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INTRODUCTION 

BY  DR.  THOMAS  L.  MONTGOMERY. 
Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 


HISTORY  of  Pennsylvania  is  undoubtedly  a  thing  to  be  desired. 
It  is  true  that  no  effort  in  this  direction  has  up  to  date  proven 
satisfactory.  Several  general  sketches  have  been  made,  and 
among  these  the  most  interesting  is  Fisher's  "The  Making  of 
Pennsylvania."  More  detailed  material  has  been  collected  by 
Dr.  Egle  in  his  "History  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  Jenkins's  "Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial  and  Federal"  gives  a  great  deal  of  interest  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Wayne  MacVeagh  was  requested 
to  supply  a  volume  on  Pennsylvania  in  the  series  entitled  "Common- 
wealths," but  the  book  has  not  yet  appeared.  All  sorts  of  influences  were 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  late  Governor  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  to 
undertake  the  preparation  of  a  definitive  history  of  the  State,  but  he 
declined.  He  believed  in  the  writing  of  history  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  several  localities  and  he  modestly  stated  that  no  one  within  his 
knowledge  could  cover  the  State  speaking  with  authority.  In  the  fol- 
lowing pages  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  time  of  the 
Indians,  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and  the 
landing  of  Penn  at  Chester,  has  been  undertaken  and  the  story  followed 
down  to  the  present  time.  Dr.  Donehoo,  who  is  thoroughly  equipped, 
has  endeavored  to  give  a  full  history  of  the  French  and  Indian  War 
and  the  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  by  France  and  Great 
Britain.  He  takes  up  the  story  of  the  frontier  settlements  and  describes 
the  characters  who  forced  their  way  into  the  wilderness,  often  the  rep- 
resentatives of  business  firms  seeking  new  markets  for  their  commodities. 
Dr.  Donehoo  is  a  friend  of  the  Indians  and  a  stern  critic  of  the  unfair 
practices  which  turned  these  swarthy  friends  of  William  Penn  into  the 
bitterest  of  enemies.  He  knows  well  the  Scotch-Irish  pioneers,  who  were 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  in  forcing  their  way  into  the  Indians'  territory 
in  the  pursuit  of  game  and  adventure.    He  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
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causes  leading  up  to  the  Revolution  and  the  prominent  part  taken  in  that 
struggle  by  Pennsylvanians.  As  the  Secretary  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission he  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  placing  of  markers  at  important 
places  throughout  the  State,  and  he  has  given  dozens  of  addresses 
describing  to  communities  the  important  events  which  occurred  in  their 
midst  and  had  been  permitted  to  drop  into  oblivion.  Dr.  Donehoo 
deserves  the  encouragement  of  all  historians  and  librarians  in  his  effort 
to  produce  what  others  have  feared  to  attempt. 

Thomas   Lynch   Montgomery. 


PREFACE 

O  many  histories  of  Pennsylvania  have  already  been  published, 
that  the  author  and  editor  can  hardly  expect  to  write  anything 
which  is  new.  His  only  hope  is  to  place  the  facts  in  a  some- 
what different  arrangement,  and  in  a  somewhat  different  light, 
or  from  a  different  angle. 

The  author  of  Books  One,  Two,  Four  and  Seven  has  sought 
to  give  as  fully  as  possible  in  the  text  of  the  history,  quotations  from  the 
original  documents,  or  from  translations  of  them,  the  authority  for  the 
statements  made.  The  author  has  also  been  "sparing  of  references  that 
encumber  the  foot  of  a  page  like  barnacles  on  the  keel  of  a  vessel  and 
delay  progress" — to  quote  from  Governor  Pennypacker,  The  references 
and  authorities  are  given  in  the  body  of  the  historical  sketches. 

Some  readers  may  question  the  value  of  long  quotations  from  the 
originals,  but  the  author  has  always  realized  the  value  of  these  to  the 
student  of  history.  They  serve  as  guides  to  fuller  research  work,  and 
take  the  place  of  a  lengthy  bibliography,  which  the  author  omits.  To 
give  a  complete  bibliography  of  all  of  the  books,  manuscripts,  maps, 
printed  letters,  maps,  etc.,  used  by  the  author  would  make  a  lengthy  pub- 
lication in  itself.  Many  original  documents  have  been  consulted  in  the 
various  Departments  at  Harrisburg,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  The 
Secretaries  of  several  of  the  Departments  at  Harrisburg  have  allowed  the 
author  to  make  use  of  reports  which  have  never  been  printed. 

The  author  cannot  express  his  thanks  to  all  those  who  have  assisted 
him  in  his  work,  in  hunting  up  authorities,  gathering  information,  mak- 
ing copies  of  maps,  and  many  other  acts  and  works  of  real  helpfulness 
and  value.  He  is  especially  indebted  to  Mr,  Boyd  P.  Rothrock,  Curator 
of  the  State  Museum ;  to  Miss  Nellie  B.  Stevens,  Josiah  Kline,  and  others 
at  the  State  Library ;  to  Herman  P.  Miller,  Senate  Librarian ;  to  Dr. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Librarian  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others  who  have  gladly  assisted  him  in  every  way  possible, 
especially  in  finding  old  reports,  messages,  addresses  and  monographs 
which  were  needed.  Joseph  Revie,  at  the  State  Library,  has  been  exceed- 
ingly kind  in  finding  duplicate  copies  of  reports  and  other  documents, 
which  were  needed  for  constant  use. 

The  author  and  editor  has  been  encouraged  and  helped  by  all  of  his 
many  friends  in  historical  societies.  Many  of  these  will  be  disappointed 
because  there  is  not  more  "local  history"  in  this  work.  The  author  is 
better  prepared  to  write  such  history,  because  of  large  collections  of 
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original  material  and  personal  investigation  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
State,  than  to  write  a  work  which  has  to  cover  the  vast  territory  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  in  which  this  material  must  be  omitted.  To 
write  a  history  of  Pennsylvania  which  would  give  all  of  the  "local  his- 
tory" of  Philadelphia,  or  Lancaster  County,  or  the  Susquehanna,  or  the 
West  Branch,  or  the  Cumberland  Valley,  or  the  Ohio,  or  of  "Old  West- 
moreland," or  of  the  many  other  limited  areas  of  historical  importance  in 
the  State,  would  require  a  separate  volume,  or  several  volumes,  for  each 
section.  The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  general  idea  to  the  reader 
of  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  part 
played  by  this  great  Commonwealth  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  of  which 
it  is  still  the  "Keystone."  And,  the  ultimate  purpose  is  to  make  all  lovers 
of  Pennsylvania,  admire,  respect  and  love  their  great  State  the  more  by 
knowing  more  about  it.  The  author  realizes  the  limitations  of  his  work 
and  its  many  defects  more  clearly  than  any  of  its  most  severe  critics 
could  possibly  do. 

It  may  be  needless  to  say  that  he  has  sought  to  write  this  work  with- 
out any  personal  grudges,  and  without  any  sectarian  or  political  bias. 
Where  opinions  or  judgments  are  given,  these  are  given  because  the  real 
facts  sustain  the  opinion  or  the  judgment,  and  not  because  of  any  per- 
sonal feeling  concerning  the  matter  or  person.  Pennsylvania  is  larger 
than  any  man,  or  sect  or  party.  The  good  name  and  the  honor,  and  above 
all,  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people"  which  has  made  it  a  Commonwealth,  unex- 
celled on  earth,  come  first — the  policies  of  parties,  or  of  sects,  or  of 
individuals,  are  of  secondary  importance,  when  they  are  of  any  impor- 
tance at  all.  Pennsylvania  has  weathered  many  storms  and  tempests, 
some  of  which  arose  within  her  own  territory,  and  many  more  struck 
her  from  without.  She  came  safely  through  all  of  these,  undamaged  and 
undaunted.  Because  of  what  Pennsylvania  is  within  herself,  she  will 
ride  through  all  storms  and  tempests  so  long  as  her  own  people  respect 
and  love  her  laws  and  institutions.  And,  so  long  as  the  English  language 
remains  the  language  of  freemen  in  America,  Pennsylvania  will  continue 
to  be,  what  she  has  been  since  the  foundation  of  the  thirteen  Colonies,  the 
"Keystone"  of  the  great  Nation  which  now  sweeps  from  the  Atlantic  to 

the  Pacific.  ^  ^^    t^ 

George  P.  Donehoo, 

Editor-in-Chief. 
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|0  the  introduction  by  Dr.  Montgomery  and  the  preface  by  Dr. 
Donehoo,  there  is  little  to  add  except  the  appreciation  of  the 
publishers  for  the  cordial,  interested,  and  helpful  cooperation 
that  has  been  extended  them  throughout  the  Commonwealth 
as  this  history  has  been  in  course  of  preparation.  Particularly 
is  grateful  acknowledgment  due  those  whose  part  in  the  work 
is  indicated  by  their  authorship  of  articles  printed  in  a  special  section  of 
the  history  and  to  the  advisory  board  whose  support  was  a  dependable 
and  valuable  factor  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  tasks  of  author  and 
publishers.    The  members  of  this  board  were  as  follows : 

Dr.  Samuel  B.  McCormick,  formerly  Chancellor  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Dr.  William  J.  Holland,  Pittsburgh,  Director  Emeritus  Carnegie 
Institute;  Ralph  McGranahan,  Beaver;  S.  Albert  Cessna,  Bedford,  Asso- 
ciate Judge;  Rodney  A.  Mercur,  Towanda,  Attorney;  Warren  S.  Ely, 
Doylestown,  Librarian  Bucks  County  Historical  Society ;  C.  Hale  Sipe, 
Butler;  John  W.  Kephart,  Ebensburg,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
J.  A.  Barclay,  Emporium,  Associate  Judge ;  John  M.  Thomas,  State  Col- 
lege, College  President ;  D.  E.  Elliott,  Clarion,  Prothonotary ;  Sidney 
D.  Furst,  Lock  Haven  ;  Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  McElhattan  ;  Edward 
W.  Biddle,  Carlisle,  Attorney,  President  of  Board  of  Trustees,  Dickinson 
College;  William  Pearson,  Harrisburg;  William  C.  Sproul,  Chester, 
ex-Governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  A.  E.  Sisson,  Erie,  Attorney ;  Lyman 
Cook,  Nebraska,  Associate  Judge;  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  Chambers- 
burg,  President  of  Wilson  College ;  Thomas  S.  Crago,  Waynesburg ; 
H.  M.  J.  Klein,  Professor  of  History,  Franklin  and  Marshall  College ; 
Capt.  H.  M.  M.  Richards,  Lebanon,  Historian ;  Rev.  John  Baer  Stoudt, 
Allentown,  Northampton,  Historian ;  F.  C.  Mosier,  Pittston,  Attorney ; 
O.  R.  Howard  Thomson,  Williamsport,  Librarian ;  Rufus  Barrett  Stone, 
Bradford,  Attorney ;  Frederic  A.  Godcharles,  Milton ;  Theodore  K. 
Long,  New  Bloomfield,  Attorney ;  Thomas  L.  Montgomery,  Philadel- 
phia, Librarian  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania ;  Frank  E.  Baldwin, 
Austin ;  W.  F.  Dubois,  Coudersport ;  W.  N.  Schnure,  Selinsgrove ;  Wil- 
liam D.  B.  Ainey,  Montrose;  C.  Marlyn  Steese,  Mifflinburg;  Willis  J. 
Hulings,  Oil  City,  Member  of  Congress ;  Henry  W.  Temple,  Washing- 
ton, Member  of  Congress  ;  Homer  Greene,  Honesdale,  Attorney,  Author ; 
John  N.  Boucher,  Greensburg,  Historian,  Attorney;  R.  P.  Daubenspeck, 
D.  D.,  Huntingdon ;  Joseph  H.  Shull,  Stroudsburg,  Judge ;  Rev.  William 
H.  Vogler,  Nazareth ;  George  R.  Prowell,  Curator  and  Librarian  Histori- 
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cal  Society  of  York  County;  J.  Carroll  Hayes,  West  Chester,  Secretary 
Chester  County  Historical  Society;  M.  L  McCreight,  DuBois;  R.  Lynn 
Emerick,  Scranton,  District  Forester;  Cyrus  T.  Fox,  Reading,  Histor- 
ian ;  Miss  Frances  Dorrance,  Wilkes-Barre,  Director  Historical  Society, 
Wyoming  Valley  ;  Fred  Brenckman,  Harrisburg,  Secretary  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  Patrons  of  Husbandry ;  W.  N.  Schwarze,  Bethlehem,  Pro- 
fessor Moravian  College  and  Theological  Seminary;  James  H.  Craig, 
Blair  County,  Deputy  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs;  Rev.  C.  C.  Hays, 
D.  D.,  Johnstown,  Cambria  County,  Pastor  First  Presbyterian  Church ; 
H.  V.  White,  Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County,  President  The  White  Mill- 
ing Company;  James  L.  Young,  Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  County, 
Attorney-at-Law ;  William  L.  Byers,  McConnellsburg,  Fulton,  Bedford 
and  Franklin  Counties,  District  Forester;  John  S.  Fisher,  Indiana, 
Indiana  County,  Attorney-at-Law ;  J.  Norman  Martin,  New  Castle,  Law- 
rence County,  Attorney-at-Law ;  Henry  S.  Drinker,  Merion  Station, 
Montgomery  County ;  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  Philadelphia ;  Sydney  G.  Fisher, 
Philadelphia ;  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Black,  Somerset,  Somerset  County,  Member 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission ;  T.  A.  Crichton,  Wellsboro,  Tioga 
County,  Attorney-at-Law;  William  H.  Allen,  Warren,  Warren  County, 
Attorney-at-Law. 

Of  the  publisher's  staff,  for  their  part  in  the  compilation  of  the  his- 
tory, especial  mention  should  be  made  of  Benedict  Fitzpatrick,  author  of 
"Ireland  and  the  Making  of  Britain"  (Funk  and  Wagnalls),  collabora- 
tor of  "Municipalities  of  Essex  County";  Edwin  P.  Conklin,  collabora- 
tor of  "South  Jersey — A  History,"  "Reading  and  Berks  County  (Penn- 
sylvania)— A  History";  and  Horace  A.  Warriner,  collaborator  of  "South 
Jersey — A  History." 

In  few  instances  has  a  work  of  this  magnitude  and  importance  been 
brought  to  a  successful  conclusion  with  the  high  degree  of  willing  coop- 
eration among  scholarly  authorities  that  has  been  the  rule  in  the  making 
of  these  volumes,  and  the  publishers,  sensible  of  the  good  fortune  that 
has  attended  their  labors,  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  public  confident  of 
its  value  as  a  contribution  to  historical  literature. 

WiNFiELD  Scott  Downs, 

Managing  Editor. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLONIES 

ON  the: 

Delaware  Before  the  Time  of  William  Pemi,  and  the  Governors  of  the 
Province  and  the  Commonweadth  from  1681  to  1925. 


LIST  OF  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

GOVERNORS  OF  NEW   NETHERLAND  AND   OF  THE  DUTCH   ON   THE 

DELAWARE. 

Cornelius  Jacobson  May — Director 1624-1625 

William  Van  Hulst — Director 1625-1626 

Peter  Minuit — Governor  1626-1633 

David  Pieterzen  De  Vries — Governor 1632-1633 

Wouter  Van  Twiller — Governor 1633-1638 

Sir  William  Kieft — Governor 1638-1647 

Peter  Stuy vesant — Governor  1647-1664 

GOVERNORS  OF  THE  SWEDES  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

Peter  Minuit 1634-1641 

Peter  Hollender 1641-1643 

John  Printz  1643-1653 

John  Pappegoya    1653-1654 

John  Claude  Rysingh   1654-1655 

DOMINION  OF  THE  DUTCH. 

Peter  Stuyvesant — Governor  of  New  Netherland 1655-1664 

Andreas  Hudde — Commissary 1655-1657 

John  Paul  Jacquet — Director 1655-1657 

(The  Colony  divided  into  the  Colony  of  the  City  and  the  Colony  of  the 
Company,  in  1657) 

Jacob  Alrieks — Colony  of  the  City 1657-1659 

Alexander  D'Hinojossa — Colony  of  the  City 1659- 1663 

Georan  Van  Dyck — Colony  of  the  Company 1657-1658 

William  Beeckman — Colony  of  the  Company 1658-1663 

(The  Colony  of  City  and  Company  United) 
Alexander  D'Hinojossa   1663-1664 

AFTER  THE  CAPTURE  BY  THE  ENGLISH  IN  1664— UNDER  THE  DUKE  OF 

YORK. 

Colonel    Richard    Nicholls — Governor 1664-1667 

Robert  Carr — Deputy  Governor 1664-1667 

Robert  Needham — Commander 1664-1668 

Colonel  Francis  Lovelace — Governor 1667-1673 

Captain  John  Carr — Commander  on  the  Delaware 1668- 1673 

COLONIES  CAPTURED  BY  THE  DUTCH  IN  1673. 

Anthony  Colve — Governor  of  the  New  Netherlands 1673-1674 

Peter  Alrichs — Governor  on  the  West  Side  of  Delaware 1673-1674 

COLONIES  RECAPTURED  BY  THE  ENGLISH,  1674. 
Dominion  of  the  English — Sir  Edmund  Andros 1674-1681 

PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT,  UNDER  WILLIAM  PENN— 1681-1693. 

William  Markham — Deputy  Governor 1681-1682 

William   Penn — Proprietor  and  Governor 1682-1684 

The  Council— Thomas  Lloyd,  President 1684-1686 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLONIES 


Five  Commissioners — Thomas   Lloyd,   President 1686-1688 

John  Blackwell — Deputy  Governor 1688-1690 

The  Council — Thomas  Lloyd,  President 1690-1691 

Thomas  Lloyd — Deputy  Governor  of  Province 1691-1693 

William  Markham — Deputy  Governor  of  Territories 1691-1693 

Under  the  Crown  of  England 1693-1694 

Benjamin  Fletcher — Governor  of  New  York 1693-1695 

William  Markham — Deputy  Governor  1693-1695 

William  Penn — Proprietor   1695-1718 

William  Markham — Deputy  Governor  1695-1699 

William  Penn — Proprietor   and    Governor 1699-1701 

Andrew  Hamilton — Deputy  Governor 1701-1703 

The  Council — Edward  Shippen,  President 1703-1704 

John  Evans — Governor  (Lieutenant) 1704-1709 

Charles  Gookin — Lieutenant  Governor 1709-1717 

Sir  William  Keith — Lieutenant  Governor 1717-1718 

John,  Richard  and  Thomas  Penn — Proprietors 1718-1746 

Sir  William  Keith — Lieutenant  Governor 1718-1726 

Patrick  Gordon — Lieutenant  Governor 1726-1736 

The  Council — James  Logan,  President 1736-1738 

George  Thomas — Lieutenant  Governor 1738-1746 

(John  Penn  died  1746) 

George  Thomas — Lieutenant  Governor 1746-1747 

The  Council — Anthony  Palmer,  President 1747-1748 

James  Hamilton — Lieutenant  Governor 1748-1754 

Robert  Hunter  Morris — Lieutenant  Governor 1 754-1 756 

William  Denny — Lieutenant  Governor 1756-1759 

James   Hamilton — Lieutenant  Governor 1759-1763 

John  Penn  (son  of  Richard)  Lieutenant  Governor 1763-1771 

The  Council — James  Hamilton,   President 1771-1771 

Richard  Penn  (brother  of  John  Penn),  Lieutenant  Governor '^yT^-'^llZ 

John  Penn — Lieutenant  Governor 'i77y^77(> 

DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Safety — Benjamin  Franklin '^77^-'^777 

Presidents  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council — 

Thomas  Wharton,  Jr 1777-1778 

George   Bryan,  Acting  Vice-President -1778 

Joseph  Reed  1778-1781 

William  Moore  1781-1782 

John  Dickinson   1782-1785 

Benjamin  Franklin  1785-1788 

Thomas  Mifflin    1788-1790 

GOVERNORS  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1790 — 

Thomas   Mifflin   1790-1799 

Thomas   McKean    1799-1808 

Simon   Snyder    1808-1817 

William  Findlay   1817-1820 

Joseph  Hiester  1820-1823 

John  Andrew   Shulze 1823-1829 

George  Wolfe   1829-1835 

Joseph  Ritner 1835-1839 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1838 — 

David  Rittenhouse  Porter 1839-1845 

Francis   Rawn   Shunk 1845-1848 

William   Freame  Johnston 1848-1852 

William   Bigler    1852-1855 

James  Pollock   1855-1858 

William   Fisher   Packer 1858-1861 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COLONIES  xi 

Andrew  Gregg  Curtin 1861-1867 

John  White  Geary   1867-1873 

John  Frederick   Hartranft    1873-1876 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1873 — 

John  Frederick  Hartranft  1876-1879 

Henry  Martyn  Hoyt 1879-1883 

Robert  Emory  Pattison 1883-1887 

James  Addams   Beaver 1887-1891 

Robert  Emory  Pattison 1891-1895 

Daniel  Hartman  Hastings 1895-1899 

William   Alexis    Stone 1899-1903 

Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker 1903-1907 

Edwin  Sydney  Stuart 1907-1911 

John  Kinley  Tener 1911-1915 

Martin  Grove  Brumbaugh 1915-1919 

William    Cameron   Sproul 1919-1923 

Gifford  Pinchot  1923- 


UNITED  STATES  SENATORS  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA. 

William  Maclay   1789- 

Robert  Morris  1789- 

Albert  Gallatin    1793- 

James  Ross  1794- 

William  Bingham I795- 

John  P.  G.  Muhlenberg 

George  Logan   1801  - 

Samuel  Maclay   1803- 

Andrew   Gregg   1807- 
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BOOK  ONE 
BEFORE  THE  DAYS  OF  PENN 


CHAPTER  I. 
THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
various  theories  concerning  the  antiquity  of  man  on  the  American  Con- 
tinent, or  to  give  a  history  of  the  various  traditions  bearing  on  the 
origin  of  the  race  of  people  inhabiting  the  continent  when  it  was  first 
discovered  by  the  Europeans.  These  subjects,  which  are  enshrouded  in 
mystery,  belong  to  the  domain  of  the  geologist  and  the  archaeologist 
rather  than  to  that  of  the  historian. 

But,  it  is  essential,  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  history  of  a 
people  that  we  know  something  of  their  earliest  years,  if  such  be  possible. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  history  to  briefly  notice  a  few 
of  the  facts  concerning  this  most  interesting  theme  without  entering 
into  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  theories  relating  to  it. 

When  the  first  Europeans  came  to  the  American  Continent,  they 
found  it  already  occupied  by  a  race  of  men  to  which  they  gave  the  name 
"Indian."  This  name  of  the  aboriginal  people  first  occurs  in  a  letter 
written  by  Christopher  Columbus  in  February,  1493,  in  which  he  writes 
of  the  "Indios"  he  had  with  him.  It  was  the  belief  of  Columbus,  as  well 
as  of  all  others  of  his  time,  that  his  voyage  had  taken  him  to  the  shores  of 
India.  This  name,  which  was  the  first  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
New  World,  became  their  common  designation  by  all  of  the  first  ex- 
plorers and  settlers,  and  continues  to  be  the  name  which  is  still  given 
to  them,  misleading  as  it  is. 

Various  names  have  been  suggested  to  take  the  place  of  that  of 
"Indian."  The  one  which  has  been  the  most  highly  commended  is 
"Amerind" — a  word  which  is  composed  of  the  first  syllables  of  the  words 
"American  Indian."  This  name  had  the  approval  of  J.  W.  Powell,  a 
former  director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  many  other  leading 
authorities.  One  of  the  many  advantages  of  this  name  is  the  ease  with 
which  derivatives  are  formed — such  as,  Amerindize,  Amerindian,  etc. 
The  use  of  this  term  was  discussed  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists,  in  New  York,  October,  1902.  It  has  been  somewhat  used 
in  scientific  works,  but  there  is  little,  if  any,  likelihood  of  it  ever  be- 
coming of  common  use,  or  of  it  ever  being  substituted  for  the  common 
term  of  "Indian,"  or  of  the  more  fitting  one  of  American  Indian.  On 
account  of  the  widespread  use  of  the  term  "Indian"  in  geographical 
and  botanical  names,  such  as  Indian  River,  Indianapolis,  Indian  apple, 
Indian  corn,  etc.,  as  well  as  because  of  its  common  use  for  several  cen- 
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tunes  in  classical  literature,  it  has  a  place  which  can  never  be  taken 
away  from  it  by  any  other  term  which  might  be  substituted  for  it. 

During  the  first  few  centuries  following  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  the  view  generally  accepted  was  that  the  Indians  had  sprung 
from  some  of  the  peoples  of  Europe  or  Asia  within  comparatively  recent 
times.  Nor  has  this  popular  fallacy  yet  been  discarded,  however  opposed 
it  is  to  all  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

When  the  Europeans  first  met  with  the  American  Indians  these 
people  were  scattered  from  the  Polar  seas  to  Patagonia,  divided  into 
many  linguistic  groups  and  having  no  relation  whatever  to  each  other. 
Differing  not  only  in  language,  but  also  in  everything  going  to  make  up 
their  culture.  Long  centuries  of  development  and  separation  from  each 
other  were  necessary  to  produce  these  many  separate  linguistic  groups 
and  differing  cultures — making  the  theory  of  recent  occupation  of  the 
continent  by  the  Indian  an  entirely  impossible  one. 

The  testimony  of  geology,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  man  in  the  New 
World,  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  unsatisfactory.  According  to  Winchell, 
the  glacial  epoch,  estimated  by  the  erosion  of  the  river  channels,  closed 
some  8,000  or  10,000  years  ago.  The  post-glacial  rivers  made  their 
deposits  in  a  succession  of  terraces,  in  which  relics  of  the  occupancy  of 
man  are  said  to  have  been  found.  But,  in  the  glacial  gravels  themselves 
but  a  single  object  has  been  found,  and  upon  this  very  doubtful  evidence 
rests  the  entire  theory  of  the  glacial  occupancy  of  man  in  the  Delaware 
Valley.  Various  other  "finds"  have  been  reported  in  the  region  east  of 
the  Alleghenies,  but  none  of  these  will  bear  scientific  investigation. 
Some  "finds"  have  also  been  made  in  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys, 
but  the  real  value  of  any  of  these  has  been  questioned  by  geologists. 

The  various  caves  and  rock  shelters,  within  the  region  occupied  by 
the  Indians,  have  so  far  revealed  nothing  whatever  of  any  value  con- 
cerning a  people  other  than  those  who  were  here  when  the  continent  was 
discovered.  The  Indian  mounds,  which  have  furnished  the  material  for 
many  fanciful  articles  and  books  on  "The  Mound  Builders,"  were 
the  works  of  none  other  than  the  historic  Indians  or  their  ancestors, 
who  differed  in  no  way  from  their  descendants  vv^ho  were  here  when 
the  Europeans  first  met  them.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  no  part  of 
the  American  Continent  are  there  any  remains  or  works  of  any  people 
other  than  the  Indians,  who  belong  to  historic  times.  Many  of  these 
works,  such  as  are  found  in  Mexico  and  South  America,  belong  to  a 
remote  past.  But,  however  remote  that  past  may  be,  they  were  erected 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  historic  Indian. 

The  history  of  man's  occupancy  of  and  development  in  the  New 
World  is  much  the  same  as  was  his  history  and  development  in  the  Old 
World,  and  until  geology  and     archaeology  have  furnished  more  data 
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of  real  value,  the  origin  and  the  history  of  the  American  Indian  before 
historical  times  must  remain  enshrouded  in  the  mystery  of  the  past. 
From  out  of  the  silence  of  the  past  the  Indian  entered  upon  the  stage  of 
human  history  when  the  European  first  met  him.  Whence  he  came 
and  what  his  history  was  we  do  not  know.  We  only  know  that  this 
late  comer  upon  the  stage  of  history  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
romantic  characters  that  ever  played  a  part  in  the  great  drama  of  life. 

To  the  first  explorers  of  the  continent  the  aborigines  were  simply 
classified  as  Indians,  and  were  thought  of  as  belonging  to  the  same 
family,  and  that  the  various  languages  were  simply  dialects  of  one 
mother  language.  The  placing  of  all  Indians  in  one  great  group — 
regardless  of  linguistic  or  tribal  classification — was  the  cause  of  much 
misunderstanding,  and  was  a  source  of  many  errors  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Colonial  authorities.  Even  now,  many  students  of  American 
history  do  not  fully  realize  the  vast  diflference  between  a  Sioux  and  an 
Algonquin,  as  an  example,  not  simply  a  difference  in  culture,  in 
laws  and  customs,  but  a  difference  which  extends  to  the  very  roots  of 
their  languages,  so  that  the  Siouxan  and  the  Algonquian  languages  bear 
no  more  relation  to  each  other  than  do  the  Chinese  and  the  English 
languages. 

This  great  diversity  of  languages  on  the  North  American  Continent 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  American  ethnology.  The 
founder  of  systematic  philology  relating  to  the  North  American  Indian 
was  Albert  Gallatin,  whose  work  was  published  in  1836.  The  next  most 
important  work  concerning  the  Indian  languages  was  that  of  Powell 
in  the  seventh  report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  in  1891. 
Powell  discovered  that  there  were  fifty-eight  "distinct  linguistic  families" 
north  of  Mexico.  This  number  has  been  reduced  to  fifty-six  by  the 
combination  of  two  groups. 

The  question  as  to  the  Indian  population  previous  to  the  time  of 
settlement  of  the  continent  is  a  subject  upon  which  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement. There  are  two  extreme  views ;  one  that  the  continent  was 
filled  with  millions,  and  the  other  that  the  Indian  population  at  present 
is  about  what  it  was  when  the  European  first  came  to  it.  Both  of  these 
views  are  probably  wrong.  A  conservative  estimate  of  the  Indian  pop- 
ulation in  the  region  now  covered  by  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery  of  the  continent  would  be  about  846,000,  according  to 
James  Mooney. 

There  is  always  a  human  tendency  to  magnify  the  past  at  the  expense 
of  the  present.  This  holds  true  in  the  case  of  the  Indian.  All  of  the 
mounds  and  other  earth  works  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  are 
placed  in  the  same  period.  To  build  these  would  require  a  very  exten- 
sive population,  if  they  were  built  at  the  same  time.     They  were  prob- 
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ably  built  through  a  long  period  of  time,  covering  many  generations. 
Some  of  them  are  prehistoric  and  others  belong  to  the  historic  period. 

The  continent  was  not  filled  with  a  teeming  population  of  Indians 
at  any  period  in  its  history.  The  early  travellers  and  explorers  would 
travel  for  days  through  the  unbroken  wilderness  or  over  the  plains  with- 
out meeting  with  a  single  human  being.  The  Indian  villages  were,  in 
the  main,  small  and  widely  separated.  Many  parts  of  the  continent  were 
entirely  uninhabited. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  INDIANS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

When  the  age  of  written  history  dawned  upon  the  soil  of  the  region 
now  called  Pennsylvania,  the  territory  included  in  the  boundaries  of  this 
great  Commonwealth  was  occupied  by  the  tribes  of  but  two  of  the 
fifty-six  or  fifty-seven  linguistic  groups  of  American  Indians,  with  the 
exception,  probably,  of  a  small  fragment  of  one  other.  The  Algonquin 
tribes  along  the  Delaware  and  the  Iroquoian  tribes  along  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  Ohio,  with  probably  a  small  remnant  of  the  Siouan  tribe, 
called  the  Akansea,  along  the  upper  Ohio.  The  latter  tribe,  however, 
may  have  left  the  headwaters  of  the  Ohio  long  before  the  period  of 
history  commenced. 

One  of  the  first  references  to  the  aboriginal  peoples  in  this  State,  if  it 
is  not  the  first  reference,  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  "True  Rela- 
tion" of  Captain  John  Smith,  where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
Susquehannocks,  or  Sasquesahannocks,  as  Smith  records  the  name. 
Smith  says,  in  speaking  of  these  Susquehannocks,  "Such  great  and  well 
proportioned  men  are  seldom  seen,  for  they  seemed  like  giants  to  the 
English,  yea,  to  the  neighbors ;  yet  seemed  of  an  honest  and  simple  dis- 
position, with  much  adoo  restrained  from  adoring  the  discoverers  as 
Gods.  These  are  the  most  strange  people  of  all  those  Countries  both 
in  language  and  attire,  for  their  language  it  may  well  beseeme  their  pro- 
portions, sounding  from  them  as  it  were  a  great  voice  in  a  vault,  or 
cave,  as  an  Eccho.  Their  attire  is  the  skinnes  of  Beares  and  Woolves ; 
some  of  the  cassacks  made  of  Beares  heads  and  skinnes,  that  a  man's 
necke  goes  through  the  skinnes  neck,  and  the  eares  of  the  beare  fastened 
to  his  shoulders  behind,  the  nose  and  teeth  hanging  downe  his  breast, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  nose  hung  a  Beares  Pawe;  the  half  sleeves 
coming  to  the  elbowes  were  the  neckes  of  Beares,  and  the  arms  through 
the  mouth,  with  pawes  hanging  at  their  noses.  .  .  .  They  can  make 
neere  600  able  and  mighty  men,  and  are  pallisadoed  in  their  Townes  to 
defend  them  from  the  Massawomekes,  their  mortall  enimies." 

As  Smith's  voyage  of  discovery  was  made  up  the  Susquehanna  in 
1608,  it  may  be  said  that  the  written  history  of  Pennsylvania  commences 
with  that  year.  Before  that  time  the  student  of  the  aboriginal  people 
of  this  State  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  results  of  archaeological  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Susquehannocks  belong  to  the  great  Iroquoian  group  of  tribes. 
At  the  time  of  John  Smith  they  dominated  the  entire  Susquehanna  Valley 
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from  near  Waverly,  New  York,  to  Chesapeake  Bay.  Their  villages 
were  also  spread  along  the  West  Branch  Valley,  from  near  the  present 
Lock  Haven  to  Sunbury. 

The  first  known  white  man  to  make  a  tour  through  the  country 
inhabited  by  the  Susquehannocks  was  Stephen  Brule,  who  was  sent  by 
Champlain  to  Carantouan  in  1615,  to  hasten  the  coming  of  500  Susque- 
hannock  warriors  to  aid  him  in  his  war  against  the  Iroquois.  Brule 
went  to  Carantouan,  near  Waverly,  but  found  that  the  warriors  of  that 
stockaded  village  were  out  hunting.  He  then  made  a  tour  of  explora- 
tion of  the  Susquehanna  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  after  which  he  re- 
turned to  Carantouan.  A  brief  report  which  he  made  to  Champlain  three 
years  later  is  all  that  remains  of  this  historic  tour.  It  is  regretted  that 
Brule  did  not  keep  a  journal  of  this  trip  down  the  Susquehanna,  as  it 
would  be  of  great  value  in  settling  many  disputed  matters  in  regard  to 
the  Indian  occupancy  of  the  region  through  which  he  passed. 

Sir  William  Claybourne  was  probably  the  first  white  man  to  estab- 
lish trading  posts  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  about  1634,  although  Sir 
Thomas  Dale  and  Samuel  Argoll  had  commenced  to  trade  with  them 
in  1608.  In  163 1  Claybourne  obtained  a  license  from  Charles  I  for 
carrying  on  trade  with  the  Indians.  He  established  a  trading  post  on 
Kent  Island,  in  the  Susquehanna,  in  about  1634.  The  long  dispute  of 
Claybourne  with  the  Calverts  concerning  his  rights  to  these  lands  was 
held  null  and  void  by  England,  although  Canassatego,  the  Iroquois 
chief,  at  the  Treaty  of  Lancaster,  in  1744,  acknowledged  the  validity  of 
the  Susquehannock  deed  of  1652,  by  which  Claybourne  was  giv-:n  the 
Island  of  Kent  and  Palmer's  Island.  Canassatego  said  to  the  Mary- 
land Commissioners,  "We  have  had  your  deeds  interpreted  to  us  and 
acknowledge  them  to  be  good  and  valid,  and  that  the  Conestogue  or 
Susquehannah  Indians  had  a  right  to  sell  those  lands  unto  you,  for  they 
were  theirs ;  but  since  that  time  we  have  conquered  them ;  and  their 
country  now  belongs  to  us."  This  statement  is  of  interest,  in  that  it 
shows  the  real  grounds  upon  which  the  Iroquois  Confederation  laid 
claim  to  the  entire  region  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  which  had 
once  been  occupied  by  the  Susquehannocks.  It  was  because  of  this 
"Right  of  Conquest"  that  the  Iroquois  ever  after  demanded  that  the 
Penns  deal  directly  with  them,  in  the  purchase  of  lands  in  Pennsylvania, 
rather  than  with  the  Susquehannocks  or  the  Delawares.  The  latter 
tribe  was  regarded  as  having  been  in  alliance  with  the  Susquehannocks, 
and  therefore  when  the  Iroquois  overthrew  the  Susquehannocks  in  1675 
the  lands  of  this  tribe  and  their  allies,  the  Delawares,  passed  into  their 
possession. 

The  chief  cause  for  the  struggle  between  Holland,  Sweden  and 
England  for  the  possession  of  the  lower  Delaware  was  the  rich  trade 
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in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Susquehannocks,  or  Minquaas,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  early  records  of  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

Captain  Cornelius  Hendricksen,  in  his  report  made  in  August,  1616, 
to  "the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  States  General  of  the  Free  United  Neth- 
erlands Province,"  says,  "First,  he  hath  discovered  for  his  aforesaid 
Masters  and  Directors,  certain  lands,  a  bay  and  three  rivers,  situate 
between  38  and  40  degrees.  And  did  there  trade  with  the  inhabitants ; 
said  trade  consisting  of  sables,  furs,  robes  and  other  skins.  He  also 
traded  for  and  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquas,  three  persons 
being  people  belonging  to  this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
emploved  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks  and  Mohicans ;  giving  for  them 
kettles,  beads  and  merchandise." 

It  is  probable  that  these  three  men  were  captured  by  the  Susque- 
hannocks near  the  headwaters  of  the  river,  while  carrying  on  a  trade 
with  the  Mohawks.  It  is  known,  from  the  statements  made  by  Captain 
John  Smith,  that  the  Susquehannocks  obtained  iron  hatchets  and  other 
merchandise  from  the  Dutch  traders  from  the  Hudson  River  region 
before  1608,  when  he  first  met  them. 

The  extent  of  the  trade  with  the  Susquehannock,  or  Minqua,  can  be 
estimated  by  reading  the  report  of  Governor-General  John  Printz,  of 
New  Sweden,  for  1647.  In  this  report  he  states  that  because  of  the  con- 
flict with  the  Dutch,  he  had  suffered  the  loss  of  "8,000  or  9,000  beavers, 
which  have  passed  out  of  our  hands,"  and  which  he  should  have  obtained 
from  "the  great  traders,  the  Minquas." 

The  chief  cause  of  the  struggle  between  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  as  has  been  stated,  and  the  reason  for  the  erection  of 
the  various  forts  by  these  Nations  along  the  Delaware,  was  the  com- 
manding of  the  "paths"  leading  to  the  Minqua  villages  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  its  tributaries.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  trade 
with  the  Delaware,  or  Lenape,  never  amounted  to  very  much,  and  that 
all  of  the  struggles  between  Holland,  Sweden  and  England  on  the  Dela- 
ware River  had  as  their  chief  reason  the  possession  of  the  trade  with 
the  Minquas  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  dominant  Iroquoian  tribe  really 
controlled  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  in  Pennsylvania  from  1608  until 
their  final  destruction  in  1675.  They,  and  their  kindred,  the  unidenti- 
fied "Black  Minquas,"  on  the  Ohio,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  great 
commercial  development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Delaware  tribe,  or  the  Leni-Lenape,  as  they  called  themselves, 
was  the  most  important  confederation  of  the  Algonquin  group.  They 
occupied  the  entire  Delaware  River  basin,  including  the  present  States 
of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey.  They  were  called  "River  Indians"  by 
the  early  Dutch  and  Swedes ;  Delawares  by  the  English,  and  Loups,  or 
Wolves,  by  the  French — chiefly  because  the  Munsee,  or  Wolf  Clan,  was 
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the  one  with  which  they  had  most  frequent  contact.  The  Algonquin 
tribes  of  the  West  called  the  New  England  branch  Wapanachi,  or 
"Easterners."  The  Nanticoke,  Shawnee,  Conoy  and  Mahican  tribes 
had  traditions  connecting  them  with  the  Delaware,  or  Lenape. 

The  Delaware,  or  Lenape,  proper,  was  composed  of  three  divisions : 
The  Munsee,  the  Unami  and  the  Unalachtigo,  or  the  Wolf,  Turtle  and 
Turkey  Clans.  The  Unalachtigo  Clan,  whose  name  signifies  "people 
who  live  near  the  ocean,"  occupied  both  sides  of  the  lower  Delaware 
River.  Their  chief  village  was  Chikoki,  which  was  situated  where  the 
present  city  of  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  stands.  The  Unami,  or  Turtle 
Clan,  occupied  the  region  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lehigh  southward  to 
about  the  Delaware  State  line.  Many  of  the  Unami  had  moved  east- 
ward into  New  Jersey,  in  order  to  be  farther  away  from  the  Minquas. 
The  leading  village  of  the  Unami  Clan  was  at  Shackamaxon,  which  was 
also  probably  the  capital  village  of  the  Delaware  nation.  The  head 
chief  of  the  Unami  Clan  was  always  the  head  chief,  or  king  as  they  were 
called  by  the  various  European  writers  of  the  period,  of  the  Delaware 
nation.  He  presided  at  all  of  the  councils  of  the  united  Lenape  tribes. 
This  was  the  custom,  or  law,  of  the  Delawares,  even  after  they  had  been 
driven  westward  into  Ohio  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The 
Munsee,  or  Wolf  Clan,  occupied  the  upper  region  of  the  river  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  Their  chief  village  was  at  Mini- 
sink,  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey.  This  clan  differed  so  much  from  the 
other  clans  of  the  Lenape,  speaking  a  different  dialect,  that  they  have 
frequently  been  regarded  as  a  separate  tribe.  In  many  respects  the 
Munsee  was  the  most  prominent  of  all  of  the  Lenape  divisions.  They 
were  the  most  warlike  and  occupied  a  very  important  place  in  all  of 
the  wars  in  colonial  Pennsylvania. 

The  earliest  tradition  concerning  the  eastward  migration  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  the  Lenape  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  Walam  Olum,  the 
sacred  tribal  history  of  the  Delaware.  According  to  this  historical  tradi- 
tion the  Lenape  lived  in  the  western  part  of  the  continent.  For  some 
unknown  reason  they  decided  to  migrate  eastward.  After  a  long  jour- 
ney of  "many  nights,"  which  may  mean  many  years,  they  at  last  reached 
the  "Namaesi-sipu,"  or  "River  of  Fish,"  which  has  been  identified  by 
some  authorities  as  the  Mississippi,  and  by  others  as  the  Detroit  River, 
which  is  probably  more  correct.  The  Lenape  here  met  with  the  Mengwe 
(Iroquois),  who  were  also  migrating  eastward.  The  spies  sent  forward 
into  the  unknown  country  lying  to  the  eastward,  returned  with  the  report 
that  the  region  was  occupied  by  a  powerful  tribe  which  had  many  forti- 
fied villages  along  the  great  rivers  and  lakes.  This  tribe  was  called  the 
"Alligewe,"  and  were  fierce  and  strong,  very  tall  and  possessed  of  great 
courage.     The  Lenape  then  sent  messengers  forward  to  the  "Alligewe," 
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asking  permission  to  settle  in  their  country,  which  was  called  "Allige- 
wining."  Loskiel,  in  his  history  of  Moravian  Missions,  gives  the  form  of 
this  name  as  "Alligewinengh,"  and  the  meaning,  "a  land  into  which  they 
came  from  distant  parts."  The  name,  however,  probably  means  ''the 
place  of  the  Alligewe."  This  request  of  the  Lenape  was  refused,  but 
they  were  given  permission  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Alligewe, 
in  order  to  reach  the  region  to  the  eastward  of  it.  When  the  Lenape 
commenced  to  cross  the  "River  of  Fish"  their  great  numbers  alarmed  the 
Alligewe,  who  made  an  attack  upon  them,  driving  them  back  over  the 
river,  with  great  loss  of  life  on  both  sides  in  the  conflict.  The 
"Mengwe,"  who  had  been  spectators  of  this  battle,  offered  to  assist  the 
Lenape,  if,  after  the  country  was  conquered,  they  would  be  allowed  to 
share  it  with  the  Lenape.  This  request  was  gladly  granted  and  the 
united  forces  of  Mengwe  and  Lenape  began  the  conflict  with  the  Alli- 
gewe. The  many  fortified  villages  along  the  river  fell  one  by  one  before 
this  united  army,  and,  after  many  years  of  fighting,  the  Alligewe  were 
driven  southward.  The  Mengwe,  in  accordance  with  their  agreement 
with  the  Lenape  for  the  division  of  the  country  of  the  Alligewe,  took  the 
lands  to  the  northward,  in  the  region  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Lenape 
took  the  lands  south  of  those  selected  by  the  Mengwe.  At  a  later  period 
the  Lenape  divided,  some  crossing  the  mountains  and  settling  along  the 
lower  Susquehanna  and  Potomac,  and  others  going  still  further  to  the 
river,  the  later  English  name  of  which  they  were  to  bear  (Delaware) 
instead  of  their  own  Indian  name  of  Leni-Lenape,  or  "Real  People." 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  American  ethnology  that 
the  "Alligewe"  or  "Talligewe,"  were  the  Cherokee  of  historical  times. 
We  know  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Cherokee  inhabited  the  present  Ohio 
and  Allegheny  valleys.  The  name  Allegheny  is  a  corruption  of  Alli- 
gewe-hanna,  meaning  "the  river  of  the  Alligewe."  It  is  probable  that 
many  of  the  mounds  along  the  Ohio,  Monongahela  and  other  rivers  in 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  were  erected  by  these  "Alligewe,"  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Cherokee.  The  Cherokee  were  "mound  builders,"  even 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  the  division  of  the  Lenape  who  went 
southward,  after  the  separation  with  the  Mengwe,  were  the  Shawnee, 
or  "Southerners,"  who  in  1698  rejoined  their  kindred  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Iroquois  Confederation,  while  having  their  habitat  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  chiefly  about  the  lakes,  played  an  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania.  This  confederation  of  Iroquoian  tribes,  called 
the  Five  Nations,  and  later  the  Six  Nations  by  the  English  and  Iroquois 
by  the  French,  was  formed  about  1570  and  consisted  of  the  Cayuga, 
Mohawk,  Oneida,  Onondaga  and  Seneca,  and  after  1722  of  the  Tus- 
carora.     They  acquired  firearms  from  the  Dutch  on  the  Hudson  River, 
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and  soon  after  they  commenced  their  conquests  of  all  of  the  tribes  to  the 
south  and  west  of  them.  When  one  considers  the  smallness  of  the  fight- 
ing force  of  this  confederation,  it  is  almost  beyond  the  powers  of  the 
imagination  to  realize  what  an  important  position  it  occupied  in  the 
history  of  the  entire  region  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  fighting  force  of  the  Iroquois  in  1689  was  about  2,250 
warriors.  In  1698,  due  to  the  migration  of  various  parties  of  the  tribes 
to  Canada  and  to  losses  in  war  and  by  disease,  their  numbers  were  re- 
duced to  about  1,230.  So  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  written  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania  this  powerful  confederation,  holding  the  balance 
of  power  among  the  tribes  of  the  East  and  carrying  death  and  destruc- 
tion in  their  wake  to  the  Mississippi  and  the  mountains  of  the  Carolinas, 
numbered  about  the  same  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the  late  World 
War. 

Champlain,  on  one  of  his  first  expeditions  joined  the  Algonquin  tribes 
in  their  war  against  the  Iroquois.  As  a  result  of  this  alliance  with  their 
enemies,  the  Iroquois  never,  as  a  confederation,  sided  with  the  French, 
although  every  means  possible  was  used  by  the  French  Government  in 
Canada  to  gain  their  friendship.  As  a  consequence  of  this  hostility  of 
the  Iroquois  to  the  French,  the  confederation  remained  neutral  in  the 
entire  period  of  the  settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  Had  the  Iroquois  Con- 
federation thrown  all  of  its  strength  on  the  side  of  the  French,  during 
the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  English  settlements  in  the 
province  would  have  been  doomed.  Iroquois  neutrality  made  possible 
the  conquest  of  the  Ohio  Valley  in  1755-1763.  An  alliance  of  the  French 
with  the  Iroquois  in  1755  would  have  made  possible  the  success  of  the 
French  plans  for  uniting  their  possessions  in  Canada  with  those  on  the 
Mississippi.  While  many  of  the  warriors  of  the  Iroquois,  as  indi- 
viduals fought  with  the  French  in  this  war,  the  confederation  remained 
neutral  to  the  end  of  it. 

All  of  the  treaties  of  William  Penn  were  made  with  Lenape,  or  Dela- 
ware, whose  chiefs,  even  long  after  Penn  had  died,  referred  to  him  as 
"that  great  and  good  man."  Had  the  policy  of  William  Penn  been 
carried  out  in  all  dealings  of  the  province  with  the  Indians,  the  long, 
bloody  period  of  "Frontier  Wars"  would  not  have  blackened  the  pages  of 
Pennsylvania's  history.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  these  frontier  wars 
had  not  trained  the  sturdy  pioneers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  in  the 
arts  of  warfare  as  no  other  schooling  could  train  them,  the  history  of 
the  later  struggle  with  Great  Britain  never  could  have  been  written  as  it 
was  written. 

The  fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase"  of  1737,  compelled  many  of  the 
Lenape,  chiefly  Munsee,  to  removed  to  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio. 
This  self-evident  fraud  made  the  Munsee  the  relentless,  bitter  foes  of 
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the  white  man  and  everything  relating  to  him.  The  Shawnee,  who  had 
come  into  the  province  in  1698,  with  the  Munsee  and  the  warlike  Seneca 
made  a  trio  of  hostile  Indian  foes  who  carried  death  and  destruction  into 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  During  this 
entire  period  of  Indian  hostility,  commencing  in  1755  and  ending  with 
the  Treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795,  the  Munsee  and  the  Shawnee  of  the 
Eastern  Algonquin  group,  together  with  the  Seneca  and  Iroquois  group, 
made  up  a  majority  of  the  war  parties  which  crossed  the  trails  of  Penn- 
sylvania with  scalping  knife,  tomahawk  and  rifle,  bent  on  the  destruc- 
tion  of   the    white   man's    cabins   and    the   white    man's    life. 

If,  during  this  truly  awful  period  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  the  entire 
Delaware  nation  and  the  Six  Nations  had  "taken  up  the  hatchet"  against 
the  British  settlements,  as  a  united  force,  the  result  can  be  imagined. 
The  frontiers  would  have  been  utterly  destroyed  and  the  conquest  of  the 
widely-scattered  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  would  have 
ultimately  been  deserted.  The  one  thing  which  aboriginal  man  has 
never  been  able  to  comprehend  is  the  value  of  united  effort.  It  was  the 
lack  of  this  united  effort,  which  is  the  most  distinctive  characteristic 
of  the  social  state,  which  lost  the  continent  to  the  Red  Man.  He  always, 
during  these  early  days,  fought  as  an  individual  against  an  organized 
force — and  he  lost  the  fight,  because  he  could  not  be  organized.  The 
truly  great  Pontiac,  in  the  so-called  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  in  1763-64, 
came  as  near  to  forming  a  confederation  of  Indian  tribes  as  any  Red 
Man  who  ever  attempted  to  face  the  White  Man  with  a  united  force, 
directed  by  one  leader  and  having  one  purpose.  Later  on  in  the  history 
of  the  Indian  he  learned  this  lesson  from  the  white  man,  as  the  history  of 
the  Sioux  wars,  under  Chief  Joseph  and  Sitting  Bull,  reveal.  But,  it 
was  then  too  late.  The  white  men  had  settled  over  the  continent  in 
swarms,  coming  from  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  Red  Man  fought 
until  he  was  outnumbered  by  millions.  He  is,  in  many  respects,  the 
noblest,  as  well  as  the  most  romantic  primitive  man  who  ever  stepped 
upon  the  stage  of  human  history. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  tribes  which  occupied  the  Ohio 
Valley  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
a  more  extended  notice  of  the  Susquehannock,  Minqua  or  Andaste,  in  the 
history  of  the  Susquehanna  Valley. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  DELAWARE  RIVER,  ITS  NAME,  EARLY  OCCUPANTS 
AND  FIRST  EXPLORATIONS  AND  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
DUTCH  ALONG  ITS  SHORES. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  great  river  of  the  Lenape,  as  well  as  the 
important  Algonquin  Confederation  of  tribes  which  lived  upon  its  shores 
when  the  first  Europeans  sailed  up  its  waters,  should  both  bear  the  name 
of  a  man  who  probably  never  saw  the  river,  and  who  never  had  any  deal- 
ings whatever  with  the  aborigines  who  lived  along  it. 

There  is  no  proof  that  Lord  de  la  Warre  ever  entered  the  waters  of 
the  river  that  bears  his  name,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  never  was  brought 
in  contact  or  ever  saw  any  of  the  members  of  the  great  Algonquian 
tribe,  which  also  bears  his  name. 

As  noted  in  the  previous  chapter,  the  Delaware,  or  Leni-Lenape,  as 
they  called  themselves,  was  the  most  important  of  the  Algonquian  Con- 
federacies. To  the  other  Algonquian  tribes  they  were  known  as  Wapa- 
nachki,  or  "Easterners."  By  right  of  their  political  priority,  and  also 
because  they  were  probably  the  parent  stock  of  all  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  they  were  the  respectful  title  of  "Grandfather,"  a  title  of  more 
honor  than  father,  uncle  or  brother.  The  name  given  to  the  Lenape 
by  the  early  English  settlers  upon  the  Delaware,  was  "River  Indians." 
This  name  is  always  used  in  the  "Records  of  the  Court  at  Upland." 

When  first  met  with  by  Europeans,  the  Lenape  had  their  council 
fire  at  Shackamaxon,  which  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Turtle  Clan, 
which  was  the  leading  clan  of  the  Delaware  Confederation,  from  which 
the  leading  chief  or  "King"  of  the  confederation,  or  nation,  was  always 
chosen.  Shackamaxon  was  the  site  of  the  council  at  which  the  Minquas, 
or  Susquehannock,  Seneca  and  other  tribes  held  their  conferences  with 
the  Lenape.  There  has  been  much  discussion  concerning  the  Treaty 
of  William  Penn  with  the  Lenape  at  this  site  in  1682.  The  author  sees 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  which  makes  Shackamaxon  the  site 
of  Penn's  first  treaty  with  the  Indians.  As  this  was  the  place  where 
the  councils  of  the  Delaware  Nation  were  held  previous  to  the  time  of  the 
landing  of  Penn,  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  first  official  meeting  of 
Penn  with  the  Indians  would  be  held  at  this  place.  To  have  held  it  at 
some  other  place  would  have  required  the  official  action  of  the  confed- 
eration of  tribes  making  up  what  is  known  as  the  Delaware  Nation. 
The  Delaware  were  always  most  conservative  in  all  matters  relating 
to  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  would  not  change  their  "Council  Fire" 
without  official  action. 
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Clarkson,  the  author  of  the  "Biography  of  William  Penn,"  says :  "It 
appears,  that  though  the  parties  were  to  assemble  at  Coaquannock,  the 
treaty  was  made  a  little  higher  up,  at  Shackamaxon."  In  the  "Memoir 
of  the  Locality  of  the  Penn  Treaty,"  Roberts  Vaux  says,  in  commenting 
on  this  statement,  "The  probable  reason  for  this  change  of  place  of 
meeting  with  the  Indians,  was  their  own  convenience,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  proprietor  and  those  who  attended  him,  as  a  settlement  had  long 
before  been  made  at  Shackamaxon"  ("Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,"  I,  103-104).  This  may  have  been  true.  But,  the 
real  reason  why  the  Indians  wished  the  meeting  to  take  place  at  Shacka- 
maxon was  because  it  was  the  "Council  Fire"  of  their  nation.  No 
other  such  place  of  meeting  of  the  Delaware  tribes  is  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  documents  of  this  period.  At  a  meeting  of  the  court  at  Upland, 
on  June  14,  1677,  it  is  stated,  "Lace  Cock"  presented  a  bill  of  250  gilders 
for  expenses  connected  with  a  trip  to  Shackamaxon  for  a  conference  with 
the  Indians  concerning  the  sending  of  delegates  to  the  Governor  at  New 
York  ("Record  of  the  Court  at  Upland,"  49,  53). 

(The  author  has  always  felt  that  the  derivation  of  this  name,  as  given 
by  Heckewelder,  is  unsatisfactory.  The  name,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, is  derived  from  Scha-cha-meek,  an  "eel,"  with  the  locative  ing,  sig- 
nifying "the  place  of  eels."  It  seems  more  probable  that  it  is  derived 
from  Sakimaucheen,  "the  place  where  chiefs  are  made,"  as  this  was  the 
site  where  the  official  ceremonies  connected  with  the  induction  of 
chiefs  took  place.  The  name  has  been  badly  corrupted.  The  author 
has  a  list  of  fourteen  forms  of  the  name,  from  Sachamexin  (1677), 
Shakha  Mexunk  (1774). 

According  to  Heckewelder,  the  Delaware  name  of  the  river  was 
Lenape-wihittuck,  "river  of  the  Lenape,"  and  Kit-hanne,  "great  river." 
The  name  recorded  in  the  first  deed  of  Indian  lands  to  William  Penn, 
1682,  is  "River  Dellaware,  alias  Makeriskhickon"  (Archives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania," I,  47).  Heckewelder  says  of  this  name  "it  denotes,  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe,  a  spot  either  on  the  bank,  or  in  the  bed  of  the  Delaware ; 
which  conjecture  I  base  on  the  termination  kitton,  evidently  intended 
for  kit-hanne,  or  gicht-hanne,  signifying  the  main  stream"  ("Indian 
Place  Names,"  254). 

There  is  another,  more  probable  derivation  of  this  name,  which  may 
be  a  corruption  of  Maquas-kittan,  meaning  "the  great  river  of  the  Mo- 
hawk." The  branch  of  the  Delaware  now  known  as  the  West  Branch, 
was  formerly  called  the  Mohawk  Branch.  It  is  known  that  the  Mohawk 
came  down  to  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  which  were  called  Sankhikans 
by  the  Lenape,  who  called  the  Mohawk  Sankhicani,  "fire  striking 
people,"  because  the  Delaware  first  saw  the  Mohawk  use  the  musket, 
which  struck  fire  on  the  pan.     The  Delaware  word  sankhican  means 
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"gun-lock."  As  the  upper  part  of  the  river  was  called  the  Mohawk 
Branch,  it  is  probable  that  this  name  was  applied  to  the  entire  river,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio.  There  are  numerous  cor- 
ruptions of  the  name  of  the  Mohawk,  such  as  Macquas,  Mackwaes, 
Mahacks,  etc.  Makerisk  may  be  a  corruption  of  one  of  these  many 
forms.  The  Delaware  (Lenape)  called  the  Allegheny  River,  Kit-hanne 
and  also  Alligewe  Sipu,  "river  of  the  Alligewe,"  because  that  tribe  had 
once  lived  upon  it,  so  also  they  called  the  Delaware  River  Kit-hanne, 
"the  great  river,"  and  Maquas-kittan,  because  the  Mohawk  lived  upon 
its  upper  waters  and  used  it  down  to  the  falls,  at  Trenton.  These 
derivations  are  mere  guesses,  as  the  words  are  so  badly  corrupted  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  tell  what  they  were  to  begin  with. 

From  the  time  of  Captain  Cornelius  Hendricksen  (1616)  the  river 
was  called  the  South  River  by  both  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  writers  of 
that  period,  and  even  after  the  bay  was  called  "Bay  de  la  Warre"  by 
the  English,  it  was  still  known  to  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  as  the  "Bay  of 
the  South  River." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  race  of  white  men  first  trod  the  shores  of 
the  "Great  River"  of  the  Lenape.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of  the 
venturesome  Norsemen,  who  are  said  to  have  explored  the  coast  south- 
ward from  Vinland,  entered  the  bay  and  the  river  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. But,  if  they  did  so,  they  left  behind  them  no  records  of  their  dis- 
coveries. Various  Spanish  and  French  explorers  are  said  to  have  passed 
the  mouth  of  the  bay  as  early  as  1524.  But  there  is  no  authority  upon 
which  to  base  such  a  statement. 

To  Henry  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  belong  the  honor  of  having  been  the  discoverer  of 
Delaware  Bay.  Hudson,  in  his  search  for  a  passage  to  China,  by  a 
northeast  route,  left  Texel  in  a  yacht  of  eighty  tons  burthen,  called  the 
"Half  Moon,"  on  April  9,  1609,  but  did  not  reach  the  Delaware  until 
the  28th  of  the  month  of  August,  following.  The  journal  of  Hudson 
and  also  that  of  his  mate,  Robert  Juet,  are  both  preserved  in  "Purchas 
His  Pilgrimes"  (Vol.  Ill,  510-567,  London,  1625).  A  summary  of  Hud- 
son's journal  is  given  by  De  Laet,  in  his  "New  World,"  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Collections,  N.  S.  I.,  85-290.  In  this  summary  it  is  stated, 
after  giving  an  account  of  the  previous  course  of  the  "Half  Moon" : 

They  continued  to  run  along  this  coast  to  the  N.  until  they  reached  a  point  from 
which  the  land  stretches  to  W.  and  N.  W.,  where  several  rivers  discharge  into  an 
open  bay.  Land  was  seen  to  the  E.  and  N.  E.,  which  Hudson  at  first  took  to  be  an 
island,  but  it  proved  to  be  the  main  land,  and  the  second  point  of  the  bay,  in  lat.  38 
degrees  54  minutes.  Standing  in  upon  a  course  N.  W.  by  E.,  they  soon  found  them- 
selves embayed,  and  encountering  many  breakers,  stood  out  again  to  the  S.  S.  E. 
Hudson  suspected  that  a  large  river  discharged  into  the  bay,  from  the  strength  of  the 
current  that  set  out,  and  caused  the  accumulation  of  sands  and  shoals.  They  then 
continued  along  the  coast  to  Sandy  Hook. 
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In  the  account  which  is  given  by  the  mate  it  is  stated,  "Friday,  August 
28.  Fair  and  hot  weather ;  wind  S.  S.  W.  In  the  morning  at  6  o'clock 
we  weighed  and  steered  away  N.  12  leagues  till  noon,  and  came  to  a 
point  of  the  land ;  and  being  hard  by  the  land,  in  5  fathoms,  on  a  sudden 
we  came  to  3  fathoms ;  then  we  bore  up,  and  had  but  10  feet  water,  and 
joined  to  the  point.  Then  as  soon  as  we  were  over,  we  had  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
10,  12  and  13  fathoms.  Then  we  found  the  land  to  trend  away  N.  W. 
with  a  great  bay  and  rivers.  But  the  bay  we  found  shoal,  and  in  the 
offing  we  had  10  fathoms,  and  had  sight  of  breaches  and  dry  sands. 
Then  we  were  forced  to  stand  back  again,  so  we  stood  back  S.  E.  by  S.  3 
leagues,  and  at  7  o'clock  we  anchored  in  8  fathoms  water,  and  found  a 
tide  set  N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.,  and  it  rises  i  fathom  and  flows  S.  S.  E. 
And  he  that  will  theroughly  discover  this  great  bay,  must  have  a  small 
pinnace,  that  must  draw  but  four  or  five  feet  water,  to  sound  before  him." 
("N.  Y.  Hist.  Coll.,"  I,  130.     "Hazard,  Annals,"  4). 

Captain  Samuel  Argall  anchored  in  the  bay  in  August,  1610,  naming 
the  southern  point  of  land  in  the  Bay  "Cape  de  La  Warre,"  and  it  is  stated 
that  Lord  Delaware  (on  the  authority  of  Governor  Harvey,  of  Vir- 
ginia) was  in  the  bay  the  same  year.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Eng- 
lish in  Virginia  commenced  to  make  use  of  the  name  "Delaware  Bay," 
in  honor  of  the  Governor,  whose  name  was  soon  given  to  the  river  also. 

Hudson  returned  to  Europe  in  October,  1609,  and  made  his  report  to 
the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  When  this  report  reached  Holland  in 
the  spring  of  1610,  interest  was  aroused  in  regions  which  Hudson  had 
visited.  Various  petitions  were  presented  to  the  High  and  Mighty 
States-General  by  merchants  interested  "in  maratime  discovery,"  which 
resulted  in  the  issuance  of  an  edict  that  all  persons  who  had  or  who 
should  hereafter  discover  "any  new  courses,  havens,  countries,  or  places, 
of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  resorting  to,  and  frequenting  the  same  for 
four  voyages." 

In  accordance  with  this  edict  the  States  General  issued  an  exclusive 
grant  to  trade  to  Gerrit  Jacobz  Witssen,  Burgomaster  of  the  City  of 
Amsterdam,  Simon  Morrisen  and  Jonas  Witssen,  owners  of  the  ship 
called  the  "Little  Fox,"  of  which  Jan  de  With  was  Skipper,  and  to  four 
other  ships  which  had  been  fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam. 
One  of  these  vessels  was  called  the  "Fortune,"  and  was  in  command 
of  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobson  Mey.  The  "Tiger,"  in  command  of 
Captain  Adriaen  Block,  was  destroyed  by  fire  after  reaching  the  mouth 
of  the  Manhattan  River.  In  place  of  this  vessel,  a  yacht,  of  about  six- 
teen tons  burden,  was  built  in  this  country.  This  vessel,  called  the 
"Restless,"  was  placed  in  command  of  Captain  Cornelius  Hendricksen. 
The  "Fortune,"  under  Captain  Mey,  went  southward  along  the  coast  to 
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the   Delaware   Bay,  the  eastern  cape  of  which  was  called   Cape  Mey 
(May),  and  the  western,  Cape  Cornelius,  in  honor  of  the  skipper. 

All  of  the  vessels  returned  to  Europe  except  the  "Restless,"  which, 
in  command  of  Captain  Hendricksen,  remained  to  explore  the  coast 
more  fully.  During  the  year  t6i6  Captain  Hendricksen  explored  the 
Delaware  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill,  which  he  discovered  on 
this  trip.  He  returned  to  Holland  and  made  his  report,  which  led  Gerrit 
Jacob  Witsen  and  the  others  associated  with  him  to  send  a  memorial  to 
the  States  General,  narrating  the  discoveries  of  "Cornelius  Hendrickszn 
of  Munnickendam,"  and  asking  for  the  privilege  of  exclusive  trade  with 
this  new  country,  in  accordance  with  the  edict  of  March  27,  1614.  It 
does  not  seem  that  this  request  was  granted. 

Captain  Hendricksen  says  in  his  report  "to  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lords  States  General  of  the  Free,  United  Netherland  Province,"  Au- 
gust 18,  1616,  "First,  he  hath  discovered  for  his  aforesaid  Masters  and 
Directors,  certain  lands,  a  bay  and  three  rivers  situate  between  38  and 
40  degrees.  And  did  there  trade  with  the  Inhabitants ;  said  trade  con- 
sisting of  Sables,  Furs,  Robes  and  other  skins.  .  .  .  He  also  traded  for 
and  bought  from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes,  three  persons,  being 
people  belonging  to  this  Company ;  which  three  persons  were  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks  and  Machicans ;  giving  for  them  kettles, 
beads  and  merchandise"  (Archives,  2d  Ser.  V.  11-12).  It  is  probable 
that  the  "Kleynties  and  his  comrades,"  mentioned  in  a  legend  on  the 
Adrian  Block  map  of  1616,  were  these  traders  who  were  bought  from  the 
Minquas  (Susquehannocks)  by  Hendricksen. 

The  grant  which  had  been  given  to  "The  Directors  of  the  Company 
trading  to  New  Netherland,"  under  the  edict  of  1614,  expired  in  1618. 
In  1620  the  directors  of  this  company  sent  a  petition  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States  General,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

Whereas  the  petitioners  Charter  has  expired,  so  that  every  one  is  now  at  liberty  to 
trade  there,  they  have  again  sent  thither  two  ships,  in  order  to  preserve  the  reputation  of 
said  trade;  some  vessels  have  been  likewise  sent  by  other  traders  exclusive  of  the  Com- 
pany. Now  it  happens,  that  there  is  residing  at  Leydon  a  certain  English  Preacher, 
versed  in  the  Dutch  language,  who  is  well  inclined  to  proceed  thither  to  live,  assuring 
the  petitioners  that  he  has  the  means  of  inducing  over  four  hundred  families  to  accom- 
pany him  thither,  both  out  of  this  country  and  England,  provided  they  would  be 
guarded  and  preserved  from  all  violence  on  the  part  of  other  potentates,  by  the  author- 
ity and  under  the  protection  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and  Mighty 
Lords  States  General,  in  the  propagation  of  the  true,  pure  Christian  religion  in  the 
instruction  of  the  Indians  in  that  country  in  true  learning,  and  in  converting  them  to 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  thus,  through  the  mercy  of  the  Lord,  to  the  greater  glory  of 
this  country's  government,  to  plant  there  a  new  Commonwealth,  all  under  the  order 
and  command  of  your  Princely  Excellency  and  the  High  and  Mighty  I^ords  States 
General.  And  whereas  they,  the  petitioners,  have  experienced  that  his  Majesty  of 
Great  Britain  would  be  disposed  to  people  the  aforesaid  lands  with  the  English  nation, 
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and  by  force  to  render  fruitless  their  possession  and  discovery,  and  thus  deprive  this 
State  of  its  right,  and  apparently  with  ease  surprize  the  ships  of  this  country  which  are 
there,  and  are  ordered  to  remain  there  the  whole  year;  wherefore,  they  the  petitioners, 
pray  and  request  that  your  Princely  Excellency  may  benignly  please  to  take  all  the 
aforesaid  into  favorable  consideration,  so  that  for  the  preservation  of  this  country's 
rights,  the  aforesaid  minister  and  the  four  hundred  families  may  be  taken  under  the 
protection  of  this  country,  and  that  two  ships  of  war  may  be  provisionally  despatched 
to  secure  to  the  state  the  aforesaid  Countries,  inasmuch  as  they  would  be  of  much  im- 
portance, whenever  the  West  India  Company  is  established,  in  respect  to  the  large 
abundance  of  timber  fit  for  ship  building,  &c.    (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  V.  13.) 

This  quotation  is  given  at  length  because  it  contains  the  first  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  establishment  of  a  Dutch  Commonwealth  on 
the  Delaware,  and  also  because  of  the  reference  to  "a  certain  English 
Preacher  versed  in  the  Dutch  language."  The  request  was  not  granted. 
The  "English  Preacher"  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Robinson,  some  of  whose 
associates  embarked  in  the  "Mayflower"  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
colony  at  Plymouth.  Had  this  minister  gone  to  the  Delaware  with  the 
four  hundred  families,  as  suggested,  the  first  mission  to  Christianize  the 
Delaware  Indians  would  have  been  established  at  this  early  date. 

On  August  29,  1620,  the  owners  of  a  ship  called  the  "Glad  Tidings," 
in  command  of  Cornelius  Jacobsen  Mey,  and  two  merchants  of  Amster- 
dam, presented  petitions  for  the  exclusive  trade  under  the  edict  of 
1614.  Both  of  these  parties  claimed  the  right  for  this  trade.  They  were 
asked  to  consult  with  each  other  and  come  to  an  agreement.  This  they 
were  not  able  to  do.  Therefore,  on  November  6,  both  parties  were 
refused  the  permission  asked  for. 

The  famous  West  India  Company  was  organized  and  granted  a  char- 
ter on  June  3,  1621.  The  charter  provides  "that  for  the  term  of  twenty- 
four  years,  none  of  the  natives  or  inhabitants  of  these  countries  shall 
be  permitted  to  sail  to  or  from  the  said  lands  or  to  traffic,  on  the  coast 
of  Africa,  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nor  in 
the  countries  of  America,  or  the  West  Indies,  beginning  at  the  south 
end  of  Terra  Nova,  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  La  Maire,  or  any  other 
straits  and  passages  situated  thereabouts,  to  the  Straits  of  Anian,  as  well 
on  the  North  Sea  as  the  South  Sea;  nor  on  any  islands  situated  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  or  between  both,  nor  in  the  western  or  southern 
countries  reaching,  lying,  and  between  both  the  meridians,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  east,  to  the  east  end  of  New  Guinea  in  the  west,  but 
in  the  name  of  these  United  Netherlands."  The  penalty  for  disobedi- 
ence was  forfeiture  of  the  ships  and  goods  found  upon  these  waters  and 
lands  (Hazard's  "Historical  Collections,"  I,  121-131).  On  September 
28,  1621,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  States  General  by  Claes  Jacobse 
Harincarspel,  of  Amsterdam,  Petrus  Plancius,  "minister  of  the  Holy 
Word."  Lambrecht  Tweenhuyzen,  Hans  Claessen  and  company,  "trad- 
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ing  to  certain  coasts,  countries  and  rivers,  by  them  discovered,  lying  be- 
tween Virginia  and  New  France,  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth 
degrees  of  latitude,  called  New  Netherland ;  also  to  a  great  river  situate 
between  the  thirty-eighth  and  fortieth  degrees."  After  due  considera- 
tion this  petition  was  granted,  "on  condition  that  they  must  be  home 
with  their  ships  and  goods  before  the  first  of  July,  1622,  at  which  date  it 
was  supposed  the  West  India  Company  would  be  ready  for  operation. 

There  is  no  account  of  the  arrival  of  this  trading  enterprise,  which 
consisted  of  two  vessels,  in  the  Delaware,  which  is  called  the  "New 
River,"  in  the  resolution  of  the  States  General  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  ser, 
V.  16).  It  would  seem,  however,  that  they  must  have  reached  the  Dela- 
ware and  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  as  the  news  reached  the 
Virginia  Company  that  the  Dutch  and  French  were  carrying  on  a  trade 
on  that  river,  and  sent  Captain  Jones  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company,  which  claimed  the  region  as  being  within  their  grant. 
Owing  to  the  "wickedness"  of  Jones  and  his  mariners,  the  mission  was 
a  failure  (Hazard,  Annals,  10;  Stith's  "History  of  Virginia,"  198). 

Through  the  information  received  from  the  Virginia  Company  that 
the  Dutch  were  making  attempts  to  gain  control  of  the  trade  in  New 
Netherland,  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  the  English  ambassador  at  The  Hague, 
was  authorized  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  States  General. 
In  a  letter  to  him  from  the  Privy  Council,  it  is  said,  "Whereas  His 
Mats,  subjectes  have  many  yeares  since  taken  possession  of  the  whole 
precinct  and  inhabited  some  partes  of  the  North  of  Virginia  (by  us 
called  New  England)  of  all  which  countries  His  Matie  hath  in  like  manner 
some  years  since  by  patent  granted  the  quiet  and  full  possession  to  par- 
ticular persons ;  Nevertheless,  wee  understand  that  the  yeare  past  the 
Hollanders  have  entered  upon  some  partes  thereof  and  there  left  a  Colonic 
and  given  new  names  to  the  several  ports  appertaining  to  that  part  of  the 
countrie,  and  are  now  in  readiness  to  send  for  their  supply  six  or  eight 
shippes."  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  after  a  full  inquiry,  reported  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council,  February  5,  1621,  that  for  the  past  four  or  five 
years  the  Amsterdam  merchants  had  been  carrying  on  a  trade  and  that 
"they  have  certaine  factors  there  continually  resident  trading  with  sav- 
ages, and  at  this  present  there  is  a  shipp  at  Amsterdam  bound  for  those 
parts;  but  I  cannot  learne  of  anie  Colonic  eyther  already  planted  there 
by  these  people,  or  so  much  as  intended ;  &  I  have  this  further  reason  to 
believe  there  is  none,  because  within  these  few  months  divers  inhab- 
itants of  this  country  to  a  considerable  number  of  familyes  have  been 
suters  unto  me,  to  procure  them  a  place  of  habitation  amongst  his  Maties. 
subjects  in  those  parts."     (Archives,  2d  Ser.  V.  17-20). 

In  the  memorial  of  Sir  Dudley  Carleton  to  the  States  General,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1622,  it  is  stated:  "Now,  H.  M.  having  incontestably  the  right  to 
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said  country  (jure  primae  occupationis)  has  commanded  me  to  represent 
to  you  the  said  state  of  said  affair  and  request  you  in  his  name,  not  only 
that  the  ships  already  equipped  for  said  voyage,  may  by  your  authority, 
be  stopped,  but  also  that  the  ulterior  prosecution  of  said  plantation  may 
be  expressly  forbidden."  (op.  cit.  20,  Hazzard,  Annals,  11). 

This,  as  stated  by  Hazard,  is  the  first  assertion  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment of  the  "unlawfulness  of  the  Dutch  colony." 

In  1623  the  West  India  Company  made  arrangements  to  carry  out  its 
plans  according  to  the  charter  of  1621.  Captain  Cornelius  Jacobsen  Mey, 
who  had  visited  Delaware  Bay  in  1614,  and  Adriaen  Jorisz  Tienpont 
were  appointed  commanders  of  the  expedition  to  the  Delaware,  or  South, 
River.  The  ship,  called  the  "New  Netherland,"  reached  the  bay  and  then 
sailed  up  the  river  about  fifteen  leagues,  where  Fort  Nassau  was 
erected  on  the  eastern  shore,  near  the  present  Gloucester  Point.  All 
historical  writers,  with  few  exceptions,  fix  this  attempted  settlement 
as  the  first  one  of  any  European  nation  on  the  Delaware  River. 

Hazard  says  of  this  fort :  "It  is  said  to  have  been  built  of  logs,  and 
that  a  garrison  was  continually  maintained  there."  There  is  more  dif- 
ficulty, at  this  remote  period,  in  determining  the  locality  of  this  fort, 
than  in  settling  the  date  of  its  erection,  as  no  vestiges  remain  to  indicate 
the  precise  spot,  and  tradition  can  afford  but  little  aid  in  deciding  the 
question.  Most  historians,  however,  agree  that  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  present  Gloucester  Point,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  most 
northerly  branch  of  Timber  Creek,  then  called  Sassackon.  Various 
names  have  been  assigned  to  it,  or  its  vicinity,  as  Hermaomessing,  Arme, 
Wamix,  Tekoke,  Techaacho,  Arwames,  &c.     (Annals,  13). 

As  to  this  being  the  first  place  at  which  the  Europeans  attempted 
a  settlement.  Hazard  quotes  from  the  Holland  Documents,  VIII,  73,  as 
translated  by  O'Callaghan's  "History  of  New  Netherlands,"  I,  100: 
"There  is  also  the  positive  testimony  of  an  Indian  sachem  that  a  skipper, 
named  Cornelius,  with  one  eye,  or  having  a  film  on  the  eye,  was  the  first 
who  coming  there,  (to  New  Netherlands)  established  himself  on  the 
South  River."     (Annals,  12). 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  accounts  as  given  by  various  his- 
torians as  to  the  length  of  time  that  Captain  Mey  remained  at  Fort 
Nassau,  and  of  just  what  he  did  while  he  was  there,  and  why  he  deserted 
the  post.  He  evidently  had  carried  on  a  trade  with  the  Indians,  by 
whom  it  is  said  that  he  was  highly  esteemed.  The  fort  was  visited  in 
1633  by  De  Vries,  who  found  it  deserted  by  the  Dutch  and  in  possession 
of  a  few  Indians,  and  yet  in  the  same  year  there  is  a  record  that  Arent 
Corsen  was  there  with  a  clerk,  and  that  he  had  purchased  another  site 
on  the  Schuylkill,  upon  which  he  intended  to  build  another  fort  by  order 
of  the  directors  of  the  company.     There  is  much  confusion  in  the  facts 
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relating  to  the  early  history  of  this  fort.  It  is  positively  known  that 
the  administration  of  Wouter  Van  Twiller  commenced  in  1633.  He  at 
that  time  probably  repaired  and  strengthened  the  fort,  built  a  large 
house  (Holland  Documents,  III,  97),  and  carried  on  a  trade  with  the 
Indians.  It  is  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Accounts  on  New 
Netherland,  1644.  "Ii^  the  years  1622  and  1623,  the  West  India  Company 
took  possession,  by  virtue  of  their  charter,  of  said  country,  and  con- 
veyed thither,  in  their  ship,  the  'New  Netherland,'  divers  Colonists, 
under  the  direction  of  Cornelis  Jacobsz  Mey,  and  Adriaen  Jorissz.  Tien- 
point,  which  Directors  in  the  year  1624,  built  Fort  Orange  on  the  North 
River,  and  Fort  Nassau  on  the  South  River,  and  after  that,  in  1626,  Fort 
Amsterdam  on  the  Manhattes.  In  all  which  garrisons  were  continually 
maintained,  and  trade  was  carried  on  in  those  several  districts  with 
yachts,  sloops  and  other  craft."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  Ser.  V,  81-82). 

It  is  known  that  the  English  from  Connecticut,  under  a  George 
Holmes,  with  twelve  or  thirteen  men,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
capture  Fort  Nassau  in  1635.  They  were  captured  by  the  Dutch  and 
sent  to  Manhattan. 

When  the  Swedes  arrived  on  the  Delaware  in  1638,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Dutch  had  no  forts  on  the  river,  and  yet  in  the  report  of  Andreas 
Hudde,  commissary  on  the  Delaware,  made  in  1648,  he  states,  in 
referring  to  the  erection  of  Fort  Christina,  by  the  Swedes :  "This  is  the 
first  fort  constructed  by  the  Swedes  under  the  command  of  one  Peter 
Minuit,  in  the  year  1638,  although  the  company  had  then  a  sufficient 
garrison  on  the  river,  and  sufficient  fortifications,  men,  and  ammunitions 
of  war,  and  had  been  in  possession  of  this  country  more  than  fourteen 
years  before  this  settlement  of  the  Swedes ;  which  Peter  Minuit  served 
the  Hon.  Company  here  as  Director."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  no). 

There  is  sufficient  documentary  evidence  to  show  that  the  Dutch 
occupied  Fort  Nassau  until  1650  or  165 1,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  them 
because  it  was  "too  high  up,  and  too  much  out  of  the  way."  They  re- 
moved at  that  time  to  Fort  Casimir,  at  New  Castle. 

In  1624  Peter  Minuit,  the  director  of  New  Netherland,  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam.  His  authority,  with  his  council  of  five  members,  was  exec- 
utive, legislative  and  judicial.  While  many  histories  give,  in  the  list 
of  directors,  the  names  of  Cornelius  May  (for  1624)  and  William  Van 
Hulst  (for  1625),  these  men  appear  to  have  been  simply  the  directors  of 
expeditions,  rather  than  directors  of  the  affairs  of  the  New  Netherlands, 
and,  therefore,  Peter  Minuit  was  the  first  actual  Director  or  Governor 
of  the  Dutch  colonies  on  the  North  and  South  Rivers. 

In  1629  the  High  and  Mighty  States  General  passed  a  "New  Project 
of  Freedoms,  Privileges  and  Exemptions"  to  all  persons  of  condition,  for 
the  purpose  of  planting  colonies  in  New  Netherland.       Article  three 
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states:  "And  for  Lords  and  Patroons  of  New  Netherland  shall  be  ac- 
knowledged those  who  will,  within  six  years  from  this  time  (exclusive 
of  the  year  of  admission)  undertake  to  plant  in  New  Netherland  a  colonie 
of  forty-eight  souls,  on  pain,  in  case  of  palpable  neglect,  of  being  de- 
prived, at  their  High  Mightinesses'  discretion,  of  their  acquired  Free- 
doms, Privileges  and  Exemption."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  50-54). 

In  this  document,  the  company  "reserves  to  itself  the  island  of  Man- 
hattes,  Fort  Orange,  with  the  lands  and  island  appertaining  thereunto, 
Staten  Island,  the  land  of  Achassemes,  Arasick  and  Hobokina,  together 
with  the  Colonie  of  Swanendale." 

On  June  19,  1629,  Samuel  Godyn  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  com- 
mence a  colony  on  the  Delaware.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  chamber 
at  Amsterdam,  it  is  recorded :  "The  Heer  Samuel  Godyn,  having  here- 
tofore given  notice  here  that  he  intended  to  plant  a  colony  in  New 
Netherland,  and  that  he  also,  to  that  end,  had  engaged  two  persons  to 
proceed  thither  to  examine  into  the  situation  of  those  quarters,  now 
declares  that  he,  in  quality  of  patroon,  has  undertaken  to  occupy  the 
bay  of  the  South  River,  on  the  conditions  concluded  in  the  last  Assembly 
of  the  XIX,  as  he  hath  likewise  notified  the  Director,  Peter  Minuit,  and 
charged  him  to  register  the  same  there."  (O'Callaghan's  "History  of  New 
Netherlands,"  I,  479).  On  the  ist  of  June,  Godyn  had  purchased  from 
Quesquakous,  Eesanques  and  Sickonesius  "and  inhabitants  of  their  vil- 
lage, situate  at  the  south  cape  of  the  Bay  of  the  South  River,"  a  tract 
of  land,  extending  from  Cape  Henlopen  inland  thirty-two  miles,  and 
two  miles  in  breadth.  This  purchase  was  approved  by  Peter  Minuit  and 
the  council  of  five  members  on  July  15,  1630.  Hazard  says  that  in  the 
Albany  document,  from  which  he  obtained  his  information,  that  no 
names  are  signed  to  this  deed,  and  that  Samuel  Bloemmaert  (as  he 
records  the  name)  is  not  mentioned  in  it.  In  the  copy  as  recorded  in 
the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania,  the  patent  is  signed  by  Peter  Minuit, 
Director;  Pieter  Blyvelt,  Jacob  Elbersen  Wissinck,  Jan  Jansen  Brouwer, 
Symon  Dircksen  Pos,  Reyner  Harmensen,  and  Jan  Lampe,  sheriff,  and 
the  transfer  of  land  is  made  to  "Samuel  Godin  and  Samuel  Blommaert, 
absent;  and  for  whom  We,  by  virtue  of  our  office,  under  proper  stipula- 
tion, do  accept  the  same."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  Ser.  V.  26).  In  a  letter 
of  the  West  India  Company  to  the  States  General,  in  1632,  the  sheriff  of 
the  New  Netherlands  is  spoken  of  as  "Jan  Lampo,  of  Cantelbergh, 
Sheriff  on  the  Island  of  Manhattes,  came  to  us  here  and  informed  us 
that,  on  arriving  with  your  ship,  named  the  'Eendracht,'  in  the  port  of 
Plymouth,  were  there  (Peter  Minuit  was  with  him)  arrested  for  having 
traded  in  countries  under  the  King  of  Great  Britain's  jurisdiction." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2d  Ser.  V.  36). 

David  Pietersen  De  Vries,  of  Hoorn,  "a  bold  and  skilful  seaman," 
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and  a  master  of  artilery,  returned  from  the  East  Indies  and  met  with 
Samuel  Godyn,  who  told  him  of  the  proposed  colony  on  the  South 
River  and  offered  him  the  commandership  and  a  position  "as  second 
patroon."  De  Vries  declined  to  accept  this  offer  unless  he  was  made 
equal  with  the  others  as  a  patroon.  This  was  finally  agreed  to  and 
articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1630. 
The  members  in  this  association  of  patroons  were,  Samuel  Godyn,  Kil- 
liaen  Van  Rensselaer,  Samuel  Bloemmaert,  Jan  De  Laet  and  De  Vries. 
Other  patroons  were  afterwards  added  to  this  association.  Everything 
was  made  ready  for  the  proposed  expedition,  A  ship  and  yacht  were 
fitted  out,  and  on  December  12,  1630,  the  vessels  sailed  from  Texel,  with 
about  thirty  colonists  and  the  necessary  supplies  for  the  planting  of  a 
colony  on  the  South  River.     (De  Vries,  N,  Y,  Hist.  Coll.  I.  N.  S.,  250). 

The  exact  time  of  the  landing  of  these  vessels  on  the  Delaware  can- 
not be  determined,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  expedition  reached  its 
destination  in  March  or  April  of  1630.  De  Vries  passed  Cape  Cornelius 
and  entered  a  deep  creek  which  was  called  Hoornkill,  the  present 
Whorekill,  or  Lewes  Creek  (De  Vries,  who  should  have  known  the 
exact  name,  records  it  as  "Hoere  Kil."  It  is  stated  by  some  authorities 
that  the  stream  was  called  Hoorn  Creek,  in  honor  of  Captain  Mey,  who 
was  from  Hoorn,  in  Holland.  The  author  has  discovered  what  seems  to 
be  the  origin  of  the  name,  which  cannot  be  given.  But,  is  convinced 
that  the  proper  name  is  that  which  is  recorded  by  De  Vries,  as  "Hoere 
Kil,"  and  which  is  translated  Whorekill). 

Having  selected  a  strategic  point,  De  Vries  erected  a  palisaded 
house,  which  was  called  Fort  Oplandt.  The  settlement  was  made  upon 
the  purchase  of  land  which  had  been  made  by  Godyn  in  1629,  and  was 
given  the  name  of  Zwanendal,  or  "Valley  of  Swans." 

De  Vries,  after  having  erected  the  small  fortification  and  started  off 
the  small  colony  in  its  great  adventure  in  the  new  country,  sailed  for 
Holland,  leaving  Gillis  Hosset  (Giles  Osset)  in  charge,  as  commissary. 

Another  purchase  of  land  was  made  by  Peter  Heysen,  skipper  of  the 
"Walrus"  (which  probably  is  the  name  of  the  vessel  which  brought  the 
colonists  to  the  Valley  of  Swans),  and  Gillis  Hossett,  for  lands  on  the 
east  side  of  Godyn's  East  Bay,  called  Cape  May.  These  lands  were 
purchased  for  Samuel  Godyn  and  Samuel  Bloemmart,  and  extended  from 
Cape  May  "bayward  in,"  and  four  miles  southward  along  the  coast,  four 
miles  "landward  in,"  being  a  square  of  sixteen  miles.  This  was  dated 
June  3,  1631.  Thus  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  river  came  into  the 
possession  of  Godyn  and  Bloemmaert,  and  the  name  "Valley  of  Swans" 
applied  to  the  entire  tract. 

Gillis  Hossett,  or  Giles  Osset,  set  up  a  post  on  these  lands,  bearing 
upon  it  a  piece  of  tin  upon  which  was  inscribed  the  arms  of  the  Nether- 
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lands.  An  Indian,  not  knowing  anything  of  the  customs  of  the  civilized 
nations  of  this  period,  and  with  no  knowledge  of  the  significance  of  the 
tin  plate,  took  down  the  coat  of  arms  for  his  own  use.  This  most  in- 
nocent petty  larceny  was  regarded  by  Hossett  as  an  insult  to  Holland, 
and  after  much  complaint  and  raging  before  the  Indians,  demanded 
redress  for  the  crime.  The  Indians  brough  the  head  of  the  chief  who 
had  taken  the  tin  to  make  into  pipes.  This,  of  course,  was  far  more 
drastic  punishment  than  Hossett  had  expected,  and  he  told  the  Indians 
so.  As  a  result  of  this  whole  affair,  the  Indians  decided  upon  revenge. 
When  the  people  were  at  work  in  the  fields  and  the  house  was  protected 
by  a  sick  man  and  a  bull  dog,  which  was  chained  out  of  doors,  three  of 
the  Indians  went  to  the  house,  killed  the  man  and  the  dog,  and  then 
went  to  the  fields  and  killed  all  of  the  people,  save  Theunis  Willemsen. 
De  Vries  says  that  thirty-two  persons,  who  were  in  the  colony  were 
killed.  He  also  says  "all  our  people  were  murdered  by  the  Indians,  oc- 
casioned by  some  trifling  quarrels  of  our  commander,  Gillis  Osset,  we 
lost  our  settlements  by  mere  jangling  with  the  Indians  when  thirty-two 
of  our  men  were  murdered."     (N.  Y.,  De  Vries,  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I.  N.  S., 

252). 

De  Vries  returned  to  the  South  River  in  December,  1632,  having 
heard  of  the  destruction  of  the  colony  at  the  Valley  of  Swans,  which  he 
reached  on  the  6th,  and  found  the  house  destroyed  and  the  ground  cov- 
ered with  the  heads  and  bones  of  the  slaughtered  colonists.  No  Indians 
were  about  the  place.  The  same  day  he  fired  a  gun  aboard  the  ship  in 
order  to  attract  them  to  the  place,  and  on  the  7th  two  Indians  appeared 
near  the  site  of  the  destroyed  stockade.  They  wished  the  people  on 
the  vessel  to  come  to  the  shore,  which  De  Vries  did  the  next  day  in  a 
yacht,  going  up  the  creek  to  the  site  of  the  house.  After  much  giving  of 
presents,  the  Indians  finally  went  abroad  the  yacht,  and  peace  was  made. 
From  one  of  the  Indians  De  Vries  received  the  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  settlement,  and  of  the  causes  leading  to  it. 

After  this  time  De  Vries  engaged  in  fishing  and  in  making  a  place 
for  boiling  whale  oil.  He  went  up  the  river  to  the  site  of  the  former 
Fort  Nassau.  Here  he  was  met  by  some  Indians,  who  desired  to  trade 
with  him.  But,  as  he  had  given  away  and  traded  all  of  his  articles  at  the 
Valley  of  Swans,  he  had  nothing  to  give  in  trade  for  furs,  as  he  was 
anxious  to  use  such  articles  as  he  had  for  the  purchase  of  corn.  The 
Indians  told  him  to  go  to  Timmerkill  (Cooper's  Creek),  but  an  Indian 
woman,  who  belonged  to  the  "Sankitans"  (probably  the  Mohawk)  told 
him,  after  receiving  a  present  of  a  dress,  that  the  Indians  had  killed  the 
crew  of  an  English  boat,  and  that  they  would  probably  make  an  attack 
upon  his  party.  But  De  Vries  went  on  to  Timmerkill,  fully  prepared  for 
any  attempt  which  the  Indians  might  make  to  attack  him.     The  Indians 
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came  on  board  the  yacht,  some  of  them  dressed  in  the  English  jackets  of 
the  men  who  had  been  killed,  as  stated  by  the  woman.  After  a  time  De 
Vries  ordered  them  ashore,  and  when  they  wished  to  remain  to  trade 
beaver  skins,  he  threatened  to  fire  if  they  did  not  depart,  at  the  same  time 
telling  them  that  Mankito  had  told  him  of  their  designs.  They  then 
departed. 

De  Vries  then  returned  to  the  site  of  the  fort,  where  he  carried  on 
a  trade  with  a  large  number  of  Indians,  who  had  made  peace  with  him, 
bartering  for  corn  and  furs  with  them.  He  then  went  to  Virginia,  in 
order  to  purchase  corn  and  other  provisions.  He  was  welcomed  there 
by  the  Governor  and  other  officers,  whom  he  told,  in  reply  to  their  ques- 
tions, that  he  was  from  the  South  River.  He  was  told  that  the  South 
Bay  belonged  to  the  British,  and  was  named  Delaware  Bay,  because  of 
its  discovery  by  Lord  Delaware,  who  had  taken  possession  of  it.  De 
Vries  then  informed  the  Governor  that  the  Dutch  had  built  a  fort  upon 
the  river  many  years  before.  De  Vries  returned  to  the  colony  on 
the  Delaware,  and  soon  after  left  it  and  returned  to  New  Amsterdam. 
Thus  ended  the  second  expedition  to  the  Delaware. 

Peter  Minuit  was  recalled  from  New  Amsterdam  in  the  spring  of 
1632,  and  was  succeeded  by  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed as  Director-General  of  New  Netherland.  He  arrived  at  Fort 
Amsterdam  in  April,  1633,  on  the  ship  "Salt  Mountain."  At  this  time, 
so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  there  was  no  settlement  whatever  of  any 
Europeans  left  on  the  Delaware  River. 

It  is  said,  as  stated  before,  that  Van  Twiller  soon  after  taking  the 
directorship  at  New  Amsterdam,  repaired  and  strengthened  Fort  Nassau. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

COMMENCEMENT    OF   THE    SWEDISH    SETTLEMENTS    ON 

THE  DELAWARE. 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  book  to  give  a  complete 
history  of  the  development  of  the  Dutch  and  Sv^edish  settlements  on 
the  Delav^are  River.  The  amount  of  material  available  is  so  great  that 
the  author  can  only  hope  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  first  settlements  which 
were  made  by  the  Europeans  along  this  most  historic  river,  showing  how 
the  foundations  upon  which  the  great  structure  of  this  Commonwealth 
were  first  started. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  greatest  king  which  Sweden  ever  had,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  all  time,  amid  the  storms  which  were  then 
sweeping  over  Europe,  with  the  vision  of  a  prophet,  saw  as  early  as  1624 
what  the  colonization  of  America  would  mean  to  the  oppressed  and  dis- 
tracted people  of  the  New  World.  All  Europe  was  a  seething  furnace  of 
hatred,  strife,  oppression,  discontent  and  suffering.  The  awful  Thirty 
Years  War  was  but  the  expression  of  the  distracted  and  harrowed  soul 
of  humanity.  This  epoch,  which  produced  some  of  the  greatest  and  most 
outstanding  figures  in  human  history,  among  which  were  John  Hampden, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Archbishop  Laud,  William  of  Orange,  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, Cardinal  Mazarin,  John  Sobieski,  John  Cotton,  Thomas  Hooker, 
Roger  Williams  and  many  others,  produced  no  greater  or  more  influen- 
tial man  than  Gustavus  Adolphus. 

But,  dark  as  was  the  situation  of  the  people  of  Europe,  it  was  the 
cause  of  the  settlement  and  rapid  development  of  America,  and  especially 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania,  more  than  any 
other  of  the  American  colonies,  became  the  "Land  of  Promise,"  towards 
which  the  eyes  of  oppressed  and  suffering  humanity  were  turned  with 
hope  and  longing.  It  was  well  for  America,  and  doubly  well  for  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  people  who  came  "out  of  Egypt"  to  this  "Land  of 
Promise"  came  to  it  seeking  for  homes  and  for  a  "better  country"  in 
which  they  could  erect  their  temples  for  the  service  of  God,  whom  they 
could  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience.  Men- 
nonite,  Quaker,  Schwenkfelder,  Moravian,  Dunkard,  Presbyterian  and 
the  numerous  other  "sectarians,"  as  well  as  the  "Church  People,"  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware,  not  seeking  for  gold,  as  did  the  Spaniards 
who  colonized  Mexico  and  South  America,  but  seeking  for  a  "better 
country"  in  which  they  could  build  their  homes,  worship  God,  educate 
their  children  and  gain  a  living.  The  foundations  of  Pennsylvania 
were  constructed  of  strong  material,  and  they  were  solidly  built. 
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Gustavus  Adolphus,  in  1624,  dreamed  of  just  such  a  "Holy  Experi- 
ment" as  that  which  William  Penn  started  in  1682.  As  Dr.  Reynolds 
well  says,  in  writing  of  the  vision  of  the  Swedish  King:  "He  proposed 
there  to  found  a  free  state,  where  the  laborer  should  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  toil,  where  the  rights  of  conscience  should  be  inviolate.  .  .  .  All 
should  be  secure  in  their  persons,  their  property,  and  their  rights  of 
conscience.  It  should  be  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  all  nations,  a 
place  of  security  for  the  honor  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of  those  who 
were  flying  from  bloody  battlefields,  and  from  homes  made  desolate  by 
the  fire  and  the  sword  of  the  persecutor.  No  slaves  should  burden  that 
soil,  "for,"  said  Gustavus, — and  we  realize  the  profound  truth  of  his  polit- 
ical economy  after  an  experience  of  two  centuries,  at  the  end  of  which 
slavery  expired  amid  the  death  throes  of  our  Civil  War — "slaves  cost  a 
great  deal,  labor  with  reluctance,  and  soon  perish  from  hard  usage." 
But,  "the  Swedish  nation  is  industrious  and  intelligent,  and  hereby  we 
shall  gain  more  by  a  free  people  with  wives  and  children."  (Acrelius, 
"History  of  New  Sweden,"  VIII). 

Before  any  of  the  plans  for  carrying  out  this  undertaking  could  be 
put  into  operation  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  to  rush  into  the  conflict  in 
Germany  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  individual  liberty  of  conscience  by 
the  power  of  the  sword.  In  this  conflict,  the  heroic  champion  of  hu- 
manity met  Wallenstein,  with  an  army  of  40,000  soldiers,  at  the  battle  of 
Lutzen,  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1632,  defeated  him,  but  gave  up  his 
own  life  as  a  sacrifice.  It  is  stated  by  Bancroft  that  but  a  few  days 
before  the  battle  in  which  he  lost  his  life,  Adolphus,  at  Nuremberg, 
recommended  this  enterprise  to  the  people  of  Germany,  as  he  had  before 
recommended  it  to  the  people  of  Sweden. 

William  Usselinx  (Usselincx),  a  merchant  of  Antwerp,  who  had 
been  the  originator  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  but  who  had  left 
it  for  some  reason,  first  presented  the  plans  for  a  Swedish  West  India 
Company  to  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  1624.  As  a  result  of  these  confer- 
ences between  the  King  and  Usselinx,  a  charter  was  granted  to  the 
Swedish  West  India  Company  on  June  14,  1626.  A  copy  of  the  vari- 
ous sections  of  this  charter  is  given  by  Hazard  (Annals,  16-20).  The 
reason  given  for  the  formation  of  this  company  is  of  interest.  Gus- 
tavus Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden, 

Finding  it  serviceable  and  necessary  to  the  welfare  and  improvement  of  his  king- 
dom and  subjects,  that  trade,  produce,  and  commerce  should  grow  within  our  (his) 
kingdom  and  dominions,  and  be  furthered  by  all  proper  means,  and  having  received  of 
credible  and  experienced  persons  good  information,  that  in  Africa,  Asia,  America,  and 
Magellanica,  or  Terra  Australis,  very  rich  lands  and  islands  do  exist,  certain  of  which 
are  people  by  a  well  governed  nation,  certain  others  by  heathen  and  wild  men,  and 
others  still  uninhabited;  and  others  not  as  yet  perfectly  discovered,  and  that  not  only 
with  such  places  a  great  trade  may  be  driven,  but  that  the  hope  strengthens  of  bringing 
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such  people  easily,  through  the  setting  on  foot  commercial  intercourse,  to  a  better  civil 
state,  and  to  the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion  ....  for  the  spread  of  the  Holy  Gos- 
pel, and  the  prosperity  of  our  (his)  subjects. 

One  of  the  sections  states :  "And,  whereas,  William  Usselincx,  of  Bra- 
bant, Antwerp,  has  spent  much  time  of  his  life  in  seeking  out  said  ports, 
and  by  the  testimony  of  the  State  of  Flanders,  and  Maurice,  Prince  of 
Orange,  he  is  stated  as  the  chief  inventor  in  Holland  of  the  West  India 
Company,  and  by  him  its  administration  has  been  much  aided,  and  hav- 
ing already  resolved  to  establish  himself  in  Sweden,  has  promised  faith- 
fully to  exert  himself ;  therefore,  to  recompense  him,  the  company  are  to 
pay  him  i  florin  per  1,000,  of  the  merchandise  which  the  company  shall 
either  import  or  export  during  its  traffic  within  the  limits  of  its  charter." 

After  receiving  this  charter,  the  King  sent  out  letters  inviting  people 
to  contribute  to  the  company,  according  to  their  means.  The  time 
limit  fixed  for  the  payment  of  the  subscriptions  was  the  ist  of  May, 
1628.  But,  owing  to  the  war  which  followed,  and  in  which  the  King 
had  such  an  important  part,  nothing  was  done  for  some  time  after- 
wards, although  some  historical  writers  (Campanius)  state  that  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  took  place  in  1628. 

The  Thirty  Years  War,  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  various 
other  lesser  events,  made  it  impossible  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
company,  which  was  dissolved  and  its  subscriptions  cancelled. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  and  most  romantic  fact,  that  during  the  closing 
days  of  this  year  there  should  be  born  the  little  girl  who  was  to  play 
such  a  vital  part  in  the  development  of  the  plans  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
her  father,  whom  she  followed  to  the  throne  at  such  a  critical  time. 
Christina,  who  succeeded  her  father  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  in  1632, 
when  but  six  years  of  age,  was  born  on  December  8.  (Hazard  says  on 
the  9th),  1626.  Until  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age  (1644),  the  king- 
dom was  under  a  regency,  in  which  the  Chancellor  Axel  Oxenstierna, 
who  had  been  the  leading  power  in  Sweden  under  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
was  the  real  ruler,  and  who  really  remained  so  after  the  Queen  ascended 
the  throne.  This  most  remarkable  man,  born  at  Upland  June  16,  1583, 
was  in  every  way  well  qualified  to  carry  out  the  policies  of  his  great 
king.  It  was  well  for  Sweden  and  well  for  the  world  that  when  the 
great  leader  of  religious  freedom  was  taken  away,  that  he  should  leave 
behind  him  such  a  kindred  spirit  in  the  person  of  this  high  and  noble- 
minded  man,  to  take  the  torch  of  liberty  from  his  falling  hands  and  carry 
it  until  its  light  should  reach  the  shores  of  the  far  distant  Delaware, 

Before  his  death  at  Liitzen,  Gustavus  Adolphus  drew  up  a  recommen- 
dation of  his  plans  for  a  company,  which  was  left  unsigned  by  him, 
owing  to  his  death  just  one  month  afterwards.  Chancellor  Oxenstierna, 
on  April  10,  1633,  published  the  recommendation,  or  proclamation,  of  the 
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King,  adding  these  words,  "though  the  above  declaration  and  amplifi- 
cation of  the  before-mentioned  privileges  of  his  majesty,  of  glorious 
memory,  could  not  have  been  signed,  on  account  of  the  multifarious  and 
incredible  affairs  of  the  war,  I  cannot,  in  consequence  of  my  duty  and 
good  personal  knowledge,  but  certify  that  the  same  has  been  the  highest 
desire  and  wish  of  his  royal  majesty;  therefore,  I,  by  the  crown  of 
Sweden,  and  plenipotentiary  minister-general,  have  signed  it  with  my 
own  hand,  and  affixed  the  seal  to  it,  at  Heilebrunn,  April  lo,  1633." 
The  Chancellor  published  an  address,  in  which  he  states  the  causes  of  the 
delays  in  carrying  out  the  plans,  as  at  first  stated  in  the  charter  to  the 
company  and  closes  with  these  words,  after  mentioning  the  other  delays, 
"and  also  by  the  long,  tedious  and  necessary  absence  (granted  by  his 
majesty)  of  the  original  projector  of  this  work,  until  this  date,  and  who 
is  now  appointed  first  director,  our  beloved  W.  Usselincx.  These  delays 
were  not  without  a  special  divine  providence"  (Bancroft  I,  502.  Haz- 
zard,  Annals,  34). 

The  time  limit  for  uniting  with  the  company  was  extended  to  January 
I,  1634. 

While  these  preparations  were  under  way  in  Sweden,  the  Dutch  in 
the  New  Netherlands  were  not  idle.  Van  Twiller,  who  had  succeeded 
Minuit  as  Director,  gave  orders  to  Arent  Corssen,  the  commissary  at 
the  repaired  Fort  Nassau,  to  purchase  a  tract  of  land  upon  the  Schuyl- 
kill River.  This  was  done,  and  upon  the  tract  purchased  Fort  Bevers- 
rede  was  later  erected.  The  deed  for  this  land,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 
report  of  Hudde  in  1648,  was  signed  by  Amattehooren,  Alebackinne, 
Sinquees  and  four  other  chiefs,  all  of  whom  affix  their  totem.  (Archives 
of  Pa.,  2d  Ser.  V.  no,  257). 

Another  change  took  place  in  the  land  affairs  on  the  Delaware,  which 
had  its  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  settlement  of  the  region  by 
the  Dutch.  On  account  of  various  difificulties  which  arose  between  the 
patroons  of  New  Netherland  and  the  West  India  Company,  the  Assembly 
of  the  XIX.  authorized  the  directors  of  the  company  "to  treat  and  trans- 
act with  all  the  patroons  and  colonists  in  New  Netherlands,  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  patroonships,  colonies,  dignities,  houses,  buildings,  lands, 
merchandises,  and  all  the  rights,  effects,  appendages,  and  dependencies 
thereof,  which  they  were  in  possession  of  there."  In  order  to  carry  out 
this  plan,  an  agreement  was  entered  into  on  November  27,  1634,  and  on 
February  7,  1635,  the  contract  was  signed,  by  which  the  lands  on  both 
sides  of  the  Delaware  River,  known  as  the  "Valley  of  Swans,"  were 
transferred  to  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company.  This  con- 
tract reads,  in  part,  that  the  owners  agree  "to  surrender,  as  they  hereby 
do,  their  two  colonies  named  Zwanendal,  in  New  Netherland,  together 
with  the  jurisdictions,  dignities,  lands,  rights,  and  dependencies  there- 
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unto  belonging,  which  they  there,  by  virtue  of  their  two  distinct  sealed 
patents  obtained  before  the  council  of  New  Netherland,  resident  on  the 
island  of  Manhattan,  dated  15th  July,  1630,  and  June  3,  1631,  in  pur- 
suance of  letters  of  conveyance  passed  by  Queskakous  and  Ensankes, 
Sickonesyns  and  inhabitants  of  their  villages,  and  the  other  by  Sawot- 
bone,  Wiewyt,  Pemhacky,  and  others,  appearing  on  the  aforesaid  date, 
both  situate  on  the  South  River,  as  well  on  the  south  hook  of  the  bay,  as 
on  the  east  side  of  the  said  river,  with  all  such  houses,  buildings,  out- 
houses, as  they  or  their  servants  may  have  purchased,  erected,  or  brought 
there,  none  excepted,  to  trade  with  these  together  with  their  own  free 
goods,  without  reserving  therein  any  right  of  action,  placing  such  prop- 
erty from  henceforward  in  full  possession  of  the  aforesaid  company,  ac- 
cording to  the  aforesaid  original  letters,  which  they  hereby  deliver  over, 
consenting  at  all  times  to  grant  to  aforesaid  company,  &c.,  when  re- 
quired, further  conveyance."  The  payments  were  15,600  guilders 
($6,240)  in  installments  on  May  27,  1635,  August  27,  1636,  November 
27,  1637.  Each  partner  was  to  receive  a  special  obligation  for  his  interest 
"pro  quota  and  rata."  (O'Callaghan,  I,  481.  Quoted  by  Hazard,  An- 
nals, 40). 

On  March  28,  1638,  William  Kieft  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam,  on 
board  a  ship  called  the  "Herring,"  to  succeed  Van  Twiller  as  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland. 

Peter  Minuit,  who  had  been  director  of  the  West  India  Company  in 
1624,  and  who  had  remained  at  New  Amsterdam  until  1633,  returned  to 
Holland  and  then  went  to  Sweden,  where  he  became  associated  with  the 
Swedish  company.  Under  the  patronage  of  Queen  Christina  and  Oxen- 
stierna  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  vessels  sent  to  the  Delaware  to 
plant  a  Swedish  colony.  These  vessels,  the  "Key  of  Calmar"  and  the 
"Griffin,"  left  Sweden  the  latter  part  of  1637  or  early  in  1638,  reaching 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  in  April,  1638.  This  stop  at  Jamestown  is  an- 
nounced in  an  official  letter  written  by  Jerome  Hawley,  treasurer  of 
Virginia,  to  Secretary  Windebanke,  May  8,  1638.  In  it  he  says,  in  part, 
after  mentioning  a  previous  letter: 

Since  which  time  here  arrived  a  Dutch  ship,  with  commission  from  the  young  Queen 
of  Sweden,  and  signed  by  eight  chief  lords  of  Sweden,  the  copy  whereof  I  would  have 
taken  to  send  to  your  honour,  but  the  captain  would  not  permit  me  to  take  any  copy 
thereof,  except  he  might  have  free  trade  for  tobacco  to  carry  to  Sweden,  which  being 
contrary  to  his  majesty's  instructions,  the  governor  excused  himself  thereof.  The  ship 
remained  here  about  ten  days,  to  refresh  with  wood  and  water,  during  which  time  the 
master  of  the  said  ship  made  known  that  both  himself  and  another  ship  of  his  company, 
were  bound  for  Delaware  Bay,  which  is  the  confines  of  Virginia  and  New  England, 
and  they  pretend  to  make  a  plantation,  and  to  plant  tobacco,  which  the  Dutch  do  also 
already  in  Hudson's  River,  which  is  the  very  next  river  northward  from  Delaware 
Bay.     All  which  being  in  his  majesty's  territories,   I   humbly  ofTer  the  consideration 
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thereof  unto  your  honour,  and  if  his  majesty  should  be  pleased  to  think  upon  any 
course,  either  for  removing  them,  and  preventing  others  from  settling  upon  his 
majesty's  territories,  I  humbly  conceive  it  may  be  done  by  his  majesty's  subjects  of 
these  parts,  making  use  only  of  some  English  ships  that  resort  hither  for  trade  yearly, 
and  being  no  charge  at  all  to  his  majesty."  (Brodhead's  London  Documents,  I, 
57-58.) 

This  letter  should  accurately  fix  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Swedish  colony  in  America.  In  addition  to  it  there  is  the  account  given 
in  the  "Deductions  or  Clear  and  precise  Account  of  the  condition  of  the 
South  river  situated  in  New^  Netherlands,  and  of  the  unseemly  proceed- 
ings of  the  Swedes  there  ;  presented  to  the  High  and  Mighty  Lords  States 
General  of  the  United  Netherlands.  Received  28th  January,  1656."  In 
this  long  document  there  occurs  the  following  statement : 

This  South  River  was  deemed  the  finest  of  all  North  America,  being  wide,  deep 
and  navigable,  also  greatly  abounding  in  fish,  especially  in  plenty  of  sturgeon,  from  the 
roe  of  which  caviar  in  vast  quantities  can  be  manufactured.  The  soil  hereabouts,  and 
on  both  sides  of  said  river,  is  very  fertile  and  the  most  part  of  it  exceedingly  well 
adapted  for  tillage  and  grain;  it  also  produces  various  descriptions  of  fruits.  Thou- 
sands of  Beavers  can  be  bought  here  and  around  the  Schuylkill,  or  Bevers  reede,  the 
Company's  constructed  Redoubt,  which  are  brought  down  in  great  abundance  by  the 
Southern  Indians  (called  Minquas)  and  the  Black  Indians;  so  that  the  river  has 
always  been  held  in  great  esteem  and  repute  by  the  Company  and  its  Agents,  on 
account  of  its  fitness  and  great  convenience  both  for  Trade  and  Agriculture.  This 
River  had  been  for  many  years  in  the  peaceable  and  quiet  possession  of  the  Company 
until,  at  length,  a  certain  person  named  Pieter  Minuyt,  forgetful  of  the  benefits  con- 
ferred on  him  by  the  Company,  whose  Director  he  had  been  in  New  Netherland,  cast 
his  eye  upon  it.  But  not  knowing  under  what  pretence  to  go  there,  he  proceeded  to 
Sweden  and  having  as  'twas  asserted,  obtained  a  Commission  from  that  Crown,  trans- 
ported himself  thence  forthwith  to  the  South  river  with  one  or  two  ships  and  some 
Swedes,  the  most  of  whom  were  banditti,  in  the  year  1638,  and  consequently  full 
twelve  years  after  the  Company  had  come  there,  he  had  a  fort  erected  called  Christina, 
about  five  or  six  leages  below  the  Company's  fort  Nassau,  notwithstanding  as  first  dis- 
coverers and  possessers  of  the  aforesaid  river,  the  latter  had  caused  its  servants  to  pro- 
test repeatedly  against  them;  as  appears  by  divers  letters  of  their  Director  William 
Kieft,  extracts  whereof  are  hereunto  attached. 

The  land  named  the  Schuylkill,  where,  as  already  mentioned,  fort  Beavers  reede 
stands,  was  purchased  from  the  right  owners  and  principal  Indians  in  the  year  1633, 
by  Arent  Corssen,  the  Company's  Servant,  and  conveyed  to  the  Company,  which  con- 
veyance the  aforesaid  Indian  Chiefs  did  also,  in  the  year  1648,  renew  and  confirm,  as 
can  be  seen  from  the  Deed  and  conveyance  annexed  No.  2.  The  Swedes,  notwith- 
standing, have  erected  a  fort  on  these  grounds  and  streams  so  indisputably  belonging 
to  the  Company,  namely,  on  the  point  of  the  Schuylkill  aforesaid,  by  them  called 
Kievit's  hook,  and  moreover  built  there  also  a  trading  house  right  in  front  of  the 
gate  of  the  Company's  fortress  Bevers  reede,  not  a  rod  from  the  gate,  whereby  our 
people  were  wholly  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  the  road,  so  as  the  better  to  deprive  the 
Company  of  the  Beaver  trade,  whereunto  they  directed  all  their  efforts,  and  so  ruined 
the  trade,  that  it  has  become  unprofitable  to  the  Company,  to  its  serious  damage  and 
loss."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V.,  250-251.) 
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This  quotation  is  given  at  length,  as  it  shows  not  only  the  time  of  the 
arrival  of  the  Swedes,  but  also  gives  most  valuable  information  concern- 
ing the  region  along  the  Delaware  at  this  time,  and  also  reveals  the  facts 
concerning  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  between  Holland,  Sweden 
and  England  for  the  possession  of  the  rich  fur  trade  with  the  Minquas, 
or  Snsquehannocks,  who  came  over  the  trails  to  the  Delaware  from  their 
villages  along  the  Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries.  (The  "Black 
Indians,"  mentioned  in  this  document  and  in  other  documents  of  this 
early  period,  were  the  unidentified  Iroquoian  tribe  living  on  the  Ohio 
and  Allegheny  rivers,  who  are  mentioned  by  Captain  John  Smith  as 
"Black  Minquas."  It  is  generally  believed  by  students  of  American 
ethnology  that  they  were  called  "black,"  not  because  of  their  color,  but 
because  of  a  black  badge,  or  gorget,  which  they  wore.  They  were 
trading  with  the  Dutch  upon  the  Hudson  River  long  before  there  was 
any  settlement  or  trading  place  on  the  Delaware.  On  Herrman's  map  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  (1670),  the  Ohio  River  is  called  "the  Black 
Minquaas  River"). 

William  Kieft,  the  Director  of  New  Netherland,  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
April  28,  1638,  in  which  he  says :  "The  assistant  at  Fort  Nassau  writes 
that  Minuyt  was  at  the  South  river,  and  had  sent  his  sloop  above  the 
fort.  He  would,  afterwards,  go  up  again,  which  our  people  prevented. 
And  Peter  Mey  sailed  down  aboard  of  him,  demanding  to  see  his  com- 
mission, which  he  refused  to  exhibit,  saying  he  will  build  a  fort  there, 
and  his  Queen  had  as  much  right  there  as  the  Company.  I  have  sent 
Jan  Jensen,  the  Commissary  of  the  fort  thither  and  instructed  him,  in 
case  Minuyt  should  attempt  anything  to  our  prejudice  to  protest  against 
him  in  form.  I  hourly  expect  news  from  there."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2nd 
Ser.  V.  256). 

As  this  letter  was  written  on  April  28,  1638,  and  as  it  must  have  been 
some  time  after  Minuit's  landing  on  the  Delaware  before  Kieft  received 
the  information,  Minuit  must  have  reached  the  Delaware  not  later  than 
the  middle  of  April.  Director  Kieft  made  a  formal  protest,  at  some  time 
between  May  6  and  May  17,  1638,  (the  former  date  is  probably  the  cor- 
rect one),  in  which  he  says,  to  Minuit,  "Whereas  you  now  do  make  a 
beginning  of  a  settlement  between  our  forts,  and  art  there  building  a  fort, 
to  our  prejudice  and  disadvantage,  which  we  shall  never  endure  or 
tolerate,  and  which  we  are  persuaded  it  never  has  been  commanded  by 
her  royal  majesty  of  Sweden,  to  build  fortresses  on  our  rivers,  and  along 
our  shores,  so  is  it,  that  we,  if  you  proceed  with  the  building  of  forts, 
and  cultivating  the  lands  and  trading  in  furs,  or  engage  further  in  any 
things  to  our  prejudice,  protest  against  all  expense,  damages  and  losses, 
and  will  not  be  answerable  for  any  mishap,  effusion  of  blood,  troubles, 
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and  disasters  which  your  company  might  suffer  in  future,  while  we  are 
resolved  to  defend  our  rights  in  all  such  manner  as  we  shall  deem  proper." 
(Hazard,  Annals,  44-45). 

Minuit  paid  no  attention  to  the  protest  of  Director  Kieft,  but  went 
ahead  with  his  plans  for  the  erection  of  a  fort,  as  Kieft,  in  a  letter  dated 
July  31,  1638,  says  :  "Minuyt  erected  a  fort  on  the  south  River  five  leagues 
from  ours ;  attracted  all  the  peltries  to  himself  by  means  of  liberal  gifts ; 
departed  thence  with  his  two  attendant  ships,  leaving  24  men  in  the  fort 
provided  with  all  sorts  of  goods  and  provisions;  had  posts  set  up  with 
these  letters,  C.  R.  S.  Jan  Jansen,  the  Commissary  of  Fort  Nassau  had 
protested  by  my  orders,  to  which  he  gave  an  answer,  copy  whereof  is 
annexed  hereunto.  We  subsequently  sent  from  this  place  thither  a 
draught  of  a  protest  which  was  read  to  him,  whereunto  he  would  not 
answer."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V.  256). 

These  extracts  from  the  official  papers  of  the  West  India  Company 
should  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  Swedes 
on  the  Delaware,  and  also  prove  that  the  fort  of  New  Netherland,  Fort 
Nassau,  under  Jan  Jansen,  as  commissary,  was  still  occupied. 

It  is  said  that  Minuit  first  landed  at  Cape  Henlopen,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  "river  Poutaxat,  which  they  called  the  river  of  New  Sweden,  and 
the  place  where  they  landed  they  called  Paradise  Point"  (Acrelius,  23). 
He  then  sailed  on  up  the  river  to  the  Minquas  Creek  (so  called  because  a 
trail  up  this  creek  led  to  the  Susquehannock,  Minqua  villages  on  the 
lower  Susquehanna),  and  went  up  the  creek  a  short  distance,  where  he 
built  a  fortress  which  he  named  Fort  Christina,  in  honor  of  the  Queen 
of  Sweden.  The  site  of  the  landing  place  of  the  Swedes,  near  Wilming- 
ton, has  been  marked  by  the  Delaware  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames 
of  America.  Hudde,  in  1645,  says  of  the  situation  of  this  fort:  "This 
fort  lies  about  a  half  mile  (Dutch,  equal  to  2^  miles  English)  in  the 
creek,  and  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  marsh,  except  on  the  northwest  side, 
where  it  can  be  approached  by  land.  At  its  southwest  side  it  touches 
the  kill ;  but  although  it  is  actually  in  a  pretty  good  order,  yet  it 
might  be  made  stronger.  This  for  has  no  permanent  garrison,  but  other- 
wise it  is  well  provided,  and  is  the  principal  place  of  trade,  in  which  the 
commissary  holds  his  residence ;  and  here  is  a  magazine  of  all  sorts  of 
goods.  This  is  the  fort  constructed  by  the  Swedes  under  the  command 
of  one  Peter  Minuit,  in  the  year  1638."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V, 
no). 

Acrelius  states  that  the  place  was  called  Hopokahacking  by  the 
Indians  (this  may  be  a  corruption  of  hopokan,  a  "pipe,"  hacki,  "land," 
with  the  locative  ing,  meaning  place  of). 

Soon  after  their  arrival  on  the  Delaware,  the  Swedes  purchased  from 
the  Indians  all  of  the  land  on  the  western  shore  of  the  river,  from  Cape 
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Henlopen  to  "Santickan,"  or  the  falls  at  Trenton.  One  of  the  Indian 
chiefs,  Mattahorn  (as  it  is  recorded)  who  sold  these  lands  to  the  Swedes, 
had  previously  sold  a  part  of  the  same  lands  to  Arent  Corsen,  and  other 
patroons  of  the  West  India  Company,  who  afterwards  transferred  them 
to  the  company.  This  same  Mattehoorn,  appeared  before  a  commission 
presided  over  by  Director-General  Peter  Stuyvesant,  on  July  9,  165 1,  and 
said  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to  the  purchase  of  lands  by  the  Swedes : 
"That  when  Minuit  came  to  the  country  with  a  ship,  he  lay  before  the 
Minquaas  kill,  where  he  the  Sachem,  then  had  a  house  and  lived;  that 
Minuyt  then  presented  him  with  a  kettle  and  other  trifles,  requesting 
of  him  as  much  land  as  Minuyt  could  set  a  house  on,  and  a  plantation 
included  between  6  trees,  which  he,  the  Sachem,  sold  him,  and  Minuyt 
promised  him  half  the  tobacco  that  would  grow  on  the  plantation, 
although  it  was  never  given  to  him.  He  declared  further  that  neither  the 
Swedes  nor  any  other  nation  had  bought  the  lands  of  them  as  right 
owners  except  the  patch  on  which  Fort  Christina  stood,  and  that  all  the 
other  houses  of  the  Swedes,  built  at  Tinnecongh,  Hingeesingh  in  the 
Schuylkill,  and  at  other  places  were  set  up  there  against  the  will  and  con- 
sent of  the  Indians,  and  that  neither  they,  nor  any  other  natives  had  re- 
ceived anything  therefor."  It  was  also  declared  by  this  same  chief,  "that 
the  land  which  the  Swede  at  present  occupies  was  bought  neither 
by  him  nor  by  any  other  Nation,  except  where  Fort  Christina  stands  and 
the  Schuylkill,  heretofore  conveyed  to  Arent  Corssen."  (Archives  of 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  264). 

Andres  Lucassen  acted  as  the  interpreter  when  the  Swedes  made  the 
purchase  of  the  lands  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Delaware.  The 
deeds  were  written  in  Dutch  (not  Swedish),  and  were  interpreted  to  the 
Indians. 

The  Indians  with  whom  the  first  settlers  on  the  Delaware  were 
brought  in  contact,  belonged  to  the  great  linguistic  groups  of  the  Algon- 
quian  and  Iroquoian  races.  The  Indians  first  met  with  on  the  lower 
Delaware  by  the  explorers  of  Holland  and  Sweden  belonged  to  the 
Unalachtigo  tribe,  or  clan,  of  the  Leni-Lenape.  Their  name  signifies 
"the  tidewater  people."  The  Minquas,  or  Susquehannocks,  belonged  to 
the  Iroquoian  group,  and  crossed  to  the  Delaware  from  their  villages  in 
the  present  Lancaster  County  and  along  the  Susquehanna  River,  which 
was  then  occupied  by  this  powerful  tribe  from  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  New  York  State  line,  including  the  West  Branch.  They 
were  the  great  traders  in  furs  and  peltries  with  the  Dutch,  Swedes  and 
English,  as  the  territory  occupied  by  them  was  rich  in  all  manner  of 
fur-bearing  animals.  Their  trail  ran  eastward  from  the  Susquehanna 
along  all  of  the  creeks  rising  in  high  grounds  between  the  two  rivers. 
The  courses  of  the  main  trails  were  down  the  Schuylkill  River  and 
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Minquas  Creek  (Christina).  It  was  chiefly  to  gain  the  control  of  the 
rich  trade  with  these  Minquas  that  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  struggled  for 
the  possession  of  the  strategic  points  at  the  mouths  of  these  two  streams. 

Minuit  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the  Delaware  began  to  gain  this 
trade  by  "liberal  gifts"  to  the  Indians,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Swedes 
exported  30,000  skins  during  the  first  year  of  their  occupancy  of  Fort 
Christina. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  description  given  of  the 
Indians  in  the  long  document,  which  is  entitled  "Representation  of  New 
Netherland,  as  regards  its  Location,  Productiveness  and  Poor  Condi- 
tion," written  on  July  28,  1639,  and  signed  by  x^driaen  van  der  Donck 
and  others.  This  document  describes  the  Indians  as  they  were  when 
first  met  with  by  the  Europeans  on  the  Delaware.     It  reads : 

The  natives  are  generally  well  limbed,  slender  around  the  waist,  broad  shouldered; 
all  having  black  hair  and  brown  eyes;  they  are  very  nimble  and  swift  of  pace,  well 
adapted  to  travel  on  foot  and  to  carry  heavy  burdens;  they  are  dirty  and  slovenly  in 
their  habits;  make  light  of  all  sorts  of  hardships,  being  by  nature  and  from  youth 
upwards  accustomed  thereto.  They  resemble  the  Brazilians  in  color,  or  are  as  tawny 
as  those  called  Gipsies.  Generally,  the  men  have  very  little  or  no  beard,  some  even 
pluck  it  out;  they  use  very  few  words,  which  they  previously  well  consider.  Naturally 
they  are  quite  modest,  without  guile,  and  inexperienced,  but  in  their  way  haughty 
enough,  ready  and  quick  witted  to  comprehend  or  learn,  be  it  good  or  bad,  whatever  they 
are  most  inclined  to.  As  soldiers  they  are  far  from  being  honorable,  but  perfidious  and 
accomplish  all  their  designs  by  treachery;  they  also  use  many  stratagems  to  deceive 
their  enemies  and  execute  by  night  almost  all  their  plans  that  are  in  any  way  hazardr 
ous.  The  thirst  for  revenge  seems  innate  in  them;  they  are  very  pertinacious  in  self 
defence,  when  they  cannot  escape;  which,  under  other  circumstances,  they  like  to  do; 
they  make  little  of  death,  when  it  is  inevitable,  and  despise  all  tortures  that  can  be 
inflicted  on  them  at  the  stake,  exhibiting  no  faintheartedness,  but  generally  singing 
until  they  are  dead.  They  also  know  right  well  how  to  cure  wounds  and  hurts,  or 
inveterate  sores  and  injuries,  by  means  of  herbs  and  roots  indigenous  to  the  country, 
and  which  are  known  to  them.  The  clothing  as  well  of  men  as  of  women  consists  of 
a  piece  of  dufifels,  or  of  deer-skin,  leather,  or  elk  hide  around  the  body,  to  cover  their 
nakedness.  Some  have  a  bearskin  of  which  they  make  doublets;  others  again,  coats  of 
the  skins  of  raccoons,  wild  cats,  wolves,  dogs,  fishers,  squirrels,  beavers  and  the  like; 
and  they  even  have  made  themselves  some  of  turkey's  feathers;  now  they  make  use 
for  the  most  part  of  dufifels  cloth  which  they  obtain  in  trade  from  the  Christians;  they 
make  their  stockings  and  shoes  of  deerskins  or  elk  hides,  some  even  have  shoes  of  corn 
husks  whereof  they  also  make  sacks.  Their  money  consists  of  white  and  black  Wam- 
pum which  they  themselves  manufacture;  their  measure  and  value  is  the  hand  or 
fathom,  and  if  it  be  corn  that  is  to  be  measured,  'tis  done  by  the  dcnotas  which  are 
bags  of  their  own  making.  Their  ornaments  consist  of  scoring  their  bodies,  or  painting 
them  of  various  colors,  sometimes  entirely  black,  when  they  are  in  mourning;  but  mostly 
the  face.  They  twine  both  white  and  black  wampum  around  their  heads;  formerly 
they  were  not  wont  to  cover  these,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to  wear  bonnets  or  caps, 
which  they  purchase  from  the  Christians;  they  wear  Wampum  in  the  ears  around  the 
neck  and  around  the  waist,  and  thus  in  their  way  are  mighty  fine.  They  have  also  long 
deers-hair  which  is  dyed  red,  whereof  they  make  ringlets  to  encircle  the  head;  and 
other  fine  hair  of  the  same  color,  which  hangs  around  the  neck  in  braids,   whereof 
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they  are  very  vain.  They  frequently  smear  their  skin  and  hair  with  all  sorts  of  grease. 
Almost  all  of  them  can  swim;  they  themselves  construct  the  boats  they  use,  which  are 
of  two  sorts;  some,  of  entire  trees  excavated  with  fire,  axes  and  adzes;  the  Christians 
call  these  Canoes;  others,  again,  called  also  canoes,  are  made  of  bark,  and  in  these 
they  can  move  very  rapidly. 

Traces,  and  nothing  more,  of  the  institution  of  marriage  can  be  perceived  among 
them.  The  man  and  woman  unite  together  without  any  special  ceremony,  except  that 
the  former,  by  agreement  previously  made  with  the  latter,  presents  her  with  some 
wampum  or  cloth,  which  he  frequently  takes  back  on  separating,  if  this  occur  any  ways 
soon.  Both  men  and  women  are  excessively  unchaste  and  lacivious,  without  the  least 
particle  of  shame;  and  that  is  the  reason  that  the  men  so  frequently  change  their  wives 
and  the  women  their  husbands.  They  have,  usually,  but  one  wife;  sometimes  even 
two  or  three,  but  this  mostly  obtains  among  the  chiefs.  They  have  also  among  them 
different  ranks  of  people,  such  as  noble  and  ignoble.  The  men  are  generally  lazy  and 
will  not  work  until  they  become  old  and  of  no  consideration;  then  they  make  spoons, 
and  wooden  bowls,  traps,  nets,  and  various  other  such  trifles;  in  other  respects,  they 
do  nothing  but  hunt,  fish  and  go  to  war.  The  women  must  perform  the  remainder  of 
the  labor,  such  as  planting  corn,  cutting  and  hauling  fire  wood,  cooking,  attending  to 
the  children,  and  whatever  else  has  to  be  done.  Their  dwellings  are  constructed  of 
hickory  poles  set  in  the  ground  and  bent  bow  fashion,  like  arches,  and  then  covered 
with  bark  which  they  peel  in  quantities  for  that  purpose.  Some,  but  principally  the 
chief's  houses,  have,  inside,  portraits  and  pictures  somewhat  rudely  carved.  When  fish- 
ing or  hunting,  they  lie  under  the  blue  sky,  or  little  better.  They  do  not  remain  long 
in  one  place,  but  remove  several  times  a  year  and  repair,  according  to  the  season,  to 
wherever  food  appears  to  them,  beforehand,  best  and  easiest  to  be  obtained. 

They  are  divided  into  various  tribes  and  languages.  Each  tribe  usually  dwells 
together,  and  there  is  one  among  them  who  is  chief;  but  he  does  not  possess  much 
power  or  distinction  except  in  their  dances  and  in  time  of  war.  Some  have  scarcely 
any  knowledge  of  God;  others  very  little.  Nevertheless  they  relate  very  strange  fables 
of  the  Deity.  In  general  they  have  a  great  dread  of  the  Devil,  who  gives  them  won- 
derful trouble;  some  converse  freely  on  the  subject  and  allow  themselves  to  be  strangely 
imposed  upon  by  him;  but  their  devils  they  say,  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
Dutch.  Scarcely  a  word  is  heard  here  of  any  ghost  or  such  like.  Offerings  are  some- 
times made  to  them,  but  with  little  ceremony.  They  believe  also,  in  an  Immortality  of 
the  soul;  have,  likewise,  some  knowledge  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  many  of  which 
they  even  know  how  to  name;  they  are  passable  judges  of  the  weather.  There  is 
scarcely  any  law  or  justice  among  them,  except  sometimes  in  war  matters,  and  then 
very  little.  The  next  of  kin  is  the  avenger;  the  youngest  are  the  most  daring,  who 
mostly  do  as  they  like.  Their  weapons  used  to  be  a  war  club  and  the  bow  and  arrow, 
which  they  know  how  to  use  with  wonderful  skill.  Now,  those  residing  near,  or 
trading  considerably  with  the  Christians,  make  use  of  firelocks  and  hatchets,  which  they 
obtain  in  barter.  They  are  excessively  fond  of  guns;  spare  no  expense  on  them,  and 
are  so  expert  with  them  that,  in  this  respect  they  excel  many  Christians.  Their  fare,  or 
food,  is  poor  and  gross,  for  they  drink  water,  having  no  other  beverage;  they  eat  the 
flesh  or  all  sorts  of  game  that  the  country  supplies  even  badgers,  dogs,  eagles,  and 
similar  trash,  which  Christians  in  no  way  regard;  these  they  cook  and  use  uncleansed 
and  undressed.  Moreover,  all  sorts  of  fish  likewise,  snakes,  frogs,  and  such  like,  which 
they  usually  cook  with  the  offals  and  entrails.  They  know,  also,  how  to  preserve  fish 
and  meat  for  the  winter  in  order  then  to  cook  them  with  Indian  meal.  They  make 
their  bread,  but  of  very  indifferent  quality,  of  maize,  which  they  also  cook  whole,  or 
broken  in  wooden  mortars.  The  women  likewise  perform  this  labor  and  make  a  pap 
or  porridge,  called  by  some,  Sapsis,  by  others,   Duundare,  which  is  their  daily  food. 
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They  mix  this,  also,  thoroughly  with  little  beans,  of  different  colors,  raised  by  them- 
selves; this  is  esteemed  by  them  rather  as  a  dainty,  than  as  a  daily  dish."  (Archives 
of  Pa,  2nd  Ser.,  V,  137-140.) 

This  lengthy  quotation  is  given  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  complete 
descriptions  of  the  American  Indian,  his  manners  and  customs,  as  given 
by  a  man  who  must  have  been  a  most  careful  observer.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  descriptions,  of  the  Indian  of  this  early  period,  which 
has  been  preserved.  Even  then  the  Indian  had  been  changed  in  char- 
acter by  his  contact  with  the  Europeans.  William  Penn  did  not  meet 
with  the  Indians  on  the  Delaware  until  nearly  half  a  century  later. 

Notes — The  names  of  the  Swedish  ships  which  first  came  to  the  Dela- 
ware. All  of  the  historical  works  relating  to  the  expedition  of  Minuit, 
refer  to  the  two  ships  as  "The  Key  of  Calmar"  and  the  "Griffin." 
Acrelius  gives  the  full  name  to  the  latter  as  "Bird  Griffin"  (23).  Hazard 
also  gives  the  names  as  "Key  of  Calmar"  and  "Griffin."  Amandus  John- 
son, in  his  "History  of  the  Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware"  (Vol. 
I,  III  and  185)  mentions  these  ships  as  the  "Kalmar  Nyckel"  and  the 
"Gripen,"  which  latter  name  he  translates  as  the  "Grip,"  stating  in  a 
note  on  page  185  that  "en  is  the  definite  article  in  Swedish,  hence  Gripen 
means  Grip."  As  all  of  the  histories  have  referred  to  the  "Griffin," 
rather  than  to  the  "Grip,"  the  author  has  given  this  well-known  name, 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion.  The  names  as  given  in  Swedish  are  "Kal- 
mar Kyckel"  and  "Fogel  Grip,"  which  Acrelius,  or  rather  his  translator, 
gives  as  "Key  of  Calmar"  and  "Bird  Griffin." 

The  translation  of  the  Protest  of  Director  Kieft,  as  given  in  this 
chapter,  being  taken  from  the  Dutch,  is  somewhat  different  from  that 
which  is  given  in  Acrelius,  which  was  taken  from  the  Swedish.  Hazard, 
the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania  and  O'Callaghan,  "History  of  New  Neth- 
erland,"all  take  the  translation  as  made  from  the  Dutch.  None  of  the 
differences  are  material.  The  Dutch  uses  "sovereignty,"  where  the 
Swedish  use  "government";  the  former,  "the  priviledged  West  India 
Company  department  at  Amsterdam,"  and  the  latter,  "and  the  West 
India  Company,  chartered  by  the  Council  Chamber  in  Amsterdam" ; 
the  former,  "commissioner,"  and  the  latter,  "Commander,"  &c.  The 
phrase  "cultivating  the  lands  and  trading  in  furs"  is  omitted  in  the  trans- 
lation from  the  Swedish. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  the  original  form  or  the  meaning  of  any  of  the 
Indian  names  as  recorded  in  this  period  of  settlement,  as  many  of  them 
have  been  so  badly  corrupted  by  translation  from  the  Dutch  and  Swed- 
ish, into  which  languages  they  were  first  translated  and  corrupted,  that 
it  is  nothing  but  a  guess  to  say  what  they  were  to  commence  with.  For 
some  of  these  Indian  names  there  are  as  many  as  thirty  or  forty  different 
forms,  all  of  which  are  corruptions. 


CHAPTER  V. 
EVENTS    PRECEDING    ADMINISTRATION    OF    GOVERNOR 

JOHN  PRINTZ. 

Peter  Hollander  (Hollandare)  was  appointed  to  succeed  Peter  Minuit 
as  Governor  of  New  Sweden.  He  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1640  on  one  of 
the  vessels  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  Director  Kieft,  in  a  letter 
written  on  May  i,  1640,  says:  "The  Swedes  on  the  Delaware  were  re- 
solved to  break  up,  and  to  come  here  (Manhattan),  but  the  day  before 
their  intended  departure  there  arrived  a  vessel,  by  which  they  were 
strengthened,  having  caused  the  company  great  injury,  and  still  do  so, 
the  trade  being  entirely  ruined."  And  again,  on  October  15,  1640,  he 
says :  "The  Swedes  near  the  Delaware  last  spring  got  a  vessel  with  a 
cargo  and  a  reinforcement  of  people,  otherwise  it  had  been  arranged  for 
them  to  come  here.  We  shall  treat  the  Swedes  with  every  politeness, 
although  they  commenced  with  many  hostilities  forcibly  to  build,  at- 
tack our  fort,  trading,  threatening  to  take  our  boats,  &c."  (Holl.  Doc. 
VIII,  53-54;  Hazzard,  Annals,  57). 

Hollander  made  various  repairs  of  the  fort  at  Christina  and  erected 
several  houses  near  it,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  up  the 
friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  in  order  that  the  trade  with  them 
might  be  increased. 

At  about  this  time  the  English  made  their  first  attempts  to  make 
a  settlement  on  the  Delaware.  Little  is  known  concerning  this  enter- 
prise. In  the  records  of  the  United  Colonies  it  is  stated,  "in  the  year 
1640  the  English  at  New  Haven  sent  men  to  view  and  purchase  part  of 
Delaware  Bay,  but  with  express  directions  not  to  meddle  with  any- 
thing the  Dutch  or  Swedes  had  right  unto.  As  the  English  vessel 
passed  by  Manhatoes,  Monsieur  Kieft  made  a  protest,  but  on  informa- 
tion of  the  order  given,  he  was  satisfied,  and  wrote  to  John  Johnson,  the 
Dutch  agent  at  Delaware,  to  hold  good  correspondence  with  the  English 
there,  which  accordingly  he  did  at  first,  and  showed  them  how  far  the 
Dutch  and  Swedes  title  or  claim  reached ;  the  rest  he  told  them  was  free 
to  them  to  purchase,  and  offered  his  assistance  therein,  which  offer 
(though  kindly  accepted)  was  not  entertained ;  but  the  Indians  being 
free,  the  English  agents,  at  several  times,  from  the  several  proprietors, 
purchased  large  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River, 
and  began  to  plant  and  to  set  up  houses  for  trade  within  their  own 
limits."     (Hazard,  "Historical  Collections,"  II,  213). 

Captain  Turner,  as  agent  for  the  New  Haven  people,  made  a  purchase 
of  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware,  and  early  in  the  spring  of  1641 
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a  number  of  colonists  sailed  in  a  bark  commanded  by  Robert  Cogswell 
for  the  South  River.  When  they  stopped  at  Fort  Amsterdam  for  a  few 
days.  Director  Kieft  issued  a  formal  protest  against  any  settlements 
being  made  by  these  people  on  the  South  River.  This  protest  reads,  in 
part :  "I,  William  Kieft,  director-general,  &c.,  make  known  to  you  Robert 
Cogswell  and  your  associates,  not  to  build  or  plant  on  the  South  River, 
lying  within  the  limits  of  New  Netherlands,  nor  on  the  lands  extending 
along  there,  as  lawfully  belonging  to  us,  by  our  possession  of  the  same 
long  years  ago,  before  it  was  frequented  by  any  Christians  as  appears  by 
our  forts  which  we  have  thereon ;  and  also  the  mouth  of  the  rivers 
sealed  with  our  blood,  and  the  soil  itself,  most  of  which  has  been  pur- 
chased and  paid  for  by  us,  unless  you  will  settle  under  the  States  and  the 
noble  West  India  Company,  and  swear  allegiance  and  become  subjects  to 
them,  as  the  other  inhabitants  have  done.  Failing  whereof,  we  protest 
against  all  damages  and  losses  which  may  accrue  therefrom,  and  desire 
to  be  holden  innocent  thereof."     (O'Callaghan,  I,  232). 

The  English,  after  having  informed  Director  Kieft  that  they  did  not 
intend  to  interfere  with  any  settlements  which  had  been  made,  but  to 
purchase  unclaimed  lands,  and  if  these  could  not  be  found  that  they 
would  return  to  their  homes,  sailed  on  to  the  South  River.  They  made 
purchases  of  lands  from  the  Indians,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
commenced  a  settlement  on  Varkin's  Kill  (Salem  Creek),  near  the 
present  Salem,  New  Jersey,  and  also  near  the  mouth  of  the  Schuylkill. 

In  the  New  Haven  Court  Record  for  August  30,  1641,  reference  is 
made  to  this  English  settlement  on  the  Delaware.     The  record  reads : 

Whereas  there  was  a  purchase  made  by  some  particular  persons,  of  sundry  plan- 
tations in  Delaware  Bay,  at  their  own  charge,  for  the  advancement  of  public  good,  as 
in  a  way  of  trade,  so  also  for  the  settling  of  churches  and  plantations  in  those  parts, 
in  combination  with  this;  and  thereupon  it  was  propounded  to  the  general  court, 
whether  plantations  should  be  settled  in  Delaware  Bay  in  combination  with  this  town, 
yea  or  nay;  and  upon  consideration  and  debate,  it  was  assented  to  by  the  court,  and 
expressed  by  holding  up  of  hands. 

So  far  as  Captain  Turner  hath  reference  to  the  civil  state,  and  employed  therein, 
provided  that  his  place  be  supplied  in  his  absence,  the  court  hath  given  free  liberty  to 
him  to  go  to  Delaware  Bay  for  his  own  advantage,  and  the  public  good,  in  settling  the 
affairs  thereof. 

It  is  ordered  that  those  to  whom  the  aflairs  of  the  town  is  committed,  shall  dispose 
of  all  the  affairs  of  Delaware  Bay,  according  to  the  intent  of  the  agreement  for  combi- 
nation with  this  town,  in  settling  plantations,  and  admitting  planters  to  sit  down  there. 
(New  Haven  Court  Record,  I,  46.) 

The  arrival  of  the  English  on  the  Delaware  was  as  displeasing  to  the 
Swedes  as  it  was  to  the  Dutch.  Acrelius  says :  "However  jealous  the 
Hollanders  were  of  the  Swedes  for  the  advantages  which  they  thus 
gained,  and  however  they  contended  with  each  other  for  these  things, 
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yet  they  were  always  equally  united  when  it  came  to  shutting  out  the 
English  from  the  river.  Already  in  those  times  the  Englishman  sought 
to  settle  himself  on  those  coasts,  and  had  so  far  a  claim  to  it  as  the 
western  shore  was  regarded  as  the  rear  of  Virginia,  especially  as  the 
times  then  gave  him  the  best  right  who  had  the  most  strength.  The 
year  before  Governor  Printz  landed  the  English  had  fortified  a  place 
upon  the  Schuylkill,  to  drive  out  whom  the  commissary  at  Fort  Nassau 
received  the  following  orders."     (Acrelius,  58,  the  orders  follows). 

The  orders  issued  to  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ilpendam,  the  commissary  on 
the  South  River,  are  as  follows :  "As  soon  as  the  yachts  'Real'  and  'St. 
Martin'  shall  have  arrived  there  ('reach  land,'  Acrelius),  he,  Jan  Jansen 
Van  Ilpendam,  shall  embark  on  either  of  the  two  yachts,  or,  if  it  is  best, 
with  both,  assisted  with  such  a  body  of  men  as  he  can  collect  together, 
and  proceed  towards  the  Schuylkill,  disembark  there  directly,  and  re- 
quire from  the  English  to  show  him  by  what  authority  they  acted  and 
how  they  dared  to  make  such  encroachments  upon  our  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, our  territory  and  our  commerce ;  and  if  they  can  show  no  au- 
thority or  royal  commission  to  settle  within  our  limits,  or  an  authentic 
copy  of  such  a  commission,  then  to  compel  them  to  depart  directly  in 
peace  to  prevent  efifusion  of  blood.  If  they  will  not  listen  or  submit, 
then  to  secure  their  persons,  and  conduct  them  to  the  yacht,  that  they 
may  be  brought  hither.  Be  in  every  respect  on  your  guard,  that  you 
remain  master,  and  are  not  surprised,  and  maintain  the  reputation  of 
their  High  Mightinesses  and  the  noble  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company.  If  the  English  leave  the  spot,  or  make  their  escape,  then  you 
must  destroy  their  improvements,  and  level  those  on  the  spot.  (But  if 
the  English  are  either  taken  or  driven  away,  he  shall  completely  demolish 
the  place."     Acrelius). 

"While  you,  Jan  Jansen  Van  Ilpendam,  shall  take  care  that  the  Eng- 
lish are  not  injured  in  their  personal  property,  but  that  there  be  made 
in  their  presence  an  accurate  inventory  of  the  whole."  (Albany  Records, 
II,  162-165). 

In  August,  1642,  Director  Kieft  sent  a  force  of  armed  men  to  the 
South  River,  who,  "by  force,  in  a  hostile  manner  burnt  their  trading 
house,  seized,  and  for  some  time  detained,  the  goods  in  it,  not  suffering 
their  servants  so  much  as  to  take  a  just  inventory  of  them.  He  there 
also  seized  their  boat,  and  for  a  while  kept  their  men  prisoners,  for 
which  treatment  they  could  not,  up  to  1650,  get  any  satisfaction.  The 
Dutch  Governor  sent  armed  vessels  to  Delaware  to  seize  Mr.  Lamber- 
ton's  vessel  or  drive  him  out  of  the  river. 

As  the  English  were  returning  from  the  Delaware,  Director  Kieft 
compelled  Mr.  Lamberton,  the  agent  of  the  New  Haven  people,  to  give 
an  account  of  the  amount  of  beaver  skins  he  had  traded  for  within  the 
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English  claims,  and  to  pay  recognitions  for  them.     The  English  settle- 
ment at  Varkens  Kill  (Salem  Creek)  was  not  molested  at  this  time. 

John  Printz  was  appointed  by  Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  as  the 
Governor  of  New  Sweden  on  August  15,  1642,  (Hazard  says  that  the 
commission  is  dated  the  i6th,  although  his  instructions  are  dated  the 
15th.  This  is  incorrect,  as  the  original  commission,  as  reproduced  in  the 
Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  Amandus  Johnson  gives  the  date 
as  the  15th  of  August,  1642). 

The  instructions  to  Printz,  containing  twenty-eight  articles,  is  found 
in  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania,  Second  Series,  V,  797-806.  Article  VI, 
relating  to  the  English  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  reads :  "Seeing  that 
in  the  year  preceding  (1641),  several  English  families  to  the  number  of 
about  60  persons  established  themselves  and  began  to  build  houses  and 
cultivate  the  earth  in  other  places,  viz. :  on  the  Eastern  side  of  said 
south  river,  near  a  small  river  named  Ferkens  kill ;  the  said  subjects  of 
her  majesty  and  the  members  of  the  company,  have  with  the  intention 
of  attracting  to  them,  the  English,  bought  from  the  savages  who  inhab- 
ited the  country,  all  the  said  western  part,  from  the  mouth  of  the  great 
river  to  Cape  May  and  even  to  another  small  river  Narratisenks  kill,  the 
whole  extending  about  12  German  miles,  comprising  there  even  Ferken's 
kill  above  mentioned.  The  Governor  ought  to  maintain  this  contract 
of  purchase  inviolable,  and  with  force,  and  thus  to  attract  these  English 
families  under  the  authority  and  power  of  her  majesty  the  crown  of 
Sweden ;  since,  according  to  report,  they  show  themselves  sufficiently 
disposed,  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  they  are  willing  to  submit  them- 
selves as  a  free  people,  to  a  sovereign  who  can  defend  and  protect  them, 
believing  themselves  able  to  increase  in  a  short  time  to  several  hun- 
dreds. But  although  these  may  be  reasons  why  the  Governor  seeks  to 
subject  the  English  to  jurisdiction  and  crown  of  Sweden,  yet  as  her 
majesty  judges  that  it  will  be  better  and  more  advantageous  for  the 
crown,  and  for  those  interested,  to  be  able  to  disembarrass  themselves  of 
it  honestly,  and  for  them  to  leave  the  country,  her  majesty  leaves  it  to 
the  discretion  of  Governor  Printz  to  endeavor  to  obtain  this  point,  and 
for  it  to  work  under-hand  as  much  as  possible,  with  good  manners  and 
success." 

Article  VII  reads,  in  part : 

It  is  not  now  a  subject  of  doubt,  that  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  endeavours 
and  wishes  to  appropriate  to  itself,  the  portion  of  land  where  the  English  are  estab- 
lished, and  certainly  also  all  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  South  river;  and  so  much  the 
more  as  their  fort  or  redoubt  Nassau,  which  is  now  occupied  by  about  20  men,  is  not 
very  far  from  the  eastern  side  of  this  river.  Since  they  make  no  pretensions  to  all  the 
western  part  of  the  said  South  river,  and  consequently  of  all  that  of  which  our  sub- 
jects are  in  possession — imagining  that  by  their  fort  Nassau,  they  have  acquired  and 
preserved  the  possession  of  all  the  South  river,  and  of  all  the  country  situated  on  both 
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sides  of  the  said  river If  the  said  Dutch  Company,  contrary  to  all  hope,  show- 
any  hostile  intentions,  nothing  would  be  more  proper  than  to  be  upon  guard,  and  to 
think  of  the  means  of  repelling  force  by  force  as  far  as  possible,  as  the  circumstances 

will  permit But  if  these  unfortunate  events  do  not  happen,  as  we  hope,  and 

the  subjects  of  her  majesty  are  not  troubled  in  their  lawful  possessions,  the  Governor 
must  then  maintain  and  good  neighborhood  with  the  said  Dutch  at  Fort  Nassau  and 
with  those  who  are  established  higher  up  the  North  river  at  Manhatan  or  New  Amster- 
dam; and  in  like  manner  with  the  English  who  inhabit  Virginia,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  that  which  they  actually  possess — especially  because  the  English  of  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia  have  already  commenced  to  procure  for  the  subjects  of  her  majesty  in  New 
Sweden,  all  sorts  of  necessary  provisions,  and  have  even  offered  to  cause  these  to  come 
at  a  reasonable  price — to  supply  our  demand,  whether  of  cattle  or  of  grain;  the  Gov- 
ernor must  therefore  seek  to  continue  this  correspondence  commenced  with  the  English 
— leave  to  commerce  a  free  and  uncontrolled  course,  and  manage  the  interests  and 
advantage  of  her  majesty  and  subjects. 

Article  IX,  dealing  with  the  relations  with  the  Indians,  reads,  in  part: 

The  Governor  will  treat  with  much  humanity  &  mildness  the  nations  bordering  upon 
the  other  side,  and  will  see  that  neither  violence  nor  injustice  is  done  them  by  the 
people  of  her  majesty,  nor  by  those  of  the  aforesaid  subjects;  but  on  the  contrary,  he 
must  labor  on  all  occasions,  that  these  savage  people  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion  and  the  divine  service,  or  civilized,  well  regulated  happy,  and  as  such  to  be 
free;  he  must  particularly  dispose  them  to  it  and  endeavor  to  bring  them  to  believe 
that  he  (the  Governor)  and  all  the  people  under  his  orders  are  not  come  into  the 
country  to  do  them  any  evil  or  injustice,  but  rather  to  procure  for  them  that  of  which 
they  have  need  in  order  to  live  reciprocally  in  common  and  to  sell  and  exchange  pro- 
visions against  other  things  which  they  have  and  from  which  they  know  not  how  to 
derive  profit.  The  Governor  must  therefore  take  care,  that  the  people  of  her  majesty 
and  those  of  the  company  who  trade  with  the  savages,  furnish  them  with  the  things  they 
require,  at  lower  prices  than  they  receive  from  the  Dutch  of  Fort  Nassau,  or  from  the 
English,  their  neighbors;  so  that  they  may  by  this  means,  disengage  them  from  these 
people  and  accustom  them  more  to  our  subjects. 

These  extracts  from  the  instructions  are  given  rather  fully,  in  order 
to  show,  with  the  quotations  given  from  the  documents  relating  to  the 
Dutch  and  English,  what  the  situation  upon  the  Delaware  was  in  1643, 
when  Governor  John  Printz  assumed  control  of  the  Swedish  settlements, 
and  when  the  real  conflict  for  the  possession  of  the  Delaware  between 
Holland,  Sweden  and  England  commenced. 

Governor  John  Printz  left  Stockholm  with  the  two  ships  "Fame" 
and  "Stork"  (Johnson  calls  the  latter  vessel  the  "Swan")  on  August  16, 
reaching  Gottenberg  on  the  12th  of  September.  The  "Fame"  was 
found  to  be  in  a  bad  condition,  and  her  repair  and  other  matters  delayed 
the  departure  for  the  Delaware  until  the  ist  of  November.  They  reached 
"Fort  Christina,  in  New  Sweden,  Virginia,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,"  on 
February  15,  1643,  "being  five  months,  or  150  days,  from  their  leaving 
Stockholm."     (Campanius,  70). 

For  the  support  of  the  Government  of  New  Sweden,  the  Queen  issued 
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orders  on  the  30th  of  August,  1642,  in  which  she  states:  "As  we  have 
appointed  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Printz  Governor  of  New  Sweden, 
and  have  judged  proper  to  give  him  soldiers  and  officers  to  assist  him 
in  discharging  fully  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  as  we  have  arranged  a 
certain  appropriation  for  the  support  of  his  troops  and  their  annual  pay, 
as  you  will  perceive  by  the  copy  hereinto  annexed ;  we  therefore,  desire 
and  command  that  you  follow  exactly  our  said  resolution  and  regula- 
tions, etc." 

According  to  the  appropriation,  which  follows  this  order,  the  Gov- 
ernor was  to  receive  800  rix  dollars  (1,200  silver),  half  from  excise  and 
half  in  silver,  per  annum.  The  total  of  the  appropriation  for  all  pur- 
poses was  3,020  rix  dollars. 

In  the  instructions  which  the  Governor  received  from  the  Queen, 
he  was  given  permission  to  select  his  place  of  residence.  He  was  also 
to  "choose  a  place  suitable  for  building  a  fortress,  either  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  or  at  that  named  'James'  Island,'  or  in  any  other  favorable  position 
which  may  present  itself;  and  before  any  other  consideration  he  must 
particularly  pay  attention  that  by  such  fortress  the  South  river  may  be 
shut,  if  it  be  possible,  or  commanded  by  such  fortress."  And,  again, 
"If  the  Governor  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  so  great  haste  in 
fortifying  a  new  place,  and  that  he  can  protect  himself  with  fort  Chris- 
tina, he  ought  so  much  more  seriously  to  hasten  agriculture,  to  engage 
the  people  to  give  themselves  to  it  with  zeal,  etc."  (Archives,  2nd  Ser. 
V,  802). 

Upon  his  arrival,  the  Governor  immediately  began  to  examine  the 
situation  on  the  Delaware,  so  that  he  could  wisely  select  the  most  suit- 
able place  for  his  residence  and  for  the  erection  of  a  new  fort,  if  such  was 
deemed  necessary  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  instructions.  The  Dutch 
occupied  Fort  Nassau,  at  a  distance  up  the  river,  and  the  Swedes  were 
fortified  at  Christina,  which  Printz  thought  was  too  far  away  from  Fort 
Nassau  for  the  carrying  out  of  his  plans.  He  therefore  selected  the  island 
of  Tinicum  (Tenakong),  where  he  at  once  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fort,  which  was  named  New  Gottenberg,  and  a  residence  for  himself  and 
his  family,  which  was  called  Printz  Hall.  In  order  to  "shut"  the  river 
and  to  command  the  English  settlement  at  Varken's  kill  (Printz  calls  it 
"Farcken's  Kill),  he  erected  a  fort  called  Elfsborg,  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Delaware,  south  of  Mill  Creek,  on  a  site  long  known  as  "Elsinburg 
Fort  Point." 

A  block  house  was  erected  at  Upland  and  the  fort  at  Christina  was 
repaired  and  strengthened. 

In  1645,  when  Andreas  Hudde,  the  Dutch  commissary  on  the  Dela- 
ware, examined  the  conditions  existing  on  the  Delaware,  for  making  his 
report  to  the  Government,  he  states :  "At  the  entrance  of  the  river,  taken 
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from  its  mouth  three  miles  upwards,  on  the  east  shore,  is  a  fort  named 
Elsenburgh,  usually  garrisoned  by  twelve  men  commanded  by  a  lieu- 
tenant, having  four  guns,  iron  and  brass,  of  twelve  lbs.  iron,  one  pots- 
hooft,  which  fort  was  not  constructed  before,  but  built  by  the  aforesaid 
John  Printz  a  short  while  after  he  arrived  on  the  aforesaid  river.  By 
means  of  this  fort  the  aforesaid  Printz  closes  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
so  that  all  vessels,  either  those  arrived  from  hence,  or  other  places,  are 
compelled  to  cast  their  anchor,  not  excepting  those  of  the  noble  company 
as  is  evident  from  several  yachts  coming  from  the  Manhattans  which, 
wishing  to  pursue  their  voyage  towards  the  place  of  their  destination 
without  stopping,  often  were  injured  by  cannon  balls,  and  were  in  im- 
minent danger  of  losing  some  of  their  crews ;  so  that  they  must  proceed 
with  small  craft  upwards  of  six  miles  towards  the  aforesaid  Printz,  to 
obtain  hi?  consent  that  they  may  sail  higher  up  the  river,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  Englishmen  or  Netherlanders,  without  paying  any 
regard  to  their  commissions." 

"Further  up  the  river  about  three  miles,  on  the  west  shore,  on  a  creek 
called  the  Minquas  Creek,  so  named  as  it  runs  near  the  Minquas  land, 
is  another  fort  named  Christina.  This  fort  lies  about  half  a  mile  in  the 
creek,  and  is  nearly  encircled  by  a  marsh,  except  on  the  northwest  side, 
where  it  can  be  approached  by  land.  .  .  .  This  fort  has  no  permanent 
garrison,  but  otherwise  it  is  well  provided,  and  is  the  principal  place  of 
trade,  in  which  the  commissary  holds  his  residence ;  and  here  is  a  maga- 
zine of  all  sorts  of  goods.  This  is  the  first  fort  constructed  by  the 
Swedes  under  the  command  of  one  Peter  Minuit  in  the  year  1638.  .  .  . 
"Somewnat  farther  on  the  same  side,  about  two  (Dutch)  miles,  there 
are  some  plantations,  which  are  continued  nearly  a  mile ;  but  few  houses 
only  are  built,  and  these  at  considerable  distance,  one  from  the  other. 
The  farthest  of  these  is  not  far  from  Tinnekonk,  which  is  an  island,  and 
is  toward  the  river  side,  secured  by  creeks  and  underwood ;  there  the 
Governor,  John  Printz,  keeps  his  residence.  This  is  a  pretty  strong  fort, 
constructed  by  laying  very  heavy  hemlock  (greenen)  logs  the  one  on  the 
other;  but  this  fort,  with  all  its  buildings,  was  burnt  down  on  the  5th 
of  December,  1645.  Farther  on,  at  the  same  side,  till  you  come  to  the 
Schuylkill,  being  about  two  miles,  there  is  not  a  single  plantation,  neither 
at  Tiiniekonk,  because  at  the  river  nothing  is  to  be  met  but  underwood 
and  valley  lands."     (Archives,  2nd  Ser.  V,  109-110). 

This  report  of  Hudde  gives  a  very  full  and  complete  picture  of  the 
Delaware  as  it  was  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Governor  Printz.  That  the 
man  was  well  qualified  for  the  work  which  he  had  to,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  Sweden  on  the  Delaware,  is  shown  by  what  he  accomplished  in 
carrying  out  his  instructions  to  the  letter.  Hudde  says  also  in  his 
report,  after  speaking  of  the  work  done  by  Printz  in  gaining  control  of 
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the  trade  with  the  Minquas :  "So  that  no  access  to  the  Minquas  is  left 
open ;  and  he,  too,  controls  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  savages  on  the 
river,  as  the  greatest  part  of  them  go  a  hunting  in  that  neighborhood 
(Kakarikonk),  which  they  are  not  able  to  do  without  passing  by  his 
residence.  In  regard  to  his  force,  it  consists  at  utmost  of  eighty  or 
ninety  men,  freemen  as  well  as  servants,  with  whom  he  must  garrison  all 
his  strong  places." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

HAPPENINGS   ON  THE   DELAWARE   DURING  THE  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION OF  PRINTZ. 

As  one  stands  almost  anywhere  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  River  and 
looks  out  over  the  bleak  desolation  of  mounds  and  sand  hills  it  is 
difficult  to  even  imagine  that  the  region  was  once  the  centre  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  region,  and  that  in  it  were  cities  which  once  were  filled  with  great 
multitudes  of  busy  merchants,  great  armies  of  soldiers  and  all  of  the 
pomp  and  splendor  of  great  world  empires.  Nineveh  and  Babylon  are 
but  historical  memories.  What  the  great  Assyrian  empire  was  and 
what  the  luxury  and  greatness  of  Babylon  was,  can  only  be  faintly 
imagined.     They  are  but  ruins  of  stone  and  brick  in  a  barren  land. 

So,  in  contrast,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  realize,  as  one  stands  upon  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  covered  with  cities  and  great  commercial  enter- 
prises of  a  nation  greater  than  that  of  which  Babylon  was  the  centre, 
in  a  continent  which  was  unthought  of  by  the  wise  men  who  studied  the 
stars  from  the  high  towers  on  the  Babylonian  plains — that  only  a  few 
centuries  ago  this  throbbing  artery  of  a  nation's  life  was  an  almost  un- 
occupied wilderness,  just  barely  touched  by  the  hand  of  civilized  man. 
A  few  widely  scattered  and  small  villages  of  the  aborigines  represented 
the  only  evidence  of  human  occupancy.  Into  this  vast,  unconquered  wil- 
derness came  the  pioneers  of  civilization  from  the  three  great  nations 
of  Europe  and  established  the  outposts  of  the  white  man.  Stretching 
westward  from  the  shadows  of  Fort  Christina,  Nassau  and  New  Gotten- 
berg  was  an  unknown  wilderness  of  mountains  and  valleys,  from  out  of 
which  came  the  Minquas  to  trade  with  the  white  men  from  across  the 
seas.  The  rich  hunting  grounds  along  the  rivers  of  the  interior  afforded 
the  trade  in  furs  and  peltries,  to  gain  control  of  which  three  European 
nations  were  erecting  forts.  A  century  later,  two  great  world  powers 
entered  into  a  struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  for  the 
same  purpose. 

On  November  6,  1643,  Queen  Christina  made  a  grant  of  the  land  at 
Tinicum,  as  a  donation  to  Governor  John  Printz  for  his  faithful  service 
to  the  crown  of  Sweden.  This  document  states,  "by  virtue  of  this  letter 
patent  do  give  and  grant  to  him,  the  said  John  Printz,  and  his  lawful 
heirs,  the  place  called  Teneko  or  New  Gottenburgh,  in  New  Sweden,  to 
enjoy  it,  him  and  his  lawful  heirs,  as  a  perpetual  possession.  In  regard 
to  which  accordingly  let  them  regulate  themselves,  who  owe  to  us  sub- 
mission and  obedience,  and  whose  desire  and  duty  requires  them  to  fulfill 
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our  will,  especially  those  who  may  in  future  be  appointed  to  replace  him 
in  said  situation  not  giving  to  the  said  John  Printz  or  to  his  lawful  heirs 
any  obstacle  or  prejudice  in  any  manner,  whether  now  or  hereafter." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V.  808-809). 

Governor  Printz  so  managed  the  trade  with  the  Indians  that  he  really 
had  a  monopoly  of  it,  and  while  the  English  at  Verken's  Kill  planted 
tobacco  chiefly,  Printz  saw  to  it  that  almost  every  place  suitable  was 
planted  in  corn.  The  English  in  Virginia  sought  to  keep  up  the  feeling 
of  friendship  which  had  been  established  during  the  time  of  Minuit,  in 
order  to  increase  their  trade  with  the  Swedes,  This  trade  consisted  in 
cattle,  tobacco  and  merchandise,  which  the  Swedes  were  glad  to  get 
from  them,  giving  beaver  skins  in  exchange.  They  also  obtained  cattle 
from  New  Amsterdam,  which  were  sometimes  driven  overland  to  Tini- 
cum  by  the  Dutch,  but  were  more  frequently  taken  by  water  in  one  of 
Kieft's  vessels.  Tobacco  was  purchased  from  the  English  at  Varken's 
Kill,  in  order  to  make  up  a  cargo  for  the  ships  returning  to  Sweden. 
This  same  article  of  merchandise  and  trade  was  also  bought  from  the 
dealers  in  New  Haven  in  large  quantities. 

During  this  time,  the  efforts  of  the  New  Haven,  under  Lamberton, 
made  several  efforts  to  trade  with  the  Indians  on  the  Delaware.  On  one 
of  these  trips  Lamberton,  on  board  a  vessel  called  the  "Cock,"  which  was 
at  anchor  about  three  miles  above  the  Swedes  fort,  received  a  letter  from 
Governor  Printz,  asking  him  to  come  to  the  fort  at  Tinicum.  When 
Lamberton  and  two  of  his  seamen  went  to  the  fort  they  were  cast  into 
prison.  John  Wollen,  Lamberton's  interpreter  with  the  Indians,  was 
put  into  prison  also.  According  to  Wollen's  statement,  Printz  used 
every  means  possible,  chiefly  by  trying  to  get  him  drunk  with  "wine 
and  strong  beer,"  to  get  him  to  confess  that  "George  Lamberton  had 
hired  the  Indians  to  cut  off  the  Swedes."  But  this  Wollen  refused  to  do, 
even  "if  he  should  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered,  because  he  would 
not  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  that  was  innocent."     (Hazard,  Annals, 

75)-^ 

The  English  were  finally  set  free,  and  appeared  at  a  court  of  inquiry 
at  Fort  Christina  on  July  10,  1643.  ^^^  matters  relating  to  the  English 
claim  to  Varken's  Kill,  and  to  Lamberton's  trade  with  the  Indians,  as 
well  as  the  charge  that  he  had  plotted  with  the  Indians  to  kill  the  Swedes 
were  gone  into.  The  decision  of  the  court  was  that  "the  four  approved 
witnesses  on  oath  and  by  relating  circumstances  had  proved  that  Lamber- 
ton in  truth  had  bribed  the  Indians  to  kill  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes," 
but  that  since  he  was  a  foreigner  and  would  not  confess  to  the  charge, 
the  court  at  the  request  of  the  plaintiff  dismissed  the  case."  The 
court  also  found  that  Lamberton  had  no  right  to  the  possession  of  any 
land  in  or  around  this  river,  and  also,  because  he  had  for  the  second  time 
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purchased  beaver  skins  from  the  Indians  without  a  commission,  that  the 
court  had  a  right  to  confiscate,  not  only  the  beaver  skins,  but  also  his  ship 
and  other  goods.  He  was  finally  let  ofiF  with  a  fine  of  double  duty  on  the 
beaver  skins  which  he  had  purchased  from  the  Indians.  (Johnson, 
"Swedish  Settlements  on  the  Delaware,"  386-387). 

When  Lamberton  and  the  other  Englishmen  returned  to  New  Haven 
they  complained  of  their  treatment  by  Governor  Printz.  Governor  John 
Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  sent  a  letter  to  Printz  in  which  he  re- 
viewed the  claims  of  the  New  Haven  people  to  the  lands  on  the  Dela- 
ware, and  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  injuries  done  to  Lamberton  and 
the  others  who  were  with  him.  Governor  Printz  called  a  second  court 
of  inquiry  upon  the  receipt  of  this  letter,  through  Captain  Turner,  and 
made  denial  of  all  of  the  charges  which  had  been  brought  against  him. 
"Yet,"  as  Johnson  says,  "he  cannot  be  entirely  exhonerated  from  blame, 
for  in  his  dispatches  to  the  Swedish  Government  he  presents  the  case  in 
a  somewhat  different  light."  (390). 

Governor  Printz,  in  order  to  carry  out  his  plan  for  the  gaining  of  the 
trade  with  the  Minquas,  who  were  the  chief  traders  with  the  Europeans 
on  the  Delaware,  began  to  fortify  all  of  the  approaches  to  the  Schuylkill, 
which  was  one  of  the  chief  "trading  trails"  of  these  Indians.  The 
Dutch  had  erected  Fort  Beversrede  near  the  mouth  of  this  river  in  1633, 
and  had  considerable  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  erection  of  Fort 
Christina,  in  1638,  had  shut  off  a  considerable  part  of  this  trade,  as  Min- 
quas Creek  led  directly  to  the  Minqua  country  on  the  lower  Susquehanna. 
In  order  to  shut  out  the  Minqua  trade  with  the  Dutch  still  more  effect- 
ually, Printz  built  a  mill  and  a  fort  in  the  path  leading  to  the  Minquas 
country,  probably  on  Cobb's  Creek.  The  Dutch  document  referring  to 
this  says :  "The  Swedes  built  a  small  fort  on  the  indisputable  lands  and 
streams  of  the  company,  on  the  point  of  the  before  mentioned  Schuylkill, 
called  Lapwing's  Point  by  them,  and  more  and  above  built  a  trading 
house  right  before  the  gate  of  the  company's  Fort  Beversrede,  not  being 
a  rod  from  the  gate,  thereby  depriving  us  altogether  from  the  view  of  the 
common  roads,  so  as  to  deprive  the  company  of  the  beaver  trade,  and  to 
effect  this  they  are  using  every  effort."  (Holland  Documents,  VIII, 
32-50). 

In  1645  J^"  Jensen  Van  Ilpendam,  commissary  at  Fort  Nassau,  was 
removed  by  Director  Kieft  for  fraud  and  neglect  of  duty,  and  Aadreas 
Hudde  was  appointed  in  his  place.  (See  charges  against  Jan  Jansen, 
Albany  Records,  III,  399;  also,   Hazard,  Annals,  83-84). 

On  June  23,  1646,  a  vessel  with  a  large  cargo  which  was  consigned 
to  Hudde,  at  Fort  Nassau,  arrived  and  was  ordered  by  Hudde  to  "go  to 
the  Schuylkill,  near  the  right,  and  wait  there  for  the  Minquas."  When 
this  vessel  reached  its  destination,  "Juriaen  Blancke,  the  trader  of  the 
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sloop,  was  commanded  (by  the  Swedes)  to  leave  the  spot  at  once,  as  be- 
longing to  the  crown."  When  Hudde  heard  of  this,  he  went  "directly 
thither  with  four  men  to  examine  how  matters  stood.  When  I  received 
there  the  same  notice,  I  requested  that  they  would  inform  their  Governor 
that  this  place  had  always  been  a  trading  place,  and  that  thus  he  would 
act  with  discretion  and  avoid  giving  cause  for  discord ;  on  which  the 
next  day  the  minister  of  the  gospel  was  despatched  who  declared  to  me 
that  he  had  orders  that  if  the  bark  was  in  the  Schuylkill  he  should  compel 
her  to  leave  it.  I  answered  him  that  I  first  must  see  the  signature  and 
seal  of  the  Governor,  by  which  he  intended  to  forbid  the  company  to 
trade  with  their  goods  in  any  part  of  the  river."  Printz  then  sent  the 
commissary,  Hendrick  Huygen,  and  several  others  and  demanded  an 
answer  to  several  articles  When  Hudda  asked  for  a  copy  of  these 
articles,  Huygen  declined  to  do  so,  saying  that  he  had  no  orders  to  do  so. 
After  much  discussion  of  the  matter,  and  after  having  received  an  order 
from  Governor  Printz  to  withdraw  his  vessel,  Juriaen  Blancke  "departed 
from  thence,  but  by  no  means  by  my  orders,  but  through  fear  that  his 
bark  and  goods  laden  in  it  might  be  confiscated,  as  he  was  a  private  per- 
son, to  whom  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  obtain  its  recovery — 
more  so.  as  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  give  him  any  security,  since  I  was 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  contest  between  the  company  and  the 
Swedes." 

Director  Kieft  was  informed  of  these  complications,  which  were  be- 
coming more  and  more  injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  company,  and 
were  but  preludes  to  greater  difficulties.  By  order  of  the  Director, 
Hudde  made  a  trip  up  the  river  to  explore  the  region  about  Sankikans 
(the  falls  of  the  Delaware).  Printz  influenced  the  Indian  chiefs  in  that 
region  to  stop  Hudde  and  refuse  to  allow  him  to  continue  upon  his 
mission,  telling  them  that  the  Dutch  intended  to  build  a  fort  upon  their 
land  and  send  a  force  of  250  men  from  the  Manhattans  in  order  to  destroy 
all  of  the  Indians  below,  on  the  river,  and  to  prevent  the  Indians  above 
from  coming  to  their  assistance. 

Later  in  the  year,  September  7,  Hudde  received  a  letter  in  which  he 
was  commanded  to  purchase  some  land  from  the  Indians,  about  a  mile 
north  of  Fort  Nassau,  on  the  river  shore.  This  he  did  on  the  25th  of  the 
month,  at  which  time,  in  the  presence  of  the  original  proprietor  he  placed 
the  arms  of  the  company  on  a  pole,  fixed  in  the  ground  at  the  limits  of 
the  purchase.  Plans  were  made  by  several  people  to  commence  building 
uponthis  tract,  when  Huygen,  the  Swedish  commissioner,  by  the  order  of 
Governor  Printz,  took  down  the  arms  and  carried  them  away.  Printz 
sent  a  letter  to  Hudde,  in  which  he  warns  him  to  discontinue  the  injuries 
"against  the  Royal  Majesty  in  Sweden,"  and  of  his  "secret  and  unlawful 
purchase  of  land  from  the  savages." 
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Hudde  then  sent  a  reply  to  this  official  warning,  which  is  full  of  pro- 
testations of  his  desire  to  have  friendly  relations  continue  with  the 
Swedes,  but  at  the  same  time  standing  by  the  rightfulness  of  all  that 
he  had  done.  The  letter  is  perfectly  polite,  but  filled  with  sarcasm, 
which  must  have  made  the  Swedish  Governor  rage.  When  the  messen- 
ger took  this  letter  to  Printz,  he  wished  the  Governor  "good  morning," 
and  said  that  he  brought  a  greeting  from  Commissary  Hudde  in  reply  to 
his.  Printz  took  the  letter  and  threw  it  towards  one  of  his  attendants, 
who  picked  it  up  from  the  ground.  Afterwards,  when  the  messenger 
went  to  the  Governor  to  get  his  reply  he  was  "thrown  out  of  doors,  the 
Governor  taking  a  gun  in  his  hand  from  the  wall  to  shoot  him  as  he 
imagined,  'out  was  prevented  from  leaving  the  room."  (Archives  of  Pa., 
2nd  Ser.  V,  117-118). 

There  is  little  doubt  as  to  what  Director  Kieft  and  Commissary 
Hudde  would  have  done  at  this  time  if  there  had  been  a  sufficient  force  at 
Fort  Nassau,  or  if  there  had  been  any  soldiers  to  spare  from  New  Am- 
sterdam. But,  owing  to  their  weakness,  they  could  do  nothing  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  Swedish  influence  on  the  Delaware.  Printz  himself 
realized  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  to 
remain  at  peace  with  each  other,  if  both  were  to  continue  to  be  rivals  for 
the  trade  with  the  Minquas  and  to  settle  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware. Printz  blames  the  Dutch  with  selling  guns,  shot  and  powder  to 
the  Indians,  and  then  attempting  to  stir  them  up  to  war  against  the 
Swedes.  Thus  early  in  the  opening  years  of  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  Indian  trade  of  Pennsylvania's  rivers  was  the  Indian  made  a  pawn 
in  the  game  which  was  being  played  between  the  white  race  for  the 
possession  of  the  soil  of  Pennsylvania,  each  race  of  white  men  from  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  the  Delaware,  to  the  ending  of  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution,  French  and  British,  and  then  British 
and  American  alike  played  the  Indian  as  a  pawn  in  the  game.  The  seed 
which  was  sown  on  the  Delaware  bore  a  fearful  harvest  on  the  shores  of 
the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio. 

But,  while  these  disputes  were  going  on  with  the  Dutch  and  while 
the  vSwedes  were  more  and  more  getting  control  of  the  trade  on  the  Dela- 
ware, the  religious  life  of  the  people  was  not  neglected.  As  Amandus 
Johnson  truly  says :  "It  was  an  age  when  religion  was  taken  with  great 
seriousness,  and  when  duties  of  worship  and  piety  were  among  the  first 
requirements  in  any  community,  when  generals  began  their  reports  and 
letters  to  their  superiors  in  the  name  of  God  and  ended  them  with  bless- 
ings, when  politicians  would  pray  for  success  and  pirates  would  start  on 
their  expeditions  only  after  the  grace  of  heaven  had  been  invoked  to 
favor  their  intentions,  and  we  may  feel  sure  that  the  authorities  in 
Sweden  did  not  fail  to  instruct  Ridder  to  erect  a  place  of  worship,  and 
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that  he  obeyed  the  order,  although  we  have  no  records  of  the  same. 
We  know  that  there  was  a  church  here  in  1643,  ^o^  Brahe,  in  answer  to 
Printz's  letter  of  April  12,  admonished  the  Governor  to  decorate  their 
little  church  in  the  Swedish  custom."     (Johnson,  205-206). 

It  is  probable  that  the  Rev.  Reorus  Torkillus,  who  came  with  Hol- 
landare  in  1640,  held  services  in  the  fort  at  Christina.  There  may  have 
been  a  meeting  house,  where  religious  services  were  held  outside  of  the 
fort,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  a  church  building.  On  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1646,  a  church  and  burying  ground  was  consecrated  at  Tinicum 
by  the  Rev.  John  Campanius.  This  is  the  first  church  building  which  is 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  early  records.  The  first  burial  in  the  graveyard 
was  that  of  Catharine,  daughter  of  Andrew  Hanson,  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1646.     (Campanius,  79;  Hazard,  Annals,  89). 

A  very  full  account  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Swedes  on  the 
Delaware  is  given  by  Amandus  Johnson  in  "The  Swedish  Settlements  on 
the  Delaware,  Chapter  XXXIV,  366-374. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1645  an  accident  happened  at  Tinicum  which 
was  the  cause  of  great  discouragement  and  suffering  to  the  settlers, 
who  were  shut  of?  from  the  main  land  on  account  of  the  ice  in  the  river. 
On  the  night  of  November  25  (December  5,  N.  S.)  the  watchman  at  the 
fort  went  asleep  and  left  his  candle  burning.  The  fort  was  set  on  fire, 
the  powder  exploded  and  the  building  was  totally  destroyed.  Printz 
Hall  was  also  set  on  fire,  and  in  the  morning  of  the  26th  there  was  noth- 
ing left  but  the  barn.  All  of  the  buildings  within  the  fort  were  com- 
pletely destroyed,  with  all  of  the  goods  in  them.  But  the  colonists  were 
not  utterly  discouraged  by  even  this  severe  loss.  Under  the  direction  of 
Phintz  they  at  once  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  fort  and  their 
houses. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1647,  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  had  arrived  at  New 
Amsterdam  on  the  nth  of  May,  succeeded  William  Kieft  as  Governor 
of  New  Netherland.  He  was  welcomed  by  great  shouting  on  all  sides 
and  the  burning  up  of  all  the  powder  in  the  town  in  the  firing  of  salutes. 
The  people  of  the  town  gathered  on  the  point  near  the  fort,  on  what  is 
now  known  as  the  Battery,  to  welcome  the  new  Governor,  whom  they 
expected  to  bring  peace  and  great  prosperity  to  their  colony.  Some  of 
the  burghers  assembled  to  greet  the  Governor  must  have  had  serious 
doubts  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  new  administration  when  "he  marched 
into  town  like  a  peacock,  with  great  state  and  pomp,"  and  allowed  the 
burghers  who  had  come  to  greet  him  to  stand  bareheaded  for  several 
hours,  "he  himself  keeping  his  hat  on  his  head  as  if  he  was  the  czar  of 
Muscovy."  (Van  der  Donck,  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2nd  Ser.  Vol  II). 

Soon  after  his  arrival  the  new  Governor  sent  letters  of  friendship  to 
the  Governors  of  Massachusetts  and  New  Haven,  but  at  the  same  time 
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clearly  stating  his  claims  to  the  lands  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
Connecticut  rivers,  and  soon  after  this  he  laid  claim  for  the  West  India 
Company  to  all  of  the  lands,  rivers  and  streams  from  Cape  Henlopen  to 
Cape  Cod.     (Hazard,  Hist.  Coll.,  II,  216). 

It  was  evident  that  Governor  Printz  had  little  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
conciliation  from  this  new  Governor,  who  had  more  leanings  towards  the 
English  than  he  had  in  his  direction.  He  soon  gave  the  people  of  New 
Amsterdam,  as  well  as  all  of  their  neighboring  colonists  to  understand 
that  he  was  going  to  be  Governor  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.  On  May 
12,  1647,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Indians  from  Armewsink  to  sur- 
prise the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware,  "although  it  was  rendered  void  by 
God's  mercy  and  correct  information,  and  through  a  misunderstanding 
among  them."  Hudde,  in  his  report,  says:  "Printz  leaves  nothing  un- 
tried to  render  the  Dutch  suspected  by  both  savages  and  Christians.  He 
openly  declares  that  the  company  have  no  right  whatever  to  the  river, 
and  that  he  purchased  the  land  in  behalf  of  the  crown  of  Sweden ;  so 
as  to  the  Minquas'  land,  that  the  company  could  not  trust  on  their  old 
uninterrupted  possession  ;  that  the  devil  was  the  oldest  possessor  of  hell, 
but  that  he  sometimes  admitted  a  younger  one,  as  he  openly  declared 
at  his  own  table,  on  the  3d  of  June,  1647,  ^^  "^7  presence  and  that  of 
my  wife,  with  many  other  equally  vulgar  expressions,  serving  and  in- 
tended for  the  same  purpose." 

On  July  13,  1647,  3  charge  was  made  against  Governor  Printz,  at  Fort 
Amsterdam,  by  several  persons,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  two  Maqua 
chiefs  appeared  at  the  house  of  Governor  Kieft  and  gave  to  the  signers 
of  the  charge  various  presents  as  tokens  of  friendship,  and  "declared  in 
our  presence  that  a  missionary  of  the  Swedish  Governor,  John  Printz,  on 
the  South  River  of  New  Netherland,  residing,  had  said  to  them  that  he 
might  sell  to  them  as  much  powder  and  balls  and  guns  as  he  pleased,  but 
that  the  Netherlanders  were  too  sordidly  avaricious  to  do  so.  The 
Swedish  Governor  told  further  these  chiefs  that  the  Netherlanders  were 
bad,  the  Swedes  good  men,  and  solicited  further  that  said  chiefs  would 
permit  him  to  establish  a  trading  house  in  the  country,  which  they  re- 
jected."    (Albany  Records,  III,  258). 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  history  to  deal  with  all  of 
the  many  affairs  happening  during  this  period  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Dutch  and  Swedish  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  The  fric- 
tion between  the  official  representatives  of  the  two  rival  Governments 
continued. 

In  165 1  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  order  to  protect  the  claims  and  to 
understand  the  situation  more  fully,  made  a  personal  visit  to  the  Dela- 
ware. During  this  visit,  Stuyvesant  made  known  to  Governor  Printz 
the  rights  the  company  had  to  the  lands  claimed  on  the  Delaware,  which 
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had  been  purchased  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Swedes.  Printz  said 
that  the  Swedish  lands  were  wide  and  broad,  but  that  all  papers  relating 
to  them  were  deposited  in  Stockholm,  where  he  had  seen  them.  On 
July  19  Stuyvesant  called  together  a  number  of  the  chiefs,  who  were 
owners  of  the  lands  in  the  neighborhood,  who  denied  that  they  "ever 
sold  or  presented  any  parcels  of  land  to  the  Swedes  as  they  pretended, 
excepting  the  ground  on  which  Fort  Christina  is  situated,  and  a  certain 
garden  about  there,  to  plant  tobacco  in ;  and  they  moreover  declared 
all  the  land  from  the  said  fort  down  towards  Bombay  Hook,  called  by 
them  Neuwsings,  several  miles  in  extent,  they  wished  to  bestow  as  an 
inheritance  forever,  to  the  company,  for  which  the  Director  very  politely 
thanked  them,  saying  that  he  would  rather  give  them  a  proper  compen- 
sation for  the  same,  which  they  then  especially  and  fully  accepted.  The 
papers  were  then  properly  prepared  and  signed,  the  chief,  Pemmenatta. 
only  conditioning  'that  they  should  repair  his  gun  when  out  of  order' 
and  give  the  Indians,  when  they  required  it,  a  little  maize."  (O'Callag- 
han,  II,  166). 

The  deeds  for  the  various  lands  purchased  from  the  Indians  by 
Stuyvesant  are  given  in  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania,  Second  Series,  V, 
262-267. 

After  Governor  Stuyvesant  had  attended  to  these  matters  relating  to 
the  land  purchases,  he  decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  company  to  erect  another  fort  in  a  better  situa- 
tion, "as  Fort  Nassau  was  too  far  up,  and  laid  too  far  out  of  the  way. 
He  selected  a  site  on  the  company's  grounds,  about  a  mile  from  Fort 
Christina,  near  the  present  New  Castle,  where  the  fort  was  builded.  It 
was  named  Fort  Casimir. 

Governor  Printz  protested  against  the  erection  of  this  fort,  but 
Stuyvesant  paid  no  attention  to  his  objections  and  went  on  with  the 
work. 

Shortly  before  his  departure  from  the  Delaware,  Stuyvesant  called 
to  see  Printz,  with  whom  he  had  several  conversations  "wherein  they 
mutually  promised  to  cause  no  difficulties  or  hostility  to  each  other,  but 
to  keep  neighborly  friendship  and  correspondence  together,  and  act  as 
friends  and  allies."     (Holland  Doc,  VIII,  32-50). 

Printz,  no  doubt,  realized  that  the  building  of  this  fort  would  ruin 
any  plans  which  he  had  for  "shutting"  the  river,  but  Stuyvesant  had 
force  enough  with  him  to  make  Printz  hesitate  about  doing  anything  of 
a  hostile  nature  to  put  a  stop  to  the  work.  He  knew  that  he  could  no 
longer  command  the  river,  and  that  the  Dutch  were  the  real  masters  of  it. 
In  addition  to  the  troubles  which  he  was  having  with  the  Dutch, 
Printz  had  troubles  of  his  on  in  the  Swedish  colony.  Things  had  not 
been  going  as  they  should,  ships  did  not  bring  supplies  from  Sweden, 
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and  many  of  the  colonists  were  in  revolt.  All  sorts  of  charges  were 
brought  against  him.  Printz  finally  determined  to  return  to  Sweden. 
About  the  first  of  October  he  went  to  New  Amsterdam  with  his  wife  and 
four  daughters,  leaving  Johan  Papegoja,  his  son-in-law,  in  charge  of 
afifairs  until  his  successor  should  arrive.  Governor  Printz  sailed  from 
New  Amsterdam,  in  a  Dutch  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  October,  1653. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  RISING— THE  CAP- 
TURE OF  FORT  CASIMIR. 

Little,  or  nothing,  is  known  of  the  affairs  taking  place  at  Tinicum 
after  the  departure  of  Prnitz,  in  1653,  until  May  21,  1654,  when  John 
Claudius  (Ciosson)  Rising  (Rysingh)  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  New  Sweden.  With  Rising  came  Peter  Lindstrom,  the  engi- 
neer, who  made  the  first  map  of  New  Sweden,  with  various  ofificials  and 
a  number  of  immigrants. 

In  the  instructions  which  were  given  to  Rising,  various  articles  had 
special  reference  to  the  defenses  of  the  Delaware  and  to  the  relations  of 
the  Swedes  with  the  Dutch  and  English.  In  reference  to  the  defense  of 
the  river,  it  is  stated,  "as  it  is  important  to  her  majesty,  for  purposes  as 
well  of  security  as  commerce,  that  the  river  of  the  south,  where  we  have 
established  a  harbour,  be  fortified,  protected,  and  defended,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, the  governor  of  said  place  should  be  careful,  particularly,  that  the 
said  river,  with  its  harbour,  its  mouth,  the  entrance  on  the  two  coasts, 
and  its  course  upwards,  be  as  far  as  necessary  and  practicable,  always 
in  proper  condition  and  at  our  disposal,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  passage 
of  the  vessels  which  ascend  the  rivers,  as  those  which  descend  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  those  merchandises  which  the  country  furnishes." 
He  was  also  to  see  that  the  possessions  of  Sweden  were  extended  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  "agreeably  to  justice  and  good  faith,  but  without 
breach  of  friendship  with  the  English  and  Dutch,  or  exposing  to  risk 
what  we  already  possess." 

Special  care  is  taken  to  warn  against  any  conflict  with  the  English 
or  the  Dutch.  One  article  reads :  "He  should  employ  similar  discretion 
in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  country  itself  on  the  western  side,  so 
that  if  we  can,  with  prudence  and  propriety,  and  by  means  of  the  co- 
operation of  the  English  and  Dutch,  without  hostility  or  any  risk  to 
what  we  already  possess,  take  possession  of  the  land,  and  by  that  means 
extend  our  limits,  we  will  employ  to  that  end  all  our  energy,  proceeding 
along  the  shores  of  the  river  as  far  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  security 
and  commerce."  "With  respect  to  the  fortress  that  the  Dutch  have 
built  upon  our  coast,  if  he  cannot  induce  them  to  abandon  it  by  argu- 
ments and  serious  remonstrances,  and  without  resorting  to  hostilities, 
it  is  better  that  our  subjects  avoid  resorting  to  hostilities,  confining 
themselves  solely  to  protestations,  and  suffer  the  Dutch  to  occupy  the 
said  fortress,  than  that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  are 
the  more  powerful,  and,  of  course,  the  most  dangerous  in  that  country. 
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But  it  is  proper  that  a  fortress  be  constructed  lower  down  the  river, 
towards  the  mouth ;  employing,  however,  the  mildest  measures,  because 
hostilities  will  in  no  degree  tend  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Swedes  in 
the  country,  more  particularly  as  by  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch,  the  Eng- 
lish may  seize  the  opportunity  to  take  possession  of  the  aforesaid  fortress 
and  become,  in  consequence,  very  dangerous  neighbors  to  our  posses- 
sions in  said  country.''     (Hazard,  Annals,  144-145). 

These  minute  instructions  concerning  the  relation  of  the  Governor 
with  the  Dutch  and  English,  which  Rising  totally  disregarded,  show 
what  a  clear  insight  the  members  of  the  Commercial  College  had  of  the 
exact  situation  upon  the  Delaware.  While  the  Dutch  were  more  in 
evidence,  so  far  as  the  actual  occupation  was  concerned,  the  Swedes 
feared  that  a  rupture  with  the  Dutch  would  bring  upon  the  scene  a 
far  more  dangerous  rival  in  the  English.  The  very  danger  which  Rising 
was  warned  against  was  the  condition  which  ultimately  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Swedish  power  on  the  Delaware. 

Various  other  minute  instructions  were  given  to  Rising  concerning 
the  clearing  of  land,  the  building  of  saw  mills,  tanneries  and  other  enter- 
prises, the  exportation  of  merchandise,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping 
peace  with  the  Indians. 

About  the  first  thing  which  Rising  did  upon  his  arrival  in  the  Dela- 
ware was  to  totally  disregard  the  instructions  concerning  his  treatment 
of  the  Dutch  and  their  Fort  Casimir.  On  the  20th  of  May,  when  at 
anchor  near  the  deserted  ruins  of  Fort  Elfsburg,  Gerrit  Bicker,  the  com- 
mander at  Fort  Casimir,  not  knowing  to  what  nation  the  vessel  belonged, 
hoisted  the  flag  of  Holland,  fired  a  salute,  and  then  sent  Adriaen  van 
Tienhoven  and  four  freemen  to  the  vessel  "to  ascertain  whence  she 
came."  There  are  many  documents  relating  to  this  event,  which  had 
such  far-reaching  consequences,  and  there  is  much  disagreement  in 
these  as  to  the  exact  date.  Rising's  journal  gives  the  date  of  the  arrival 
of  the  four  freemen  from  Fort  Casimir  as  the  20th  of  May.  The  fort 
was  taken  the  next  day,  Trinity  Sunday,  and  was  the  reason  why  the 
fort  was  named  "Trefaldigheet"  (Trinity)  by  the  Swedes.  Gerrit 
Bicker,  commander  at  Fort  Casimir,  in  his  letter  to  Director-General 
Stuyvesant,  says  that  the  vessel  appeared  "the  last  of  May."  The  for- 
mer date,  May  21,  is  no  doubt  the  correct  one. 

A  few  of  the  important  documents  relating  to  this  event  are  quoted 
in  order  to  give  the  reader  an  understanding  of  just  how  them  Swedes 
took  possession  of  Fort  Casimir,  and,  thus,  practically  of  the  Delaware 
River.  Gerrit  Bicker,  the  commander  of  the  fort,  says :  "On  the  last  of 
May  I  descried  a  sail,  but  not  knowing  what  it  was,  sent  Adriaen  van 
Tienhover  in  company  with  some  freemen  to  ascertain  the  particulars; 
who  unexpectedly  returned  hither  on  the  next  day  about  two  hours 
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before  the  ship,  with  intelligence  that  she  was  a  Swedish  vessel  full  of 
people  with  a  new  Governor,  and  that  he  will  have  this  place  and  fort,  as 
it  stood  on  ground  belonging  to  the  Crown,  as  they  alleged ;  about  an 
hour  after  this  news  came  Captain  Swan  Schote  (Sven  Skute)  with  the 
ship's  boat  and  about  twenty  soldiers,  who  on  coming  up  I  welcomed  as 
friends,  judging  that  if  he  wished  to  attempt  anything  he  would  at  least 
give  notice.  But,  on  the  contrary,  he  made  his  men  come  quickly  in 
with  him,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  demanded  the  surrender  of 
the  river  and  of  the  fort.  Though  I  complained,  I  could  with  difficulty 
obtain  respite  enough  to  send  two  Deputies  on  board  to  demand  of  the 
Governor  his  commission  and  a  little  time  for  consultation ;  but  before 
the  messenger  had  got  on  board  two  shotted  guns  were  fired  over  the 
fort,  as  a  signal ;  whereupon  the  people  were  immediately  deprived  of 
their  side  arms,  and  aim  was  taken  to  fire  at  them  because  they  did  not 
surrender  their  pieces,  which  were  immediately  torn  from  their  shoul- 
ders, and  the  guns  at  the  bastions  were  forthwith  manned;  the  messen- 
gers returning,  brought  word  that  he  would  not  give  an  hour's  delay, 
and  that  he  had  his  commission  on  board  the  ship  and  that  we  should 
soon  see  its  bullets ;  and  the  soldiers  were  forthwith  driven  out  of  the 
fort  and  their  property  detained  as  well  as  mine,  and  I  could  scarcely 
induce  him,  by  prayer,  not  to  be  turned  out  naked  with  his  wife  and 
children ;  and  all  the  property  in  this  fort  was  confiscated  by  them ;  yea, 
the  very  grain,  and  they  have  hardly  left  me  enough  to  live  with,  etc." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  268). 

Director-General  Stuyvesant,  in  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  West 
India  Company,  July  27,  1654,  says,  after  giving  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  letter  of  Bicker,  "Seven  or  eight  of  the  Company's  soldiers 
have  come  hither  with  Adriaen  van  Tienhoven.  The  remainder,  with 
Commandant  Bicker  and  almost  all  the  freemen,  have  remained  there, 
and  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  Swedish  Governor. 

"The  fuller  details  of  this  scandalous  surrender  of  the  above  men- 
tioned fort,  and  the  truth  thereof,  your  Honours  can  deduce  from  the 
annexed  copies  of  depositions  and  unsigned  letter  of  the  above  named 
Bicker  in  answer  to  mine,  which  we  have  received  overland." 

In  the  "Depositions,"  which  accompany  this  letter,  various  additional 
particulars  are  given  which  put  a  somewhat  diflferent  aspect  to  the  sur- 
render as  told  by  Bicker.  Adriaen  van  Tienhoven,  who  was  sent  aboard 
the  Orn  (Aren)  by  Bicker  to  get  information,  says,  in  part,  after  telling 
of  the  events  narrated  in  the  letter  of  Bicker :  "And  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, about  8  o'clock,  he,  the  deponent,  with  the  four  freemen,  returned 
ashore,  reporting  that  she  was  a  Swedish  ship,  having  on  board  a  new 
Governor  of  the  Swedes  and  many  other  people ;  also,  that  the  Swedes 
intended  to  surprise  and  capture  said  Fort  Casimir  for  the  Crown  of 
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Sweden.  Thereupon  all  the  freemen  of  the  Honble.  Company's  servants 
addressed  themselves  to  Commandant  Bicker,  and  requested  him  to 
give  orders  for  defending  the  place.  To  which  Bicker  answered :  'What 
should  I  do?  there  is  no  powder.'  He  neither  gave  nor  issued  any  order, 
and  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  the  Swedes  landed  armed,  to 
the  number  of  about  30  men,  whereupon  Bicker  went  to  meet  them, 
saluting  and  welcoming  them  and  led  them  into  the  fort,  of  which  they 
immediately  took  possession,  stripping  the  soldiers  of  all  their  arms, 
including  their  side  arms.  He,  the  deponent,  seeing  that  Commandant 
Bicker  stood  still,  not  once  demanding  or  asking  for  their  Commission  or 
order  for  such  proceeding,  turned  to  the  Captain  of  the  Swedes,  named 
Swens  Schoote,  and  inquired  of  him  where  his  Commission  or  order 
was?  To  which  he,  the  deponent,  received  for  answer:  T  have  nothing 
to  do  with  you ;  let  your  commander  speak.' " 

Tienhoven  was  given  permission  by  Bicker  to  go  aboard  the  ship  to 
ask  the  Governor  "for  a  sight  of  his  Commission  or  order."  He  went 
to  the  ship,  saw  Governor  Rising,  who  told  him  that  the  Directors  of 
the  West  India  Company  had  never  given  any  orders  for  the  erection 
of  Fort  Casimir,  and  that  they  had  told  the  Swedish  Ambassadors  that 
"If  our  people  are  in  your  way  drive  them  off.  Thereupon  the  Gov- 
ernor slapped  him,  deponent,  on  the  breast  and  said :  'Go  tell  your  Gov- 
ernor that.' " 

Various  other  persons  who  were  in  the  fort  gave  practically  the  same 
testimony  concerning  the  events  of  May  20  and  21.  That  of  Corporal 
Jan  Adamse  adds  to  what  the  others  had  said  concerning  Bicker's  refusal 
to  give  orders  for  the  defense  of  the  fort:  "What  shall  I  do?  there  is  no 
powder ;  although  there  was  plenty  of  ammunition,  for  he  on  a  certain 
previous  occasion  had  heard  Bicker's  wife  say :  'Wherefore  will  people 
give  that  fine  powder  to  the  soldiers ;  'tis  better  to  barter  it  for  Beaver' ; 
and  each  got  only  3  tin  spoonfuls  of  powder.  .  .  ,  Moreover,  Bicker 
caused  his  own  boy  to  haul  down  the  flag,  and  Bicker,  himself,  took  from 
him,  the  deponent,  all  his  remaining  ammunition,  and  threw  it  in  the 
garret,  saying:  'That  is  now  forfeited  to  the  Crown.'  When  departing. 
Bicker  requested  him,  the  deponent,  not  to  say  anything  bad  behind  his 
back." 

Governor  Rising  wrote  to  Director-General  Stuyvesant,  May  27:  "I 
cannot  neglect  acquainting  your  Honour  that  I,  being  safely  arrived 
some  days  since  in  the  Royal  ship  the  'Aren,'  with  a  goodly  number  of 
people  from  the  Kingdom  of  Sweden,  have  by  the  judgment  and  in  the 
name  of  her  Royal  Majesty  of  Sweden,  my  most  gracious  Queen,  sum- 
moned the  fort  erected  at  the  Sand  point,  which,  after  exclusion  of 
further  delay,  was  voluntarily  surrendered  with  the  adjoining  Colonists, 
who  learning  the  reasonable  conditions  offered  them,  together  with  the 
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liberty  of  going  or  remaining,  repaired  under  the  obedience  of  Her  Royal 
Majesty  aforesaid,  and  afterwards  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  fidelity 
at  our  hands.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  than  can  be 
decided  among  Servants,  who  must  only  obey  orders,  the  Sovereigns  on 
both  sides  have  to  settle  this  matter  among  themselves,  and  agree 
among  themselves  about  it,  etc."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  267-276). 

To  a  very  great  extent  these  settlers  on  the  Delaware,  at  this  period, 
could  change  from  one  government  to  another  with  as  little  difficulty 
as  the  Indians  could  sell  land,  or  take  sides  with  Dutch,  Swedes  or 
English.  They  were  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  what- 
ever nation  had  the  upper  hand.  All  that  they  asked  for  was  to  be 
allowed  to  try  to  earn  a  living  on  the  soil  of  the  new  land  to  which  they 
had  come,  and  it  mattered  little  to  them  whether  they  were  "governed" 
by  Holland,  Sweden  or  England.  They  had  to  work  just  the  same 
under  any  one  of  the  three  nations.  Therefore,  on  the  afternoon  of 
May  23,  when  Bicker  and  all  of  the  Dutch  soldiers  and  settlers  from 
Fort  Casimir  arrived  at  Fort  Christina,  it  was  not  a  difficult  thing  for 
thera  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  Swedish  Crown  and  to  ask  "pardon  for 
everything  which  they  had  done  against  the  Swedish  colony,  and 
blaming  everything  on  General  Stuyvesant."  A  great  celebration  was 
held  when  all  of  these  Dutch  were  received  into  the  welcoming  arms  of 
the  Swedish  Governor.  Even  Hudde,  who  had  so  faithfully  served  as 
the  commissary  on  the  Delaware,  "who  had  been  Stuyvesant's  instru- 
ment in  his  undertakings  against  New  Sweden,  promised  that  he  would 
now  serve  Rising  as  faithfully  as  he  had  served  his  former  master." 
(Rising's  Journal,  May  23;  quoted  by  Johnson,  585). 

These  representatives  of  the  various  rival  governments  on  the  Dela- 
ware were  as  much  impressed  with  any  show  of  force  and  real  action  as 
were  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  on  the  Ohio  a  century  later,  when  France 
and  Great  Britain  were  struggling  for  the  control  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 
They  could  change  with  the  change  of  the  tide.  Self-interest  had  more 
influence  than  what  we  now  call  patriotic  devotion.  The  majority  of 
these  people  belonged  to  a  class  in  Europe  which  had  little  cause  for 
devotion  to  any  government.  Their  daily  bread  meant  more  to  them 
than  any  flag.  In  fact,  this  is  the  foundation  truth  upon  which  rested 
the  desire  of  all  the  early  immigrants  who  came  to  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware.  They  were  leaving  Europe  and  its  wars  and  strifes  and 
suffering,  not  because  they  loved  their  own  governments,  but  because, 
in  the  most  cases,  they  hated  them.  How,  then,  could  they  be  expected 
to  be  loyal  to  any  attachment  to  any  flag  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea. 
One  thing  which  we  Americans  of  to-day  are  inclined  to  lose  sight  of  is 
that  "love  of  the  flag"  and  love  of  country,  and  devotion  to  what  a 
country  means,  are  things  which  most  of  the  people  who  have  come 
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to  the  shores  of  America  had  to  learn  after  they  came  here.  The  great 
majorit}^  of  the  people  who  came  to  America  came  to  get  away  from  the 
things  which  they  hated.  Patriotism,  in  its  true  meaning,  has  de- 
veloped on  American  soil.  Injustice  and  persecution  in  Europe  led 
to  the  development  of  "love  of  flag,"  and  all  that  it  represents,  in 
America. 

Some  of  the  Dutch  at  Fort  Casimir  were  not  acceptable  to  the  Swed- 
ish authorities  at  Fort  Christina  as  suitable  subjects.  Among  these  was 
Tienhoven,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  only  one  at  Fort  Casimir  who 
raised  objections  to  the  high-handed  manner  in  which  Rising  had  taken 
possession  of  the  fort.  Papegoja  objected  to  him  and  brought  charges 
against  him.  His  land  was  confiscated,  and  he  went  overland  to  New 
Amsterdam,  where  he  gave  a  full  account  of  affairs  to  Director-General 
Stuyvesant,  as  before  stated. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  the  Dutch  had  to  give  up  the  fort, 
even  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  defend  it.  At  the  time  of  its  occupation 
by  the  Swedes,  it  was  defended  by  nine  soldiers,  contained  twelve  iron 
cannon,  little  powder  and  shot,  and  all  of  the  guns  of  the  soldiers  were 
in  poor  condition.  As  Johnson  says,  truly,  "the  best  policy  on  the  part 
of  Rising  would  have  been  to  have  left  the  fort  alone ;  it  could  do  no 
harm,  while  a  new  fort  below  or  the  rebuilding  of  Elfsborg  would  have 
solved  the  problem  without  hostility."     (Johnson,  584). 

On  the  17th  of  June,  1654,  a  grand  council  of  the  Indians  was  held 
at  Printz  Hall,  on  Tinicum  Island,  by  the  Swedish  authorities.  Ten 
chiefs  were  present.  All  of  the  leagues  of  friendship  between  the  Swedes 
and  the  Indians  were  renewed,  presents  were  given,  a  great  feast,  with 
plenty  of  wine  and  brandy,  was  held,  speeches  were  made,  and  the  Indians 
"all  fed  heartily  and  were  satisfied."     (Acrelius,  64;  Hazard,  Annals, 

152-153). 

In  his  letter  to  the  Minister  of  Sweden  on  July  11,  1654,  Rising  gives 
many  facts  concerning  the  conditions  in  the  colony.  He  says  that  when 
he  arrived  there  were  but  seventy  persons,  "and  now,  including  the  Hol- 
landers and  others,  there  are  368  persons."  And,  in  closing  this  epistle, 
he  says :  "This  is  what  I  most  humbly  recommend  to  your  excellency, 
praying  him  at  the  same  time  to  procure  for  me  a  good  wife,  relying  for 
this  object  upon  your  excellency,  with  more  confidence  than  any  other 
person  in  the  world ;  and  though  the  English  who  have  been  here  have 
made  me  sufficiently  plain  ofifers,  I  do  not  wish  to  deside  anything  till  I 
have  obtained  your  excellency's  authority,  and  shall  therefore  remain." 
(Hazard,  Annals,  154-155).  Rising  was  evidently  feeling  the  need  of 
some  sort  of  congenial  companionship  in  the  midst  of  the  mongrel  pop- 
ulation on  Tinicum  Island.     This  request  was  never  granted,  so  far  as  I 
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have  been  able  to  discover,  nor  was  the  Director  of  New  Sweden  ever 
married,  so  far  as  the  records  of  his  life  reveal. 

Rising  was  well  qualified  for  the  position  which  he  held  as  Gov- 
ernor, or  Director-General,  of  New  Sweden.  He  did  many  things  which 
were  most  commendable,  and  to  him  belongs  the  real  honor  of  establish- 
ing courts  of  justice  on  the  Delaware.  These  courts  were  held  at  Tini- 
cum,  Christina  and  Fort  Trinity,  where  all  sorts  of  cases  were  tried. 

Peter  Lindstrom,  the  engineer,  who  came  to  the  Delaware  with  Ris- 
ing, strengthened  and  practically  reconstructed  Fort  Casimir,  or  Trinity, 
Fort  Christina,  and  laid  out  the  town  of  Christina,  besides  making  a 
map  of  the  Delaware  River,  showing  all  of  the  creeks  and  places  where 
settlements  and  forts  had  been  built.  A  copy  of  this  map  is  found  in 
Acrelius,  page  66. 

On  July  15,  1654,  the  "Orn"  (Eagle)  sailed  down  the  river  for  the 
return  trip  to  Sweden,  taking  a  scanty  cargo  of  goods.  Papegoja  went 
with  the  vessel,  taking  maps  of  the  country.  Rising's  report  and  other 
documents  for  the  information  of  the  Government. 

After  the  departure  of  her  husband,  Madame  Papegoja  removed  from 
Christina  to  Tinicum,  where  she  settled  on  the  land  which  had  been 
deeded  to  her  father.  Governor  Printz,  by  the  Crown.  Here  she  re- 
mained until  1662,  when  she  returned  to  Sweden.  She  came  back  to 
Tinicum  in  1673,  and  remained  there  until  1676,  probably,  when  she 
returned  to  Sweden.  Her  marriage  to  John  Papegoja,  at  Tinicum,  in 
1644,  was,  so  far  as  any  records  show,  the  first  marriage  ceremony  be- 
tween white  people  within  the  limits  of  the  present  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Even  after  her  marriage  she  signed  her  name  "Armegot  Printz." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
THE  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  TRINITY  AND   FORT  CHRISTINA 
BY  THE  DUTCH,  AND  THE  ENDING  OF  THE  SWEDISH 
POWER  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  news  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Casimir  by  the  Swedes  and  the 
blotting  out  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  Delaware,  created  a  sensa- 
tion in  New  Amsterdam  and  a  still  greater  one  among  the  directors  of 
the  West  India  Company,  News  was  very  slow  in  travelling  in  these 
days  of  sailing  vessels,  so  that  Director-General  Stuyvesant  had  to  wait 
for  a  long  time  before  he  could  receive  orders  from  Holland.  But,  in 
the  meanwhile,  he  had  an  opportunity  to  show  his  feelings  towards  the 
Swedes. 

A  Swedish  vessel  named  the  "Gyllene  Haj"  (Golden  Shark)  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Elswick  (Deswijk)  sailed  into  the  North  River  by  mis- 
take of  the  pilot  (although  in  the  account  given  by  the  captain  he  says 
that  he  went  to  New  Amsterdam  to  get  a  pilot  to  conduct  him  to  the  South 
River).  The  vessel  was  captured  and  the  master  and  men  were  held  as 
hostages.  A  long  correspondence  ensued  between  Stuyvesant  and  Ris- 
ing, concerning  this  affair.  Stuyvesant,  at  the  request  of  Elswick,  sent 
an  invitation  to  Rising  to  come  to  New  Amsterdam  "to  arrange  to  settle 
some  unexpected  differences,"  and  promises  him  "a  cordial  reception 
with  comfortable  lodgings  and  courteous  treatment  to  his  full  satisfaction, 
without  the  least  embarrassments  to  his  honour,  and  suite,  goods  or 
vessels."     (Albany  Records,  IX,  236). 

Rising,  remembering  the  affair  at  Fort  Casimir,  found  that  the  lodg- 
ings and  comforts  at  his  house  on  the  South  River  were  good  enough 
for  him,  and  declined  the  kind  invitation  of  the  Director-General  to  go 
to  New  Amsterdam. 

In  October  the  captain  of  the  "Golden  Shark"  asked  for  permission 
to  sell  some  of  the  hides,  which  were  in  the  vessel,  which  had  been 
seized.  This  was  granted,  because  the  Director  and  the  company  had 
no  other  desire  "than  to  maintain  with  their  neighbors  a  friendly  corre- 
spondence, harmony  and  commerce."  The  closing  part  of  the  letter, 
however,  shows  how  kindly  they  felt  towards  their  "neighbors,"  the 
Swedes — "provided  he  make  a  fair  deposit  of  the  real  value  with  the  at- 
torney-general, as  representing  here  in  this  point  the  West  India  Com- 
pany, the  honourable  C.  Van  Tienhoven,  till,  as  the  representatives  of 
the  said  company,  a  due  restitution  and  becoming  satisfaction  shall  have 
been  made  for  the  surprise  and  continued  occupation  of  Fort  Casimir, 
with  all  the  ammunition  of  war,  houses  and  effects  belonging  to  said 
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fort  when  it  was  taken  by  his  honour,  John  Rysingh,  commanding  on 
South  River,  in  behalf  of  said  crown,  without  any  provocation  or  pre- 
vious declaration  of  war,  on  the  30th  of  May  last,  and  withholden  to 
this  day  from  us  the  honourable  company,  etc."  This  document  is 
signed  by  "P.  Stuyvesant,  La  Montagne,  N.  D.  Stille  and  C.  Van  Tien- 
hoven,"  and  is  dated  at  New  Amsterdam,  October  16,  1654.  (Albany 
Records,  IX,  241-242;  Hazard,  Annals,  158). 

On  October  17,  Captain  Elswick  replied,  in  a  statement,  in  which  he 
says :  "You  now  pretend  that  Mr.  John  Rising,  the  Governor  of  New 
Sweden,  has  taken  Fort  Casimir  from  you,  to  which  you  pretend  to  have 
a  right ;  which  pretension  has  no  ground  nor  certainty.  That  fortress 
was  built  by  your  Director-General  in  the  year  165 1,  rather  by  force 
and  violence  than  by  right  and  justice,  on  the  South  River,  a  soil  and 
country  belonging  to  Her  Royal  Majesty  of  Sweden,  my  Most  Gracious 
Queen — against  which  Governor  John  Printz  protested.  Therefore,  said 
John  Rising  has  not  taken  it  from  you,  but  has  only  taken  back  property 
which  belongs  to  her  Majesty  of  Sweden."     (Acrelius,  70). 

On  October  20,  1654,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Director-General  and  Coun- 
cil, at  New  Amsterdam,  official  possession  was  taken  of  the  vessel,  and 
an  inventory  made  of  her  value.  The  vessel  to  be  held  "till  a  reciprocal 
restitution  shall  have  been  made,  and  all  differences  reconciled,  or  till 
we  shall  have  received  further  instructions."     (Hazard,  Annals,  159-160). 

Captain  Elswick  protested  against  this  action,  and  was  replied  to  by 
the  Director-General,  who  again  goes  over  the  question  as  to  the  owner- 
ship of  the  ground  upon  which  Fort  Casimir  was  erected.  The  vessel 
remained  in  the  possession  of  the  West  India  Company,  was  renamed 
the  "Diemen,"  and  engaged  in  trade  with  the  West  Indies. 

Director-General  Stuyvesant  received  an  answer  to  his  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  company,  dated  at  Amsterdam,  November  16,  1654.  In 
this  letter  he  is  informed  of  the  astonishment  of  the  company  "at  the 
infamous  surrender  of  the  company's  fort  on  South  River,  and  the 
violent  and  hostile  usurpation  of  the  Swedes  in  that  part  of  the  country." 
It  goes  on  to  say :  "We  then  did  not  consider  it  prudent  to  develop  our 
intention  more  explicitly,  as  it  ought  to  be  kept  secret ;  it  is,  however, 
nothing  less  than  that  your  honour  ought  to  exert  every  nerve  to  re- 
venge that  injury,  not  only  by  restoring  afifairs  to  their  former  situation, 
but  by  driving  the  Swedes  from  every  side  of  the  river,  as  they  did 
with  us,  provided  that  such  among  them  as  may  be  disposed  to  settle 
under  and  submit  to  our  government  may  be  indulged  in  it." 

Information  is  given  concerning  the  sending  of  the  ship  "King  Sol- 
omon" with  supplies,  and  the  ship  "Great  Christopher,"  taking  digging 
tools  and  powder  for  the  expedition. 

Concerning  Bicker,  the  Dutch  commander  who  surrendered  the  fort 
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to  the  Swedes,  it  states,  "We  forg-ot  to  mention  that  your  honour  ought 
to  leave  nothing-  untried  to  apprehent  Gerrit  Bikker,  late  commander  of 
the  fort  of  the  company  (Casimir)  on  the  South  River,  while  we,  from 
documents  which  we  have  received,  and  from  private  information  are 
compelled  to  conclude  that  said  person  has  acted  in  his  office  very  un- 
faithfully, yea,  treacherously;  that  he  thus,  without  any  connivance,  to 
an  example  of  others,  ought  to  be  punished,  as  all  others  who  have  shared 
more  or  less  in  this  shameful  transaction,  the  pursuit  of  which  we  seri- 
ously recommend  to  your  honour,  while  we  look  forward  to  the  letter  in 
which  your  honour  shall  inform  us  that  this  enterprise  has  been  crowned 
with  success."     (Hazard  Annals,  169;  Albany  Records,  IV,  157-159). 

In  another  letter,  written  on  November  23,  1654,  it  is  stated  by  the 
directors  of  the  West  India  Company: 

It  is  diflficult  to  say,  if  we  are  more  astonished  at  the  audacious  enterprise  of  the 
Swedes,  in  taking  our  fort  on  South  River,  or  at  the  cowardly  surrender  of  it  by  our 
commander,  which  is  nearly  insufiferable.  It  is  thus  of  imperious  necessity,  that  such 
measures  directly  are  adopted,  by  which  further  mischiefs  might  be  avoided.  We 
recommend  your  honour  most  seriously,  that  we  may  be  enabled  here  to  explain  the 
hostile  aggression,  and  justify  the  title  of  the  company  to  this  district,  to  send  us,  by 
the  first  opportunity,  not  only  authentic  copies  of  the  deeds,  and  their  acknowledgment 
of  this  tract  of  land  which  we  purchased,  on  the  South  River,  in  1650,  but  all  such 
original  documents  and  papers  as  may  be  serviceable  to  their  corroboration. 

Among  the  documents  joined  to  said  letter  of  Peter  Stuyvesant,  July  27,  are  cer- 
tain certificates  and  affidavits  relative  to  the  scandalous  surrender  of  the  company's  fort 
on  South  River,  which  are  deficient  in  a  principal  requisite,  as  they  ought  to  have  been 
taken  under  oath,  and  recorded,  without  which  they  can  never  have  any  value  in  a 
court  of  justice.     (Albany  Records,  IV,  168.) 

While  all  of  these  matters  were  being  considered  by  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  Governor  Stuyvesant  sailed  from  New  Amsterdam  for 
the  Barbadoes,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  about  trade,  not  inform- 
ing the  company  of  his  trip.  This  trip  did  not  have  the  desired  results, 
as  the  commissioner,  Edward  Winslow,  wrote  from  the  Barbadoes :  "We 
have  met  the  Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherlands,  with  three  ships 
under  his  command.  .  .  .  This  man's  business  was  to  settle  a  fair  trade 
between  the  Netherlands  and  this  place,  but  we  spoiled  the  sport." 

Early  in  1655  the  project  of  making  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
were  again  taken  up  by  the  New  Haven  people,  who  presented  a  petition 
by  Thomas  Munson  and  John  Cooper,  to  the  court  at  New  Haven,  on 
January  30,  1655,  "on  behalf  of  a  number  of  persons  intending  to  remove 
to  Delaware  Bay,  wherein  they  propound  that  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  the  forwarding  of  the  gospel,  and  the  good  of  pos- 
terity therein,  that  they  may  live  under  the  wings  of  Christ,  they  would 
afford  some  encouragement  to  help  forward  so  public  a  work."     This 
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same  matter  was  brought  up  at  various  meetings  of  the  court,  and  John 
Cooper  was  sent  to  the  Delaware  to  study  the  conditions  and  make  a 
report.     (Hazard  Annals,  174-176). 

The  plans  for  the  expedition  against  the  Swedes  on  the  Delaware 
went  forward,  even  during  the  absence  of  Governor  Stuyvesant.  The 
directors  hired  from  the  burgomasters  of  Amsterdam  one  of  the  best 
vessels,  the  "Waag"  (Balance),  of  thirty-six  guns,  which  Stuyvesant 
is  ordered  to  take  upon  its  arrival,  or  if  he  is  absent,  the  authorities  in 
New  Amsterdam  are  to  act  at  once  against  the  Swedes  on  the  South 
River. 

Everything  was  done  to  keep  all  of  the  plans  secret,  so  that  the 
Swedes  would  be  taken  by  surprise.  The  news  had,  however,  reached 
Rising,  through  the  Indians,  who  told  him  that  the  Dutch  were  coming 
against  him.  Rising  sent  two  men  to  New  Amsterdam  to  gather  any 
information  possible  concerning  the  movements  of  the  Dutch,  and  sent 
several  men  down  the  river  to  report  anything  concerning  the  appearance 
of  any  force  in  that  direction.  The  forts  at  Christina  and  Trinity  were 
gotten  into  condition  for  defence. 

Governor  Stuyvesant,  having  returned  from  the  Barbadoes,  immedi- 
ately set  himself  to  work  for  the  final  preparations  for  the  expedition. 
The  first  thing  which  he  did  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  for  a  "general 
fast,  thank  and  prayer  day,  on  the  25th  of  August,"  and  of  which  he  says : 
"The  chief  object  of  this  solemn  humiliation  and  thanksgiving  is  to  im- 
plore the  only  bountiful  God,  that  it  may  please  him  to  bless  the  pro- 
jected expedition,  only  undertaken  for  the  greater  security  and  exten- 
sion and  consolidation  of  this  province,  and  to  render  it  prosperous  and 
successful,  to  the  glory  of  his  name."  On  this  day  of  prayer  and  fasting 
the  Council  forbids  "all  usual  exercises,  as  ploughing,  sowing,  mowing, 
fishing  and  hunting  on  that  day,  and  all  other  amusements  and  plays,  all 
tapping  and  intoxication  under  penalty  of  arbitrary  correction."  (Albany 
Records,  XI,  30-32;  Hazard  Annals,  179-180). 

As  the  Governor  and  Montagne  were  too  ill  to  superintend  the  ex- 
pedition, the  Council  appointed  Vice-Director  De  Sille  and  the  attorney- 
general,  Tienhoven,  with  the  captain  of  the  "Balance,"  Frederick  de 
Koninck,  to  act  as  directors.  Offers  were  made  for  the  enlistment  of 
men,  and  the  use  of  merchant  vessels  for  the  service  of  the  country 
was  requested.  Persons  having  a  knowledge  "of  the  bottom,  depths  and 
shoals  in  and  about  South  River,"  for  use  as  pilots,  were  also  sought. 

Many  other  preparations  were  made  by  the  Director,  Van  Tienhoven 
and  Captain  Frederick  De  Koninck  for  getting  supplies  for  the  expedi- 
tion. Just  before  the  time  of  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Director- 
General  and  Council,  "to  insure  the  success  of  the  proposed  expedition. 
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to  engage,  besides  the  vessels  and  yachts  in  actual  service,  the  French 
privateer  lately  arrived  here,  and  named  'L'Esperance.' " 

Everything  being  in  readiness  the  fleet,  consisting  of  seven  vessels, 
and  having  on  board  between  six  and  seven  hundred  men,  sailed  for  the 
South  River  on  September  5,  1655.  The  Governor  was  accompanied  by 
De  Sille,  the  Vice-Director,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Megapolensis,  as  chaplain. 
The  next  day  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.  they  arrived  in  the  bay,  the  trip  from 
New  Amsterdam  having  been  made  in  good  time  and  without  incident. 
The  letter  of  the  Governor  to  the  Council  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  gives  a 
full  account  of  the  happenings  after  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  in  the  South 
River.     He  says: 

On  Sunday,  justly  eight  days  from  this  day,  after  the  sermon,  was  our  departure. 
The  next  day,  about  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  arrived  in  the  bay  of  the  South 
River;  a  profound  calm,  with  an  inconvenient  tide,  prevented  our  coming  up  till  the 
following  day,  when  we  cast  anchor  before  the  Swedish  Fort  Elsinborg;  there  we  took 
a  review  of  our  small  force,  and  divided  it  regularly  into  five  sections,  each  under  its 
own  colours.  On  Friday  morning,  wind  and  tide  being  propitious,  we  lifted  anchor, 
passed  Fort  Casimir  about  8  or  9  o'clock,  without  any  act  of  hostility  from  either  side, 
cast  our  anchor  about  the  distance  of  a  small  goteling's  shot  above  the  aforesaid  fort- 
ress, went  directly  on  shore  with  our  force,  despatched  Captain-Lieutenant  Smith  with  a 
drummer  toward  the  fort,  to  claim  the  direct  restitution  of  our  own  property.  The 
commander  solicited  time  for  consideration,  and  till  he  should  have  communicated  the 
event  to  Governor  Rysingh,  which  was  rejected;  meanwhile  were  all  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  fortress  to  that  of  Christina,  occupied  by  fifty  of  our  soldiers,  while  the 
commander,  Schute,  was  a  second  time  solicited  and  warned,  under  the  favour  of  our 
cannon,  that  he  would  not  wait  an  attack  of  our  troops,  to  avoid  bloodshed,  with  other 
more  serious  calamities.  The  commander,  in  answer,  solicited  an  interview  with  us 
for  a  negotiation,  which  being  acceded  to,  he  did  meet  us  in  the  valley,  about  the  middle, 
between  the  fort  and  our  newly  constructed  battery;  and  instantly  was  his  request  that 
he  might  be  permitted  to  despatch  an  open  letter,  after  it  was  shown  to  us,  to  the 
governor,  which  proposal  was  seriously  rejected.  He  left  us  then,  dissatisfied,  on 
which  our  troops  approached  the  valley  in  sight  of  the  fort.  When,  in  the  meanwhile, 
our  breastworks  were  raised  about  a  man's  height,  the  surrender  of  the  fort  was 
demanded  for  the  third  and  last  time,  on  which  was  humbly  supplicated  a  further 
delay,  till  early  the  next  morning,  which  was  granted,  because  we  could  not  be  ready 
with  our  battery  that  evening  or  following  night,  to  approach  yet  nearer  the  fort,  under 
the  favour  of  our  guns.  The  next  morning  the  commander  appeared,  and  entered  with 
us  into  a  capitulation,  on  the  following  conditions:  about  morn,  our  troops,  with  col- 
ours flying,  marched  into  the  fort,  and  this  day  a  sermon  was  delivered,  with  our  im- 
perfect thanksgivings,  as  God's  hand  and  blessing  was  so  remarkably  visible  with  us, 
as  well  in  the  weather  and  prosperous  success,  as  in  the  discouragement  of  our  enemies; 
wherefore  we  request  and  command,  that  the  allwise  and  good  God  shall  not  only,  on 
the  usual  days  of  worship,  but  on  a  solemn  day,  to  be  appointed  by  your  honours,  be 
openly  thanked  and  praised,  and  be  further  ardently  addressed  with  prayers,  that  it  may 
please  his  Divine  Majesty  to  favour  us  with  his  further  aid  and  blessings. 

Yesterday,  about  noon,  when  the  fortress  surrendered,  arrived  the  factor,  Elswyck, 
from  Fort  Christina,  and  asked  in  the  name  of  the  commander,  in  a  courteous  manner, 
the  reasons  and  intentions  of  our  arrival,  with  the  orders  of  our  principals.  The  answer 
was,  "to  recover  and  preserve  what  belongs  to   them."     He  then  requested  that  we 
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might  remain  satisfied  with  what  had  been  effected,  without  advancing  more  forward 
towards  the  Swedish  fortress,  with  persuasive  eloquence  and  courteously  artful  argu- 
ments, at  last  interlarded  with  threats,  hodie  mihi,  eras  tibi,  which  were  answered  as  the 
tone  and  case  required.  Our  small  force  is  meanwhile  preparing  to  march  hither  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  to-morrow.  We  are  induced  to  move  slowly  on  for  our  own 
salvation,  partly  to  try  our  men,  partly  to  send  to  your  honours  an  early  communica- 
tion, etc. 

This  letter  was  written  at  Fort  Casimir,  September  12,  1655. 

About  thirty  Swedes,  in  and  about  the  fort,  submitted  to  the  Dutch 
victors  and  asked  permission  to  go  to  New  Amsterdam. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  on  board  the  "Waag" 
(Balance).  According  to  these  articles  the  commander  was  permitted 
to  transport  all  of  the  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  fort;  twelve  men, 
with  full  arms  were  permitted  to  march  from  the  fort  with  the  commis- 
sioner, "as  his  life-guard,"  all  others  to  have  side  arms  only ;  the  personal 
property  of  the  commander  was  to  be  delivered  to  him,  as  was  also  the 
goods  of  the  other  officers,  "provided  that  the  commander  remains 
obliged  this  day  to  surrender  the  Fortress  of  Casimir  to  the  director- 
general,  with  all  its  guns,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war,  and  other 
effects  belonging  to  the  general  priveleged  West  India  Company." 

After  the  surrender  of  the  fort  all  persons  desiring  to  do  so,  were  in- 
vited to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Governor,  Peter  Stuyvesant, 
and  to  remain  as  freemen  on  the  South  River,  This  oath  was  signed  by 
the  twenty  following  persons :  Jan  HofTel,  Claes  Peterson,  Constantinus 
Grumbergh,  Abraham  Jansen,  Martin  Martens,  Samuel  Peterse,  William 
Morris,  Claes  Tomassen,  Molens  Andriessen,  Harmen  Jans,  Johan 
Anies,  Oloff  Transen,  Lambert  Michielson,  Simon  Hidden,  Jan  Echost, 
Thomas  Bruyn,  Andress  Jansen,  Jan  Jansen  and  Matheys  Elkisse.  The 
soldiers  of  the  Swedish  fort  were  placed  aboard  the  Liefde,  and  in  a  few 
days  were  sent  to  New  Amsterdam. 

The  capture  of  Fort  Trinity,  or  Fort  Casimir,  as  it  was  again  named 
by  the  Dutch,  was  accomplished  with  so  little  difficulty  and  noise  that 
the  news  of  its  fall  did  not  reach  Fort  Christina  until  the  next  day. 
Rising  immediately  commenced  more  active  measures  for  the  defence 
of  the  fort,  in  order  to  be  prepared  for  the  Dutch,  if  they  should  advance 
above  Fort  Casimir.  He  sent  Elswick  up  the  river  to  the  various  settle- 
ments at  Kingsessing  and  Tinicum  to  gather  together  the  colonists  for 
the  defence  of  the  fort.  He  collected  some  men  at  both  of  these  places, 
going  from  the  latter  place  with  them  to  Christina.  But  this  addition 
to  his  force  of  about  thirty  men  did  not  make  for  the  ten  men  who  had 
been  sent  to  Fort  Casimir  for  its  relief,  and  who  were  captured  when  on 
their  way  by  the  Dutch.  Two  of  these  men  escaped  and  returned  to 
Christina. 
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The  day  after  the  capture  of  Fort  Casimir  the  Dutch  commenced  their 
operations  against  Fort  Christina,  and  within  a  few  days  the  fort  was 
completely  invested  by  a  chain  of  trenches  and  breast  works.  Various 
messages  were  exchanged  between  Stuyvesant  and  Rising,  with  little 
satisfactory  results. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Indians  were  becoming  more  and  more  trouble- 
some, taking  advantage  of  the  situation  to  steal  and  pillage  wherever 
it  was  possible.  They  were  becoming  more  dangerous  to  the  settle- 
ment at  New  Amsterdam,  having  already  killed  about  one  hundred 
people  among  the  colonists.  Stuyvesant  received  information  from  the 
Council  at  New  Amsterdam  of  this  threatened  danger,  and  later  received 
a  letter  in  which  he  is  urged  to  destroy  Fort  Christina,  if  he  takes  it, 
otherwise  to  make  a  speedy  treaty  with  the  Swedish  Governor  in  regard 
to  the  fort  and  the  land  about  Christina,  and  then  return  to  New  Am- 
sterdam "on  the  first  opportunity  with  the  ships  and  troops,  to  preserve 
what  is  left."  It  is  hardly  probable  that  this  letter  reached  Stuyvesant 
before  the  capture  of  Fort  Christina  and  the  signing  of  the  articles  of 
capitulation.  But,  if  it  did  reach  him,  it  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
the  reasonable  terms  granted  in  the  articles  of  capitulation. 

The  batteries  of  the  Dutch  were  so  well  placed  about  the  fort 
that  it  was  commanded  on  all  sides.  Amandus  Johnson  says :  "Mean- 
while, the  condition  of  the  besieged  was  daily  growing  worse,  some 
being  mutinous  and  many  being  sick.  The  fort  had  been  reduced  to 
its  last  extremity,  the  guns  of  the  Dutch  were  pointed  at  its  walls,  and 
everything  was  ready  for  an  attack.  The  officers  saw  the  futility  of 
further  resistance,  and  it  was  decided  to  capitulate  on  the  best  terms  that 
could  be  had.  At  Sunset  Elswick  was  sent  to  Stuyvesant  with  the  reply 
that  Rising  was  ready  to  meet  him  on  the  fourteenth  (24th).  Time  and 
place  of  meeting  having  been  agreed  upon,  the  'director  of  New  Sweden' 
and  the  general  director  of  New  Netherland  met  one  another  'on  the 
place  of  parole  between  Fort  Christina  and  the  headquarters  of  General 
Peter  Stuyvesant  in  a  large  and  beautiful  tent  erected  for  that  purpose." 
(Johnson,  607,  quoted  from  Elswick's  Relation  Document,  XI ;  Lind- 
strom's  Geogr.,  235-236). 

The  articles  of  capitulation  were  signed  the  next  day,  August  25, 
1655,  "at  the  place  of  parole,  between  Fort  Christina  and  the  General's 
encampment."  The  articles  are  most  favorable  to  the  Swedes  when  the 
situation  in  which  they  were  placed  was  such  that  they  were  absolutely 
within  the  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  could  have  easily  taken  the  fort  by 
force  of  arms.  All  of  the  guns,  ammunition,  material,  provisions  and 
other  effects  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  was  to  be  unmolested ; 
"Governor  Johan  Risingh,  together  with  all  superior  and  inferior  officers, 
servants  and  soldiers  shall  march  out  with  drum  beating,  fife  playing 
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colors  flying,  match  lighting,  bullets  in  the  mouth,  with  hand  and  side 
arms,  first  to  Timber  Island,  whither  the  people,  after  they  have  left  the 
fort,  shall  be  safely  conveyed,  and  lodge  in  the  houses  there  until  the 
departure  of  the  ship  "Waag"  of  the  Governor,  who  with  his  suite  and 
property  shall  at  furthest  within  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  be  safely  and 
certainly  conveyed  and  brought  to  Sandyhook,  situate  five  leagues  with- 
out the  Manhatans.  Meanwhile,  Governor  Risingh  and  Factor  Elswyck 
shall  be  allowed  to  remain  with  four  or  five  servants,  so  long  in  the  fort, 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  their  affairs";  all  the  freemen,  officers, 
servants  of  the  Crown  of  Sweden,  shall  be  allowed  to  depart  with  the 
Governor,  free  and  unhindered ;  Governor  Risingh  is  given  permission  to 
inform  himself  of  the  conduct  of  Commander  Schute  and  his  officers  and 
other  soldiers  concerning  the  surrender  of  Fort  Casimir,  etc. 

Added  to  these  articles  is  an  additional  one,  which  is  written  and 
signed  after  the  previous  eleven  articles.  In  this,  "It  is  further  capit- 
ulated that  the  skipper  with  whom  the  Honble.  Governor  Johan  Risingh 
and  Factor  Hendrick  Elswyck  will  depart  shall  be  expressly  ordered  and 
instructed  to  land  said  Messrs.  Risingh  and  Elswyck  in  person,  either 
in  England  or  France,  and  that  the  General  shall  loan  Mr.  Johan  Risingh 
in  cash  or  bills  of  exchange  the  sum  of  three  hundred  pounds  Flemish, 
which  the  said  Governor  Johan  Risingh  undertakes  to  repay  in  cash  or 
exchange  at  Amsterdam  to  the  General  or  his  order,  within  the  term  of 
six  months  after  receipt  of  said  moneys.  Meanwhile,  hypothecating 
for  the  moneys  aforesaid,  an  equivalent  in  the  Crown  of  the  Southern 
Company's  effects  be  left,  under  receipt,  in  the  hands  of  the  General ; 
corresponding  duplicates  hereof  to  be  made  and  signed  on  both  sides. 
Ady.  15/25  September,  1655,  on  the  place  of  parole,  between  Fort  Chris- 
tina and  the  encampment  of  General  Petrus  Stuyvesant.     Signed, 

Johan  Risingh 
P.  Stuyvesant." 
(Archives  of  Penna.,  2nd  ser.  V,  276-278). 

Both  of  these  documents  as  contained  in  the  Albany  Records  XIII, 
355-359,  have  the  place  where  they  were  signed,  "on  the  paved  place," 
instead  of  "on  the  place  of  parole."     Acrelius  writes  it  "on  the  parade." 

Acrelius  says  in  his  history  of  New  Sweden :  "The  terrible  tyranny 
to  which  the  Swedes  were  at  that  time  subjected  cannot  be  fully 
described.  The  flower  of  the  Swedish  male  population  were  at  once  torn 
away  and  sent  over  to  New  Amsterdam,  though  everything  was  done 
as  though  it  were  with  their  free  consent.  The  men  were  taken  by 
force  and  placed  on  shipboard ;  the  women  at  home  in  their  houses  were 
abused,  their  property  carried  off,  and  their  cattle  slaughtered."  Acre- 
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luis  supports  this  statement  of  "tyranny"  by  a  letter  of  Rising  to  the 
King  (Acrelius,  79-80).  Acrelius,  in  seeking  the  cause  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Swedes,  says,  in  closing:  "It  may  also  be  possible  that,  if  Director 
Rising  had  not  upon  his  arrival  stirred  up  the  Hollanders  anew,  both 
races  might  have  lived  many  years  together,  and  by  their  common 
forces  have  kept  out  the  English."  It  is  probable  that  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company  would  not  have  taken  steps  for  the  taking  of  the 
Swedish  forts  at  this  time  had  Rising  carried  out  the  instructions  of 
the  Queen  and  Commercial  College,  and  let  Fort  Casimir  severely  alone. 
The  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam  were  having  a  hard  enough  fight  to 
hold  their  place  on  the  North  River,  without  bothering  about  the  South 
River  affairs.  But,  the  action  of  Rising  at  Fort  Casimir  was  a  challenge 
which  they  or  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company  could  not 
overlook.  They  did  what  was  done  in  order  to  preserve  their  own 
respect. 

The  report  of  Governor  Rising  concerning  the  Dutch  conquest  of 
the  Delaware  is  in  agreement  with  that  of  Governor  Stuyvesant,  so  far 
as  the  particulars  are  concerned,  although  the  dates  diflfer  somewhat. 
He  says,  in  his  report,  in  part : 

In  the  year  1655,  on  the  30th  day  of  August,  the  Dutch  from  the  North  River, 
where  Manhattan  or  New  Amsterdam  is  situated,  with  seven  ships  or  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  the  said  P.  Stuyvesant,  having  on  board  600  or  700  men,  arrived  in  the 
South  River,  where  New  Sweden  h'eth,  and  anchored  before  the  fortress  of  Elsinborg, 
which  was  then  dismantled  and  ruinous;  the  next  day  they  passed  Fort  Casimir,  and 
bringing  to  a  little  above,  landed,  and  immediately  summoned  Swen  Schute,  who  was 
in  command,  to  surrender  the  fort,  enforcing  their  summons  both  with  menaces  and 
pursuasion,  and  proceeded  to  throw  up  some  works.  Some  time  before  this,  having 
learned  from  the  savages  that  the  Dutch  were  about  to  assail  us,  we  had  caused  Fort 
Casimir  to  be  supplied  with  men  and  munitions  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  had  drawn 
up  a  resolution  in  writing  to  defend  the  fort  in  case  the  Dutch  should  attack  it.  .  .  . 
Nevertheless,  Captain  Swen  Schute  not  only  suffered  the  Dutch  ships  to  pass  the  fort 
without  remonstrance  or  firing  a  gun,  whereby  they  gained  the  command  both  of  the 
fort  and  of  the  whole  river,  and  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  forts,  by  post- 
ing troops  between  them,  as  high  up  as  Christina  Creek,  but  surrendered  the  fort  to 
Stuyvesant  by  a  dishonorable  capitulation,  in  which  he  forgot  to  stipulate  a  place  to 
which  he,  with  his  people  and  effects,  might  retire;  he  also  subscribed  the  capitulation, 
not  in  the  fort  or  in  any  indifferent  place,  but  on  board  a  Dutch  ship.  So  Stuyvesant 
detained  the  garrison,  and  transported  most  of  them  to  Manhattans,  whereby  we  were 
greatly  reduced  in  strength  and  endangered,  and  not  even  knowing  as  yet  that  Fort 
Casimir  had  so  suddenly  fallen  into  the  enemy's  hands,  we  had  sent  thither,  in  the 
mean  time,  nine  or  ten  of  our  best  men  to  strengthen  the  garrison.  This  detachment, 
when  they  had  crossed  Christina  Creek,  betimes  in  the  morning,  found  the  Dutch 
posted  there,  who  immediately  attacked  them,  fifty  or  sixty  men  strong,  and  summoned 
them  to  surrender,  but  they  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  and  after  a  skir- 
mish with  the  Dutch,  were  all  taken  prisoners,  save  two,  who  retreated  to  the  boat,  and 
were  several  times  fired  upon  by  the  enemy,  but  without  being  slain  or  wounded.  Upon 
this   we   fired   upon   the   dutch    from   the   sconce,    with   a   great   gun,    whereupon   they 
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retired  into  the  woods,  and  afterwards  treated  harshly  and  cruelly  such  of  our  people 
as  fell  into  their  hands.  .  .  .  The  Dutch  began  to  encroach  upon  us  more  and  more 
every  day.  They  killed  our  cattle,  goats,  swine,  and  poultry,  broke  open  houses,  pil- 
laged the  people  without  the  sconce  of  their  property,  and  higher  up  the  river  they 
plundered  many,  and  stripped  them  to  the  skin.  At  New  Gottenburg  they  robbed  Mr. 
Pappegoya's  wife  of  all  she  had,  with  many  others,  who  had  collected  their  property 
together  there.  ...  As  soon  as  the  Dutch  had  nearly  completed  their  works,  they 
brought  the  guns  of  all  of  their  batteries  to  bear  upon  us,  and  on  the  14th  (24th) 
instant  formally  summoned  Fort  Christina,  with  harsh  menaces,  by  a  drummer  and  a 
messenger,  to  capitulate  within  twenty-four  hours.  (N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  N.  S.,  I, 
443-448.) 

Swen  Schute  was  examined  at  a  court-martial,  held  on  Timber 
Island,  and  was  charged  with  disobedience  of  orders  for  not  firing  upon 
the  Dutch  ships,  for  not  defending  the  fort,  etc.  Schute  had  evidently 
expected  that  he  would  have  to  answer  for  what  he  had  done,  and  had 
prepared  a  statement,  which  was  signed  by  several  officers,  the  minister 
and  others,  in  which  he  was  shown  to  have  done  the  only  thing  pos- 
sible.    This  statement  and  a  report  was  sent  to  Oxenstierna. 

Governor  Rising  arrived  at  New  Amsterdam  in  a  "frantic  mood," 
blaming  Governor  Stuyvesant  for  breaking  certain  articles  in  the  capit- 
ulation, the  loss  of  property,  etc.  Stuyvesant  replied  to  this  in  a  letter, 
in  which  he  states  that  he  had  offered  to  turn  over  the  fort  to  the 
Swedes  on  certain  conditions,  and  that  he  himself  had  left  it  unpro- 
tected, and  that  if  any  property  was  taken  from  it  that  he  was  to  blame 
for  not  having  it  guarded.  He  also  says  that  Rising  had,  on  last  Sun- 
day, "stepped  here  on  shore  in  a  frantic  mood,  you  injured  us  in  our 
quality  by  uncouth  language,  and  many  threats  that  you  would  perse- 
cute us  in  every  corner,  would  accuse  us  of  an  infraction  of  a  solemn 
capitulation,  because  we  declined  to  accommodate  you,  with  your  suite, 
to  your  satisfaction,  and  did  not  offer  to  defray  your  expenses,  etc." 
The  letter  is  well  worth  reading,  as  it  gives  a  picture  of  Rising,  who  in 
his  later  life  had  barely  sufficient  funds  to  buy  himself  the  necessities  of 
food  and  clothing,  when  trying  to  do  the  literary  work  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  The  letter  is  found  in  Albany  Records,  X,  135-137;  Hazard, 
Annals,  197-199). 

Governor  Rising  and  his  companions  took  their  departure  for  Sweden 
on  the  "Spotted  Cow"  and  the  "Bear,"  but  owing  to  bad  weather,  were 
obliged  to  land  in  England.  Thus  ended  the  attempt  of  Sweden  to 
occupy  the  Delaware. 

When  Stuyvesant  departed  from  the  Delaware,  after  the  Capitula- 
tion of  Fort  Christina,  he  appointed  Captain  Derek  Smidt,  as  commis- 
sary until  the  arrival  of  a  regularly  appointed  director.  Smidt  did  not 
serve  in  this  capacity  for  very  long,  as  John  Paul  Jacquet  was  appointed 
to  the  position  of  vice-director  and  chief  on  the  South  River,  November 
26,  1655. 
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Notes — Of  Armegot  Printz,  the  wife  of  John  Papegoja,  Acrelius 
says :  "She  resided  for  many  years  upon  her  father's  place  at  Tenacongh 
(Tinicum),  and  preferred  calling  herself  Armegot  Printz,  rather  than 
Madame  Papegoija.  They  still  tell  of  the  lady  at  Tenacong,  how 
haughty  she  was,  and  how  she  oppressed  the  poor  when  she  was  in  pros- 
perity, although  it  is  uncertain  whether  or  not  she  deserved  these  re- 
proaches. It  is,  however,  true,  that  she,  for  a  considerable  time  before  her 
return  to  Sweden,  enjoyed  a  pension  from  the  Holland  Government.  It  is 
reported  that,  out  of  contempt  for  the  Swedes,  she  sold  along  with 
her  farm  the  church  that  was  built  upon  it,  as  also  the  bell,  tO'  a  Hol- 
lander, However  that  may  be,  they  had  to  buy  their  bell  back  again 
by  two  days  reaping  in  harvest  time,  after  Madame  Armegot  had  gone 
away.  The  church  was  used  without  hindrance  until  1700.  Perhaps 
the  bell  was  not  excepted  in  the  bill  of  sale,  although  the  following 
obligation  was  given : 

I,  the  undersigned,  Armegot  Printz,  acknowledge  to  have  transferred  to  the  con- 
gregation of  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  this  place,  the  bell  that  has 
been  on  Tennakong,  that  they  may  do  therewith  as  pleases  them,  and  promise  to  keep 
them  free  from  all  claims  that  are  made.    Before  the  undersigned  witnesses. 

ARMEGOT  PRINTZ. 

(Acrelius,  85-86.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE    ADMINISTRATION    OF    JOHN    PAUL    JACQUET— THE 
COLONY  OF  THE  CITY,  AND  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  JACOB 
ALRICKS,  AS  DIRECTOR. 

The  entire  Swedish  possessions  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware  River 
were  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch.  Governor  Stuyvesant,  on  No- 
vember 29,  1655,  appointed  John  Paul  Jacquet  as  Vice-Director  and 
chief  "on  that  river,  and  commander  of  all  the  forts,  lands,  and  places 
on  said  river,  to  keep  good  order  for  the  security  of  Fort  Casimir  and 
other  places  already  fortified,  or  which  may  be  fortified  in  the  future, 
and  to  have  his  orders  observ^ed  and  executed,  in  all  concerning  com- 
merce, police,  justice,  militia ;  and  further,  to  command  all  the  soldiers, 
boatmen,  freemen,  officers  of  any  class,  either  now  in  office,  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  commissioned  by  him."  (Albany  Records,  X,  178; 
Hazard,  Annals,  205) 

According  to  these  instructions  in  his  commission,  Jacquet  was 
made  the  supreme  head  of  affairs  for  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
in  its  possessions  on  the  Delaware. 

In  order  to  assist  him  in  the  carrying  out  of  these  instructions  he 
was  given  a  Council,  consisting  of  Andreas  Hudde,  as  Vice-Director, 
Elmerhuysen  Klein,  and  two  sergeants,  if  in  an  affair  purely  military, 
or  relating  to  the  company  exclusively.  But,  if  the  affair  was  purely 
civil,  instead  of  the  two  sergeants,  he  was  to  have  "two  most  expert 
freemen."  Hudde  was  to  be  the  secretary  and  surveyor,  and  was  to 
keep  the  keys  of  the  forts  and  magazines  in  the  place  of  the  Vice-Di- 
rector's residence. 

Among  the  various  regulations  to  be  observed  are  the  following: 
Sale  of  brandy,  etc.,  was  forbidden  to  the  Indians,  drinking  on  the 
Sabbath,  its  profanation,  etc.,  was  also  forbidden ;  no  officers  or  soldiers 
to  be  absent  at  the  fort  at  night,  and  no  freemen,  "especially  no  Swede 
living  in  the  country"  to  be  permitted  to  stay  in  the  fort  at  night;  par- 
ticular attention  paid  to  the  arrival  of  foreign  vessels ;  "No  vessel  to 
go  above  or  below  Fort  Casimir  to  trade  with  savages  or  Christians, 
but  such  as  remain  at  the  fort  at  anchor,  and  well  near  the  shore." 
Various  regulations  were  made  concerning  the  granting  of  lands. 
Among  these  are  the  following,  which  are  of  special  interest ;  "above  all 
things,  take  care  that  a  community  of  at  least  sixteen  or  twenty  persons 
reside  together,  or  so  many  families" ;  "Grant  no  house  or  lots  on  the 
side  of  the  meadow  of  Fort  Casimir,  viz.,  between  the  creek  and  the 
fort,  nor  behind  the  fort,  that  land  to  be  reserved   for  fortifying  and 
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outworks  of  the  fort" ;  "For  favoring  the  dwelling  together  on  the  south 
side  of  the  fortress,  lay  out  a  convenient  street  behind  the  houses  already- 
erected,  and  lay  out  convenient  lots  in  the  same,  about  40  or  50  feet 
broad,  by  100  long,  and  the  street  at  least  4  or  5  rood  broad,"  etc. 

By  order  of  Jacquet,  a  committee  examined  into  the  condition  of 
Fort  Casimir,  and  reported  that  it  was  in  a  decayed  condition,  so  far 
as  its  walls  and  batteries  were  concerned,  and  that  these  ought  to  be 
renewed  from  the  bottom,  as  the  outworks  were  nearly  destroyed. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival,  Jacquet  established  a  court  of  justice,  where 
all  disputes  could  be  settled.  The  cases  tried  in  this  court  are  chiefly 
related  to  personal  insults,  assaults,  troubles  about  lands,  etc.  Many 
of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  Albany  Records,  X,  411,  etc.  There  was 
evidently  no  minister  of  the  Gospel  in  the  settlement  at  this  time,  as  in 
an  application  made  before  Andreas  Hudde,  the  Vice-Director,  con- 
cerning a  marriage  contract,  it  was  delayed  completion  "till  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  should  arrive  here." 

The  Swedes  who  had  remained  on  the  Delaware  seem  to  have  been 
rather  troublesome  to  the  Dutch  authorities.  Many  of  them  were  not 
inclined  to  change  their  homes  from  the  lands  about  the  fort,  nor  "to 
build  in  the  new  village,"  and  some  of  them  were  rather  turbulent. 
Jacquet  informed  the  Council  at  New  Amsterdam  of  the  condition, 
with  special  reference  to  Swen  Schute  (who  had  commanded  at  Fort 
Trinity  when  it  surrendered  to  the  Dutch)  and  Jacob  Swenske,  who 
were  charged  with  dealings  with  the  Indians  and  attempts  to  stir  them 
up  against  the  Dutch.  Jacquet  was  ordered  to  send  these  men,  and 
others,  to  New  Amsterdam,  and  twelve  soldiers  were  sent  to  help  him 
carry  out  this  order,  if  there  should  be  any  efforts  of  resistance.  The 
other  Swedes  who  remained,  were  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
those  who  refused  to  do  so  and  who  were  causing  trouble,  were  to  be 
transported. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  authorities  on  the  Delaware  had  trouble  in 
enforcing  law  and  order,  whether  Swedes  or  Dutch  were  in  power,  as 
the  South  River  was  made  a  sort  of  dumping  ground  for  criminals  and 
disorderly  persons,  even  at  this  time,  when  the  Dutch  Vice-Director 
was  complaining  of  the  troubles  which  he  had,  A  Swedish  woman 
named  Evertze  Devez,  was  complained  against  in  New  Amsterdam  for 
debauching  the  negroes  of  the  company,  "having  a  very  bad  name," 
was  required,  "to  avoid  public  scandal,"  to  transport  herself  without 
delay  to  Long  Island  or  South  River  (Hazard,  Annals,  211).  At  this 
time  the  conditions  on  the  South  River  would  not  be  much  improved 
by  the  arrival  of  such  characters,  who  were  sent  there  as  punishment 
for  their  sins  in  New  Amsterdam. 

In  the  spring  of  1656,  an  event  which  caused  much  correspondence 
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between  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedish  authorities,  occurred.  The  Mer- 
curius,  which  had  left  Sweden  with  a  company  of  colonists  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  1655,  before  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the  Swedish  colony  had 
reached  Europe,  and  having  on  board,  besides  about  no  colonists,  Johan 
Papegoja,  Hendrick  Huygen,  who  had  charge  of  the  vessel,  and  a 
younger  brother  of  Governor  Rising,  who  had  charge  of  the  cargo  of 
merchandise  on  the  vessel,  arrived  in  the  South  River  on  March  24 
(Hazard  says  March  29).  According  to  the  list  given  by  Johnson  (634), 
there  were  among  these  colonists:  Officers  and  old  servants,  9;  Swedish 
women,  2 ;  Swedish  maidens,  2 ;  Finnish  men,  old  and  young,  33 ;  Finnish 
women,  16;  Finnish  maidens,  11;  Finnish  children,  from  twelve  years 
and  thereunder,  32;  a  total  of  105. 

Hendrick  Huygen  and  Johan  Papegoja  went  ashore  and  asked  per- 
mission of  the  commander  of  Fort  Casimir  to  land  the  people  until  he 
would  get  instructions  from  Sweden.  This  request  was  refused  and 
Huygen  was  arrested. 

The  authorities  at  Fort  Amsterdam  were  informed  by  Jacquet  of  the 
arrival  of  this  vessel,  and  on  March  29  passed  the  following  resolution : 
"Resolved,  not  to  permit  the  Swedes  to  come  on  shore,  and  that  they 
might  return  in  the  vessel  to  Sweden,  or  if  it  rather  pleased  them  to 
come  hither,  that  a  permit  to  pass  and  repass  would  be  sent,  to  depart 
again  from  here  without  any  trouble  in  any  manner,  after  they  should 
have  provided  themselves  with  a  fresh  supply  of  victuals  and  other 
necessary  commodities.  Done  at  night  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  between 
28th  and  29th  of  March."  (Hazard,  Annals,  212). 

The  Governor  was  also  informed  of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  and 
of  the  situation  of  the  people,  who  were  not  permitted  to  land  on  the 
South  River.  To  this  letter,  a  reply  similar  to  the  above  resolution  was 
given. 

Hendrick  Huygen  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  in  which  he  told 
of  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  the  South  River,  and  of  his  surprise 
at  finding  it  in  possession  of  the  Dutch ;  of  his  visit  to  Jacquet,  of  his 
arrest  by  the  Vice-Director,  who  hinted  that  he  was  a  "traitor  and  an 
enemy  of  his  state,"  and  of  the  sad  condition  of  the  colonists  on  board 
the  "Mercury."  He  says  of  these:  "Besides  the  immense  losses  which 
they  suffer,  many  good  farmers  were  ruined,  parents  were  separated 
from  their  children,  even  husband  from  wife,  and  all,  without  exception, 
bereft  of  liberty  of  their  religious  worship.  In  this  distressed  state 
they  were  compelled  to  reside  among  a  foreign  nation,  whose  language 
they  could  not  understand,  whose  manners  were  unknown  to  them, 
besides  that  they  crossed  the  sea  to  colonize  and  increase  the  popula- 
tion of  New  Sweden,  not  that,  indeed,  of  any  other  country  further.  I 
solicit  that  I  may  be  permitted,  with  the  families  and  colonists  under 
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my  direction,  and  the  cargo  entrusted  to  my  care,  may  settle  in  any  of 
the  deserted  places,  or  in  any  other  unsettled  part  of  the  country,  or 
which  I  might  select  and  deemed  proper  for  our  present  purposes, 
till  I  receive  new  orders  from  Sweden,  .  .  .  that  we  might  not  be 
separated  from  one  another,  and  we  be  permitted  to  trade  for  our 
support  till,  by  new  orders,  we  were  provided  for  our  future  lot, 
which  if  it  is  not  permitted,  then  I  would  solicit  what  has  been  oflfered 
by  the  Director-General  and  Council,  viz.,  that  the  vessel,  to  obtain 
a  fresh  supply  of  victuals,  might  be  favored  with  a  safe  conduct,  and 
that  this  might  be  extended  to  my  person,  obliging  myself  to  remain 
in  the  river,  to  cultivate  friendship  and  good  correspondence  and  con- 
tribute all  that  was  within  my  power  to  avert  all  calamities,  as  well  of 
Indians  as  of  Christians,  to  the  security  of  the  subjects  of  both  govern- 
ments, leaving  it  further  to  our  principals  to  make  a  final  arrangement 
for  settling  between  them  the  contested  points,  which  issue  we  are 
resolved  to  await  with  patience  and  resignation.  New  Amsterdam, 
April  nth,  1656."     (Hazard,  from  Albany  Records,  X,  338). 

This  letter  of  Hendrick  Huygen  (or  Huygh)  reveals  the  condition 
in  which  many  of  the  colonists  were  placed  in  this  mix-up  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Swedes,  and  it  also  reveals  much  of  the  real  character 
of  the  man  himself.  He  appears  in  a  most  favorable  light  in  all  of  the 
references  to  him  in  the  documents  of  this  period,  in  which  he  is  men- 
tioned. The  real  heart,  as  shown  in  his  letters  concerning  the  colonists 
on  the  "Mercury,"  and  all  of  his  sincere  expressions  of  a  desire  to  do 
what  was  right  and  honorable,  is  rather  refreshing. 

After  due  consideration  of  this  letter,  the  Governor  and  the  Council 
answered,  in  part,  "that  they  cannot  admit  in  the  South  River  any 
vessel,  nor  permit  any  foreign  trade,  nor  the  residing  of  foreigners  on 
its  shores  in  that  district,  except  those  who  arrive  there  with  special 
orders  and  commissions,  wherefore  the  order  is  again  renewed  to  the 
petitioner  to  depart  from  there  with  his  ship  'Mercury,'  its  crew  and  its 
passengers,"  and  it  is  left  to  the  petitioner  to  do  this  of  his  own  free 
will,  or  the  Governor  and  Council  "will  be  compelled  to  adopt  other 
measures  to  efifect  the  departure  of  the  ship  'Mercury.' " 

Huygen  appeared  in  the  Council  the  next  day  (April  11)  and 
answered  this  communication  in  person.  It  had  been  planned  to  send 
the  "Waag"  (Balance)  in  order  to  bring  the  "Mercury"  to  New  Amster- 
dam. But,  after  Huygen  had  promised  that  the  "Mercury"  would  be 
brought  from  the  South  River,  this,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  was  given 
up.  Huygen  said  that  he  would  remain  at  New  Amsterdam  until  the 
vessel  would  arrive.  The  Council  sent  a  messenger  to  Jacquet,  on  the 
I2th,  informing  him  of  what  had  been  done.  They  had  received  no 
answer  to  this  by  the  29th,  and,  as  the  record  says,  "Cannot  account  for 
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it  or  the  delay  of  the  Swedish  ship,  except  by  various  floating  rumours ; 
some  say  they  heard  from  savages  that  there  had  arisen  some  differ- 
ences between  our  nation  and  the  aforesaid  Swedes,  or  with  the  Indians 
on  the  South  River." 

They  therefore  decided  to  send  Ensign  Smith  and  twelve  or  fifteen 
armed  men,  by  land,  to  the  South  River  to  get  information  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  to  send  a  savage  with  information  concerning  the  "Mercury" 
dud  the  situation  of  affairs.  When  Ensign  Smith  reached  the  South 
River  the  "Mercury"  had  landed  her  crew  and  passengers  at  Christina 
(according  to  Acrelius.  The  Albany  Document,  Records  XIII,  1-7, 
says  they  were  landed  at  "Mantes  Hoeck"). 

Papegoja  says  in  his  letter  that  they  had  decided  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  sail  for  Manhattan,  but  that  the  Indians 
collected  in  large  numbers,  reminding  them  of  the  great  love  they  had 
for  them,  and  that  the  Swedes  on  the  South  River  said  that  if  they 
would  leave  with  the  vessel  that  they  would  be  destroyed.  Many 
Swedes  and  Indians  came  aboard  the  vessel,  and  Papegoja  ordered  the 
vessel  to  sail  up  the  river.  According  to  Johnson's  account,  the  vessel 
landed  at  New  Gothenborg  (661). 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  and  the  Council  received  the  informa- 
tion from  Hudde  concerning  the  situation  it  was  decided  to  send  the 
"Waag"  to  the  South  River  "to  bring,  if  it  is  possible,  in  the  most  civil 
manner,  the  ship  'Mercury'  from  there,  and  reconcile  the  natives  to  our 
nation,"  The  Council,  after  hearing  everything  about  the  non-return 
of  the  "Mercury."  decided  that  it  was  not  due  to  the  fault  of  Hendrick 
Huygen,  or  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  ship,  "but  that  it  was  prevented 
by  several  Swedes,  who,  in  conjunction  with  many  Indians,  arrived  on 
board  the  said  ship  with  Pappegoya,  and  remained  altogether  in  large 
numbers,  till  said  ship  had  actually  passed  Fort  Casimir  .  .  .  that 
some  of  the  principal  Swedish  settlers  were  the  only  cause  of  all  the 
turmoil." 

Hendrick  Huygen  is  permitted  to  remain  in  New  Amsterdam  and  to 
trade  with  his  goods,  upon  certain  conditions.  The  "Waag"  was  sent 
to  the  South  River  to  settle  all  troubles,  and  to  see  that  the  "Mercury" 
departed  for  New  Amsterdam.  Huygen  went  on  board  the  vessel,  as 
did  also  De  Sille  and  Van  Tienhoven.  When  the  vessel  reached  the 
South  River  she  ran  upon  a  sand  bank,  and  the  commander  asked  the 
Swedes  to  help  him  float  the  vessel.  The  "Mercury"  was  taken  to  New 
Amsterdam,  where  Huygen  paid  duty  on  an  invoice  value  of  9079.10 
guilders,  a  tax  of  750  (£141  13s.  4d.). 

Huygen  remained  in  the  country  and  was  later  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  Dutch.     Many  of  the  colonists  on  the  "Mercury"  also 
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remained,  and  later  built  homes  on  the  plantations  which  they  had 
allotted  to  them. 

Acrelius  says  of  this  case  of  the  "Mercury":  "But  the  Indians,  who 
were  fond  of  the  Swedes,  united  together,  went  on  board  the  ship  and 
in  defiance  of  the  Hollanders,  conducted  the  ship  past  Sandhook,  or 
Fort  Casimir,  without  its  daring  to  fire  a  shot,  and  conveyed  it  up  to 
Christina.     (Acrelius,  90). 

From  all  of  the  records  of  this  famous  case,  as  well  as  from  docu- 
ments relating  to  these  attempted  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Swedes  had  made  more  of  an  impression  upon  the 
Indians  than  did  their  rivals,  the  Dutch.  In  nearly  all  of  the  disputes 
between  the  Dutch  and  the  vSwedes,  in  this  period,  the  Indians  were 
always  on  the  side  of  the  Swedes. 

The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  and 
because  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  all  of  its  possessions  on  the  Dela- 
ware, in  the  summer  of  1656  transferred  Fort  Casimir  and  some  of  the 
adjoining  territory,  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  The  territory  thus  trans- 
ferred became  known  as  the  "Colony  of  the  City,"  while  the  remaining 
part  of  the  Dutch  possessions  was  known  as  the  "Colony  of  the  Com- 
pany." The  colony  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Amsterdam  was  to  be  called 
New  Amstel,  instead  of  Fort  Casimir,  as  it  had  been  called  previously, 
and  Fort  Christina  and  New  Gottenberg  were  to  be  renamed  Altona 
and  the  Island  of  Kattenberg,  respectively. 

In  the  agreement  made  between  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
and  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  the  following  conditions  are  stated :  The 
West  India  Company  agrees  to  the  various  articles  stated  in  the  long  list 
of  "conditions";  "Their  High  Mightinesses  and  the  Company  are  to 
cede  and  grant  to  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  as  founder  and  planters  of 
the  place,  high,  middle,  and  low  jurisdiction  in  order  the  better  to  main- 
tain the  requisite  authority  there ;  the  city  shall  possess  the  jurisdiction 
aforesaid,  in  the  form  of  a  fief,  successively  appointing  to  that  end  a 
person  on  whom  it  shall  be  conferred,  on  payment  of  certain  seignorial 
dues ;  the  Sovereignty  and  supreme  authority,  with  whatever  depends 
thereupon,  remaining,  nevertheless,  in  their  High  Mightinesses  and  the 
Company  so  far  as  the  same  is  authorized  by  the  Charter;  and  whilst  the 
government  of  Amsterdam  hath  no  intention  to  extend  any  authority  or 
power  abroad,  but  merely  designs  to  promote  commerce,  which  is  the 
soul  of  this  city,  so  it  will  be  content  to  make  over  and  convey  every- 
thing of  the  Company  aforesaid,  in  case  their  High  Mightinesses  and 
the  Company  aforesaid  be  inclined  to  reimburse,  within  the  first  ten 
years,  to  the  City  of  Amsterdam,  the  moneys  disbursed  with  simple 
interest  at  5  per  cent  yearly,  on  condition  that  the  said  Company,  in 
such  case,  remain  bound  to  make  good  to  the  Colonists  the  Agreement 
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heretofore  drawn  up,  and  hereunto  annexed."  (Archives  of  Penna,  2nd 
Sen  V,  281-282). 

In  the  long  Hst  of  conditions  offered  by  the  city  of  Amsterdam  to 
settlers  on  the  Delaware  River,  August  16,  1656,  may  be  mentioned  the 
following:  The  colonists  to  go  to  the  colony  on  the  South  River,  after 
having  received  a  license  from  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  of  the  West 
India  Company,  in  suitable  ships ;  the  city  to  advance  passage  money, 
according  to  conditions  for  the  repayment  which  are  afterwards  men- 
tioned ;  in  order  that  the  colonists  may  be  able  to  gain  a  living,  "safely, 
honestly  and  prosperously,"  the  city  shall  provide  and  assign  a  suitable 
soil  "in  a  healthy  and  temperate  climate,  watered  by  and  situated  upon 
a  fresh  water  river  which  can  be  navigated  by  large  ships,"  etc. ;  the 
city  to  provide  a  proper  person  for  schoolmaster,  "who  shall  also  read 
the  Holy  Scriptures  and  set  the  Psalms,  and  the  City  to  provide  for 
the  salary  of  such  Schoolmaster." 

Article  9,  in  this  list,  is  worth  quoting  in  full.  It  states :  "And  to  the 
end  that  the  Colonists  going  thither  may  be  provided  with  all  proper 
necessaries  as  far  as  possible,  the  City  of  Amsterdam  shall  furnish  them 
for  one  year  with  clothing  and  all  sorts  of  seed  grain ;  and,  moreover, 
shall  build,  in  the  place  aforesaid,  a  large  magazine  or  warehouse, 
wherein  it  shall  keep  all  sorts  of  articles,  both  for  clothing  and  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  people,  and  supply  them  with  all  sorts  of  seed  grain ;  it 
shall,  likewise,  keep  a  factor  there,  who  shall  furnish  everything  neces- 
sary for  clothing,  housekeeping,  and  farming,  and  sell  these  at  the  same 
prices  they  are  sold  here,  the  Company's  custom  excepted." 

This  article,  as  well  as  others,  shows  what  liberal  and  encouraging 
terms  were  offered  to  colonists  for  the  settlement  of  the  South  River. 

Other  articles  deal  with  matters  relating  to  commerce,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  customs,  the  rights  and  privileges  granted  to 
farmers,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  colony. 
When  the  city  or  town  shall  increase  to  two  hundred  persons  and  up- 
wards, "these  shall  choose  a  Common  Council  of  XXI  persons,  who 
shall  meet  with  the  Burgomasters,  and  resolve  together  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  City  government."  The  Common  Council  was  annually 
to  choose  the  burgomasters.  They  were  to  have  one  "schout,"  or 
officer,  as  the  head  of  Justice,  etc.,  and  five  or  seven  schepens,  who 
"shall  give  judgements  for  all  sums  under  one  hundred  guilders,"  said 
schepens  also  to  pronounce  sentence  in  all  criminal  cases. 

The  city  of  Amsterdam  was  also  to  agree  with  a  smith,  a  wheel- 
wright and  a  carpenter  to  live  among  the  colonists.  (An  abstract  of 
these  conditions  is  given  by  Hazard,  "Historical  Collections,"  II,  543- 
547;  Annals,  220,223.  A  complete  copy,  with  table  of  duties,  etc.  is 
found  in  the  Archives  of  Pa..  2nd  Ser.  V,  282-288). 
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On  December  19,  1656,  Governor  Stuyvesant  received  instructions 
from  the  directors  of  the  company  concerning-  this  transfer,  and  orders 
him  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  carrying-  colonists,  soldiers  and  me- 
chanics to  transfer  Fort  Casimir  and  the  lands  adjoining  to  Jacob 
Alricks,  who  has  been  appointed  as  Director  of  commissary-general  for 
the  colony.  In  this  same  document  the  name  of  Fort  Casimir,  Fort 
Christina  and  New  Gottenberg  are  officially  changed,  as  before  men- 
tioned. It  also  states  that  "to  all  appearances  large  numbers  of  the 
exiled  Waldenses,  who  shall  be  warned,  will  flock  thither  as  to  an 
asylum — this  confidence  induces  us  to  send  you  orders  that  you  may 
endeavour  to  purchase  before  it  can  be  accomplished  by  any  other 
Nation,  all  that  tract  of  land  situated  between  the  South  River  and  the 
corner  of  the  North  River,  to  provide  establishments  for  these  emi- 
grants, and  to  receive  in  this  manner  an  additional  defence  and  increase." 
(Hazard,  Annals,  226-227,  from  Albany  Records,  IV,  222-225). 

Jacob  Alricks,  the  newly  appointed  Director  of  New  Amstel,  did 
not  arrive  until  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  owing-  to  the  delay 
caused  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  "Prince  Maurice,"  upon  which  he  had 
sailed.  In  a  letter  written  at  Fort  Amsterdam,  on  April  13,  1657,  to  the 
directors  of  Amsterdam,  he  gives  an  account  of  all  of  the  hardships 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Soon  after  his  departure  on  the  voyage 
to  South  River,  he  discovered  "that  neither  the  skipper,  pilot  or  any 
superior  officer  belonging  to  the  ship  had  ever  been  in  New  Netherland, 
or  frequented  its  coast."  They  afterwards  had  bad  weather,  the  sails 
were  blown  out  of  the  bolts,  huge  seas  poured  over  the  vessel,  and  after 
a  troublesome  voyage  they  at  last  reached  land,  in  the  shoals,  ignorant 
whether  this  place  was  south  or  north  of  the  Manhattes."  Here,  in 
order  to  save  their  lives,  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  vessel. 
They  found  out  from  some  Indians  that  they  were  on  the  foreland  of 
Long  Island,  "and  that  the  place  was  called  Secoutagh." 

Alricks  gives  an  account  of  all  the  happenings  of  this  voyage,  which 
was  so  full  of  trials  and  losses,  and  says :  "The  ship  'Beaver'  is  now 
ready  to  sail  with  us  to  the  South  River.  God  grant  we  may  arrive 
there  speedily  and  in  safety.  ...  I  also  fully  hope  and  have  placed  my 
entire  reliance  on  a  clergyman  coming  over  in  the  first  ship,  so  that  all 
our  work  may  begin  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  obtain  the  blessing  of  the 
Almighty ;  that  those  that  have  little  knowledge  or  light  may  not  become 
backsliders ;  and  that  those  who  are  still  weak  in  the  faith  may  be 
further  strengthened.  A  learned  and  aged  man  who  hath  good  gifts 
and  is  well  acquainted  and  conversant  with  church  government  would 
be  of  much  use  there.  This  should  not  be  deferred,  as  it  is  a  scandal 
not   to   have   either   Church    or   Minister   there,   whenever   any   of   the 
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neighboring  people  and  even  those  who  intend  to  settle,  come.  I,  there- 
fore, request  that  this  be  taken  into  the  greatest  consideration,  with  ar 
effort  to  accomplish  it  most  speedily." 

In  another  letter  to  the  "Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,"  writter  at 
Fort  New  Amstel,  May  7,  1657,  Alricks  gives  the  particulars  of  his  voy- 
age, and  says  that  the  "Beaver,"  having  completed  her  cargo,  "set  sail 
on  the  i6th  of  April,  from  the  harbour  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  arrived 
in  the  Colonic  and  at  Fort  New  Amstel  on  the  21st  ditto,  where  I  have 
been  put  in  possession  agreeably  to  the  deed  of  conveyance  executed  for 
me  by  the  Director-General  in  Fort  New  Amsterdam."  (Copies  of  both 
of  these  letters,  in  full,  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  289-296). 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE   COLONY   OF  THE   CITY   DURING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION  OF   ALRICKS— WILLIAM    BEECKMAN    APPOINTED 
VICE-DIRECTOR  OF  THE  COLONY  OF  THE  COMPANY. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1657,  Vice-Director  Alricks  reported  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Colonies  on  the  Delaware  the  progress  which  he  had 
made  since  his  arrival  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  also  the  condition  of  the 
property  in  and  about  Fort  Casimir,  or  New  Amstel.  The  fort  was  in 
a  bad  condition,  as  were  also  the  storehouse  and  other  buildings.  On 
account  of  the  ruinous  condition  of  the  storehouse,  which  was  "covered 
with  oak  shingles  which  are  so  shrunk,  drawn  up,  and  in  parts  rotten, 
that  scarcely  a  dry  spot  can  be  found  when  it  rains,"  he  was  obliged 
to  construct  a  tent  for  the  storage  of  the  goods,  and  had  a  house  con- 
structed in  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  fort  for  the  storage  of  the  powder 
which  he  had  with  him,  amounting  to  thirty-six  or  forty  kegs. 

He  had  also  conveyed  to  each  of  the  colonists  and  freemen,  who 
were  tradesmen,  a  lot  thirty  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  which  had 
been  fenced  and  encircled  with  palisades,  and  the  people  were  busy 
making  gardens  and  planting  their  crops. 

He  had  taken  the  effects  belonging  to  the  company,  such  as  shot, 
ammunition,  furniture  and  cattle  for  hauling  timber,  palisades  and 
other  material,  and  had  made  out  an  inventory  of  all  of  this  property, 
which  he  enclosed  with  his  report. 

In  regard  to  future  shipments  of  colonists,  he  thinks  that  it  would 
be  best  to  send  males,  for  the  greater  portion,  "inasmuch  as  strong  and 
working  people  are,  in  the  first  instance,  the  most  serviceable  in  these 
parts,  and  can  do  more  than  those  who  are  weakly." 

He  also  speaks  of  the  dissatisfaction  among  the  freemen  and  soldiers, 
who,  in  addition  to  their  families,  had  brought  servants  with  them. 
These  had  become  a  charge  to  the  colony,  because  of  the  amount  of 
rations  which  they  were  drawing  from  the  general  fund. 

This  letter,  and  that  of  May  25,  contain  many  facts  of  interest,  re- 
vealing the  exact  condition  of  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  in  year  of 
his  arrival  at  New  Amstel,  Alricks  states:  "The  number  of  Colonists, 
free  mechanics,  civil  servants,  with  the  freemen  who  were  here  before 
our  arrival,  and  some  few  who  have  come  and  settled  here  since,  may 
amount,  altogether,  to  about  sixty  men  capable  of  bearing  arms." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  289-306). 

Various  matters  of  interest  happened  during  the  spring  of  1657. 
John  Paul  Jacquet,  the  previous  Vice-Director,  had  charges  brought 
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against  him  for  "conducting  himself  in  a  very  uncourteous  manner, 
vexing  the  community,  tyranizing  over  the  inhabitants,  etc.  (Hazard, 
Annals,  235-237).     He  was  finally  cleared  of  these  charges. 

In  a  letter  of  Alricks,  dated  August  10,  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  he 
recommends  that  Andreas  Hudde,  w^ho  had  served  the  company  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  who  had  been  in  a  dejected  and  low  spirited  con- 
dition, and  who  has  "unexpectedly  marraied  again,  and  regained  his  con- 
fidence," be  discharged  from  the  service  of  the  company  and  engaged  in 
the  service  of  the  city,  in  the  same  capacity,  provided  that  he  act  as 
under-sheriff  at  the  same  time.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Hudde,  in 
1645,  when  commissary  at  Fort  Nassau,  wrote  a  long  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  on  the  South  River  at  that  time.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd 
Ser.  V,  109-124).  In  this  same  letter  Alricks  tells  of  the  departure  of 
Laurens  Hansen,  from  Christina,  with  Alexander  Boyer,  on  a  trading  ex- 
pedition to  the  Minquas  and  of  the  murder  of  the  former  by  an  Indian. 
A  short  time  after,  "a  Minquas  savage,  who  ruled  as  a  chief  in  the 
next  fort  from  here,  in  the  country  of  the  Minquas,  came  with  other 
savages  in  our  colony,  bringing  with  him  some  of  the  seawan,  and 
some  other  articles  taken  from  the  savage  who  had  perpetrated  the 
deed."  The  seawan  was  sealed  up  before  witnesses  and  deposited  with 
Andreas  Hudde,  ad  opus  jus  habendum  to  await  instructions  from  the 
Governor  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it.     (Hazard,  Annals,  238). 

This  statement  concerning  the  visit  of  Hansen  and  Boyer  on  a  trad- 
ing expedition  to  the  Minquas  country,  is  of  interest,  as  it  shows  that 
these  Dutch  and  Swedes  were  making  trading  trips  to  the  Susquehanna 
region,  where  the  Minquas  lived  and  had  their  forts  or  palisaded  villages. 
The  "Minquas  savage,  who  ruled  as  a  chief  in  the  next  fort  from  here," 
probably  came  from  the  lower  Susquehannock  fort  on  the  Susquehanna 
River,  near  the  mouth  of  Octoraro  Creek.  This  would  be  the  nearest 
Minqua  fort  from  Christina,  or  Altona,  as  it  was  called  at  this  time. 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  512). 

In  the  letter  of  Evert  Pietersen,  who  is  called  "Comforter  of  the  Sick 
and  Schoolmaster  in  the  Colonic  established  by  this  city,  Amsterdam  on 
the  South  River,"  he  states  that  when  he  arrived  on  the  South  River  "on 
the  25th  April,"  that  he  found  there  "20  families,  mostly  Swedes,  not 
more  than  5  or  6  families  belonging  to  our  nation."  (Archives  of  Pa., 
2nd  Ser.  V,  307).  It  shows  how  slowly  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware 
had  grown  during  the  nearly  twenty-five  years  of  effort  of  the  Dutch 
West  India  Company  and  then  the  Swedes  to  make  settlements  along 
the  shores  of  this  river. 

During  the  autumn  of  1657  there  was  a  great  deal  of  sickness  among 
the  colonists.  The  people  were  discontented,  and  there  were  many  com- 
plaints against  Alricks,  who,  in  writing  of  this  to  Governor  Stuyvesant, 
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says :  "I  cannot  guess  what  reasons  for  discontent  they  might  have,  and 
on  what  ground  they  could  make  any  written  complaint  about  my  past 
transactions  with  them.  I  cannot  discover  that  I  have  ever  given  them 
any  reasons  for  offence,  or  that  I  performed  any  thing  against  their  will 
and  desire." 

The  winter  of  1657-58  was  a  severe  one.  Campanius  says  (p.  55)  : 
"The  Delaware  was  frozen  over  in  one  night,  so  that  a  deer  could  run 
over  it,  which  the  Indians  relate  had  not  happened  in  the  memory  of 
man." 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  the  settlement  grew  so  slowly, 
or  why  there  was  so  much  complaint  against  Alricks.  The  majority  of 
the  settlers  were  Swedes,  and  were  not  in  harmony  with  the  Dutch  ad- 
ministration. Acrelius  says,  the  next  year:  "Although  the  Swedish  fam- 
ilies were  not  now  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty  (130)  in  number, 
according  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  the  schout,  yet  they  still 
formed  the  strongest  part  of  the  people  in  the  country,  and  thus  kept 
the  government  in  fear.  Therefore,  his  former  advice  was  changed  into 
a  command  that  all  the  Swedes  should  remove  together  into  small  towns, 
where  less  danger  seemed  to  be  feared  from  them."     (Acrelius,  96). 

This  is  incorrect,  as  Gregorious  Van  Dyck,  sheriff  appointed  by  the 
Swedes,  on  June  12,  1657,  had  "commanded  them  to  concentrate  their 
houses,  and  place  them  in  the  future  in  the  form  of  a  village  or  villages, 
either  at  Upland,  Passyunk,  Finland,  Kinsessing,  at  the  Verdietige-hoeck 
(Tedious  Corner)  or  at  such  place  as  they  may  deem  most  convenient 
to  their  purpose,  provided  they  previously  notify  the  directors  when  they 
select  any  other  spots  than  here  specified."  (Hazard,  236;  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  511). 

In  the  spring  of  1658,  the  Council  of  New  Amsterdam,  after  a  consid- 
eration of  the  affairs  on  the  South  River,  advised  the  Governor,  Stuyve- 
sant,  to  make  a  personal  visit  to  the  settlements  and  to  put  matters  in 
relation  to  the  Swedes  in  "a  proper  train."  Stuyvesant,  with  Peter 
Tonneman,  arrived  at  the  South  River  on  May  8,  and  was  met  at  Tin- 
icum  by  Gregorious  Van  Dyck,  the  Swedish  sheriff ;  Oloff  Stille,  Mathys 
Hanson,  Peter  Rambo,  Peter  Cock,  magistrates ;  Swen  Schute,  captain ; 
Andries  Dalbo,  lieutenant,  and  Jacob  Swensen,  ensign.  These  all  re- 
newed their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  then  presented  a  petition,  in  which 
they  asked  for  various  privileges.  (Albany  Records,  XIV,  249;  Archives 
of  Pa.,  VII,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  530). 

Stuyvesant  returned  to  New  Amsterdam  on  May  15,  and  made  a 
report  of  his  visit,  in  which  he  said  that  there  were  many  things  on  the 
South  River  that  were  "not  as  they  ought  to  be,  chiefly  smuggling  and 
fraud  on  the  company's  recognitions  on  goods  imported  from  Holland." 
He  also  reports  concerning  the  Swedes,  who  requested  "that  they  might 
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be  permitted,  if,  there  arose  a  difference  between  the  crown  of  Sweden 
and  our  state  in  Europe,  not  to  side  with  one  or  the  other  party,  but  re- 
main neutral  and  quiet,  to  which  the  director-general  consented."  This 
consent  of  the  Governor  shows  that  he  could  not  have  been  as  "tyran- 
nical" as  he  is  pictured. 

In  the  autumn  of  1657  two  boats,  with  fourteen  Englishmen  on  board, 
ran  ashore  at  Haverkill  (Henlopen).  Six  of  these  were  ransomed  from 
the  Indians  and  taken  to  New  Amstel.  The  Governor  was  informed  of 
this  fact,  and  he,  in  turn,  communicated  the  information  to  the  directors 
at  Amsterdam.  These,  upon  hearing  of  the  facts,  were  afraid  that  this 
was  an  attempt  of  the  English,  who  will  "endeavour  to  intrude  upon 
us  there,  and  dwell  on  said  spot,  as  they  before  tried  it  from  the  side  of 
New  England,"  referring  to  the  attempts  of  the  people  of  New  Haven 
to  settle  on  the  Delaware.  Governor  Stuyvesant  is  urged  to  be  on  his 
guard,  and  to  instruct  Director  Alricks,  if  these  English  fugitives  left 
Virginia  without  the  consent  of  their  Governor,  that  they  be  returned 
thither,  or  if  they  be  free  persons  "to  disentangle  himself  from  them  in 
the  best  manner  possible,  without  giving  them  any  ofifence ;  at  all  events 
not  to  admit  any  English  beside  them  in  that  vicinity,  much  less  to  allure 
them  by  any  means  whatever." 

In  order  to  prevent  the  English  from  gaining  a  foothold  by  the  pur- 
chase of  land  below  Bombay  Hook,  the  commissioners  of  the  colony 
urge  Stuyvesant  to  forestall  this  move  by  taking  possession  "of  a  tract 
of  land  called  the  Whore-kill,  and  situated  in  the  bay  of  the  South  River, 
at  its  west  side  (on  which  bay  they  intended  to  place  some  buoys  for 
the  security  of  the  vessels  which  arrive  on  that  coast."  They  are 
anxious  for  the  Governor  to  purchase  the  land  "beginning  at  Cape  Hen- 
lopen till  Boomtjies-hook  inclusive." 

Alricks  was  informed  of  this  intention,  and  in  a  letter,  dated  October 
10,  1658,  he  says  that  the  buoys  will  be  placed,  and  in  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  the  land,  "The  wise  resolution  which  has  been  adopted  to 
annex  to  this  place  the  Whorekill  and  the  country  from  Boomtiens  hook 
to  Cape  Hinlopen  is  advantageous  and  excellent.  It  will  be  no  sooner 
purchased  than  I  shall  hasten  the  conveyance,  and  take  immediate  pos- 
session of  it."     (Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  318). 

In  regard  to  the  English,  who  had  really  stirred  up  all  of  the  directors 
in  Amsterdam,  Alricks  says :  "As  to  what  concerns  some  fugitives  who 
came  with  two  boats  from  Virginia,  and  were  stranded  on  Cape  Hen- 
lopen, there  was  nothing  secret  in  the  matter,  which  was  simply  thus : 
They  have  been  here  one,  two  or  three  months,  and  on  further  inquiry, 
mostly  left  this  place  for  the  Manhattans  and  the  north,  except  one 
whom  I  arrested  and  sent  back.  But,  meanwhile,  I  perceive  they  have 
an  eye  to  land  lying  on  this  side  of  the  Virginia  River ;  it  will  now  be 
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included  in  the  district  between  this  place  and  Cape  Henlopen." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  322). 

While  the  English  had  made  very  iew  attempts  to  make  settlements 
on  the  South  River,  and  these  were  of  a  rather  private  character,  the 
Swedes  and  the  Dutch,  as  they  dominated  the  river  in  turn,  both  feared 
that  the  English  would  gain  a  foothold  and  then  drive  out  all  rivals. 
They  had  an  almost  prophetic  insight  into  the  future,  or  it  may  have 
simply  been  because  they  both  knew  England,  and  expected  that  the 
inevitable  would  happen. 

The  autumn  of  1658  was  similar  to  that  of  the  preceding  year  in  the 
visitation  of  an  epidemic  of  "ardent  prevailing  fever,  and  other  diseases, 
by  which  the  large  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  oppressed  and  broken 
down."  (Alricks).  New  Amstel  and  the  region  about  suffered  most 
severely  because  of  this  condition.  There  were  many  deaths,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  colony,  but  the  majority  of  the 
fatal  cases  were  among  the  young  people  and  children.  The  people  in 
the  colony  at  New  Amstel  were  sorely  afflicted  and  almost  utterly  dis- 
couraged. Alricks  says,  "many  are  yet  lingering  and  bedridden,  and 
who  can  slowly  recover  their  former  health  and  strength."  The  epi- 
demic must  have  been  almost  like  our  modern  "Flu,"  or  "La  Grippe." 

To  add  to  the  discouraged  and  depressed  condition,  the  Amsterdam 
Council,  owing  to  the  continued  expenses  and  losses  which  they  had  to 
meet,  decided  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  distribute  pro- 
visions to  all  colonists,  as  they  had  at  first  offered,  but  only  to  those  who 
had  "removed  thither  heretofore,"  until  the  stock  was  exhausted. 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  325). 

By  a  resolution  of  the  West  India  Company,  passed  on  July  30,  1658, 
William  Beeckman  was  appointed  as  commissary  and  Vice-Director  of 
the  colony  of  the  company,  on  the  South  River,  to  succeed  John  Paul 
Jacquet.  Beeckman  received  his  commission  and  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions on  October  28,  from  the  Governor  and  the  Council  at  New  Amster- 
dam, and  was  sworn  into  office  on  the  same  day. 

According  to  these  instructions,  he  was  to  reside  temporarily  at  Fort 
Altona,  but  was  to  seek  for  quarters  at  or  near  New  Amstel,  and  was  to 
charge  the  rent  to  the  company.  He  was  to  look  after  the  collection  of 
duties,  attend  to  everything  relating  to  smuggled  goods,  and,  "He  shall 
further  have  at  the  said  South  river  of  New  Netherland,  except  in  the 
district  of  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel,  provisionally  highest  authority 
over  the  Honble.  Company's  officers  (who  under  all  possible  circum- 
stances shall  assist  him  in  carrying  out  this  instruction),  also  over  the 
freemen  of  whatever  nation  they  may  be ;  he  shall  keep  the  former  in 
good  order  and  discipline  and  maintain  and  exercise  among  the  others 
good  law  and  justice  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  as  well  in  civil  as 
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military  cases,  also  in  criminal  cases  of  minor  degree,  and  this  pursuant 
to  the  instructions  formerly  given  either  to  the  former  Commissary 
or  to  the  Swedish  nation,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  in  the  legal  action." 
(Appointment,  oath,  instruction,  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  539-543). 

According  to  the  deed  of  the  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  made  the 
19th  of  December,  1656,  the  land  transferred  to  Jacob  Alricks  consisted 
of  "Fort  Casimir,  now  called  New  Amstel,  together  with  all  the  territory 
belonging  thereto,  agreeable  to  the  first  bill  of  sale  and  title  deed  of  the 
natives,  dated  July  19th,  1651,  beginning  on  the  West  side  of  Minquas 
or  Christina  Kil,  called  in  the  Indian  language  Suppeckongh,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bay  or  river  called  Boomties  Hoeck,  in  the  Indian  language 
Canaresse,  and  so  far  to  the  landward  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Minquas' 
country,  with  all  streams,  kils,  creeks,  harbours,  bays  and  outlines  be- 
longing thereto."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser,  VII,  501). 

This  vast  territory,  the  western  limits  of  which  would  be  hard  to 
fix,  reaching  at  least  to  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  that 
which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Jacob  Alricks,  as  the  Commissary 
and  Vice-Director  of  the  Colony  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam.  All  other 
parts  of  the  Dutch  possessions  on  the  South  River  were  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  William  Beeckman,  as  the  Commissary  and  Vice-Di- 
rector of  the  Colony  of  the  Company,  and  also  custom  house  officer  and 
auditor  at  New  Amstel. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  the  authority  in  the  weak  colonies  on  the 
Delaware  was  divided,  could  not  have  any  other  than  disastrous  results. 
Neither  the  colony  of  the  city  or  the  colony  of  the  company  were  in 
a  prosperous  condition.  There  were  jealousies  and  rivalries  enough  be- 
tween the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes.  This  division  of  authority  simply 
brought  in  a  new  source  of  trouble.  Beeckman,  as  director  of  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  had  supervision  of  everything  relating  to  the  customs, 
duties,  smuggled  goods,  etc.,  at  New  Amstel,  where  Alricks  was  Director 
of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  could  not  but 
cause  a  clash  in  authority,  as  many  of  the  shipments  of  goods  landed  at 
New  Amstel  were  consigned  to  the  colony  of  the  city.  The  city  was  just 
as  jealous  of  its  rights  as  was  the  company  of  the  rights  which  it  soon 
claimed.  The  voluminous  correspondence  of  both  Alricks  and  Beeck- 
man during  this  period,  with  Governor  Stuyvesant,  is  full  of  the  mutual 
rivalry  and  distrust  which  would  have  ultimately  wrecked  the  settlement 
had  not  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory  passed  into  other  hands, 

Alricks,  in  writing  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  January  24,  1659,  says, 
after  telling  him  of  the  death  of  his  wife  on  the  6th  :  "This  early  and  long- 
lasting  winter  came  over  us  unexpectedly  and  has  continued  with  many 
inconveniences,  which  become  more  burdensome  from  day  to  day ;  the 
continuous   rains   have  prevented   the  gathering  of   winter   fodder   for 
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the  stock,  the  general  sickness  has  struck  us  down  so  much  and  con- 
tinued so  long,  that  all  the  labours  of  the  house  and  farm  have  been  at 
a  standstill  for  many  months,  which  in  the  beginning  is  very  detri- 
mental and  hard  to  overcome."  The  arrival  of  the  ship  "De  Meulen," 
(The  Mill),  on  the  27th  of  September,  with  over  an  hundred  souls  on 
board,  without  provisions  and  little  freight,  had  but  added  to  the  hard- 
ships of  the  colony,  in  which  there  was  a  "scarcity  and  lack  of  every- 
thing."    (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  553). 

Shortly  after  this  time  Governor  Stuyvesant  received  a  letter  from 
the  directors  of  the  company,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  clash 
in  regard  to  the  collection  of  duties,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the 
seizure  and  disposal  of  all  smuggled  and  confiscated  goods,  "as  if  all 
smuggled  and  confiscated  goods,  condemned  by  their  (the  Court  of  the 
Colony)  judgement  upon  the  complaint  of  the  said  auditor  (Beeckman), 
ought  to  be  and  remained  seized  for  the  benefit  of  said  Colony ;  for  it  is 
a  question  beyond  dispute  and  foundation,  that  by  such  smuggling,  not 
the  Colony,  but  the  Company  is  defrauded,"  and  Alricks  is  to  be  urged 
to  do  everything  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  company. 

The  directors  also  object  to  the  appointment  of  the  Swedish  officers, 
and  the  neutrality  granted  to  all  Swedes  by  Alricks,  which  has  been 
mentioned.  The  latter,  in  reference  to  neutrality,  the  directors  regard 
as  "an  unheard  of  and  bold  proposition  by  subjects  bound  to  this  State 
and  the  Company  by  their  oaths,"  .  .  .  as  it  would  have  been  much 
better  to  disarm  the  whole  Nation  there,  than  to  provide  them  in  such 
manner  with  officers  and  hand  them  weapons,  which  they  will  know 
well  how  to  use  against  us  not  only  upon  the  arrival  of  the  slightest 
Swedish  succor,  but  also  on  other  occasions."  The  directors,  therefore, 
urge  that  the  Swedish  officers  be  discharged  and  all  of  the  Swedes  be 
disarmed,  and  also,  that  the  former  orders  of  having  the  Swedes  settle 
in  the  villages  together,  be  abolished  and  an  effort  made  to  scatter  the 
people  among  the  settlements  of  the  Dutch.  One  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  directors  of  the  company  at  this  time  clearly  reveals  the 
position  of  the  colony  of  the  city  in  the  minds  of  the  directors  of  the 
company.  It  is  stated  in  a  letter  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India 
Company,  to  Jacob  Alricks,  in  which,  after  referring  to  the  contract 
made  with  the  Burgomasters  of  Amsterdam,  by  which  the  territory  of 
New  Amstel  was  transferred,  they  say,  "consequently  the  aforesaid 
Colony  cannot  be  considered  anything  else  than  a  subaltern  Colony, 
standing  under  the  aforesaid  West  India  Company."  (Archives  of  Pa., 
2nd  Ser.  VII,  557). 

Alricks  had  to  contend  not  only  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  direc- 
tors in  Amsterdam  and  the  interference  of  Beeckman,  but  also  with  the 
complaints  and  charges  of  the  colonists  themselves.     Much  of  this  no 
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doubt,  was  due  to  the  lack  of  provisions,  the  want,  sickness  and  discour- 
agement caused  by  the  condition  during  the  long,  bitter  winter,  after 
the  failure  of  the  crops.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  Stuyvesant  he  says: 
"Sickness  and  death  have  pressed  us  so  hard  that  a  great  number  of  men, 
also  many  animals  died  during  the  said  time.  We  will  ask  God  and 
hope  that  our  sins  may  cease,  then  the  chastisements  may  perhaps  also 
diminish,  which  we  desire  from  our  hearts." 

The  colony  at  New  Amstel,  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  its  numbers  by 
death,  was  still  further  weakened  by  the  departure  of  many  others  who 
had  become  discouraged,  to  the  settlements  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
other  places.  This  exodus  "increases  daily  in  such  a  manner  that  hardly 
thirty  families  remain" ;  besides  this  the  city's  soldiers  sent  out  with  the 
Colony,  who  numbered  at  first  50  men,  have  melted  down  to  one  half, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  placed  at  the  Horekil  and  not  without  fear  and 
danger  of  being  sooner  or  later  massacred  by  the  cruel  savages ;  hence 
there  remain  in  and  near  New  Amstel  not  more  than  8  or  10  soldiers 
and  very  few  free  people."  (op.  cit.  579). 

The  pitiable  weakness  of  the  colony  on  the  Delaware  at  this  time  is 
but  little  realized  by  the  reading  of  a  general  history  of  the  settlements 
on  the  river.  Alricks  was  trying  to  do  what  he  could  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  colony,  but  he  was  working  against  most  fearful  odds. 

During  this  time  Alricks  was  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
company  concerning  the  purchase  of  the  lands  about  Whorekill.  In  a 
letter,  written  to  Stuyvesant  in  May,  he  says  that  he  understands  that 
the  merchandise  sent  for  the  purchase  of  this  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians  had  been  sent,  but  that  there  were  no  guns  among  this  ship- 
ment, as  they  could  not  be  purchased  in  the  Manhattans,  on  which 
account  the  Governor  had  ordered  him  to  take  the  guns,  which  had 
been  confiscated  as  smuggled  goods,  out  of  the  ship  the  "Waegh/'  and 
later  in  the  month  he  says  that  William  Beeckman  and  Alexander 
Hinoyossa  had  gone  to  the  Whorekill  on  the  23d  of  April,  where  they 
had  arrived  on  the  30th,  and  had  sent  for  the  Indian  chiefs  to  gather  at 
a  conference  lor  the  purpose  of  coming  to  an  agreement  concerning  the 
purchase  of  the  lands.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  560,  566).  On 
June  14  he  reports  that  this  purchase  had  been  made,  according  to  the 
bill  of  sale,  and  asks  that  a  transfer  of  the  land  he  made  to  the  colony 
and  that  he  be  given  a  duplicate.     (Op.  cit.  568). 

During  the  early  summer  of  1659  the  specter  of  English  aggression 
again  began  to  haunt  the  minds  of  the  Dutch  authorities  on  the  Dela- 
ware. Alricks  wrote  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  in  June,  telling  him  of  the 
rumors  "that  the  English  of  Virginia  have  the  intention  to  visit  us  here 
in  one  way  or  the  other  about  the  ownership,  possession  and  adminis- 
tration of  these  places,  which,  it  is  said,  are  claimed   by  them  ;  what 
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may  be  expected  therefrom,  time  will  further  reveal.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  considered  whether  it  is  not  expedient  to  send  commissioners  there 
to  learn,  that  we  may  begin  with  understanding,  what  there  is  in  it  or 
how  true  it  is,  and  as  I  find  it  difficult  to  do  anything  in  such  a  matter, 
no  step  shall  be  taken  or  anything  done  without  further  order,  advice 
and  opinion  of  your  Noble  Honour."  And,  in  a  postscript  to  this  letter, 
he  adds :  "The  people  coming  from  Virginia,  or  from  Bears  or  Godtfridt's 
Island  confirm  the  above  said  that  they  will  come  over  shortly,  that  there 
is  war  between  England  and  Holland,  that  yoUng  Cromwell  has  been 
poisoned  and  is  dead."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  569-570). 


CHAPTER  XI. 
THE    DISPUTE   WITH    MARYLAND,    AND    THE    DEATH    OF 

ALRICKS— 1659. 

On  the  29th  of  July,  1659,  Alricks  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Stuyve- 
sant  which  refers  to  the  "rumors  and  pretenses  of  the  English  of  Vir- 
ginia in  regard  to  their  supposed  ownership  of  these  places,"  and  also  of 
a  letter  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  concerning 
the  return  of  some  run-away  soldiers.  But  as  "the  name  and  residence 
of  the  said  Governor  was  not  known  to  us,  it  was  deemed  well  to  com- 
municate the  letter  to  the  Honble.  Colonel  Jud  (Utie),  residing  on  Bear's 
Island"  (a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Governor  Fendall,  of  Maryland,  is  found 
in  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  333-334).  When  this  letter  was  given  to 
the  colonel,  he  said  "that  he  had  in  his  house  the  commission  to  proceed 
hither,  because  new  letters  and  orders  had  come  from  Lord  Balthus 
Moore  (Baltimore),  that  the  territory  from  such  to  such  a  degree  be- 
longing to  him,  should  be  visited  and  according  to  circumstances  be 
brought  and  kept  under  his  jurisdiction,  he  having  not  the  least  intention 
to  abandon  his  desire  ...  it  will  at  the  least  be  injurious  if  they  come 
with  any  force  to  which  no  resistance  can  be  made  by  this  or  here." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  572). 

Again  on  August  18,  Alricks  wrote :  "We  have  heard  here  since  that 
it  is  said  to  be  certain  that  Mr.  Fendel,  who  is  now  on  behalf  of  Lord 
Balthus  Moore  (residing  in  Old  England)  Governor  of  Maryland,  has 
strict  orders  to  make  a  close  inquiry  investigation  concerning  the  limits 
and  jurisdiction  in  his  district  in  these  latitudes,  and  in  case  they  are 
in  somebody's  possession,  to  notify  the  same  of  it,  summon  to  surrender 
it,  and  do  his  further  duties  according  to  his  power  and  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  This  having  now  become  public,  has  caused  such 
fright  and  disturbance  among  most  of  the  inhabitants,  that  thereby  all 
work  has  been  stopped  and  every  one  endeavours  to  fly,  to  remove  and 
look  out  for  getting  away  in  safety,  the  more  because  all  the  vessels  on 
this  river  will  not,  we  observe,  admit  of  any  inspection  or  supervision 
but  by  Mr.  Beeckman,  so  that  the  concealing  or  removing  can  at  least 
be  prevented."     fOp.  cit.  573). 

Director-General  Stuyvesant,  in  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  West 
India  Company,  September  4,  says :  "The  City's  affairs  on  the  South 
river  are  in  a  very  deplorable  and  low  state."  And  then  tells  of  the 
meeting  with  the  skipper  of  an  English  vessel  from  Boston,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  South  River,  who  told  him  that  "during  his  stay 
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of  14  days  at  Southriver  about  50  persons,  among  them  whole  families, 
run  away  from  there  to  Virginia  and  Maryland." 

On  September  9  Vice-Director  Alricks  wrote  to  Stuyvesant,  in  which 
he  tells  him  of  the  fears  and  anxieties  they  have  had  concerning  the 
English  from  Maryland,  and  goes  on  to  tell  that: 

Six  persons  arrived  here  last  Saturday,  at  about  eight  o.  c.  in  the  evening  with  4 
fugitives  who  came  in  their  company,  of  whom  3  were  arrested,  the  4th  escaped.  The 
six  persons  are  the  Honble.  Colonel  Utie,  his  brother,  his  cousin,  a  major,  Jacob  de 
Vrint  and  a  servant.  Oh  Wednesday  he  demanded  an  interview,  which  was  granted 
and  having  come  in,  he  was  asked  for  his  commission;  whereupon  he  showed  his  in- 
struction, which  he  said  served  both  for  warrant  and  instruction;  copy  of  it  is  sent 
herewith;  it  is  rather  unusual  and  sharp,  although  what  he  added  in  words,  was  per- 
vaded with  still  more  sharpness  and  so  much  so,  that  it  was  unbearable,  he  demanded 
our  immediate  answer  or  declaration  of  Yes  or  No,  else  he  would  be  obliged  to  use 
other  means,  of  which  bloodshed  he  should  consider  himself  not  guilty,  he  had  full 
authority,  would  not  admit  of  any  delay  neither  could  there  be  a  more  favorable  period, 
to  execute  their  plans,  as  they  might  now  dispose  of  the  land  to  a  number  of  tobacco- 
planters.  It  appears  that  they  are  intently  bent  upon  the  execution  of  this  project. 
....  Please  then  not  to  let  us  come  to  grief  or  be  ruined  on  this  occasion.   .    .    . 

William  Beeckman  also  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  on 
September  12,  relating  to  this  matter.  His  letter  and  that  of  Alricks 
were  sent  by  an  Indian  on  the  night  of  the  9th,  and  for  fear  that  these 
letters  might  not  reach  him,  they  are  sending  another  Indian  with  the 
letter  which  he  writes.  Beeckman  says  in  this  letter,  giving  an  account 
similar  to  that  of  Alricks :  "Sir,  it  is  so,  that  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the 
evening  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie  with  his  suite,  altogether  7  in  number, 
arrived  at  New  Amstel.  On  the  8th  he  demanded  an  interview,  which 
was  granted  to  his  Honour  directly.  I  was  pressingly  asked  by  Mr. 
Alricks  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  with  his  Honour  in  order  to  hear  the 
demands  and  propositions  of  the  Colonel,  he  saying  at  the  same  time 
that  I  had  more  to  defend  on  behalf  of  the  Company  than  his  Honour, 
as  the  City  of  Amsterdam  had  her  guarantee  from  the  Honble  Company 
for  any  loss,  as  their  Honours  had  sold  and  transferred  unincumbered 
land."  Beeckman  then  tells  of  the  claims  which  Lord  "Baltemoor"  made 
for  the  lands  occupied  by  the  Dutcl'i  '.ettlements,  and  of  the  xe]Ay  which 
he  and  Alricks  made  to  this,  of  how  they  had  possession  of  the  place  for 
many  years,  etc.  To  which  the  colonel  replied  that  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  this  matter,  as  "it  belonged  to  Lord  Baltemoor  and  was 
granted  to  his  Lordship  by  King  James  and  re-affirmed  by  King  Charles, 
and  lately  the  grant  was  renewed  and  allowed  by  the  Parliament,  about 
2  years  ago,  to  the  40th  degree,  and  he  repeated,  that  if  we  did  not  com- 
ply he  must  excuse  himself  for  the  innocent  blood ;  for  Lord  Baltemoor 
had  power  to  make  war  and  peace  again  without  consulting  anybody. 
.    .    .   On  the  9th  inst.  we  asked  his  Honour  again  to  the  Fort,  to  give 
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him  a  written  answer;  the  colonel  repeated  his  demands  and  directed  me 
in  particular,  because  he  had  learned  that  I  was  Commandant  at  Chris- 
tina, that  I,  too,  must  remove,  as  it  was  also  within  the  40th  degree.  I 
answered  that  if  his  Honour  had  anything  to  say  to  me,  he  would  please 
and  come  to  the  place  where  my  residence  is,  to  which  he  replied :  *I 
consider  to  be  sufficient  what  I  have  ordered  here.'"  (Letters  of 
Alricks  and  Beeckman,  in  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  574-578). 

The  letter  of  Josias  Fendall,  Governor  of  Maryland,  to  Vice-Director 
Alricks,  is  as  follows: 

Sr.  I  receaved  a  letter  from  you  directed  to  mee,  as  the  Lord  Baltemore's  Leif- 
enandt  of  the  Province  off  Maryland  weherein  you  seeme  to  suppose  yor  selfe  to  bee 
Governor  off  a  people  seated  in  a  part  off  Delaware  Bay,  wch.  I  am  very  well  informed 
lyeth  to  the  soveth  ward  off  the  degree  ffourty  And  therefore  can  by  noe  meanes  owne 
or  ackqnowledge  any  for  Goouernr  there,  but  myselfe  who  am  by  his  Lordship  op- 
pointed  Lieutenandt  of  his  whole  Province  leying  between  the  degreas  of  thirty  eight  & 
ffourty.  But  doe  by  these  requyre  &  command  you  presently  to  depart  forth  of  they 
his  Lordships  Province  or  otherwise  desyre  you  to  hould  me  excused,  iff  I  use  my 
uttermost  endeauour  to  reduce  that  part  off  his  Lordships  Province  unto  itts  due  obed- 
ience under  him. 

Signed,    JOSIAS  FENDALL. 
The  address  was: 

To  the  Honorable  Jacob  Alricke,  at  Delaware,  these  presen  febury,  Q:  D.  G: 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  V,  337.) 

The  proceedings  of  the  Council,  held  at  Ann  Arundell,  Maryland,  on 
August  3,  1659,  give  the  real  commencement  of  this  long-drawn  out 
boundary  dispute  with  Maryland,  which  was  not  finally  settled  until 
July  4,  1760,  one  hundred  years  later.     The  minutes  of  this  Council  read: 

Present,  the  governor  (Fendall),  the  secretary  (Philip  Calvert,  Esq.,  brother  of 
Lord  Baltimore),  Colonel  Utie,  and  Mr.  Edward  Lloyd.  Then  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration his  lordship's  instruction  and  command  to  send  to  the  Dutch  in  Delaware 
Bay,  seated  within  his  province,  to  command  them  to  be  gone,  and  ordered,  that  Colonel 
Nathaniel  Utie  do  make  his  repair  to  the  pretended  governor  of  a  people  seated  in 
Delaware  Bay,  within  his  lordship's  province,  without  notice  given  to  his  lordship's 
lieutenant  here,  and  to  require  them  to  depart  the  province. 

That  in  case  he  find  opportunity,  he  insinuate  to  the  people  there  seated,  that  in  case 
they  make  their  application  to  his  lordship's  governor  here,  they  shall  find  good  condi- 
tions, according  to  the  conditions  of  plantations,  granted  to  all  comers  into  this  prov- 
ince, which  shall  be  made  good  to  them,  and  that  they  shall  have  protection  in  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  estates  which  they  shall  bring  with  them. 

Signed,     PHILIP  CALVERT. 

(N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  368,  from  Maryland  Records,  Bozman;  Hazard,  Annals, 
257-258.) 

The  protest  of  Vice-Director  Alricks  and  the  Council  at  New  Amstel, 
which  was  given  to  Colonel  Utie,  in  response  to  his  demands,  which 
were  presented  in  accordance  with  the  above  order  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  of  Maryland,  and  which  protest  is  signed  by  "J.  Alricks,  Alex- 
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ander  d'Hinojosia,  Willem  Beeckman,  Jan  Willemsen,  Jan  Crato  and 
Hendrick  Kip,"  states,  after  recounting  the  facts  concerning  the  claims 
of  the  Dutch  colony,  the  effect  of  the  offer  made  in  the  letter  of  the 
Governor  of  Maryland  to  the  people  living  on  the  Delaware.  This 
section  of  the  protest  reads,  in  part,  as  follov^s : 

Further:  the  second  part  of  your  honor's  instructions  continues,  that  you  are  to 
offer  to  some  people  and  inhabitants  here,  favorable  terms  of  agreement  for  planting 
and  for  trade  with  those  of  Maryland,  with  promise  of  protection  and  larger  freedom, 
which  already  has,  in  some  measure,  been  made  here  to  those  bound  by  oath  to  their 
Lords,  masters,  and  to  others  who  owe  considerable  sums,  and  who,  seduced  by  such 
offers,  are  wavering,  abandon  their  commenced  work  and  opportunity,  get  into  arrears 
and  run  away.  They  thus  become  ruined  and  their  masters  are  cheated  out  of  what  is 
owing  to  them.  .  .  .  We  trust  nevertheless  that  you  will  please  to  take  all  the  premises 
into  consideration  and  proceed  no  otherwise  than  as  equity  and  justice  require.  We  de- 
clare that  we  are  in  no  wise  inclined  to  commit  the  least  injustice,  but  are  very  willing 
to  second,  or  yield  to  those  who  have  the  best  right.  .  .  .  The  Colonel  has  allowed  and 
granted  the  time  at  least  of  three  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  in  order  that  a  rescript  or  answer 
may  be  received.     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  V,  345-347.) 

An  answer  to  this  letter  was  written  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of 
Maryland,  on  October  7,  1659,  in  which  the  right  and  justice  of  the 
previous  letter  is  re-affirmed.     (Op.  cit.,  359-361). 

While  the  commencement  of  the  claims  of  Maryland  to  the  Delaware 
Bay  and  River  began  to  be  presented  as  early  as  1649,  the  real  and  active 
enforcement  of  these  claims  began  in  1659,  when  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land sent  Colonel  Utie  to  New  Amstel  with  his  orders.  In  1649  various 
documents  were  issued  by  the  Dutch  authorities,  in  which  the  Dutch 
claims  are  presented  and  the  "Illegality  and  Unlawful  Proceedings  of  the 
Patent  of  Maryland"  are  discussed.  (See  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V, 
J24-181). 

After  Governor  Stuyvesant  had  been  informed  of  the  visit  of  Colonel 
Utie  to  the  South  River,  he  sent  two  commissioners  to  Maryland,  with 
instructions  to  ask  the  Governor  to  return  the  runaway  freemen  and 
servants  who  had  fled  to  Maryland,  and  also  to  make  known  the  facts 
concerning  the  mission  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie  to  the  South  River. 
Augustine  Herrmans  and  Resolved  Waldron  were  appointed  "our  trusty 
ambassadors"  for  this  mission.  They  were  given  a  letter  from  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesant  to  Governor  Kendall,  in  which  objection  is  made  to 
the  visit  and  the  demands  of  Colonel  Utie.  This  letter  is  dated  at  New 
Amsterdam,  September  23,  1659,  ^"^  is  written  "By  command  of  the 
lords  overseers  general,  and  lord  councillors  of  New  Netherland,"  and 
is   signed   by  the   secretary,   C.   V.   Ruyven.     (N.   Y.   Hist.   Coll.,   Ill, 

370-371). 

On  the  same  date  Governor  Stuyvesant  wrote  a  letter  to  Vice- 
Director  Alricks  and  Vice-Director  Beeckman,  in  which  he  blames  them 
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for  their  frivolous  answer  to  the  demands  of  Colonel  Utie,  and  for  per- 
mitting him  to  "sow  his  seditious  and  mutinous  seed  among  the  com- 
munity there  for  4  or  5  days  without  asking  him  for  his  reasons  and 
qualifications  for  coming  there,  etc."  In  the  same  letter  he  appoints 
Sirs  Cornelius  van  Ruyven,  secretary,  and  Martin  Creiger  (Krygier), 
burgomaster  of  New  Amsterdam,  as  commissioners  to  go  to  the  South 
River  to  examme  into  the  condition  and  put  affairs  in  order.  Captain 
Martin  Cregier  is  also  appointed  commander  of  the  troops  which  can  be 
spared  from  Fort  Amsterdam,  together  with  all  of  the  troops  on  the 
South  River  and  any  others  which  may  be  raised.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd 
Ser.  VII,  585-586).  ' 

Van  Ruyven  and  Creiger  went  to  the  South  River,  and  in  a  letter  dated 
September  26,  and  written  on  board  a  vessel,  under  sail  between  Fort 
New  Amstel  and  Altona,  they  inform  Vice-Director  Alricks  of  their 
arrival  that  day,  and  of  the  purpose  of  their  mission  and  ask  him  to 
come  to  Fort  Altona,  or  to  send  some  authorized  person  "to  help  us 
deliberate  and  settle  such  directions  and  means  as  shall  be  judged  neces- 
sary and  useful  for  the  maintenance  and  defence  of  this  excellent  South 
River  and  especially  of  the  Colony  of  New  Amstel."  Before  closing  the 
letter  they  added  that  Lieutenant  d'Hinojossa  and  others  had  come 
aboard  the  vessel  and  had  informed  them  of  the  illness  of  "your  Honor," 
and  that,  therefore,  they  would  call  upon  him  at  New  Amstel. 

Van  Ruyven  and  Creiger,  after  this  conference,  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Alricks  and  the  Council  of  New  Amstel,  in  which  they  state  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs.  This  letter  reveals  the  feeling  which  existed  among 
the  people,  and  especially  among  the  soldiers,  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  city,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  company.  Many  of 
the  colonists  were  willing  to  enlist  if  Captain  Creiger  would  remain  and 
would  defend  the  place  "to  the  last  man,"  but  would  leave  when  he  left, 
as  they  would  not  remain  under  the  command  of  the  city's  officers.  One 
of  the  sergeants  said  "that  they  would  not  remain  here  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  city's  officers  (such  a  bad  name  has  this  place,  that  the 
wliole  river  will  hardly  be  able  to  wash  it  off  and  God  may  grant  that 
it  may  remain  here,  and  that  it  may  not  be  proclaimed  aloud  in  the 
Fatherland  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  whole  province)  adding  thereto, 
if  they  order  us  to  remain  here  against  our  will,  they  will  make  villains 
and  deserters  of  us,  as  we  do  not  want  to  remain  here,  except  under 
the  command  of  the  Company's  officers."  They  also  narrate  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists  concerning  the  treatment  which  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Alricks.  (The  commission  and  letters  of  Van  Ruyven  and 
Creiger  are  given  in  full  in  the  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  586-597). 
Alricks  made  a  long  reply  to  the  letter  of  the  commissioners,  in  which 
he  denies  all  of  the  charges  made  and  says  that  they  could  not  have  re- 
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ceived  knowledge  of  the  "assumed  dissatisfaction  and  discord  unless 
your  Honors  had  given  inducements  and  chances  to  receive  information 
of  unfounded  complaints,  verbal  as  well  as  written  ones  and  had  listened 
willingly  to  all  tales  (and  took  pleasure  in  it)  to  collect  and  send,  without 
our  knowledge  or  understanding,  to  the  Honble.  Director-General 
Stuyvesant  all  that  might  be  said  to  our  disparagement,  lies  or  truths, 
to  be  charged  against  this  Administration."  The  letter  is  a  sharp  one 
throughout,  covering  all  of  the  tales  told  to  the  commissioners,  and  of 
their  ready  acceptance  of  these  without  any  proof.  In  reference  to  the 
statement  made  in  the  letter  of  the  commissioners  concerning  the  keep- 
ing of  these  tales  and  the  bad  name  which  the  colony  had  on  the  South 
River,  and  not  allowing  them  to  reach  the  Fatherland,  Alricks  says : 
"This,  therefore^  in  answer,  that  such  peoples  doings  shall  not  less  be  pro- 
claimed in  the  Fatherland  and  also  much  less  shall  they  be  washed  off  by 
th-;  '^ea,  than  the  before  told  wrongs  shall  want  to  be  washed  off  by 
this  river.  We  supposed  that  the  English  (apparently)  our  real  enemies 
had  caused  us  troubles,  but  on  the  contrary,  we  now  find  that  we  shall 
need  more  assistance  against  our  supposed  friends  in  order  to  restore 
tranquility  than  we  had  summoned  from  the  Manhattans  against  our 
reputed  enemies,"     (Archives  of  Pa.,  VII,  602,  2nd  Ser.). 

The  commissioners  blame  Alricks  for  having  been  the  cause  of  the 
deplorable  condition  of  the  colony  and  for  all  of  the  troubles  which  had 
arisen,  and  overlook  the  fact  that  the  divided  authority  which  the  Vice- 
Director  had  to  contend  with  in  addition  to  the  rivalry  which  existed 
between  the  city  and  the  company,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  dissatis- 
faction and  discontent  which  existed — "a  house  divided  against  itself 
cannot  stand." 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  commissioners  (Heermans  and  Waldron)  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  Maryland,  left  New  Amstel  on  September  30,  and  on 
the  i6th  of  October  met  with  the  council  at  Patuxent.  There  were 
present  at  this  meeting  the  Governor,  Fendall,  Philip  Calvert,  Captain 
William  Stone,  Thomas  Gerrard,  Luke  Barber,  Colonel  Nathaniel  Utie, 
Baker  Brcoke  and  Edward  Lloyd,  besides  the  commissioners  from  New 
Amsterdam 

The  letter,  instructions  and  declaration  were  presented  by  the  com- 
missioners, and  being  in  Dutch,  were  translated  into  English  by  Simon 
Oversee. 

Governor  Fendall  wrote  a  letter,  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Mary- 
land, to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  which  he  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the 
commissioners,  of  the  presentation  of  their  credentials,  and  of  the  decla- 
ration. To  all  of  these  he  makes  reply,  still  insisting  upon  the  right  of 
Lord  Baltimore  to  the  lands  on  the  Delaware  River  and  Bay.  (The 
Declaration,  letters  and  answer,  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  351-361). 

Pa. — 7 
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The  commissioners  (Herrmans  and  Waldron)  wrote  a  report  of  this 
conference,  in  which  they  state  that  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Mary- 
land justify  the  action  of  Colonel  Utie  and  still  insist  upon  their  rights 
to  the  lands,  and  in  closino^,  state :  "Meanwhile,  the  places  and  forts  in 
the  South  river  ought  not  to  remain  without  considerable  force,  through 
fear  of  a  sudden  invasion,  for  which  I  observe,  as  yet,  no  preparation 
or  disposition;  but  a  sleeping  enemy  is  not  to  be  trusted."  (Archives  oi 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  378). 

Augustine  Herrmans  kept  a  journal  of  this  mission,  from  the  time  of 
leaving  New  Amstel,  until  October  21,  when  Resolved  Waldron  returned 
to  Manhattan  with  the  reports  and  documents  relating  to  the  conference, 
and  he  set  out  for  Virginia  to  "ascertain  the  opinions  of  the  Governor 
and  others  concerning  this  matter,  and  thus  create  some  diversion  be- 
tween them  both ;  also,  to  clear  ourselves,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
slander  which  some  people  seem  to  attach  to  us,  that  we  had  excited  the 
Indians  to  massacre  the  English  at  Accomac." 

This  journal,  covering  about  fifteen  printed  pages,  is  most  interesting 
and  valuable.     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  361-377). 

It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  book  to  give  a  full  history 
of  the  development  of  this  controversy  with  Maryland,  and  of  its  final 
settlement  in  the  agreement  made  between  Lord  Baltimore  and  Thomas 
and  Richard  Penn,  on  July  4,  1760.  The  author  has,  however,  gone 
somewhat  into  detail  concerning  the  commencement  of  this  famous 
boundary  dispute,  as  many  of  the  historical  sketches  of  this  theme  omit 
this  part  of  the  early  history  of  the  dispute,  when  the  claims  of  Lord 
Baltimore  were  first  pressed  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland,  through 
the  mission  of  Colonel  Utie  to  New  Amstel.  Various  books  have  been 
published  by  Pennsylvania  relating  to  this  subject.  These  books  con- 
tain copies  of  all  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  matter,  as  well  as 
many  most  valuable  maps.  The  Archives  of  Penna.,  2nd  Ser.  Vol.  XVI 
is  taken  up  entirely  with  the  "Breviate  in  the  Boundary  Dispute  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Maryland" ;  Vol.  V  and  Vol.  VII  of  the  same 
series,  also  contain  much  matter  bearing  upon  it ;  The  Report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth, 
1887.  contains  much  material,  as  does  also  The  Report  of  the  Resurvey 
of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,  1909. 

On  December  30,  1659,  Jacob  Alricks,  the  Vice-Director  of  New 
Amstel,  died,  having  shortly  before  nominated  Alexander  d'Hinojossa 
as  his  successor,  with  Geret  Van  Gezel  as  secretary.  About  the  first 
thing  which  Hinojossa  did,  after  assuming  the  office,  was  to  call  together 
the  town  council  and  the  city  officers,  and  wanted  them  to  attest  "that 
the  late  Mr.  Alricks  had  governed  badly,"  which  they  refused  to  do. 
Acrelius  says,  that  Hinojossa  called  the  Council  the  day  after  the  death 
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of  Alricks,  and  stated  that  "Alrich  had  acted  contrary  to  his  instructions 
in  thirty  or  forty  points,  and  so  had  forfeited  both  life  and  property,  if  he 
had  lived  longer.  But  he  did  not  find  many  who  sustained  him  in  these 
views."  (Acrelius,  97).  It  does  not  do  much  credit  to  this  new  Vice- 
Director  that  thus  early  in  his  administration,  he  tried  to  blacken  the 
reputation  of  the  man  who  had  appointed  him  in  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment. 


A 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  COLONIES   UNITED   UNDER   D'HINOJOSSA  AND   THE 

CITY. 

In  the  latter  part  of  January,  1660,  Cornells  Van  Gezel,  who  had  been 
secretary,  was  removed  from  office,  and  Johan  Crato  was  appointed  in 
his  place  as  Councillor,  the  sheriff.  Van  Sweeringen,  acting  as  secretary. 
The  commencement  of  this  administration  was  not  encouraging,  as 
there  existed  the  rivalry  between  Beeckman  and  d'Hinojossa  which  had 
previously  existed  between  the  former  and  Vice-Director  Alricks,  and, 
in  addition  to  the  fear  of  the  English  there  was  added  a  fear  of  the 
Indians,  because  of  the  killing  of  three  of  them,  one  of  whom  was  a 
Minqua,  on  the  farm  which  had  belonged  to  Alricks,  by  two  of  the 
servants.  This  act  had  caused  the  people  living  at  a  distance  from  Fort 
>►;.  [-^  Amstel  to  desert  their  hom.es  and  fly  to  the  houses  nearer  the  fort,  as 

CT.     .-  they  expected  that  the  Indians  would  rise  up  to  avenge  these  murders. 

-:-'     -^  Beeckman,  in  his  report  of  the  matter,  says  that  there  were  many  com- 

X  >     *  plaints  against  d'Hinojossa,  because  he  would  not  contribute  anything 

•  to  the  bringing  of  the  murderers  to  justice,  and  that  "he  did  not  care 

^"     i  much  whether  the  savages  made  war  or  not."     Beeckman  makes  various 

07     .  other  statements  concerning  d'Hinojossa  which  clearly  show  his  feelings 

^}  towards  the  new  Vice-Director  of  the  colony. 

't,'  The  letters  of  Beeckman  during  this  year  are  full  of  all  sorts  of  infor- 

mation concerning  the  affairs  of  the  settlement.     In  one  of  these  he  says : 
"Miss  Printz  complains  that  she  cannot  remove  on  account  of  her  heavy 
buildings,  also  because  the  church  stands  there,  she  offers  her  land  rent 
O  >     „  free,  but  nobody  as  yet  shows  any  inclination  to  live  with  her," 

U  Governor  Stuyvesant,  in  a  letter  to  the  directors  of  the  company,  the 

-C-  latter  part  of  April,  again  states  his  fears  concerning  the  English  inten- 

tions against  the  colony  on  the  South  River,  and  says  that  "if  Fort  Casi- 
mir,  now  New  Amstel,  had  not  been  erected  there  the  country  with  the 
whole  Southriver  would  have  been  stolen  by  that  nation  from  the  Com- 
pany either  long  ago  or  last  summer,"  And  he  also  tells  of  his  inability 
to  give  any  assistance  in  the  way  of  troops,  because  the  greater  part  of 
his  own  force,  nearly  one  hundred  men,  were  then  engaged  in  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  operations  against  the  Indians  at  Esopus.  He  also 
speaks  of  the  killing  of  the  three  Indians  on  the  South  River,  and  of  the 
release  of  their  murderers  by  "Lieutenant  d'Hinojossa,  who  has  now 
given  himself  the  title  of  President."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII. 
632). 
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There  are  many  references  in  the  documents  of  this  year  concerning 
the  Indians  and  their  visits  to  the  settlements.  The  sale  of  liquor  to 
them  had  been  strictly  prohibited,  and  yet  they  seemed  to  be  able  to 
get  it  in  abundance.  Beeckman  blames  the  condition  upon  d'Hinojossa. 
The  result  of  this  sale  was  the  cause  of  many  disorders.  The  Indians 
would  "run  about  with  it  in  the  day  time  and  commit  many  nuisances 
and  discharge  their  guns  near  the  houses  in  the  evening  and  out  of 
season."  On  one  occasion,  when  Beeckman  again  told  him  to  attend 
to  his  duty  in  regard  to  strong  drink,  d'Hinojossa  replied :  "I  leave  the 
fishing  to  the  General  (Stuyvesant),  he  does  not  acknowledge  me  as  the 
head  of  this  place,  but  writes  and  titulates  me  as  My  dear,  beloved  Lieu- 
tenant and  so  on,  wherewith  I  intend  to  defend  myself  sufficiently — if 
anything  should  occur  to  us."  Beeckman  saw  to  it  that  the  "General" 
was  informed  of  this  conversation,  and  also  of  everything  else  which 
took  place  which  might  cause  the  Governor  to  lose  any  regard  which 
he  might  have  for  the  Vice-Director  of  the  colony.  He  also  reported  all 
of  the  mix  in  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Alricks. 

According  to  the  statements  of  Beeckman,  the  colonists  of  the  city, 
not  content  with  robbing  the  Indians,  giving  them  strong  drink,  and 
murdering  them,  went  so  far  as  to  rob  the  graves  of  the  dead — men- 
tioning the  case  of  Hoppemink,  an  Indian  chief,  whose  grave  was 
robbed  of  the  wampum  and  everything  else  which  was  in  it.  (Archives 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  652). 

On  March  9,  1661,  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  received  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  appointed  on  November  8,  previously,  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  the  city  getting  rid  of  the  burden  of  the 
colony.  This  board  of  Commissioners  made  a  full  examination  of  the 
whole  matter,  and  set  about  to  inquire,  first,  what  the  principal  causes 
were  that  the  colony  did  not  increase  ;  in  what  manner  a  remedy  could  be 
applied,  and  lastly,  what  to  do  in  order  to  make  the  colony  self-support- 
ing. Various  suggestions  are  made  to  bring  about  the  desired  result, 
and,  in  a  resolution,  the  Council  decides  "to  maintain  and  continue  said 
Colonic  on  the  footing  proposed  by  the  aforesaid  Commissioners." 
(Report  and  resolution.  Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  424-429). 

On  the  14th  of  June,  Beeckman  writes  to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  from 
New  Amstel :  "D'Hinojossa  feels  himself  quite  big  again,  he  wants  to  get 
back  into  his  hands  all  the  property  of  the  late  Mr.  Alricks,  he  begins  to 
turn  the  tables  again."  This  feeling  on  the  part  of  "Lieutenant  d'Hino- 
jossa," as  Stuyvesant  called  him.  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  report  given 
to  him  by  CratO;  who  had  received  the  word  through  Maryland,  that 
the  "City  of  Amsterdam  intends  to  continue  her  colony  here  and  has 
appointed  Mr.  d'Hinojossa  as  Director,  and  Crato  and  Van  Sweeringen 
as  Councillors."     (Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  651-652). 
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In  the  early  summer  of  1661,  the  kilHng  of  three  Englishmen  and  a 
Dutchman  by  the  Indians  (Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  655)  is  mentioned 
by  Beeckman  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Stuyvesant.  He  says :  "The  Min- 
quas  have  already  offered  presents  in  peltries  to  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land for  this  matter  10  or  12  days  ago;  but  he  refused  to  accept  them, 
and  had,  on  the  contrary,  requested  to  go  and  destroy  the  River  savages. 
They  decline  this,  as  the  Minquas  chief,  who  was  at  the  Esopus  last  year 
with  your  Honble.  Worship,  has  told  Capt.  Krieger  and  elsewhere  on 
the  28th  inst.  The  Minquas  and  the  Sinnecus  are  at  war  with  each 
other"  (op.  cit.  657).  And,  in  a  later  letter  he  says:  "The  Minquas  and 
the  Sinnecus  are  at  war;  the  English  from  Maryland  have  assisted  the 
Minquas  with  50  men  in  their  fort"  (op.  cit.  659).  These  two  passages 
are  of  interest,  as  they  give  the  first  reference  in  any  of  the  documents 
of  this  period,  to  the  long  war  which  was  fought  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Susquehannocks  (or  Minquas,  as  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  call 
them).  A  treaty  of  peace  was  made  between  the  Susquehannocks  and 
Maryland  on  May  16.  1661.  One  of  the  conditions  of  this  treaty  was 
that  Maryland  should  send  fifty  men  to  assist  the  Susquehannocks  in 
defending  the  fort.  Captain  John  Odber,  in  command  of  fifty  soldiers, 
was  commissioned  for  this  purpose.  The  site  of  this  Susquehannock 
fort  was,  according  to  the  agreement  of  William  Penn,  to  be  the  mark 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  the  province,  and  was  situated  upon  the 
fortieth  parallel  of  latitude.  The  map  of  Virginia,  Herrman  (1670) 
shows  the  situation  of  this  fort  on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna 
below  the  falls.  The  exact  situation  of  this  fort  played  a  most  important 
part  in  the  long  discussion  between  Lord  Baltimore's  heirs  and  the 
Penns. 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  Beeckman  again  refers  to  the  warfare 
between  the  Minquas  and  the  Iroquois :  "There  is  a  great  mortality  from 
small  pox  among  the  Minquas.  The  same  are  hard  beset  by  the  Sinne- 
cus, which  makes  the  trade  bad."     (Op.  cit.  670). 

As  the  chief  traders  with  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  upon  the  Delaware 
were  the  hunters  of  the  Susquehannock  tribe,  this  war  with  the  Iroquois 
almost  ruined  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltries  on  the  river.  The  war  lasted 
until  1675,  when  the  Susquehannocks  were  almost  blotted  out  by  the 
Iroquois,  chiefly  of  the  Seneca  tribe,  at  their  last  fort,  near  Wrightsville. 
The  remnant  of  the  tribe  was  afterwards  known  as  the  Conestoga — a 
corruption  of  the  French  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  tribe,  Andaste,  or 
Andasto'eronon. 

This  war  in  which  the  Susquehannocks  were  engaged  had  much  eflfect 
upon  the  colonies  on  the  Delaware,  in  that  it  brought  the  "River 
Indians"  (Delaware)  into  conflict  with  the  Iroquois,  as  the  allies  of  the 
former.     The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1662-63  contains  a  rather  lengthy  ref- 
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erence  to  this  war  of  the  Iroquois  with  the  Susquehannocks  (Minquas, 
Andastes).  Lalemant  writes  (Jesuit  Relations,  XLVIII,  77-79, 
Thwaites'  edition)  : 

The  three  other  Iroquois  nations  had  no  better  success  in  an  expedition  undertaken 
by  them  against  the  Andastogue-ronnons  (Susquehannocks,  Minquas),  savages  of  New 
Sweden,  with  whom  war  broke  out  some  years  ago.  Raising,  accordingly,  an  army 
of  eight  hundred  men,  they  embarked  on  Lake  Ontario  toward  the  beginning  of  last 
April  (1663)  and  directed  their  course  toward  the  extremity  of  that  beautiful  Lake,  to 
a  great  river,  very  much  like  our  St.  Lawrence,  leading  without  rapids  and  without 
falls  to  the  very  gates  of  the  village  of  Andastogue.  There  our  warriors  arrived,  after 
journeying  more  than  a  hundred  leagues  on  that  beautiful  River.  Camping  in  the 
most  advantageous  positions,  they  prepared  to  make  a  general  assault,  planning,  as  is 
their  wont,  to  sack  the  whole  village  and  return  home  at  the  earliest  moment,  loaded 
with  glory  and  captives.  But  they  saw  that  village  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the 
stream,  on  whose  banks  it  was  situated,  and  on  the  opposite,  by  a  double  curtain  of 
large  trees,  flanked  by  two  bastions  erected  in  the  European  manner,  and  even  supplied 
with  some  pieces  of  artillery.  Surprised  at  finding  defenses  so  well  planned,  the  Iro- 
quois abandoned  the  project  of  assault,  and,  after  some  slight  skirmishes,  resorted  to 
their  customary  subtlety,  in  order  to  gain  by  trickery  what  they  could  not  accomplish 
by  force.  Making,  then,  overtures  for  a  parley,  they  offered  to  enter  the  besieged  town 
to  the  number  of  twenty-five,  partly  to  treat  for  peace,  as  they  declared,  and  partly  to 
buy  provisions  for  their  return  journey.  The  gates  were  opened  to  them  and  they  went 
in,  but  were  immediately  siezed  and,  without  further  delay,  made  to  mount  scaffolds 
where,  in  sight  of  their  own  army,  they  were  burned  alive. 

The  letter  of  Beeckman,  written  at  Altona,  June  6,  1663,  refers  to 
this  same  attack  of  the  Iroquois  upon  the  palisaded  village  of  the  Min- 
quas, which  is  called  "Andastogue"  in  the  Jesuit  Relation.  He  says : 
"Arriving  at  New-Amstel  on  the  last  of  May,  I  found  there  a  great  ex- 
citement, and  all  had  joined  to  repair  the  Fort,  because  the  Minquas 
were  besieged  in  their  fort  by  the  Sinnecus,  who  are  said  to  be  about 
800  men  strong.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  Sinnecus  3  or  4  men  were  sent 
into  the  Minquas  fort  with  presents  and  offers  to  make  peace,  and  the 
whole  force  kept  concealed  at  a  distance ;  but  a  Minqua  returning  from 
hunting  tracked  the  Sinnecus  and  thus  they  were  discovered  and  the 
next  days  they  of  the  fort  went  out  and  met  troops  of  20  or  30  men, 
and  finally  the  Minquas  made  a  sally  in  force  and  drove  away  and  pur- 
sued the  Sinnecus  for  2  days,  capturing  10  prisoners  and  killing  a  number 
according  to  the  report  of  2  Minquas  arrived  at  New-Amstel  on  the  2nd 
inst."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  701). 

In  a  letter  written  by  Beeckman  in  the  autumn  of  1663,  he  says:  "The 
Governor  of  Maryland  assisted  lately  the  Minquas  with  a  quantity  of 
powder  and  lead,  also  with  2  pieces  of  artillery  and  four  men,  to  manage 
them."     (Op.  cit.  706). 

Captain  John  Smith,  in  1608,  mentions  the  name  of  the  town,  which 
is  called  "Andastogue"  in  the  Jesuit  Relation,  as  "Sasquesahanough," 
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and  Augustine  Herrman  mentions  "Canooge"  (1670)  the  "present  Sass- 
quahana  Indian  fort,"  which  he  locates  on  the  west  bank  just  above  the 
"greatest  fall,"  which  would  be  Conewago  Falls. 

These  quotations  relating  to  the  Minqua  war  with  the  Iroquois  are 
g^ven  in  this  part  of  the  history,  as  they  give  the  real  cause  of  the  falling 
oflf  in  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  in  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  and 
also  because  it  was  a  cause  of  the  fear  and  the  dissatisfaction  among 
the  colonists,  who  did  not  know  when  the  settlements  would  be  at- 
tacked by  the  English  from  Maryland  or  by  their  friendly  Indian  allies, 
the  Minquas.  The  Dutch  had  made  many  friends  among  the  Minquas, 
but  the  English  in  Maryland  were  assisting  them  in  their  war  on  the 
Iroquois,  and  it  is  stated  in  some  of  the  documents  of  the  period  that 
some  of  the  Swedes,  who  had  always  been  much  admired  by  the  Indians, 
were  helping  in  the  construction  of  the  forts  on  the  Susquehanna.  The 
situation  of  the  Dutch  settlements  at  New  Amstel  and  Altona  was  most 
precarious,  as  the  Seneca  were  also  threatening  disaster  to  the  settle- 
ments because  of  the  friendly  relations  between  the  "River  Indians" 
(Delaware)  and  the  Minquas. 

Added  to  these  fears  from  without,  the  internal  strife  and  rivalry 
and  hatred  between  Beeckman  and  d'Hinojossa  increased.  The  letters 
of  the  former  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  are  so  filled  with  charges  against 
the  latter  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  of  them  in  detail.  D'Hinojossa 
is  charged  with  selling  everything  which  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon  to 
any  purchaser  he  could  find,  selling  even  powder  and  musket  balls  from 
the  magazine,  and  being  in  communication  with  the  Governor  of 
Maryland. 

Supplies  of  every  sort  and  the  necessary  provisions  were  so  low  that 
the  colonists  were  facing  actual  want.  Such  being  the  condition  in  the 
settlements  on  the  Delaware,  the  company  in  the  fall  of  1663,  after  the 
return  of  d'Hinojossa  to  Amsterdam,  unexpectedly  in  the  early  part  of 
the  summer,  transferred  the  colony  of  the  company  to  the  city,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  resolutions  of  February  8  and  16,  and  the  13th  and 
30th  of  July  and  the  3d  and  9th  of  August.  The  first  of  these  resolu- 
tions states  that  the  company  "shall  give  and  surrender  all  property  in 
the  soil,  rights  of  jurisdiction,  etc.,  on  certain  conditions,  such  as  duty 
on  exported  and  imported  wares,  etc.  These  articles  and  other  papers 
relating  to  the  transfer  are  found  in  full  in  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V, 
479-502). 

In  a  letter  of  the  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  September 
II,  1663,  Governor  Stuyvesant  is  informed  of  this  transfer,  and  on  De- 
cember 22  he  transfers  to  "Alexander  d'Hinojossa,  on  behalf  of  the 
Noble  Very  Worshipful  Lords-Burgomasters  and  Administrators  of  the 
City  of  Amsterdam  Director  of  their  Colony  on  the  Southriver  of  New 
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Netherland,  the  said  Southriver  from  the  sea  upwards  to  as  far  as  the 
river  reaches,  on  the  east-side  inland  three  leagues  from  the  bank  of 
the  river,  on  the  west-side  as  far  as  the  territory  reaches  to  the  English 
Colony,  with  all  streams,  kils,  creeks,  bays,  ports  and  outlines  belonging 
thereto."     (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  715). 

Beeckman  still  kept  up  his  correspondence  with  Governor  Stuyvesant 
informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  d'Hinojossa  on  the  3d  of  December  in 
the  vessel  "de  Purmerlander  Kerck"  (Parmeland  Church),  together  with 
Peter  Alricks  and  Miss  Printz  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  souls. 
He  requests  the  Governor  to  "employ  me  elsewhere  in  the  service  of  the 
Honble  Company."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  714).  Again,  on 
the  28th  of  December,  he  writes  that  Mr.  d'Hinojossa  has  informed  him 
that  if  "I  was  inclined  to  continue  living  at  Fort  Altena  and  to  take  up 
some  valleys  near  there  for  cultivation,  he  would  provide  me  with  5  or  6 
or  more  laborers."  He  had  declined  this  ofifer  because  no  freeman  will 
be  allowed  to  trade  next  year  with  the  Indians  or  English,  as  the  trade 
in  tobacco  and  peltries  was  reserved  for  the  city.  He  also  says  that 
d'Hinojossa  is  ''to  take  up  his  residence  on  the  Kil  of  Apoquenamin, 
where  he  shall  build  the  principal  city  and  improve  the  trade  with  the 
English ;  he  is  also  to  enclose  with  dikes  a  great  deal  of  bottom  land  in 
that  neighborhood."     (Op.  cit.  716). 

Beeckman  is  deserving  of  credit  for  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  his 
long  series  of  letters  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  give  as  full  an  account  of 
the  happenings  on  the  Delaware  as  do  the  journals  of  many  of  the  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  and  Jesuit  priests  of  the  rivers  and  villages  of  the 
interior. 

One  of  the  things  which  d'Hinojossa  did  soon  after  his  arrival  on  the 
South  River  as  Director  of  the  colony  was  to  put  into  effect  a  sort  of 
XVIII  Amendment  of  his  own.  Beeckman  says :  "His  Honor  directed 
shortly  after  his  return  that  nobody  in  the  colony,  neither  in  nor  outside 
the  village  should  distil  brandy  or  brew  strong  beer,  neither  for  sale  nor 
for  private  consumption.  His  Honor  sent  me  word  by  Mr.  Alrichs  that 
I  should  order  this  prohibition  about  the  brewing  and  distilling  to  be 
made  above  among  the  Swedes  (although  there  is  nobody  there  who 
makes  it  his  profession,  unless  for  his  private  consumption.")  Beeck- 
man gives  the  reason  for  this  prohibition,  which  was  in  no  wise  moral, 
but  rather  financial.  He  says :  "It  seems,  his  Honor  thinks,  that  by  such 
means  there  will  be  some  grain  left  for  shipping,  for  his  Honor  offers  in 
cash  silver  30  stivers  for  the  schepel  of  wheat  and  15  stivers  for  bar- 
ley," and  then  adds,  "I  cannot  see  or  hear  that  there  is  more  grain  to  be 
had  on  the  River  than  they  need  in  the  Colony  for  bread  for  the  new 
increase."  His  opinion  of  the  new  Director  of  the  colony  had  not 
changed,  as  he  says :  "I  have  not  yet  seen  or  spoken  with  Mr.  d'Hino- 
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jossa.  I  desire  to  live  elsewhere,  for  I  cannot  trust  him,  when  I  am  a 
free  man  (if  one  wants  to  beat  the  dog  a  stick  is  easily  found,  says  the 
proverb),  so  that  I  shall  find  myself  obliged  to  remove  my  family  to 
Maryland,  in  case  your  Honorable  Worships  should  have  no  occasion 
to  continue  me  in  the  service  (which,  however,  I  hope").  (Archives  Pa., 
2nd  Ser.  VH,  717). 

On  the  I2th  of  January,  1664,  Beeckman  informs  the  Governor  of 
the  appearance  of  the  Swedish  and  Finnish  commissioners  to  take  the 
oath,  at  the  request  of  d'Hinojossa,  at  New  Amstel,  where  they  made 
their  appearance  on  the  loth,  and  said :  "Now  we  are  sold,  hand  us  over !" 
When  the  oath  was  read  to  them  they  refused  to  take  it,  and  were  given 
eight  days  in  which  to  consider  the  matter,  and  then,  if  they  would  not 
take  it,  they  would  have  to  remove. 

Soon  after  this  time  Beeckman  left  the  South  River,  going  to  Esopus, 
where  he  was  appointed  a  sheriff.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  most  valuable 
producer  of  historical  documents  did  not  remain  on  the  South  River 
for  a  few  years  longer,  in  order  to  record  in  his  letters  the  intimate 
affairs  which  took  place  in  that  thrilling  period.  He  later  went  to  New 
York,  which  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  where  his  talents 
were  recognized  by  his  appointment  as  alderman.  He  died  in  1707.  A 
daughter  married  a  son  of  Stuyvesant. 

D'Hinojossa  did  not  have  a  very  long  time  allotted  to  him  to  carry 
out  his  plans  for  the  development  of  the  colony,  as  matters  were  rapidly 
developing  which  ultimately  changed  the  history  of  the  settlement  of  the 
Delaware  River. 

Notes — An  interesting  incident,  showing  how  justice  was  admin- 
istered on  the  South  River  at  this  time,  is  that  of  the  elopement  of  the 
wife  of  the  "Swedish  priest"  with  Jacob  Jongh,  which  happened  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1661.  Beeckman,  when  informed  of  the  elopement,  sent  an 
express  to  Maryland,  and  another  to  the  Sassafras  River,  asking  for  the 
return  of  the  couple  if  they  had  gone  to  either  of  these  places.  He 
heard,  in  a  few  da3^s,  that  they  had  gone  in  the  direction  of  Long  Island. 
It  was  afterwards  said  that  they  had  gone  to  New  England.  After- 
wards the  trunk  belonging  to  Jongh  was  found  at  Upland,  with  various 
articles  in  it  belonging  to  Laers,  the  priest. 

On  the  15th  of  October  Laers  makes  application  for  the  approval  of 
his  marriage  with  a  young  woman  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age, 
"as  the  situation  of  his  family  requires  it."  Later,  Mr.  Laers  was 
charged  with  having  broken  open  the  door  of  the  house,  and  examined 
the  trunk  of  the  young  man  who  had  run  away  with  his  wife — Jacob 
Jongh.  In  the  latter  part  of  January  Laers  married  himself  to  the 
young  woman.  Beeckman  calls  him  a  "Finnish  priest"  in  the  letter 
about  this  matter. 
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At  the  court,  held  at  Altona  on  April  14,  1662,  Laers,  who  is  called 
Rev.  Laers  Carels,  is  charged  for  having  "usurped  and  suspended  the 
authority"  of  the  commissioners  by  breaking  open  the  trunk  of  Jongh 
and  making  an  inventory  of  the  things  in  it,  wherefore  he  is  held  for  a 
settlement  of  the  bill  which  Jongh  owed  the  company  of  240  guilders, 
and  is  fined  40  guilders  for  "vilifying  authority."  "The  commissioners 
having  considered  the  case,  command  that  Rev.  Laers  shall  satisfy  the 
demand  of  200gl.  and  pay  for  his  insolence."  At  this  same  session  of 
court  his  remarriage  is  declared  void.  To  both  of  these  decisions  Laers 
makes  a  pathetic  appeal  to  the  court.  It  does  seem  rather  a  queer 
method  of  meting  out  justice,  that  the  deserted  husband  should  have 
to  pay  the  bills  of  the  man  who  ran  away  with  his  wife.  (Albany  Records, 
XVII,  164;  Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII,  680). 

Andreas  Hudde  died  on  November  4,  1663,  at  Appoquinimy,  having 
removed  from  the  South  River  in  October,  1663.  For  nearly  twenty 
years  Hudde  had  been  associated  with  affairs  on  the  South  River,  having 
gone  to  Fort  Nassau  in  1645,  as  the  commissary  for  the  Dutch.  He  made 
various  purchases  of  land,  and  was  associated  with  all  of  the  transactions 
with  the  Swedes  at  the  time  of  Director  Printz.  He  was  afterwards 
commander  at  Fort  Altona. 

The  "Report  of  Andreas  Hudde,  Commissary  on  the  Delaware," 
in  which  is  given,  "A  short  but  faithful  declaration  of  the  procedures  of 
John  Printz,  Governor  of  the  Swedish  troops  on  the  South  (or  Dela- 
ware) River,  in  New  Netherlands,  and  of  the  possession  taken  by  the 
Swedes  on  the  same  river,  as  it  was  ascertained,  on  the  ist  of  Novem- 
ber, 1645,"  containing  about  sixteen  pages,  is  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
the  history  of  the  first  settlement  of  the  Delaware,  and  of  the  rival 
claims  of  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  belonging  to  this  period.  It  is  found 
in  full  in  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V,  109-124,  1890. 

Beeckman,  in  a  letter  from  Altona,  November  15,  1663,  says: 
"Abelius  Zetskoorn  has  been  called  by  those  of  the  Augsburg  Confes- 
sion, who  belonged  to  the  colony  of  New  Amstel,  as  I  informed  your 
Honble.  Worships  before  this,  with  the  consent  of  the  Director  and 
Council  there,  subject  to  the  approval  of  their  very  Honorable  Wor- 
ships, the  Lords-Burgomasters.  Since  his  staying  there  he  has  been  in 
the  district  of  the  Honble.  Company  only  once  (it  was  last  whit-mon- 
day)  and  then  he  preached  at  Tinnacunck  at  the  request  of  the  Swedish 
commissaries.  Afterwards  he  was  offered  as  high  a  salary  as  Domine 
Laers  (the  "Swedish  priest"  who  had  the  divorce  and  re-marriage 
trouble)  receives;  they  wanted  him  especially  as  schoolmaster,  but  they 
of  New  Amstel  would  not  let  him  go.  In  regard  to  the  information  that 
he  also  administers  the  rite  of  baptism,  this  is  not  true."  (Archives  Pa., 
2nd  Ser.,  713).     This  reference  gives  an  example  of  the  methods  prac- 
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ticed  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  ministers  as  controlled  by  the 
"Honorable  Company,"  which  sought  to  have  spiritual,  as  well  as  polit- 
ical and  financial  control,  of  all  of  the  affairs  of  the  colonists.  There 
are  many  other  illustrations  of  the  same  desire  to  control  everything. 

The  visit  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  South  River. — Beeckman  wrote 
to  Governor  Stuyvesant,  July  24,  1663,  concerning  the  proposed  visit  of 
Lord  Baltimore  to  the  Dutch  settlements  on  the  South  River  and  laments 
the  fact  that  "here  on  the  river,  not  a  single  draught  of  French  wine  is 
obtainable,  and  requests  him  to  send  some,  to  treat  the  nobleman  with, 
and  charge  it  to  me."  On  the  15th  of  August,  he  again  writes,  con- 
cerning the  visit:  "On  the  7th  inst.,  as  the  ship  'St.  Jacob'  had  already 
pushed  off,  the  skipper  was  requested  by  the  Sheriff  van  Sweeringen  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  English  and  to  send  his  boat  to  Apoquenamingh 
to  fetch  the  Governor,  as  no  other  vessel  was  to  be  found.  On  the  9th 
Mr.  Baltimoor  with  a  following  of  about  26  or  27  arrived  at  New 
Amstel ;  I  entertained  his  Honor  here  at  Altena  on  the  nth  and  12th. 
The  Honble.  Governor  intends  to  pass  through  the  Manhattans  on  the 
way  to  Boston  next  spring:  his  Honor  is  grateful  to  your  Honble.  Wor- 
ships for  the  offer  to  send  a  convoy  and  horses," 

During  this  visit  Lord  Baltimore  held  a  treaty  with  several  of  the 
Indian  chiefs  of  the  river  (Delaware,  probably),  at  New  Amstel.  He 
renewed  the  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  which  had  been  made  with 
them  two  years  before.  When  Van  Swerringen  tried  to  have  the  matter 
of  the  boundary  lines  settled  at  this  meeting,  he  was  told  "that  they 
would  write  to  the  old  Lord  Baltimore."  (Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  VII, 
704). 

Beeckman,  in  a  letter  of  September  i,  1663,  gives  a  most  interesting 
bit  of  information  concerning  the  Indian  situation  in  this  year.  He  says : 
"Three  Minquas  (Susquehannocks)  passed  here  on  the  25th  of  August 
and  reported  that  they  came  from  the  Maquas  (Mohawk),  that  they  had 
been  there  to  make  presents,  that  the  Maquas  had  slain  three  of  their 
squaws,  with  two  from  this  River  (Delaware),  whom  they  had  with 
them  in  their  company.  They  said  also,  that  the  Maquas  would  assist 
the  Sinnecus  against  the  Minquas."     (Op.  cit.  705), 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
ENDING  OF  THE  DUTCH  ADMINISTRATION  ON  THE  DELA- 
WARE, AND  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THAT  OF  THE 
ENGLISH 

From  the  time  when  Henry  Hudson  first  discovered  the  Delaware 
River  until  the  ending  of  the  administration  of  the  Dutch  Colony,  under 
d'Hinojossa,  a  period  of  fifty-five  years  had  passed  by.  From  the  time 
of  the  erection  of  Fort  Nassau  (1623)  to  the  end  of  the  rule  of  the  same 
Dutch  director,  a  period  of  forty-one  years  had  elapsed.  Many  things 
had  happened  during  these  years  in  the  struggling  settlements  which 
had  been  made  by  the  rival  nations  of  Europe.  The  brief  outline  of 
these  events,  as  given  in  the  previous  chapters,  is  little  more  than  a 
sketch  of  the  history  of  the  still  unconquered  South  River.  After  more 
half  century  the  long,  wide  river  was  still  under  the  domain  of  Nature. 
The  struggling  little  settlements  of  the  colonists  were  but  mere  dots 
on  the  far-flung  empire  of  the  wilderness,  which  swept  westward 
towards  the  Susquehanna  and  to  the  Alleghanies.  In  this  vast  wilder- 
ness of  forests  and  sparkling  streams,  were  the  few  widely  separated 
villages  of  the  Minquas,  who,  when  Hudson  discovered  the  South  River, 
dominated  the  Susquehanna  Valley  from  the  boundaries  of  New  York 
to  Chesapeake  Bay.  A  greater  change  had  taken  place  in  their  position 
among  the  aboriginal  peoples  than  had  taken  place  on  the  great  river 
for  whose  possession  three  civilized  peoples  were  struggling.  When 
the  colonies  of  the  New  Netherlands  were  about  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  the  English,  the  dominant  power  of  the  Minqua  or  Susquehannock, 
along  the  vast  territory  of  the  Susquehanna,  was  fast  declining  before 
the  united  forces  of  the  Iroquois,  of  whom  they  were  relatives. 

In  1608,  when  Captain  John  Smith  met  with  the  chiefs  of  this  power- 
ful tribe,  they  had  in  their  possession  hatchets  of  iron  and  other  articles 
which  they  had  obtained  from  the  Dutch  traders  on  the  Hudson  River, 
probably  at  Esopus,  to  which  place  some  of  their  trails  ran  from  the 
upper  Susquehanna.  At  that  time,  they  really  dominated  all  of  the 
territory  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio. 

Alsop  says  that  the  Europeans  in  Maryland  regarded  the  Susque- 
hannocks  as  "the  most  noble  and  heroic  nation  of  Indians  that  dwelt 
upon  the  confines  of  America,"  and  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  other 
tribes  of  Indians  with  a  like  esteem.  Their  palisaded  villages  dominated 
the  Susquehanna  from  near  Waverly,  New  York,  to  the  fort  near  the 
mouth  of  Octoraro  Creek,  along  the  main  river,  and  from  Lock  Haven 
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to  Sunbury  along  the  West  Branch.     And  now,  when  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  on  the  Delaware  was  about  to  end,  the  power  of  the   Susque- 
hannocks  on  the  river  which  bears  their  name,  was  fast  drawing  to  its 
close.    As  the  Dutch,  Swedes  and  then  the  English  made  their  purchases 
of  land  on  the  Delaware  from  the  Lenape  (or  River  Indians),  so  after 
the  destruction  of  the  power  of  the  Susquehannocks  by  the  Iroquois, 
all   land   purchases  along  the  Susquehanna  and  the   Ohio  were  made 
from  the  Iroquois,  who  claimed  all  of  these  lands  "by  right  of  conquest." 
Another  fact  which  is  worthy  of  notice  is,  that  the  trade  in   furs 
and  peltries  which  had  first  attracted  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  to  the 
Delaware,  and  which  in  some  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  occupation  of 
the  river  was  quite  extensive,  really  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Susquehannocks.    While  this  was  a  calamity  to  the  merchants  in  Sweden 
and  Holland,  and  later  to  those  in  England,  it  was  a  real  blessing  to 
the  colonists  who  were  seeking  homes  along  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware.    For,  so  long  as  the  chief  attraction  to  the  river,  by  the  various 
commercial  enterprises  of  Europe,  was  merely  a   business  one,  there 
was  little  to  hope  for  in  the  way  of  making  this  rich  and  fertile  valley, 
a  place  for  people  to  live  in  and  to  develop  a  new  order  of  social  rela- 
tions.    In  a  way,  therefore,  the  failure  of  the  trade  in  furs  and  peltries 
due  to  the  decline  of  the  Minquas,  was  the  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
colonies  which  were  established  on  a  more  solid  foundation  than  skin 
and  fur. 

The  preparation  of  the  territory  now  called  Pennsylvania  was  begun 
long  before  the  occupation  of  the  Delaware  River  by  the  peoples  who  first 
migrated  to  its  shores  from  the  countries  of  Europe.  To  a  very  great 
extent,  the  aboriginal  tribes  which  had  occupied  this  vast  region  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio,  were  blotted  out  by  the  Iroquois.  The  Erie, 
the  Wenro,  the  Neuter,  the  Talligewe,  the  Black  Minquas,  the  unidenti- 
fied tribe  on  the  Juniata  and  the  Susquehannocks  were  all  practically 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois,  who  still  held  their  habitat  in  Western  New 
York.  No  tribe  remained  in  all  of  the  region  from  the  Delaware  to  the 
Ohio  save  the  Lenape,  or  Delaware.  The  Shawnee  and  the  other  Indian 
immigrants  came  into  Pennsylvania  after  its  settlement  by  the  English 
had  been  established,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Iroquois  learned  that  land 
had  a  money  value  to  them,  that  the  Proprietors  of  the  Commonwealth 
had  to  deal  with  any  other  tribe  of  red  men  than  those  who  met  William 
Penn  at  Shackamaxon. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  English  to  make  a  settlement  on  the  Dela- 
ware was  in  1640,  when  the  people  from  New  Haven,  with  Captain 
Turner  as  agent,  purchased  a  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  bay  and 
river.  In  the  spring  of  1641  they  commenced  the  erection  of  houses  and 
cultivated  the  land  on  Varkin's  Kill,  near  Salem,  New  Jersey.     Win- 
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throp  says,  "a  plantation  was  begun  at  Delaware  Bay  by  those  from 
New  Haven,  and  some  twenty  families  are  transported  thither."  This 
attempted  settlement  is  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter. 

On  June  21st.,  1632,  King  Charles  made  a  grant  to  Sir  Edmund 
Plowden  (Ployden)  of  a  tract  of  land  "called  Island  of  Plowden,  or 
Long  Island,  between  38  degrees  and  40  degrees,  together  with  part  of 
the  continent  or  terra  firma  aforesaid,  near  adjoining  described ;  to  begin 
from  the  point  of  an  angle  of  a  certain  promontory  called  Cape  May, 
and  from  thence  westward,  for  the  space  of  forty  leagues,  running  by  the 
River  Delaware,  and  closely  following  its  course  by  north  latitude,  unto 
a  certain  rivulet  there,  arising  from  a  spring  of  the  Lord  Baltimore  lands 
of  Maryland,"  etc.  The  region  granted  was  to  be  called  "New  Albion." 
Bancroft  says  of  this  Plowden  grant,  "The  county  never  existed  save 
on  parchment."  There  have  been  some  writers  who  have  doubted 
whether  such  a  person  ever  existed.  Hazard  (Annals,  109-110)  gives 
a  number  of  references  to  prove  that  such  a  person  existed  and  that  he 
lived  in  Virginia  for  about  seven  years,  previous  to  1648.  Winthrop 
says,  in  1648,  "that  here,  (Boston)  arrived  one  Sir  Edmund  Plowden, 
who  had  been  in  Virginia  about  seven  years.  He  came  first  with  a 
patent  of  a  county  palatine  for  Delaware  Bay,  but  wanting  a  pilot  for 
that  place,  he  went  over  to  Virginia,  and  there  having  lost  the  estate 
he  brought  over,  and  all  his  people  scattered  from  him,  he  came  hither 
to  return  to  England  for  supply,  intending  to  return  and  plant  Delaware, 
if  he  could  get  sufficient  strength  to  dispossess  the  Swedes." 

In  the  Journal  of  Augustine  Herrman,  who  was  sent  to  Maryland  in 
1659  to  discuss  the  claims  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  the  Delaware,  and  to 
present  the  case  of  New  Netherland,  he  writes,  after  stating  the  claims 
of  New  Netherland,  "further  alleging,  among  other  things,  that  Sir 
Edm.  Ployten  had,  in  former  times,  set  up  a  claim  to  Delawar  Bay,  and 
that,  therefore,  one  claim  must  be  as  good  as  the  other.  Whereupon  he 
replied  that  Ployten  had  had  no  commission,  and  lay  in  jail  in  England 
on  account  of  his  debts,  relating  that  he  had  solicited  a  patent  for  Novum 
Albium  from  the  King,  but  it  was  refused  him,  and  he  thereupon  applied 
to  the  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  from  whom  he  had  obtained  a  patent,  but  it 
was  of  no  value"  (Archives  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  V,  368). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  was  a  Sir  Edmund  Plowden 
(Ployden,  Ployten),  and  that  he  came  to  Virginia.  It  is  just  as  certain 
that  he  never  commenced  any  settlement  on  the  Delaware. 

On  the  I2th  of  March,  1664,  King  Charles  II.  granted  to  his  brother 
James,  the  Duke  of  York  and  Albany,  a  patent  embracing  all  of  the 
present  state  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  by  a  later  patent,  the 
State  of  Delaware  (the  exact  boundaries  are  stated  in  Smith's  New 
York,  I.  14-15:  Hazard,  Annals,  356-357). 
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The  Duke  of  York  was  not  long-  in  taking  possession  of  this  extensive 
grant  of  land  in  the  New  World,  as  the  next  month,  a  fleet  of  four  vessels, 
with  a  force  of  about  four  hundred  men,  in  command  of  Colonel  Richard 
Nicholls.  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor  for  the  Duke,  sailed  from  England 
for  America.  Accompanying  Nicholls,  as  Commissioners,  were.  Sir. 
George  Cartwright,  Sir  Robert  Carr  and  Samuel  Maverick.  These  were 
given  full  power  to  settle  the  difficulties,  which  were  the  cause  of  so 
much  trouble,  in  the  colonies  of  New  England,  and  to  take  possession 
of  the  Dutch  colonies,  on  the  North  and  the  South  rivers.  In  the  com- 
mission which  was  granted  to  these  representatives  of  King  Charles  II, 
they  are  given  power  "to  hear  and  receive,  examine  and  determine  all 
complaints  and  appeals,  and  proceed  in  all  matters,  military,  civil  and 
criminal,  in  all  things  for  the  providing  for  and  settling  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  country,  according  to  their  discretion  and  instructions." 
After  this,  in  the  second  Article,  they  are  "to  reduce  the  Dutch  in  or  near 
Long  Island,  or  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  our  dominions,  to  an 
entire  obedience  to  our  government."  (Hazard  Hist.  Coll.  II.  639-640), 

News  of  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  reached  New  Amsterdam  in  July, 
and  Governor  Stuyvesant  immediately  commenced  work  for  the  defense 
of  the  city.  But,  before  these  works  were  completed,  he  received  infor- 
mation from  the  directors  in  Holland,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear,  as 
the  purpose  of  the  expedition  was  to  restore  order  in  the  colonies  in 
New  England.  The  Commissioners,  when  they  arrived  at  Boston,  they 
did  everything  to  continue  this  delusion  of  the  Dutch,  so  that  they  would 
be  totally  unprepared  for  the  movement  which  should  be  made  against 
New  Netherland. 

When  the  English  fleet  arrived  before  Fort  Amsterdam  in  August, 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  who  was  at  Fort  Orange,  hastened  home  and  pre- 
pared to  defend  the  city.  As  he  states  in  his  "Memorial"  and  "Petition," 
after  his  return  to  Holland  to  "to  justify  the  surrender,  or  to  receive 
what  he  might  have  deserved  on  account  of  his  neglect  or  treachery," 
he  had  "employed  all  possible  means  to  put  himself  in  proper  defence, 
but  was  necessitated  to  surrender  said  place  through  the  unwillingness 
of  the  Militia,  the  protests  and  menaces  of  the  Burghers,  the  weakness 
of  the  fort,  the  scarcity  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  the 
small  number  of  soldiers."  (Hist.  Coll.  N.  Y.  II,  361). 

There  is  no  question  but  that  Stuyvesant  wanted  to  make  some  effort 
to  defend  the  city,  but  the  people  were  not  with  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  terms  of  Colonel  Nicholls.  On  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1664,  the  Dutch  flag  was  taken  down  from  Fort  Amsterdam, 
and  the  English  flag  was  unfurled  over  what  afterwards  was  called  Fort 
James.  The  name  of  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  New 
York,  and  twelve  days  afterwards,  when  Fort  Orange  surrendered  to 
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Sir  George  Cartwright,  it  was  given  the  second  title  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  was  named  Albany.  (The  various  papers  relating  to  the  letters 
of  Stuyvesant  and  NichoUs,  the  terms  of  surrender,  etc.,  are  found  in 
Archives  of  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  551-563:  VH.  719). 

With  the  bloodless  victory  over  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam,  the 
commissioners  then  prepared  for  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  forts  on 
tne  Delaware.  On  the  3d  of  September  (the  date  of  the  surrender  ot 
New  Amsterdam,  the  articles  of  agreement  were  signed  on  the  8th.) 
Sir  Robert  Carr  was  granted  a  commission  to  go  to  Delaware  Bay  for 
the  purpose  of  reducing  the  "Strangers  thereabouts"  to  submission  to 
his  Majesty.  Carr  was  also  given  a  letter  of  instructions,  in  which  he 
is  to  give  to  all  of  the  people  all  of  the  privileges  which  they  then  enjoyed, 
including  the  possession  of  their  plantations,  houses,  goods,  etc.,  only 
asking  them  that  they  change  their  masters. 

Sir  Robert  Carr  proceeded  to  the  Delaware,  and  on  the  ist  of  October, 
1664,  articles  of  capitulation,  signed  by  the  Dutch  and  Swedes,  and  by 
Robert  Carr,  were  agreed  to.  (Articles  of  Cap.  Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V. 
574-575).  Carr,  in  a  letter  written  at  "Dellawarr  Fort,"  October  13th, 
1664,  gives  an  account  of  his  voyage  and  of  the  surrender  of  New  Amstel. 
He  says,  "The  loss  on  our  part  was  none ;  the  Dutch  had  ten  wounded 
and  3  killed."  (op.  cit.  577). 

Thus  ended  the  Dutch  power  on  the  Delaware  and  on  the  continent, 
save  for  a  short  time  in  1672,  when  it  was  re-occupied. 

Sir  Robert  Carr,  in  his  letter  to  Colonel  Nicholls,  says,  "The  cause 
of  my  not  sending  all  this  time  (the  letter  was  written  on  the  13th  of 
October)  to  give  notice  of  our  success,  was  the  falling  of  the  Indians 
from  their  former  civility,  they  abusing  messengers  that  travel  by  land, 
since  our  arrival  here,  though  no  ways  incensed  by  us,  but  exasperated 
by  some  Dutch  and  their  own  inclinations,  that  eighty  of  them  came 
from  the  other  side,  where  they  inhabit,  and  so  strong  they  are  there, 
that  no  Christians  yet  dare  venture  to  plant  on  that  side,  which  belongs 
to  the  Duke  of  York.  They  stayed  here  three  nights ;  we  used  them 
civilly,  they  pretending  they  came  to  settle,  but  since  are  returned  with- 
out doing  any  hurt.  We  beg  your  endeavors  to  assist  us  in  the  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Indians  called  Synekers  (Seneca)  at  Fort  Ferrania,  and 
the  Huskehanoes  (the  London  Document.  I.  204,  quoted  by  Hazard, 
Annals,  has  this  name  as  Tuscheroras  (Tuscororas)  Huskehanoes,  which 
is  meant  for  Susquehannas,  is  more  probably  correct,  as  the  Tuscorora 
were,  at  this  time,  in  North  Carolina,  and  the  Susquehannas  were  fre- 
quently on  the  Delaware)  here,  they  coming  and  doing  violence  both 
to  heathen  and  Christians,  and  leave  these  Indians  to  be  blamed  for  it, 
insomuch  that  within  less  than  six  weeks  several  murders  have  been 
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committed  and  done  by  their  people  upon  the  Dutch  and  Swedes  here." 
(Hazard,  Annals,  336;  Archives  of  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  578). 

On  October  24,  1664,  Colonel  Richard  Nicholls  was  commissioned 
by  Sir  George  Cartwright  and  Samuel  Maverick,  the  two  other  com- 
missioners of  the  King,  "to  repair  to  Delaware  Bay  and  there  to  take 
special  care  for  the  good  government  of  the  sd.  place"  and  to  appoint  such 
officers  as  he  may  think  wise  for  the  administration  of  all  civil  and  mili- 
tary affairs. 

D'Hinojossa,  soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  Colony  by  the 
English,  went  to  Maryland,  from  which,  at  Saint  Mary's,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  Nicholls,  asking  for  the  restoration  of  his  lost  estate.  He  says, 
in  addition,  that  "I  am  resolved  to  live  under  Your  Honor's  Government; 
yea,  on  the  same  conditions  that  I  had  from  the  City  of  Amsterdam — to 
cultivate  the  land  in  company  for  our  mutual  profit,  etc."  This  applica- 
tion was  evidently  declined,  as  d'Hinojossa  shortly  afterwards  returned 
to  Holland  and  entered  the  army. 

Sir  George  Cartwright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  January 
16,  says  that  Colonel  Nicholls  is  detained  in  New  York  "with  the  affairs 
of  his  government,  and  Sr.  Robert  Carre  cannot  be  perswaded  to  leave 
Delaware  as  yet."  (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V,  588). 

Soon  after  the  occupation  of  New  Amstel  by  the  English,  the  name 
of  the  place  was  changed  to  New  Castle,-"although  there  has  never  been 
any  'castle'  in  it  to  the  present  day."  (Acrelius,  104). 

Many  of  the  Dutch  on  the  Delaware  returned  to  Holland,  but  the 
great  majority  of  the  Swedes  remained,  many  of  them  being  the  ancestors 
of  families  still  living  along  the  Delaware,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  various  tracts  of  land  which  had  belonged  to  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, were  by  a  recommendation  of  Colonel  Richard  Nichols  to  Lord 
Arlington,  granted  for  services  rendered  in  the  capture  of  the  Delaware, 
as  follows,  "the  Governor  Inniosa's  (Hinojossa)  Island  to  Sr.  Robert 
Carr,  the  Scout's  House  and  land  to  Capt.  Carr,  and  the  Dutch  Ensignes 
Peter  Aldricks  land  to  M.  Stock  of  wch.  they  have  had  possession  ever 
since  the  taking  of  the  place."  (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  600). 

Peter  Aldricks  seems  to  have  been  a  favorite  with  the  English 
authorities,  as  he  was  granted  permission  to  trade  "with  the  Indians 
or  any  others  in  and  about  Hoare  Kills,  in  Delaware  Bay,  for  Skins, 
Peltry  or  what  other  commodities  those  parts  shall  afford."  He  was 
also  given  permission  to  go  to  Maryland  with  six  horses  and  a  servant, 
and  to  return  "without  any  Lett  hindrance  or  Molestacion  whatsoever." 
The  most  interesting  certificate,  however,  is  that  which  concerns  the 
negroes  belonging  to  him.  This  reads,  "These  are  to  Certify  all  whom  it 
may  concern  That  at  the  Taking  of  the  Fort  and  Towne  at  Delaware 
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from  the  Dutch  &  reducing  of  those  parts  under  his  Maties.  Obedi- 
ence all  the  Goods  &  Servants  taken  or  Siezed  upon  in  the  said  Fort  or 
Towne  belonging  to  the  City  of  Amsterdam  or  their  Officers  were  con- 
fiscated &  made  Free  Plunder  and  so  disposed  of  accordingly  and  there 
being  several  Negroes  taken  away  from  Peter  Alricks  who  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ensign  Arthur  Stock,  he  the  said  Arthur  Stock  did  afterwards 
freely  restore  and  bestow  to  the  number  of  Eleven  Negroes  upon  the 
said  Peter  Alricks  as  a  Guift  wch.  was  allowed  and  Approved  of  by  me." 
(op.  cit.  594-595,  602).  Still  later,  the  "Island  of  Matinicom  als  Carr's 
Island  in  Delaware  River,"  and  all  the  stock  of  goods  and  materials  on 
it  was  surrendered  to  Alricks. 

Before  Nicholls  had  taken  possession  of  the  New  Netherlands,  the 
Duke  of  York  by  deeds  of  lease  and  release,  conveyed  a  part  of  his 
grant  to  Lord  Berkley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  This  tract  consisted 
of  "all  that  land  adjacent  to  New  England,  and  lying  and  being  to  the 
west  of  Long  Island,  bounded  on  the  east  part  by  the  main  sea,  and 
part  by  Hudson  River,  and  hath  on  the  west  Delaware  Bay  or  River, 
and  extendeth  southward  to  the  main  ocean,  as  far  as  Cape  May,  at  the 
mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  and  to  the  northward  as  far  as  the  northermost 
branch  of  said  bay  or  river  of  Delaware,  which  is  in  41  degrees  40  minutes 
of  latitude,  and  worketh  over  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  Hudson's  River; 
which  said  tract  of  land  is  to  be  called  hereafter  by  the  name  or  names 
of  Nova  Caesarea,  or  New  Jersey."  The  name  of  New  Jersey  was  given 
to  this  tract  in  commemoration  of  Carteret's  defence  of  the  Island  of 
Jersey,  1649,  against  the  forces  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Nicholls  had  not  been  informed  of  this  grant  until  he  was  made 
aware  of  it  by  the  arrival  of  Captain  Philip  Carteret,  the  Governor,  in 
July,  1665,  with  a  number  of  colonists,  to  take  possession  of  the  new 
province  of  New  Jersey.  Soon  after,  Carteret  sailed  to  take  possession  of 
his  province,  landing  at  Elizabethport,  which  was  named  in  honor  of 
the  wife  of  Sir.  George  Carteret  (now  the  city  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.). 

In  May,  1667,  Governor  Nicholls  was  succeeded  by  Colonel  Francis 
Lovelace,  as  Governor  of  New  York  and  the  colony  on  the  Delaware. 

The  treaty  of  Breda,  July  31,  1667,  ended  the  war  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  on  the  same  day  the  war  with  France  was  ended. 
By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Breda,  each  country  was  to  retain  all 
property  in  its  possession  before  the  loth  of  the  May  preceding,  and  to 
restore  everything  taken  after  that  date.  Governor  Nicholls,  who  was 
still  in  New  York,  caused  the  glad  tidings  of  this  peace  to  be  published 
on  New  Years  day,  1668.  The  ending  of  the  war  caused  great  rejoicing 
among  both  the  British  and  the  Dutch  in  New  York  and  on  the  Dela- 
ware, as  it  settled  the  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
which  had  previously  been  the  New  Netherlands.    It  also  made  possible 
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an  expansion  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  as  Stuyvesant,  who  had  been 
called  back  to  Holland  to  answer  charges  concerning  the  surrender  of 
New  Amsterdam  to  the  English,  had,  before  returning  to  America,  been 
instrumental  in  getting  concessions  of  trade  for  the  benefit  of  the  colo- 
nists, especially  the  trade  with  Holland.  This  meant  much  to  the  Dutch 
in  New  York,  who  were  anxious  to  have  many  things  from  Holland  for 
the  development  of  their  settlements  in  America. 

For  the  development  of  the  colony  on  the  Delaware,  the  Governor 
and  Council,  at  New  York,  sent  a  list  of  directions  in  the  spring  of  1668. 
These  directions  are,  in  part, 

That  to  prevent  all  abuses  or  oppositions  in  civil  matters,  so  often  as  complaint  is 
made,  the  commissioned  officer,  Captain  Carre,  shall  call  the  schout,  with  Hans  Block, 
Israel  Helm,  Peter  Rambo,  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Alricks,  or  any  two  of  them,  as  coun- 
sellors, to  advise,  hear,  and  determine,  by  the  major  vote,  what  is  just,  equitable,  and 
necessary  in  the  case  and  cases  in  question. 

That  the  same  persons  also,  or  any  two  or  more  of  them,  be  called  to  advise  and 
direct  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  all  cases  of  difficulty  which  may  arise  from  the 
Indians,  who  must  obey  and  attend  their  summons  upon  such  occasion. 

That  two-thirds  at  least  of  the  soldiers  remain  in  and  about  New  Castle  at  all 
hours. 

That  the  fines  or  premunires  and  light  offences  be  executed  with  moderation, 
though  it  is  also  necessary  that  ill  men  be  punished  in  an  exemplary  manner. 

That  the  commissioned  officer,  Captain  Carre,  in  the  determination  of  the  chief 
civil  affairs,  whereunto  the  temporary  before-mentioned  counsellors  are  ordained,  shall 
have  a  casting  vote,  when  votes  are  equal. 

That  the  newly  appointed  counsellors  are  to  take  the  oaths  to  his  royal  highness. 

That  the  laws  of  the  government  established  by  his  royal  highness,  be  showed  and 
frequently  communicated  to  the  said  counsellors,  and  all  others,  to  the  end  that  being 
themselves  acquainted  with  them,  the  practice  of  them  also  in  convenient  time  be 
established,  which  conduceth  to  the  public  welfare  and  common  justice. 

That  no  offensive  war  be  made  against  any  Indians,  before  you  receive  directions 
from  the  governor  for  your  so  doing. 

That  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  importance,  you  must  have  recourse,  by  way  of 
appeal,  to  the  governor  and  council  at  New  York.  (Hazard,  Annals,  ZT^,  from  Smith's 
New  Jersey,  52.) 

This  list  of  directions  is  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  English 
law  and  usage  on  the  Delaware  River.  The  most  important  case  which 
came  before  the  officers  on  the  Delaware  at  this  time  was  that  of  the 
"Long  Finn,"  who  is  also  called  the  "long  Swede,"  who  was  the  ring- 
leader of  an  insurrection,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  excitement  and 
fear  among  the  English  authorities.  The  Governor,  Lovelace,  of  New 
York,  sent  the  following  order,  in  reference  to  this  affair,  to  the  officers 
on  the  Delaware,  "Whereas  I  am  given  to  understand  that  there  is  a 
certain  Swede  at  Delaware,  who  gives  himself  out  to  be  son  of  Conigs- 
mark,  heretofore  one  of  the  king  of  Sewden's  generals,  and  goes  up  and 
down  from  one  place  to  another,  frequently  raising  speeches,  very  sedi- 
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tious  and  false,  tending  to  the  disturbance  of  his  majesty's  peace  and 
the  laws  of  the  government  in  such  cases  provided,  to  whom  is  associ- 
ated one  Henry  Coleman,  one  of  the  Finns,  and  an  inhabitant  at  Dela- 
ware, who  hath  left  his  habitation,  cattle,  and  corn,  without  any  care 
taken  for  them,  to  run  after  the  other  person ;  and  it  being  suspected 
that  said  Coleman,  being  well  versed  in  the  Indian  languages,  amongst 
whom  both  he  and  the  others  keep,  may  watch  some  opportunity  to 
do  mischief  to  his  neighbors,  by  killing  their  cattle,  if  not  worse ;  where- 
upon we  have  already,  according  to  your  duty,  set  forth  your  warrant 
to  apprehend  him,  but  he  cannot  yet  be  met  withal.  These  presents  are 
to  order,  empower,  and  appoint  you  to  set  forth  a  proclamation  in  my 
name,  that  if  the  said  Henry  Coleman  do  not  come  in  to  you,  and  sur- 
render himself  up  to  answer  to  what  shall  be  objected  against  him, 
within  the  space  of  fifteen  days  after  divulging  the  same,  that  then  you 
cause  all  the  estate  belonging  to  him  within  this  government,  to  be  seized 
upon  and  secured  to  his  majesty's  use,  of  which  you  are  to  send  me  an 
account  with  the  first  opportunity.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  at 
Fort  James,  in  New  York,  2nd.  August,  1669."  (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser, 
V.  607). 

On  the  15th  of  September,  Governor  Lovelace  writes  to  Captain  John 
Carr,  and  the  officers  on  the  Delaware,  a  long  letter  concerning  this  in- 
surrection and  its  chief  actors.  In  it  he  says,  "I  would  therefore  have 
you  continue  ye  Long  Swede  in  Custody  &  in  Irons  untill  he  can  have 
his  Tryal  wch  shall  be  as  speedy  as  my  Affairs  can  permit  either  by  my 
presence  or  some  of  ye  Councells  sufficiently  authorized  to  hear  & 
determyne  ye  Affair.  ...  I  thought  that  ye  Jaflfe.  Papegay  (Jeuffro), 
Armgart  Prins  (Armgart  Printz)  had  been  so  discreete  not  to  have  inter- 
meddled in  so  unworthy  a  designe  for  though  what  she  hath  committed 
was  not  of  any  dangerous  Consequence,  yet  it  was  a  demonstration  of 
her  inclination  and  temper  to  advance  a  Strange  Power  &  a  manifes- 
tation of  her  high  ingratitude  for  all  those  Indulgences  &  Favours  she 
hath  reed,  from  those  in  Authority  over  her.  I  perceive  ye  Little  Domine 
hath  played  ye  Trumpeter  to  this  Disorder,  I  referr  ye  quality  of  his 
punishmt.  to  your  Discretions." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  the  Governor  being  present,  on  October 
8,  1669,  the  following  action  was  passed,  "It  is  adjudged  that  the  said 
Long  Finne  deserves  to  dye  for  the  same,  yet  in  regard  that  many  others 
being  concerned  with  him  in  that  insurrection  might  be  involved  in 
the  premmire  if  the  rigor  of  the  law  should  be  extended  &  amongst 
them  divers  simple  &  ignorant  people;  It  is  thought  fitt  &  ordered  that 
the  said  Long  Finne  shall  be  publickly  and  severely  whipt  &  Stigma- 
tiz'd  or  branded  in  the  face  with  the  Letter  (R)  with  an  Inscription 
written  in  great  Letters  and  put  upon  his  Breast  That  he  received  that 
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punishmt.  for  attempting  Rebellion,  after  which  that  he  be  Secured 
untill  he  can  be  Sent  &  Sold  to  the  Barbadoes  or  some  other  of  those 
remote  plantations." 

The  chief  accomplices  of  the  "Long  Finn"  were  to  forfeit  one  half 
of  their  goods  and  chattels  to  his  Majesty,  and  the  others  were  to  be 
fined,  as  the  commissioners  might  decide. 

On  January  26,  "1669"  (should  be  1670),  the  record  of  the  carrying 
out  of  this  sentence  is,  "This  day  the  Long  Finne  call'd  Marcus  Jacobsen 
(Jacobs)  was  by  a  Warrt.  put  on  board  Mr,  Cossean's  Ship  called  the 
Fort  Albany  to  be  Transported  and  Sould  at  the  Barbadoes  according 
to  the  Sentence  of  Court  at  Delaware  for  his  Attempted  Rebellion.  He 
had  been  a  Prisoner  in  the  State  house  ever  since  the  20th.  day  of  Decem- 
ber last."  In  the  Warrant  for  the  transportation  of  the  "Long  Finn," 
it  is  stated  "that  you  cause  him  to  be  sould  for  a  Servant  to  the  best 
advantage  for  the  Space  of  Power  Years,  or  the  usual  time  servants  are 
Sould  at."  (Various  documents  relating  to  this  case,  Archives  of  Pa, 
2nd  Ser.  V.  611-615). 

Another  case  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and 
Council  was  that  of  an  "Indian  who  committed  the  rape  on  the  body  of  a 
Christian  woman,"  and  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  and  who  was  to 
be  put  to  death  if  he  could  be  found,  (op,  cit.  613).  This  is  one  of  the  few 
cases  in  American  history,  where  such  a  crime  was  committed  by  an 
Indian.  The  author  is  not  aware  of  another  case  in  all  of  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania.  During  all  of  the  period  of  the  border  wars,  when  white 
women  were  captured  by  the  hundreds  and  carried  as  prisoners  to  the 
villages  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries,  there  is  not  recorded  a  single 
case  where  such  a  crime  was  committed  by  an  Indian.  This  is  most 
unusual,  as  the  white  Indian  traders  were  guilty  of  this  crime,  and  related 
ones,  in  every  Indian  village  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
Indian  imitated  the  white  man  in  all  of  his  vices  but  this  one.  He  would 
put  his  female  captives  to  the  utmost  torture  at  the  stake,  adopt  them 
as  sisters  or  marry  them.  But,  the  Indian  never  has  been  charged  with 
this  crime  against  womanhood  in  all  of  the  history  of  America. 

Nearly  all  of  the  major  crimes  which  were  committed  by  the  Indians 
in  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  were  due,  as  they  have  been  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  the  sale  of  rum  and  whiskey,  which  traffic 
was  strictly  prohibited  by  the  authorities.  Over  and  over  again  the 
Council  at  New  Amsterdam,  and  then  at  New  York,  passed  laws  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  "Strong  Drink  to  the  Indians."  But,  these  laws  were 
never  obeyed  by  the  people  because  of  the  profit  which  they  derived  from 
the  business.  The  Indians  on  the  Delaware,  as  later  on  the  Susque- 
hanna and  Ohio,  wanted  to  trade  his  furs  and  peltries  for  two  things, 
whiskey,  or  rum,  and  powder.     And  whenever  and  wherever  these  two 
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articles  of  trade  were  sold  to  him,  disorder  and  murder  always  followed. 
Even  when  the  chiefs  complained  because  of  the  ills  which  strong  drink 
brought  to  the  Indian  villages,  and  attempted  to  assist  the  authorities 
of  the  government  to  carry  out  the  laws  in  reference  to  it,  the  trade 
went  on.  Comparatively  few  crimes  were  committed  by  the  Indians  of 
this  early  period  especially,  which  were  not  directly  due  to  drunken 
sprees.  And,  when  an  Indian  was  drunk  he  started  off  on  the  hunt  of 
trouble  with  his  rifle  or  musket.  Whiskey  and  gun-powder  made  a 
bad  combination.  The  records  of  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  are 
full  of  illustrations  of  this  fact.  In  these  early  years  the  liquor  question 
was  in  no  sense  a  moral  issue.  It  was  simply  a  question  of  self-preserva- 
tion of  these  struggling  settlements. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  LOVELACE;  OCCU- 
PATION BY  THE  DUTCH ;  RE-OCCUPATION  OF  THE  ENG- 
LISH AND  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  ANDROS. 

The  condition  of  the  settlement  of  the  Delaware  in  1670  is  shown  by 
Hubbard,  as  quoted  by  Hazard.  (Annals,  381).  He  states,  "There  are 
very  few  inhabitants,  and  they  mostly  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  Finns ;  the 
people  are  settled  all  along  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware,  sixty  miles 
above  New  Castle,  which  is  the  principal  town.  The  land  is  good  for 
all  sorts  of  English  grain,  and  wants  nothing  but  people  to  populate  it, 
being  capable  of  entertaining  many  hundred  families." 

In  the  "Proposals  from  Delaware"  for  the  consideration  of  the  Gover- 
nor and  Council,  various  suggestions  are  made  for  the  better  protection 
and  government  of  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  the  plantations  along  the 
river.  Among  these  are  the  erection  of  a  block-house  at  some  con- 
venient place  "where  a  Constant  Watch  may  be  kept  (now  the  Fort  is 
falln  to  ruin  and  decay)." 

In  reference  to  the  traffic  in  strong  drink  it  is  suggested : 

That  the  Distilling  of  Strong  Liquors  out  of  Corn,  being  the  cause  of  a  great 
Consumption  of  the  Grain,  and  also  of  the  Debauchery  and  Idleness  of  the  Inhabitants, 
from  which  inevitably  will  follow  their  Poverty,  be  absolutely  prohibited  or  restrained. 

That  the  number  of  Victuallers  or  Tappers  of  Strong  Drink  be  ascertained  that  is 
to  say,  Three  only  for  the  Town  and  some  few  up  the  River  who  the  Officers  shall  see 
fat  to  approve  of,  &  no  more  than  will  be  found  convenient,  who  may  have  Lycences  to 
do  the  same,  whereby  Disorders  will  be  prevented  and  Travellers  have  better  Accom- 
odation. 

One  of  the  articles  in  these  proposals  shows  what  the  relations  of 
the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  were  with  those  in  Maryland.  It  reads, 
"That  whereas  their  neighbors  of  Maryland  have  made  offer  to  clear 
the  one  half  of  the  way  between  Mr.  Augustine  Herman's  Plantacon  & 
the  Town  of  Newcastle,  an  Order  may  be  issued  forth  that  those  on 
Delaware  shou'd  clear  the  other  half  next  to  them,  the  which  will  be  no 
great  Labour  or  Charge,  and  may  prove  of  great  use  &  benefit  for  Travel- 
ling &  Commerce." 

In  accordance  with  these  proposals,  the  Council  held  at  Fort  James, 
in  New  York,  on  the  14th  of  June,  167 1,  approved  of  the  erection  of  a 
block-house  at  New  Castle,  the  clearing  of  the  half  of  the  road  between 
Herman's  plantation  and  New  Castle,  and  the  selling  of  liquor  to  the 
Indians  was  left  to  the  "discretion  of  the  Officers  there." 

The  last  article  of  the  reply  of  the  Council  (No.   14)  has  reference 
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to  the  tenure  of  land  on  the  Delaware,  which  states,  "Lastly  as  to  the 
Tenure  of  the  Land  at  Delaware,  it  is  to  be  held  in  free  &  comon  Soccage 
as  his  Royal  Highness  by  his  Maties  Patent  holds  all  his  Territories 
in  America,  that  is  to  say  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Manner  of  East 
Greenwich,  only  with  this  Provisoe  that  they  likewise  pay  the  Quit 
Rents,  reserved  in  their  several  Patents,  as  an  Acknowledgemt.  to  his 
Royal  Highness."  (Archives  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  V.  625-628). 

On  June  17,  1671,  Governor  Lovelace  appointed  Walter  Wharton 
as  Surveyor  General  for  the  English  possessions  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Delaware.  The  record  book  used  by  Wharton  for  many  of  the  sur- 
veys made  after  this  time  is  now  at  the  State  Library,  having  been 
rescued  from  a  bale  of  waste  paper  at  one  of  the  paper  mills  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  given  to  the  library. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  Fort  James,  on  September  25,  the 
Governor  and  Council  were  informed  of  the  murder  of  two  Christians 
at  Matiniconk  Island  by  some  Indians.  Peter  Alricks,  who  was  present, 
related  the  truth  of  the  murder,  which  had  been  committed  by  two 
Indians  named  Tashiowycam  and  Wywaannattamo,  belonging  to  a  tribe 
consisting  of  50  or  60  persons,  who  are  charged  with  having  been  re- 
sponsible for  all  of  the  murders  and  other  crimes  committed  by  Indians 
for  the  past  seven  years.  (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  629-634). 

This  crime  and  the  consequent  attempts  to  find  the  Indians  guilty  of 
it,  resulted  in  fears  of  an  Indian  uprising  among  the  settlers  on  the  Dela- 
ware, both  on  the  eastern  and  western  shores.  A  council  was  held  at 
Elizabeth  Town,  N.  J.,  by  mutual  agreement  of  Governor  Lovelace  and 
Governor  Carteret,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1671,  for  the  consideration 
of  the  situation.  At  this  meeting  various  resolutions  were  adopted, 
relating  to  the  apprehension  of  the  Indians  who  had  committed  the 
crime,  and  for  placing  the  settlements  in  a  condition  of  defence.  An 
expedition  against  the  Indians  had  been  planned,  but  this  was  given  up 
because  the  season  of  the  year  was  not  a  fitting  time  to  commence  a  war 
with  the  Indians.  The  inhabitants  of  New  Castle  and  other  places  along 
the  river,  were  to  be  organized  into  companies,  and  were  to  elect  their 
officers.  Upon  the  receipt  of  the  names  of  the  officers  thus  elected,  com- 
missions would  be  granted  to  them  for  service  under  his  Majesty.  Every 
person  capable  of  bearing  arms,  from  16  to  60  years  of  age,  was  to  be 
furnished  with  powder  and  bullets  for  their  service.  The  9th  article  in 
these  resolutions  reads,  "That  all  former  Prohibicons  of  Selling  Powder 
&  Ammunition  to  the  Indians  under  what  penalty  soever,  be  suspended 
or  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Officers  as  they  shall  see  occasion  until 
further  Order."  The  officers  on  the  Delaware  were  also  authorized  to 
treat  with  the  neighboring  Indians  of  the  Susquehannocks  or  others  to 
join  in  the  attempts  to  bring  the  criminals  to  justice,  and  were  to  be 
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promised  "such  reward  as  they  shall  think  fit."  In  order  that  there 
might  be  no  delay  in  carrying  out  the  sentence  upon  these  Indians,  when 
captured,  Governor  Lovelace  appoints  the  officers  upon  the  Delaware, 
or  any  four  of  them,  "a  special  Court  of  Oyer  &  Terminer"  to  try,  and 
if  they  be  found  guilty  "that  they  receive  the  Sentence  of  Death,  forth- 
with to  be  put  in  Execution."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  634-635). 
Whatever  charges  of  the  "law's  delay"  may  have  been  made  in  later 
years,  there  surely  was  no  such  error  made  in  these  early  years  of  the 
administration  of  English  law  on  the  Delaware. 

A  few  days  later,  Governor  Lovelace  writes  to  Captain  Carr,  saying, 
"The  backwardness  of  the  Inhabitants  in  Delaware  has  putt  a  stop  to 
the  forwardness  of  those  in  New  Jersey,  who  were  ready  with  a  hand- 
some Party  to  have  stept  in  the  Worke  to  bring  the  Murderers  to  con- 
digne  punishment.  And  truly  I  was  much  ashamed  to  see  such  an  In- 
fant Plantacon  to  outstrip  us,  who  should  have  been  rather  an  Example 
to  others  than  to  follow  them ;  especially  having  the  countenance  of  a 
Garryson  to  Boote,  and  you  the  principall  Officer.  What  Acct.  I  shall 
give  to  his  Royall  Highness  of  this  remissness  I  know  not,  other,  but 
to  lay  the  blame  where  it  justly  is  due ;  fifor  you  to  receive  the  Dukes 
pay  constantly,  and  the  appearance  of  Souldyers,  and  to  lett  the  Forte 
runn  so  miserably  to  Decay,  and  not  employing  them  in  the  reparacons, 
when  they  did  noe  Duty  is  but  just  a  perfect  Rent  Charge  to  the  Duke ; 
ffor  it  is  not  reasonable  that  his  R.  Hs.  should  bee  at  that  Charge,  only 
to  allow  you  a  Sallary  and  Souldyrs,  and  no  fruits  appeare  of  their  Labour 
and  Industry."  (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  VII.  746). 

William  Tom  writes  to  the  Governor  in  December,  informing  him 
of  the  capture  of  one  of  the  Indians,  by  the  friendly  Indians  who  had 
promised  to  bring  the  murderers  in  "dead  or  alive."  He  was  evidently 
dead,  as  the  Indian  who  got  him  "shot  him  with  Bullets  in  the  Breast,  & 
gave  him  two  or  three  Cuts  with  a  Bill  on  the  head."  The  body  is  to 
be  taken  to  New  Castle  "there  to  hang  him  in  chains."  When  Gover- 
nor Lovelace  heard  of  the  success  of  this  Indian  hunt,  he  replied,  "I  very 
well  like  your  resolution  of  hanging  up  the  Villians  body  in  Chains 
and  I  doubt  not  but  the  Novelty  of  it  may  produce  good  Effects  to  re- 
strain the  Exorbitancys  of  any  Indians  from  the  like  attempts.  'Tis 
more  than  probable  that  if  the  Blow  were  now  a  little  followed  (whilst 
the  Savages  labout  under  great  fear)  That  the  Murtherers  that  commit- 
ted that  horrible  act  at  Parde  Hooke  might  taste  the  same  fate  with  him 
you  have  designed  to  hang  in  Chains."  ....  If  the  other  Villain  be 
delivered  to  you  alive,  let  him  suffer  in  the  most  Exemplary  way  that 
may  be,  leaving  the  manner  &  place  to  yourself."  And  the  Governor 
closes  this  most  interesting  letter,  with  the  pious  expression,  "In  the 
mean  time  God  preserve  you  all  in  Peace  &  Happiness."  (Archives  Pa. 
2d  Ser.  V.  640). 
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In  the  spring  of  1672,  Governor  Lovelace  made  plans  for  visiting 
the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  in  order  to  settle  any  matters  calling  for 
his  attention,  and  especially  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians.  He  sends 
a  letter  of  instructions  to  Captain  Garland  about  making  preparations 
for  this  trip,  and  appoints  two  of  the  members  of  his  Council  Mr. 
Thomas  Delawall  and  Mr,  Cornelius  Steenwyk,  to  act  during  his  absence 
in  all  matters  relating  to  civil  aflfairs.   (Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  640-641). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  Fort  James,  May  17,  1672,  after  a 
consideration  of  affairs  relating  to  the  Delaware,  it  was  resolved  "That 
for  the  better  Government  of  the  Towne  of  New  Castle  for  the  future, 
the  said  Towne  shall  be  erected  into  a  Corporation  by  the  name  of  a 
Balywick,  That  is  to  say,  it  shall  be  governed  by  a  Bailey  &  Six  Assis- 
tants, to  bee  at  first  nominated  by  the  Governor  and  at  the  expiracon 
of  a  yeare  foure  of  the  six  to  go  out  &  foure  others  to  be  chosen  in 
their  places,  the  Bailey  to  continue  for  a  yeare,  and  then  two  to  be  named 
to  succees,  out  of  whom  the  Governor  will  elect  one."  The  town  was  to 
try  all  cases  of  debt  or  damage  to  ten  pounds  without  appeal.  "That 
the  English  Lawes  according  to  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants,  bee  estab- 
lished both  in  the  Towne  &  all  plantations  upon  Delaware  River."  etc. 
(Archives  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  V.  645-646;  VII.  748-749). 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Lovelace,  many  matters  came 
before  the  Council  relating  to  the  settlement  at  Whore  Kill,  which  bore 
an  intimate  relationship  with  the  settlement  at  New  Castle.  Lord  Balti- 
more, in  order  not  to  allow  his  claim  for  the  land  on  the  Delaware  to 
pass  out  of  remembrance,  and  to  keep  the  claim  alive,  made  a  demonstra- 
tion of  some  sort  every  once  in  a  while  against  the  settlements  in  the 
Duke  of  York's  patent.  In  the  summer  of  1672,  Governor  Lovelace 
wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Calvert,  of  Maryland,  in  regard  to  an  out- 
break against  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  York,  by  "one  Jones,  who 
with  a  Party  as  dissolute  as  himself,"  rode  into  Whore  Kill,  bound  the 
magistrates  and  inhabitants,  and  dispitefully  treated  them,"  and  asks 
for  redress  for  this  action.  He  says,  in  his  introduction,  "I  thought  it 
had  been  impossible  now  in  these  portending  boysterous  times,  wherein 
all  true  hearted  Englishmen  are  buckling  on  their  armors  to  vindicate 
their  Honor  &  to  assert  the  imperiall  Interests  of  his  Sacred  Maties. 
Rights  and  Dominions,"  and  then  goes  on  to  state  the  facts  of  the  out- 
rages committed  at  the  Whore  Kill.  (op.  cit.  V.  749). 

In  a  letter  to  Captain  Cantwell,  in  which  various  orders  are  given 
(Aug.  24,  1672),  the  announcement  of  the  war  with  the  Belgic  Provinces 
is  made  in  the  following  section : 

Whereas  his  Maties  hath  been  pleased  to  give  order  that  his  Declaracon  of  Warr 
against  the  States  Genii,  of  the  United  Belgick  Provinces,  shall  be  proclaimed  in  all 
his  Colonyes   &  Territoryes,   It   is  ordered  that  forthwith  after  the   arrival  of  Capt. 
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Edmond  Cantwell  at  New  Castle  the  said  declaracon  is  publickly  to  be  read  there,  & 
also  at  Whore  Kill  as  soon  as  opportunity  shall  present  to  send  from  thence  thither. 

That  great  gunns  be  wth.  all  convenient  speed  sent  up  to  the  Block  Houses  in 
Delaware  River  according  to  my  former  order;  and  that  the  greatest  be  disposed  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  place.     (Op  cit.,  VII,  7Si.) 

The  hatred  of  Charles  II.  of  England  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XVL  of  France,  had  led  to  an  alliance  of  these  two 
nations  against  the  United  Provinces,  in  the  declaration  of  war  in  1672. 
The  colonies  on  the  Delaware  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  were  so 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  action  during  the  early  part  of  this  war, 
that  they  were  little  effected  by  it,  save  in  the  danger  to  which  the  ves- 
sels of  the  English  possessions  in  America  were  subject  by  the  privateers 
of  Holland.  Affairs  moved  along  about  as  usual  at  New  Castle,  and  at 
the  settlement  at  Whore  Kill.  There  were  the  troubles  with  the  Indians, 
the  Marylanders  made  their  raids  at  Whore  Kill,  and  there  were  the 
usual  disputes  between  the  settlers  about  lands  and  property. 

The  most  interesting  suit  for  the  recovery  of  property  was  that  of 
"Mrs.  Pappegoya  (Armegot  Printz)  and  Captain  Carr  for  the  recovery 
of  Tinicum  Island,"  in  which  the  former  is  the  plaintiff.  This  suit  was 
evidently  brought  before  the  Council  on  an  appeal  from  the  Court,  at 
which,  by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  "J^^ffro  Armgardt  Printz,  alias  Pap- 
pegay,"  was  awarded  the  sum  of  3,000  guilders,  or  300  pounds  sterling. 
The  interest  and  other  charges  made  the  total  amount  355  pounds  ster- 
ling. An  execution  was  served  upon  the  estate  of  Andrew  Carr  and 
his  wife,  Priscilla,  for  the  use  of  "Jeuffro  Armigart  Prince  als  Pappegay," 
"And  for  that  it  is  thought  that  the  most  considerable  part  of  Carr's 
estate  is  upon  the  island  of  Tinicum,  you  are  hereby  empowered  to  put 
the  said  Jeuffro  Printz  into  possession  of  said  island,  and  the  stock  there- 
on, which,  if  not  sufficient,  levy  on  other  property  of  Carr."  (lettering 
changed  in  quotation.  Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  656-657 ;  Albany  Records, 
General  Entries,  IV,  260-262).  This  same  case  comes  up  again  in  1676 
when  Armegot  Printz  asks  that  the  former  execution  be  renewed,  because 
it  was  not  fully  effected.  Governor  Andross  then  orders  Sheriff  Cant- 
well  to  see  that  the  judgement  be  carried  out  in  what  remains  unexecuted. 

On  the  30th  of  July,  1673,  a  fleet  of  ships,  in  command  of  Admiral 
Evertse  (Evertsen)  and  Jacob  Benckes  arrived  in  the  outer  bay  at 
Staten  Island,  near  New  York,  after  having  captured  a  number  of  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessels  off  the  Virginia  coast.  The  fleet  was  in  need  of 
wood  and  water,  and  had  it  been  possible  to  have  gotten  a  pilot,  it  is 
probable  that  it  would  have  landed  at  some  point  in  the  Delaware  Bay 
or  River.  The  commander  expected  to  get  into  trouble  from  the  fort 
at  New  York,  as  he  had  been  informed  that  it  was  well  guarded  with 
guns  and  men.    The  Dutch,  who  welcomed  them  from  the  shore,  how- 
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ever,  informed  the  commanders  of  the  fleet  of  the  actual  situation  of  the 
fort,  in  which  there  was  a  small  garrison  of  but  70  or  80  men,  and  that 
the  guns  were  in  bad  condition,  and  also  that  the  Governor  was  away. 
Admiral  Evertse  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  of  the  city. 
The  commander  of  the  fort,  John  Manning,  saw  that  any  attempt  at 
resistance  was  useless,  and,  after  some  parley,  surrendered  to  the  Dutch 
commanders.  Captain  John  Manning,  who  surrendered  the  fort,  was 
afterwards  charged  with  treachery  and  was  sentenced  at  a  court  martial, 
to  "have  his  sword  broken  over  his  head  in  public,  before  the  city  hall, 
and  himself  rendered  incapable  of  wearing  a  sword  and  of  serving  his 
Majesty  for  the  future,  in  any  public  trust  in  the  government."  (Smith's 
Hist,  of  N.  J.,  also  quoted  by  Linn,  Duke  of  Yorke's  Laws,  451). 

Evertse  and  Benckes  summoned  the  constables  and  the  magistrates 
of  New  York,  and  administrated  to  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
States  General  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  name  of  Fort  James  was 
changed  to  Fort  William  Hendrick.  At  a  meeting  of  the  "Honorable 
Council  of  War,"  consisting  of  Commander  Jacob  Benckes,  Commanded 
Cornells  Evertse,  Junior,  and  Captain  Anthony  Colve,  held  on  September 
12  the  deputies  from  the  South  River  appeared  and  declared  their  sub- 
mission to  the  States  General,  and  asked  for  certain  privileges,  which 
were  granted  to  them.  The  English  were  to  be  given  the  same  privileges 
as  are  granted  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations  provided  they  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance.  All  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  South  River  were  to 
have  and  to  hold  all  of  their  houses,  lands  and  goods  as  lawfully  belong- 
ing to  them. 

Three  courts  of  Justice  were  to  be  established,  one  at  New  Amstel, 
one  at  Upland  and  one  at  Whore  Kill.  The  bounds  of  these  courts  are 
stated,  and  it  is  also  provided  that  the  inhabitants  nominate  eight  persons 
as  magistrates  for  each  court. 

By  this  same  Council  of  War,  Captain  Anthony  Colve  (Captain  of  a 
company  of  Dutch  infantry)  was  commissioned  as  Governor  General  of 
all  of  the  territory  formerly  covered  by  the  New  Netherlands,  and  later 
by  the  grant  of  the  Duke  of  York. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Governor  General  Colve  appointed  Peter 
Alricks  to  be  "Schout  and  Commander  of  the  South  River,"  both  on  the 
east  and  west  sides. 

Walter  Wharton,  who  had  been  appointed  Surveyor  General  by 
Governor  Lovelace,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  was  appointed  by 
Governor  Colve  as  "Land  Surveyor  in  the  South  River."  One  of  the 
sections  in  the  oath  which  Walton  took  was,  "Provided  that  I  shall  not 
be  forced  in  arms  against  my  owne  Nation." 

The  instructions  which  were  given  to  Peter  Alricks  as  Commander 
of  the  South  River,  contain  the  following,  "The  pure,  true  Christian 
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religion,  according  to  the  Synod  of  Dort,  shall  be  taught  and  maintained 
in  every  proper  manner,  without  suffering  anything  to  be  attempted 
contrary  thereunto  by  any  other  secretaries" ;  "He  is  recommended  to 
keep  his  men  in  good  order  and  strictly  within  the  fort  all  night." 

In  the  list  of  instructions  given  to  the  Schout  and  the  Magistrates, 
various  rules  are  given  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  laws  by  these  officers. 
(Archives  Pa.  2d  Ser.  V.  659-666). 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  States  General 
was  signed  at  Westminster  on  February  19,  1674.  By  the  terms  of 
article  six  of  this  treaty,  all  of  the  lands,  islands,  forts,  etc.,  which  had 
been  taken  possession  of  by  either  country  since  the  commencement  of 
the  "late  unhappy  war"  were  to  be  restored  to  the  former  lord  or  pro- 
prietor. Under  this  treaty.  New  York  and  the  Delaware  were  given 
back  to  the  English,  after  the  brief  period  of  Dutch  possession.  As  there 
arose  some  question  as  to  the  exact  condition  of  the  title  of  the  Duke  of 
York  to  his  grant,  after  it  had  passed  from  English  to  Dutch  and  then 
back  again  to  English  possession,  letters  patent  were  again  given  to  the 
Duke  by  the  King,  on  July  9,  1674,  in  almost  exactly  the  same  words  as 
the  first  letters. 

On  July  II  the  Duke  of  York  commissioned  Sir  Edmund  Andros 
as  Governor  over  all  of  the  country  included  in  his  grant — from  the 
Connecticut  River  to  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware.  Andross  arrived  in 
New  York  on  October  31  and  on  November  10  Fort  Amsterdam  or 
William  Hendrick,  was  surrendered  to  him.  All  of  the  old  magistrates 
and  ofificers  on  the  Delaware  were  continued  in  office,  with  the  exception 
of  Peter  Alricks,  who  had  been  too  zealous  in  his  haste  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  the  Dutch.  He  was,  however,  later  given  several  positions  under 
the  English  administration. 

Captain  Edmund  Cantwell,  who  had  been  Sheriff  on  the  Delaware, 
was  appointed  Sheriff,  or  Schout,  at  New  Castle,  with  William  Tom  as 
Secretary,  or  Clerk.  Governor  Andross  gives  Cantwell  certain  directions 
concerning  the  collection  of  quit  rents  and  the  granting  of  lands  to  new- 
comers, and  suggests  that  50  acres  are  enough  for  each  "Head  of  Age"  to 
improve. 

The  list  of  officers  and  magistrates  for  the  Delaware,  as  appointed 
at  this  time,  consisted  of:  Captain  Edmund  Cantwell,  Sheriff  or  Schout, 
William  Tom,  Secretary. 

Magistrates  for  New  Castle.  Magistrates  on  the  River. 

HANS  BLOCK,  PETER  COCK, 

JOHN  MOLL,  PETER  RAMBO, 

FOPPO  OUTHOUT,  ISRAEL  HELME, 

JOSEPH  CHEW,  LARS  ANDRIESEN, 

DIRCK  ALBERTS.  WOLLE  SWAIN. 
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The  government  as  thus  constituted  by  Governor  Andros  continued 
until  September  23,  1676,  when  Captain  Edmund  Cantwell  and  William 
Tom  were  succeeded  by  Captain  John  Collier,  as  commander  on  the 
river  and  bay,  and  Ephraim  Herman,  as  Secretary.  The  following 
were  then  commissioned  as  Magistrates : 


Magistrates  for  New  Castle. 
JOHN  MOLL, 
HENRY  WARD, 
WILLIAM  TOM, 
FOPPO  OUTHOUT, 
JOHN  PAUL  JACQUET, 
GERRITT  OTTO, 


Magistrates  for  the  River. 
PETER  COCK, 
PETER  RAMBO, 
ISRAEL  HELME, 
LARS  ANDRIESEN, 
WOLLE  SWAIN, 
OTTO  EARNEST  COCK. 


Governor  Lovelace  had,  during  his  entire  administration,  commenced 
the  work  of  the  establishment  of  English  laws  and  customs  upon  the 
Delaware.  This  work  was  broken  for  a  brief  time  during  the  period  of 
the  Dutch  re-occupation,  but  was  again  taken  up  by  Governor  Andross 
after  the  Delaware  was  restored  to  the  English.  The  arrangements  made 
by  Andross  continued  until  September  25,  1676,  when  the  ordinance  was 
passed  introducing  the  Duke  of  York's  Laws  and  the  establishment  of 
Courts  of  Justice  on  the  Delaware. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  DUKE  OF  YORK'S  LAWS  AND  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE  ON  THE  DELAWARE. 

The  Duke  of  York's  Laws,  as  stated  in  the  caption  of  the  collection, 
was  "Collected  out  of  the  Severall  Laws  now  in  force  in  his  Majesties 
American  Colonyes  and  Plantations. 

"Published  March  the  ist,  anno  Domini,  1664,  at  a  General  meeting 
at  Hemsted  upon  Longe  Island  by  virtue  of  a  Commission  from  his 
Royal  Highness,  James  Duke  of  Yorke  and  Albany,  given  to 

"Colonell  Richard  Nicholls,  Deputy  Governeur,  bearing  date  the 
Second  day  of  Aprill,  1664." 

These  laws,  which  cover  many  pages,  were  "Digested  into  one 
Volume  for  the  publicke  use  of  the  Territoryes  in  American  Colonyes 
and  Plantations."  Various  additions  and  amendments  were  made  to 
them  from  time  to  time  until  1675. 

There  are  many  most  interesting  rules  of  conduct  given  in  the  body 
of  these  "Lawes."     In  the  article  relating  to  the  church,  it  is  stated : 

Whereas  the  publique  Worship  of  God  is  much  discredited  for  want  of  painful  & 
able  Ministers  to  Instruct  the  people  in  the  true  Religion  and  for  want  of  Convenient 
places  Capable  to  receive  any  Number  or  Assembly  of  people  in  a  decent  manner  for 
Celebrating  Gods  holy  Ordinances  These  ensueing  Lawes  are  to  be  observed  in  every 
parish  (Viz.) 

I.  That  in  each  Parish  within  this  Government  a  church  be  built  in  the  most  Con- 
venient part  thereof,  Capable  to  receive  and  accommodate  two  Hundred  Persons.   .    .    . 

5.  That  the  Minister  of  every  Parish  shall  Preach  constantly  every  Sunday,  and 
shall  also  pray  for  the  Kinge,  Queene,  Duke  of  Yorke,  and  the  Royall  family.   .    .    . 

6.  No  Minister  shall  refuse  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  to  the  Children  of  Christian 
parents  when  they  shall  be  tendered  under  penalty  of  loss  of  preferment.   .    .    . 

9.  Sundays  are  not  to  be  prophaned  by  Travellers  Laborers  or  vicious  Persons. 

10.  That  no  Congregations  shall  be  disturbed  in  their  private  meetings  in  the  time 
of  prayer  preaching  or  other  divine  Service  Nor  shall  any  person  be  molested  fined 
or  Imprisoned  for  differing  in  Judgement  in  matters  of  Religion  who  profess  Chris- 
tianity. 

II.  No  Person  of  Scandalous  or  vicious  Life,  shall  be  Admitted  to  the  holy  Sacra- 
ment, who  hath  not  given  Satisfaction  therein  to  the  Minister.     (18-19.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  these  laws  that  there  was  real  liberty  of  conscience 
and  of  religious  worship  granted  by  the  laws  of  the  Duke  of  York  in 
all  of  the  English  settlements  under  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  foun- 
dation of  this  religious  freedom  was  laid  in  Pennsylvania  before  the 
arrival  of  William  Penn,  who  granted  the  same  liberty  in  his  "Frame 
of  Government." 

The  law  relating  to  "Children  and  Servants"  contained  some  rather 
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good  things.  Parents  were  to  bring  up  their  children  and  servants  "in 
some  honest  Lawfull  Calling,  Labour  or  Employment,"  and,  "if  any 
Children  or  Servants  become  rude  Stuborne  or  unruly,  refusing  to 
hearken  to  the  voice  of  their  Parents  or  Masters  the  Constable  and 
Overseers,  (where  no  Justice  of  the  Peace  shall  happen  to  dwell  within 
ten  miles  of  the  said  Towne  or  Parish)  shall  have  power  upon  the  Com- 
plaint of  their  Parents  or  Masters  call  before  them  Such  an  Offender, 
and  Inflict  such  Corporall  punishment  as  the  meritt  of  their  fact  in  their 
Judgment  shall  deserve,  not  excepting  ten  Stripes,  provided  that  such 
Children  and  Servants  be  of  Sixteen  years  of  age."     (20). 

The  5th  day  of  November,  in  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
was  to  be  annually  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  "for  the  Great  de- 
liverance from  the  Gunpowder  Treason."  Various  other  fast  and 
thanksgiving  days  were  also  to  be  observed. 

Each  town  was  to  have  a  brand,  or  mark,  of  its  own  for  all  horses 
and  mares,  and  in  addition,  each  owner  was  to  have  his  brand  or  mark. 

Each  town  was  to  have  an  officer,  appointed  by  the  constable  and 
overseers,  who  was  to  keep  a  record  of  each  man's  brand,  and  also  to 
see  each  particular  horse,  mare  and  colt  branded.  "And  when  any 
Horse,  Mare  or  Colt  is  to  be  Sould  any  other  Towne,  the  Purchasers 
shall  Cause  the  Town  mark  of  the  place  where  he  Inhabits,  besides 
his  owne  particular  mark  to  be  sett  on,  or  over  the  mark  of  the  Town 
from  which  he  bought  them."  (28-29).  So  many  minute  instructions 
are  given  concerning  the  marking,  selling,  or  killing  of  cattle  and  horses, 
that  one  can  realize  how  valuable  and  costly  these  were  in  the  settle- 
ments. 

A  whole  section  is  taken  up  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  Indians. 
No  lands  were  to  be  purchased  from  the  Indians  by  private  individuals 
without  permisson  of  the  Government  and  without  the  presence  of  the 
Governor  at  the  transaction.  The  complaints  of  Indians  against 
Christians  were  to  be  tried  in  court.  The  sale  of  guns,  powder,  bullets, 
lead  or  any  vessels  of  burden,  such  as  canoes,  rowboats,  etc.,  was  for- 
bidden unless  special  license  was  granted.  The  cattle  of  the  English 
settlers  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  destroy  the  corn  in  any  of  the  ground 
where  the  Indian  had  a  right  to  plant. 

"No  Indian  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time  be  Suffered  to  Powaw  or 
performe  outward  worship  to  the  Devil  in  any  Towne  within  this  Gov- 
ernment." 

On  the  25th  of  September  (the  copy  in  Archives  of  Pa.  gives  the  date 
of  the  month  as — ,  1676,  Governor  Andros  issues  an  order: 

That  the  booke  of  lawes  Establisht  by  his  Royal  Highness,  &  practiced  in  New 
Yorke,  Long  Island,  and  Dependencies  bee  likewise  in  force,  and  practiced  in  this  River 
and   Precincts,   Except  the   Constables   Courts,    Country   Rates   &  some  other  things 

Pa.— 9 
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peculiar  to  Long  Island,  and  the  Militia  as  now  Ordered  to  remaine  in  the  King,  but 
that  a  Constable  in  each  place  bee  yearely  chosen  for  the  Preservacon  of  his  Maties. 
Peace  with  all  other  Power  as  directed  by  the  law.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  VIII, 
783-786;  Record  of  Upland  Court,  39-43.) 

That  there  bee  three  Courts  held  in  the  severall  parts  of  the  River  and  Bay  as 
formerly,  to  wit,  one  at  New  Castle,  one  above  att  upplands,  another  below  at  the 
whore  kill.     (Records  of  Upland,  40.) 

That  the  Courts  consist  of  Justices  of  the  Peace,  whereof  three  to  make  a  coram 
&  to  have  the  Power  of  a  Court  of  Sessions  &  decide  all  matters  under  twenty  pounds 
without  appeal,  In  which  Court  the  Eldest  Justice  to  preside  unless  otherwise  agreed 
among  themselves,  above  twenty  pounds  &  for  cryme,  extending  to  Lyfe  Limb  or  ban- 
ishment to  admitt  appeale  to  the  Cort.  of  assizes. 

That  the  Court  for  New  Castle  bee  held  once  a  moneth  to  begin  the  first  Teusday 
in  Each  month  and  the  Cort.  for  uppland  the  whorekill  quarterly  and  to  begin  the  sec- 
ond Tuesday  of  the  month  or  oftener  if  occasion.     (Records  of  Upland  Court,  40.) 

While  the  first  records  of  the  Court  at  Upland  bears  date  of  Novem- 
ber 14,  1676,  courts  were  evidently  held  at  Upland  long  before  this  time, 
as  an  entry  in  the  records  which  have  been  preserved  refers  to  a  court 
having  been  held  previously.  Upland  was  settled  by  the  Swedes  in 
1645.  Upon  the  recapture  of  the  Delaware  by  the  Dutch,  a  court  was 
established  at  this  place.  When  the  river  again  came  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  English,  in  1674,  the  court  was  continued,  and  there  is  no 
question  but  that  the  records  of  the  Court  at  Upland,  which  have  been 
preserved,  are  simply  continuations  of  the  previous  records,  which  have 
been  lost.  From  the  date  of  the  first  record,  November  14,  1676,  until 
June,  1681,  when  the  territory  passed  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke 
of  York  to  that  of  William  Penn,  the  records  have  been  preserved. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Court  at  Upland,  November  14,  1676,  Captain 
John  Collier  and  Captain  Edmund  Cantwell,  who  had  been  authorized  by 
Governor  Andros  to  do  so,  administered  the  oath  of  office  to  the  fol- 
lowing magistrates,  or  justices,  at  Upland:  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Rambo, 
Israel  Helm,  Lace  Andries,  Oele  Swen  and  Otto  Ernest.  These  justices 
were  all  Swedes,  and  all  had  occupied  various  prominent  places  pre- 
viously in  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware. 

On  September  23,  1676,  Governor  Andros  issued  a  commission  to 
Ephraim  Herman  as  clerk  of  the  court  at  New  Castle  and  at  Upland,  to 
succeed  William  Tom,  who  was  later  ordered  to  deliver  the  court  records 
to  Herman.  The  next  year  Governor  Andros,  to  whom  the  records 
had  been  sent,  complains  of  their  confusion  and  returns  them  to  Herman 
with  the  request  that  Mr.  Tom  put  them  in  order  and  copy  them  in  a 
book,  Mr.  Tom  died  early  in  1678,  and  his  records  were  reported  as 
being  in  confusion.  It  is  probable  that  these  records  were  the  ones  of 
the  court  at  Upland  which  are  missing,  and  that  their  disappearance  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Tom  never  complied  with  the  order  to  arrange 
and  copy  them. 
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The  court  at  Upland,  as  well  as  the  others  at  New  Castle  and  Whore 
Kill,  exercised  various  functions  which  are  now  exercised  by  county 
commissioners,  directors  of  the  poor,  auditors,  the  Court  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, and  even  the  Legislature.  It  granted  applications  for  land,  re- 
corded surveys,  transfers  of  real  estate,  took  care  of  the  highways,  the 
maintenance  of  fences,  recorded  the  ear  marks  of  cattle  and  had  charge 
of  the  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The  field  covered  by 
these  courts,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke's  Laws  was  almost  as 
great  as  that  which  is  now  covered  by  the  courts,  many  of  the  State 
departments  and  the  Legislature  combined  with  the  functions  of  many 
of  the  civil  and  criminal  officers. 

Trial  by  jury  was  permitted,  when  so  demanded,  but  this  privilege 
was  asked  for  in  but  about  four  cases  in  the  period  of  five  years  for  which 
the  records  have  been  preserved.  Except  in  cases  of  life  and  death,  the 
verdict  of  the  major  part  of  the  jury  was  accepted. 

It  seemed  to  be  quite  proper  for  the  various  justices  and  officials  to 
furnish  business  for  the  court  by  bringing  charges  against  each  other. 

There  is  a  most  interesting  record  of  Indian  affairs  for  the  meeting  of 
the  court  on  March  13,  1677,  which  reads :  "Att  a  meeting  held  by  ye 
Commander  &  Justices  att  uppland,  uppon  the  news  of  the  Simeco 
(Seneca)  Indians  coming  downe  to  fetch  the  Sasquehanno  that  were 
amonghst  these  River  Indians  (Delaware),  etc."  The  war  between  the 
Seneca  and  the  Susquehanna  Indians  had  ended  shortly  before  this  time, 
and  some  of  the  Susquehannocks  had  found  a  place  of  refuge  among 
the  River  Indians.  The  record  proceeds :  *Ttt  was  concluded  uppon  the 
motions  of  Rinowehan,  the  Indian  Sachomore  for  the  most  quiet  of  the 
River,  viz :  That  Captn.  Colier  &  Justice  Israeli  helm  (who  frequently 
acted  as  Indian  interpreter)  goe  upp  to  Sachamexin  (Shackamaxon), 
where  at  present  a  great  number  of  Simico  &  other  Indians  are,  and  that 
they  Endeavor  to  persuade  the  Simecus,  the  Susquehannos  &  these  River 
Indians  to  send  Each  a  Sachomore  or  Deputy  to  his  honor,  the  Gov- 
ernor att  New  Yorke,  and  that  Justice  Israeli  helm  goe  with  them ;  for 
to  heare  &  Receive  his  sd.  honors,  Resolucons  &  answer  to  their  de- 
mands." (Records  of  Upland,  49). 

This  entry  is  an  evidence  that  at  this  time  Shackamaxon  was  a  meet- 
ing place  of  the  Indians,  Seneca  and  Susquehanna,  as  well  as  of  the  Dela- 
ware, and  that  here  is  where  the  council  fire  was  kindled.  It  was  prob- 
ably the  chief  village  of  the  Turtle  Clan  of  the  Lenape,  and,  as  such  was 
the  capital  of  the  Delaware  Nation.  Entirely  apart  from  the  tradition, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  when  William  Penn  held  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Delaware,  that  he  held  it  at  this  place,  where  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  meet.  Indians  did  not  change  their  meeting  places 
without  good  reason,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  meeting  place  of 
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1677  should  have  been  changed  from  Shackamaxon  in  1682,  when  Penn 
met  the  chiefs  of  the  Delaware.  This  meeting  was  not  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  land,  but  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  "League  of  Friend- 
ship and  Amity"  with  the  Delaware  tribe.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
for  doubting  that  this  treaty  took  place  at  Shackamaxon,  to  which  place 
almost  unbroken  traditions  assign  it.  The  author  has  always  doubted 
the  derivation  of  this  name  as  given  by  Heckewelder  (Schachamesink, 
"place  of  eels"),  and  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Sakima,  "a  chief,"  with  the  locative  ing,  signifying  "the  place  of  chiefs," 
or  the  place  where  chiefs  meet.  Such  a  meaning  is  truly  significant,  as 
Shackamaxon  was  a  meeting  place  of  chiefs  in  the  early  history  of  the 
Delaware. 

In  another  entry,  June  14,  1677,  is  the  following:  "The  acct.  of  Lace 
Cock  for  Expensis  of  the  Commander  (John  Collier)  and  Justices  as  also 
for  the  Indians  att  Sachamexin  from  March  ye  14th  till  ye  i8th  of  the 
said  month,  ao.  1677,  to  the  sume  of  250  Gilders  being  produced." 
(Record  of  Upland,  53).  There  are  other  records  of  this  period  just 
before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  showing  that  the  village  of  Shacka- 
maxon was  a  prominent  gathering  place  of  Indians  on  the  Delaware. 

In  the  list  of  "Titheables,"  made  in  1677,  covering  Taconey,  Car- 
koens  Hook,  Upland,  Marcus  Hook  and  Eastern  Shore,  the  names  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  persons  are  given  as  being  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Upland  Court.  This  list  of  names  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lists  recorded  in  the  early  annals  of  the  Delaware  (Records  of  Upland, 
77-80).  It  is  a  pity  that  many  of  the  families  have  changed  the  names 
which  belong  to  their  ancestors  as  recorded  in  these  early  records — 
Oelsen  to  Allison,  Benckes  to  Bankson,  Swen  to  Swan,  etc. 

As  late  as  1675  there  were  but  three  churches  on  the  Delaware,  at 
New  Castle,  at  Crane-hook  (Wilmington)  and  at  Tinicum.  The  last 
mentioned  was  consecrated  by  Campanius  in  1646.  By  a  special  order 
of  the  court  at  New  Castle,  1675,  the  church  at  Tinicum  was  to  serve 
for  Upland  and  points  adjacent.     It  was  ordered  by  this  court,  1675: 

And  whereas  there  is  no  church  or  place  of  meeting  higher  up  the  river  than  said 
island  (Tinicum),  for  the  greater  ease  and  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  there,  it  is 
ordered,  that  the  magistrates  of  Upland  do  cause  a  church  or  place  of  meeting  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  built  at  Wickegkoo,  the  which  to  be  for  the  inhabitants  of  Passy- 
unk,  and  so  upwards,  the  said  court  being  empowered  to  raise  a  tax  for  its  building, 
and  to  agree  upon  a  competent  maintenance  for  their  minister,  of  all  which  they  are  to 
give  an  account  to  the  next  general  court,  and  they  to  the  governor  for  his  appro- 
bation. Signed :     E.  ANDROS. 

(New  Castle  Records,  A,  51.) 

Tn  the  Records  of  Upland  for  November  25,  1679,  is  this  minute :  "Ltt 
being  Represented  to  ye  Court  by  the  Church  Wardens  of  Tinnagcong 
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and  wicaco  Churches  that  the  fences  about  ye  Church  Yards  and  other 
Church  buildings  are  mutch  out  of  Repair,  and  that  some  of  the  People 
members  of  ye  sd.  Churches  are  neglective  to  make  the  same  up,  etc.," 
the  members  of  the  said  churches  are  ordered  to  repair  the  fences  and 
keep  the  churches  in  repair,  and  if  they  fail  to  do  so,  "They  and  Each  of 
them  to  forfeit  fifty  gilders  for  Each  such  neglect  to  bee  Levyed  out  of 
their  goods  and  Chatties  Lands  and  Tennements."     (Upland,  153). 

Rev.  John  Fabricus  was  called  to  the  church  at  Wiccaco,  and 
preached  his  first  sermon  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1677,  and  was  there  for 
fourteen  years.  He  was,  therefore,  the  minister  at  the  church  when  the 
Court  of  Upland  issued  the  orders  for  its  repair. 

By  an  order  of  Council,  in  1677,  to  Captain  Collier,  the  following  res- 
olution was  sent  to  Captain  Collier:  "If  the  Susquehannes  in  any  part 
of  ye  Government  your  way,  will  come  hither  (as  was  told  them  last 
year)  and  resolve  to  leave  off  ye  Warre,  they  shall  have  a  convenient 
place  assigned  them  to  their  content,  or  may  goe  and  live  with  the 
Maques  or  any  other  our  Indyans,  if  they  doe  not  like  it,  then  they  have 
liberty  to  go  back  where  they  will,  but  are  not  to  live  in  ye  South  River, 
it  being  not  safe  for  them,  and  therefore  the  River  Indyans  are  to  have 
notice  not  to  suffer  their  continuance  amongst  them,  it  being  dangerous 
to  both."     (Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Sen  VII,  786-787). 

As  before  stated,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Susquehannocks'  fort, 
1675,  the  Susquehanna  Indians  were  scattered.  Some  of  them  found  a 
temporary  refuge  with  the  Delaware,  on  the  South  River.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  these  Indians  on  that  river  that  the  Senecas 
made  attacks  upon  the  Delaware  villages,  and  thus  endangered  the 
English  settlements  as  well. 

The  last  session  of  the  Court  of  Upland  was  held  on  June  14.  1681. 
at  Kingsesse  (Kingssessing),  Otto  Ernest  Cock,  Israel  Helm  and  Lau- 
rens Cock  being  present  as  justices,  and  Captain  Edmund  Cantwell  as 
high  sheriff.  It  adjourned  to  meet  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  September 
following.  On  May  21  Captain  Anthony  Brockholls,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Andros  to  act  as  his  deputy  during  his  absence  in 
England,  by  order  of  the  Council,  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
informs  the  justices  and  officers  on  the  Delaware  of  the  grant  of  the 
province  to  William  Penn,  and  asking  them  to  submit  and  yield  due 
obedience  to  the  letters  patent,  according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning 
thereof. 

The  proclamation  reads : 

Whereas  his  maties  hath  been  Graciously  Pleased  by  Letters  Patent  Beareing 
Date  the  4th.  Day  of  March  last  to  give  and  Grant  unto  Wm.  Penn  Esqr.  all  that 
tract  of  Land  in  America  now  Called  by  the  name  of  Pensilvania  formerly  under  the 
Protection  and  Government  of  his  Royl.   Highs,  as  the  same  is  Bounded  on  the  East 
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by  Delaware  River  From  twelve  miles  Distante  Northwards  of  New  Castle  towne 
unto  ye  three  and  Fortyeth  Degree  of  Northerne  Latitude  if  the  said  River  Doth 
Extend  so  Farr  Northwards,  etc.  (Upland  Records,  195;  Archives  Pa.,  2nd  Sen, 
VII,  818-820.) 

Thus  ended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Duke  of  York  over  the  part  of  the 
territory  along  the  Delaware  River  which  was  included  in  the  province 
which  was  granted  to  William  Penn,  and  thus  ends  the  Deputy  Gov- 
ernorship of  Sir  Edmund  Andros  over  the  same  region,  when  that 
ofifice  is  taken  by  William  Markham,  as  the  Deputy  Governor  for 
William  Penn.  The  period  of  change  and  transition  from  one  govern- 
ment to  another,  which  had  been  the  lot  of  the  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware had  ended.  A  new  era  had  dawned.  The  commercial  and  ofttimes 
selfish  experiments  in  government  were  to  give  place  to  an  "Holy 
Experiment"  of  a  man  of  a  totally  different  type  than  any  of  the  men 
who  had  preceded  him  as  the  directing  power  in  the  affairs  on  the  Dela- 
ware. A  great  distance  lies  between  the  characters  of  Governor  Printz 
and  William  Penn. 

Notes — On  August  24,  1677,  Captain  Christopher  Billop  was  ap- 
pointed commander  on  Delaware  Bay  and  River,  with  similar  instruc- 
tions as  those  given  to  Captain  Collier  the  year  before. 

The  number  of  wolves  heads  brought  in  to  New  Castle  for  the  bounty 
of  40  guilders  per  head,  in  November,  1677,  was  fifty-five. 

A  number  of  persons,  mostly  Swedes,  make  application  to  the  court 
at  Upland  for  permission  to  settle  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
"just  below  the  falls."  Among  those  making  this  request  are :  Laurens 
Cock,  Israel  Helm,  Peter  Cock,  James  Sanderling,  etc.  The  purpose 
was  to  build  a  town  for  the  strengthening  of  the  river  and  the  con- 
venience of  travellers.  This  application  was  not  granted,  as  the  land 
below  Trenton  had  not  been  purchased  from  the  Indians. 

Captain  Hans  Inrgex  (Jurgin)  is  ordered  to  "warne  his  men  belonging 
to  his  Company  and  wth  them  to  fitt  up  and  finish  ye  house  of  defence 
att  upland  fitt  for  the  Court  to  sitt  in  against  ye  next  Court." 

That  affairs  were  conducted  in  a  rather  free  and  easy  manner,  even  by 
officials,  is  shown  in  the  complaints  against  Captain  Billop,  who  is 
charged  with  using  the  fort  as  a  stable,  that  he  keeps  the  court  room 
above  in  the  fort,  the  same  filled  with  hay  and  fodder,  and  with  keeping 
hogs  within  the  fort  walls,  and  other  matters  equally  as  worty  of  rebuke, 
at  least. 

On  November  28,  1678,  the  boundaries  between  Upland  and  New 
Castle  were  fixed  as  follows :  "This  county  of  Upland  to  begin  from  the 
north  side  of  Oole  Fransen's  Creek,  otherwise  called  Steen-kill,  lying 
on  the  bight  above  the  Verdrietige  Hoeck  (Trinity  Hook),  and  from  the 
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said  creek  over  to  the  single  tree  point,  on  the  east  side  of  this  river." 
(The  latter  is  now  Oldman's  Point,  N.  J. — Rec.  of  Up.,  119). 

The  various  quotations  in  this  chapter  from  the  Duke  of  York's 
Laws  are  from  the  edition  of  John  Blair  Linn,  Harrisburg,  1879. 

The  various  references  to  the  Records  of  Upland  Court,  are  taken 
from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penna.,  Vol.  VII,  i860. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  Archives  frequently  quoted  (V,  VII,  2nd 
Ser.)  are  of  the  1890  and  1878  editions,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  ANCESTRY  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

The  author  reaches  this  chapter,  relating  to  the  founding  of  Penn- 
sylvania, with  a  feeling  of  extreme  modesty  and  fear.  So  much  has 
been  written  by  well  qualified  writers  concerning  the  life  and  character 
of  William  Penn,  and  also  concerning  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  add  anything  to  that  which  has  already 
been  written.  It  is  impossible  to  write  anything  new,  either  concerning 
William  Penn  or  the  great  Commonwealth  which  he  founded. 

The  one  hope  of  the  author  is,  therefore,  that  what  he  says,  while 
not  adding  anything  material  to  what  has  already  been  recorded,  may 
help  the  reader  to  see  that  Pennsylvania  is  more  than  a  territory  with 
certain  boundaries ;  that  it  is  more  than  a  Commonwealth,  with  certain 
laws  for  its  government,  and  that  it  was  in  every  sense  an  "Holy  Ex- 
periment," and  that  it  is  an  epic,  a  spiritual  thing  and  force  which  can- 
not be  defined,  and  whose  history,  as  such,  can  never  be  written  by  any 
mortal  man  with  any  degree  of  completeness. 

In  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  is  included  not  only  the  facts  of  its 
conception  and  development,  but  also  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  humanity 
from  the  time  when  fallen  man  started  on  his  weary  and  blood-stained 
pathway  from  the  Garden  of  Paradise.  Pennsylvania  is  a  result  of  all 
of  the  struggles  of  humanity  from  the  time  when  law  first  became  a 
factor  in  the  life  of  man. 

It  takes  almost  unlimited  ages  of  development  in  an  environment  in 
which  mere  brute  strength  is  the  only  real  law,  to  bring  man  to  the 
place  where  he  can  even  see  such  a  vision  of  human  government  as  that 
which  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  not  only  saw,  but  realized.  A  dom- 
inant force,  such  as  that  of  Alexander,  or  Caesar,  or  Nero,  or  Napoleon, 
or  Pontiac,  and  hundreds  of  other  leaders  of  men,  is  the  result  of  merely 
physical  and  political  evolution.  But,  the  production  of  such  a  character 
and  the  evolution  of  such  a  force  as  that  which  lies  back  of  William  Penn 
and  Pennsylvania,  is  brought  about  by  nothing  merely  physical  and 
political.  In  the  individual  character,  and  in  the  Commonwealth  pro- 
duced by  it,  it  is  a  spiritual  force. 

In  order  to  comprehend  the  character  of  William  Penn,  and  to  under- 
stand, with  any  degree  of  completeness  the  government  which  he 
founded,  one  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  various  elements  which 
produced  such  a  character,  and  of  the  conditions  then  existing,  not  only 
in    England,    but   throughout   the   civilized   world    which    made    Penn's 
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"Holy  Experiment"  a  real  experiment  in  government.  The  inherited 
traits,  the  environment,  the  training  of  any  man  has  much  to  do  with  the 
part  which  he  plays  in  the  world.  Every  student  of  biography  must 
take  into  consideration  not  only  the  character  of  the  particular  subject 
of  his  study,  but  also  the  causes  which  produced  such  a  character,  and 
the  environment  in  which  it  was  developed.  If  one  should  find  a  beauti- 
ful painting,  showing  the  genius  of  a  Michael  Angelo,  or  a  Titian,  in  a 
Navaho  village,  produced  by  the  hand  of  an  Indian,  he  would  regard 
such  a  work  as  an  impossible  thing.  There  can  be  no  effect  in  any- 
thing, religion,  science,  art,  government,  without  an  adequate  cause.  To 
seek  to  find  any  adequate  cause  for  such  a  character  as  that  of  William 
Penn  in  merely  physical  things,  or  in  merely  physical  or  moral  sur- 
roundings, is  an  impossible  task.  Like  Abraham  Lincoln,  whom  he 
resembles  in  many  ways,  and  unlike  whom  he  is  in  many  ways,  William 
Penn  was  far  more  distinctly  produced  by  spiritual  forces  within  his 
own  soul,  than  he  was  produced  by  heredity  or  environment.  One  seeks 
in  vain,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  some  writers,  to  find  in  his 
ancestry  any  trace  of  the  deep  devotion  to  things  spiritual,  which  was 
the  dominant  force  in  his  character.  The  Penns,  who  left  any  records  of 
their  lives,  were  rovers  of  the  "Seven  Seas,"  either  chasing  pirates,  or 
hunting  for  prizes  or  fighting  the  battles  of  their  country.  They  were 
all  active,  self-seeking  men,  dominated  entirely  by  the  things  "of  the 
flesh,"  with  little  of  the  spiritual  in  their  make-up.  They  sailed  the 
North  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Spanish  Main — they  went  to  Antwerp, 
Rotterdam,  San  Lucar,  Tunis,  Salle,  in  fact  all  of  the  ports  of  Spain, 
Holland,  Africa  and  wherever  else  the  vessels  of  those  days  entered,  the 
Penns  visited  as  commanders  or  merchants.  They  were  all  live,  am- 
bitious, efficient  men,  but  none  of  them  had  any  "visions"  at  twelve 
years  of  age  or  at  fifty. 

It  is  not  possible  in  such  a  work  as  this  to  give  a  history  of  the  life 
of  William  Penn,  but  it  is  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  main  facts  in 
his  life  as  an  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth  which  he 
founded. 

Giles  Penn,  the  grandfather  of  William  Penn  (the  Founder)  was  a 
trader  and  commander  of  a  vessel  which  traded  at  the  ports  of  the 
Moors.  On  one  of  these  trips  he  learned  that  at  Sallee  there  were  hun- 
dreds of  English  prisoners,  who  had  been  captured  by  the  pirates. 
When  he  returned  to  England,  he  told  the  King  of  these  prisoners  and 
of  what  might  be  done  to  release  them  from  captivity.  The  Council 
approved  of  an  expedition,  a  fleet  was  organized,  commanded  by  Ad- 
miral Rainsborough,  and  there  was  some  talk  of  sending  Giles  Penn 
along  as  vice-admiral.  But,  after  waiting  for  half  a  year,  Penn  was  left 
behind.     The  expedition  was  a  success,  the  English  prisoners  were  re- 
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leased,  and  the  merchants  of  London  urged  the  King  to  appoint  a 
consul  at  Salle,  in  order  to  prevent  any  future  trouble  of  the  sort. 
When  this  was  approved  and  the  Council  requested  the  merchants  to 
suggest  the  name  of  some  one  for  the  place,  they  at  once  said  Captain 
Penn.  On  the  30th  of  December,  1637,  he  was  commissioned.  When 
he  went  to  Salle,  he  left  his  ship  in  charge  of  his  son  William,  who  used 
it  in  trade  until  he  and  his  vessel  were  taken  into  the  regular  service  by 
King  Charles. 

William  Penn,  the  father  of  William,  the  founder,  when  but  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  called  into  the  service  of  the  King,  with  his  vessel,  in 
the  war  with  the  Dutch.  He  was  successful  in  this  service,  and  at 
twenty-one  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  the  service  of  the  King.  On 
one  of  his  early  trips  to  Rotterdam  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  Margaret 
Jasper,  a  rosy-cheeked  Dutch  girl.  Soon  after  having  received  his  com- 
mission as  a  captain,  he  married  her  and  they  lived  near  the  Tower,  in 
the  Parish  of  St.  Catherine.  Little  is  known  of  the  mother  of  the 
founder  of  Pennsylvania,  She  is  mentioned  a  number  of  times  in  Pepys' 
Diary.  In  one  place  the  recorder  of  the  gossip  of  this  period  says : 
"Dutch  Peg,  with  more  wit  than  Penn  himself,  was  jeered  at  first,  until 
her  friends  discovered  that  both  she  and  Captain  Penn  were  folks  to 
rise."  Pepys,  who  met  her  in  1664,  when  William  Penn  (the  son) 
was  twenty  years  of  age,  says  that  she  was  a  "fat,  short,  old  Dutch 
woman — 'mighty  homely.* " 

In  1643,  the  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Commons  as  to  the 
command  of  the  marine  was  settled  by  the  appointment  of  Warwick,  in 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  who  had  sought  to  have  Sir  John 
Pennington  put  into  the  place,  as  Lord  High  Admiral.  William  Penn 
was  put  in  command  of  the  "Fellowship,"  a  vessel  of  twenty-eight  guns, 
and  received  his  orders  to  join  the  fleet  in  the  Irish  seas.  The  vessel 
went  down  the  Thames,  but  the  commander  was  recalled  to  his  home, 
where  on  Monday,  October  14,  1644,  the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania  was 
born. 

William,  the  father,  was  a  rear-admiral  of  Ireland  the  year  after  his 
marriage,  and  in  two  years  more  was  admiral  of  the  Straits,  then  vice- 
admiral  of  England,  and  then  "general  of  the  sea"  in  the  Dutch  War. 
The  rapid  rise  of  this  young  man  from  a  captain  at  about  twenty-two  to 
vice-admiral  at  about  thirty-one,  seems  almost  beyond  comprehension 
in  these  days.  But,  conditions  were  entirely  different  in  the  English 
Navy  in  1644  from  what  they  are  to-day.  At  that  time  the  navy  was 
made  up  not  only  of  the  vessels  which  were  war  ships,  but  also  of  all 
those  in  the  merchant  marine  which  were  called  into  service  when  needed. 
These  vessels  were  all  armed,  at  all  times.  Their  commanders  had  a 
far  better  knowledge  of  seamanship  than  did  the  ofificers  in  the  regular 
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service,  who  were  often  soldiers  but  not  sailors.  There  was  not  the 
clear-cut  distinction  between  the  land  service  and  the  sea  service  which 
there  is  to-day.  Such  an  officer  as  the  young  Captain  William  Penn 
knew  more  of  actual  seamanship  than  did  many  of  the  higher  officers  in 
the  regular  naval  service  of  the  King.  And  he  must  have  had  talent  and 
ability,  or  he  could  not  have  risen  in  the  service  as  he  did,  under  both 
King  Charles  and  Cromwell.  He  had  inherited  his  love  of  the  sea  and 
his  ability  as  a  commander  from  his  father. 

Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  who  was  named  William,  which  had 
been  a  favorite  name  in  the  family  for  several  generations,  the  father 
went  on  his  cruise  in  the  Irish  sea,  and  was  engaged  in  this  service  in 
which  he  captured  many  valuable  prizes,  for  several  years.  As  he  bet- 
tered his  financial  condition  he  removed  his  wife  and  son  from  Tower 
Hill  to  a  home  in  Wanstead,  in  Essex.  A  son  Richard,  and  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  were  added  to  his  family,  with  which  he  spent  his  time  when 
on  leave  from  sea  service.  His  later  service  carried  him  into  the  ports 
which  he  had  first  entered  as  a  sailor  when  less  than  twenty  years  of 
age.  To  all  of  the  vast  changes  which  were  taking  place  in  the  political 
affairs  of  England,  he  paid  little  attention,  as  his  duties  carried  him  far 
away  from  the  scenes  which  were  being  enacted.  When  Charles  lost 
his  throne,  and  then  his  life,  and  Cromwell  became  the  Protector  of 
England,  Admiral  Penn  accepted  the  changed  conditions  and  gave  his 
service  and  that  of  the  fleet  to  the  man  who  was  to  make  the  name  of 
England  respected  and  feared  by  the  Nations  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  rather  striking  fact  of  history  that  right  at  the  time  when  the 
father  of  William  Penn  was  being  brought  into  contact  with  this  rugged 
character,  who  had  "a  massive  common  sense  and  a  grasp  of  the  realities 
of  the  present,"  but  who  did  not  have  a  vision  of  the  future,  and  who 
was  lacking  in  the  qualities  of  real  statesmanship,  that  there  should  be 
growing  up  in  England  a  boy  who  was  to  found  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  a  Commonwealth  in  which  there  should  be  realized  the  conditions 
which  even  Cromwell  never  dreamed  of,  and  which,  even  had  he  seen 
them  in  a  vision,  he  could  never  have  brought  to  realization  in  England, 
with  its  traditions  and  strifes  in  church  and  state.  Cromwell  was  an 
organizer,  but  he  was  not  a  man  of  vision.  One  of  the  things  which. the 
Protector  saw  must  be  done  was  to  bring  England's  navy  up  to  the 
standard  to  which  he  had  brought  the  army.  Blake,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  admirals  of  the  time,  was  not  a  seaman.  Cromwell  was  aware  that 
Admiral  Penn,  like  all  of  the  other  officers  and  seamen  in  the  navy  was 
a  royalist  at  heart,  but  yet,  he  also  rightly  knew  that  this  young  admiral 
was  more  anxious  to  advance  himself  than  he  was  to  stick  to  any  party. 
When,  therefore,  in  1654,  the  section  of  the  navy  under  Admiral,  or  Sea- 
General  Blake,  was  sent  to  fight  the  Spanish  fleets,  the  other  fleet,  which 
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was  sent  across  the  ocean  to  San  Domingo  and  the  West,  was  placed  in 
command  of  Admiral  Penn,  with  the  rank  of  Sea-General. 

Then  occurred  the  incident  which  throws  a  most  unfavorable  light 
upon  the  character  of  Admiral  Penn  and  which,  nevertheless,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  grant  which  Charles  II  made  to  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn 
in  later  years.  Penn,  before  sailing  on  his  mission,  sent  secret  word  to 
Charles  II,  then  living  at  Cologne,  as  Prince  Charles,  to  place  his  entire 
fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the  Prince,  if  he  would  designate  a  port  at  which 
it  would  be  received.  Unknown  to  Admiral  Penn,  Venables,  commander 
of  the  army,  had  sent  a  similar  message,  in  which  he  oflfered  the  services 
of  the  army.  Prince  Charles  declined  the  ofifer  of  Admiral  Penn  and 
Venables,  and  said  that  "he  wished  them  to  reserve  their  affections  for 
his  Majesty  till  a  more  proper  season  to  discover  them."  Prince  Charles 
knew  that  there  was  no  port  in  which  he  could  receive  the  fleet,  and  he 
had  no  money  at  his  command  to  pay  either  soldiers  or  sailors.  But 
Charles  knew  that  there  was  dissatisfaction  among  the  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  that  Admiral  Penn  and  General  Venables  were  in  sympathy 
with  him,  and  appreciated  the  messages  for  this  reason. 

Upon  this  incident  rests  the  real  basis  of  the  friendship  of  Charles 
II  and  the  house  of  Stuart  for  Admiral  Penn,  and  upon  it  ultimately  rests 
the  real  reason,  other  than  a  mere  money  one,  for  the  grant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn.  William  Penn,  the  Founder,  did 
not  inherit  many  of  his  qualities  from  his  father,  but  he  did  inherit  his 
money  and  he  did  inherit  the  friendship  of  Charles  II,  which  his  father, 
the  admiral,  had  won  for  him.  Admiral  Penn  was  not  capable  of  seeing 
the  "visions"  which  his  son  saw,  but  he  was  capable  of  seeing  the  vision 
of  the  failure  of  Cromwell's  Commonwealth,  and  he  was  wise  enough  as 
a  sailor  to  know  which  way  the  winds  were  blowing  and  to  furl  his  sails 
accordingly.  Like  nearly  all  of  the  men  and  women  of  this  period,  as 
well  as  of  many  other  periods,  Admiral  Penn,  who  had  a  desire  to  rise 
in  the  world,  made  friends  of  the  "Mammon  of  unrighteousness"  because 
he  thought  it  paid  to  do  so. 

Cromwell,  who  knew  all  about  these  secret  offers  from  Penn  and 
Venables,  did  nothing  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  fleet  on  its  expedi- 
tion. The  expedition  was  a  failure,  and  Venables  would  have  been 
completely  thrashed  before  the  walls  of  San  Domingo  had  not  Penn  sent 
his  sailors  to  his  relief.  Admiral  Penn  then  captured  Jamaica,  which 
England  still  holds  as  a  token  of  Cromwell's  time.  Upon  the  return  of 
Penn  from  this  expedition  he  was  dismissed  from  the  navy  and  thrown 
into  prison  at  the  Tower  (September  20,  1655). 

It  was  at  about  this  time  that  William  Penn,  the  Admiral's  son,  then 
tvv^elve  years  of  age,  and  living  at  Wanstead,  and  going  to  Chigwell 
School,  had  a  vision,  or  a  "religious  experience,"  as  some  would  call  it. 
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"He  was  suddenly  surprised  with  an  inward  comfort;  and,  as  he  thought, 
an  external  glory  in  the  room,  which  gave  rise  to  religious  emotions, 
during  which  he  had  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  being  of  God,  and 
that  the  soul  of  man  was  capable  of  enjoying  communication  with  Him. 
He  believed  also,  that  the  seal  of  Divinity  had  been  put  upon  him  at 
this  moment,  or  that  he  had  been  awakened  or  called  upon  to  a 
holy  life."  It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  discuss  the  question  as  to  what 
sort  of  an  "experience"  or  "vision"  this  was.  Such  things  are  not  within 
the  province  of  this  sketch.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  vision  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  on  the  way  to  Damascus,  no  matter 
what  it  was  or  how  it  was  brought  about,  it  was  something  which 
changed  and  then  moulded  the  boy's  whole  after  life,  as  the  vision  did 
that  of  the  Apostle.  The  difference  in  the  two  is  that  one  came  to  a  man 
of  mature  life  and  experience,  and  the  other  came  to  a  boy  without  ex- 
perience in  life.  The  "vision"  of  the  Apostle  has  changed  the  history  of 
the  world,  and  the  more  I  study  the  life  and  influence  of  William  Penn 
the  more  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  also,  in  a  different  way,  has 
changed  the  history  of  America,  if  not  of  the  civilized  world. 

While  confined  in  the  Tower,  the  Admiral  used  every  means  to 
obtain  his  freedom.  Before  this  was  accomplished,  he  had  to  resign  as 
general  of  the  fleet,  quit  the  service,  give  up  all  hope  of  getting  any 
share  in  the  lands  at  Jamaica,  and  live  at  his  Irish  estate,  near  Cork.  He 
left  London,  gave  up  the  home  at  Wanstead,  and  sailed  for  Ireland, 
where  he  lived  at  Macroom,  near  Cork,  on  the  estate  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  Cromwell  previously.  Here  he  lived  for  more  than  three 
years,  looking  after  his  estate  at  Macroom  and  the  neighboring  one  of 
Killcrea.  And  here  his  eldest  son,  William,  assisted  him  in  such  things  as 
a  boy  of  his  age  could  do.  There  were  good  tutors  to  be  had  to  instruct 
the  boy,  so  that  at  fifteen  years  of  age  he  was  ready  to  go  to  Oxford. 

In  1659  Cromwell  died,  and  Penn  soon  heard  of  the  news  at  Macroom. 
He  immediately  got  into  correspondence  with  the  friends  of  Prince 
Charles.  In  a  short  time  he  went  to  see  Charles,  in  the  Low  Countries, 
and  was  knighted  by  him.  Admiral  Penn  was  now  Sir  William  Penn, 
which,  no  doubt,  pleased  him  mightily.  The  estate  which  he  had  occu- 
pied at  Macroom,  had  been  confiscated  from  Lord  Muskerry,  whom 
Charles  II  had  created  Earl  of  Clancarty.  Charles  was  anxious  to 
restore  the  estate  in  Ireland  to  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  his  father. 
Therefore,  much  as  he  liked  Sir  William  Penn,  he  asked  him  to  give  up 
this  estate,  which  he  had  so  much  improved,  at  once,  and,  in  return,  he 
would  give  him  another  one  equally  as  good.  Penn  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  navy,  with  a  salary  of  500  pounds  a  year  and  quar- 
ters in  the  Navy  Gardens.  Sir  William  Penn  and  Lady  Penn  now  occu- 
pied a  position  in  which  they  could  mingle  with  the  cavaliers,  join  in 
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their  festivities  and  look  with  contempt  upon  the  Puritans,  who  looked 
with  horror  upon  the  doings  of  Charles  and  his  dissolute  court.  Sir 
William  Penn  was  on  the  high  tide  of  favor.  He  was  made  Governor 
of  the  town  and  commander  of  the  fort  at  Kinsale,  which  gave  him  the 
title  of  Admiral  of  Ireland.  He  had  an  income  from  his  two  positions  of 
900  pounds  a  year,  and  could,  with  that  amount  of  money  live  accord- 
ing to  his  tastes.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  other  favors  which  his  King 
showered  upon  him,  the  Lord  Justices,  at  the  King's  request,  had  found 
for  him,  in  place  of  Macroom,  an  estate  at  Shangarry  Castle,  Ireland. 
Everything  which  he  had  dreamed  of,  even  a  peerage,  seemed  possible  of 
realization. 

One  has  but  to  read  the  Diary  of  Pepys  in  order  to  have  some  idea  of 
the  life  which  Sir  William  and  Lady  Penn  lived,  when  everything  had  a 
rosy  hue  to  both  of  them.  Surely,  if  ever  a  young  man  had  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  social  position  before  him  that  man  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Penn.  His  father,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  the  position  which  this 
boy  should  occupy,  decided  that  he  should  go  to  Oxford,  where  he  would 
meet  the  class  of  people  he  wished  him  to  mingle  with. 

William  Penn  entered  Christ  Church  College  as  a  gentleman-com- 
moner, under  the  auspices  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York,  in  October, 
1660. 

Soon  after  Charles  II  ascended  the  throne,  the  Dutch  again  began 
to  dream  of  naval  supremacy.  War  was  declared  by  England.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  made  Great  Captain  Commander,  and  was  placed  on 
board  the  flagship  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  "Royal  Charles."  On  the 
24th  of  March,  1665,  the  Duke  and  Sir  William,  accompanied  by  many 
famous  men,  went  on  board  the  vessel.  William  Penn  was  with  his 
father,  and  saw  some  of  the  engagements  between  the  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish vessels.  On  the  23d  of  April,  1665,  William  Penn  was  landed  at 
Harwich  with  dispatches  from  the  Duke  of  York  for  the  King.  He  was 
commanded  to  ride  as  fast  as  possible,  deliver  the  message  and  inform 
the  King  of  the  movements  of  the  fleet.  He  reached  Whitehall  and  de- 
livered the  messages  to  the  King,  who  arose  from  bed  in  order  to  receive 
him.  The  anticipated  fight  with  the  Dutch  fleet,  which  took  place  in 
June,  was  a  victory  for  the  English.  The  Duke  of  York,  as  first  in 
rank,  was  given  credit  for  the  victory.  But  he  was  just  enough  to  share 
the  honor  with  Sir  William  Penn,  who  was  the  real  commander  of  the 
fleet. 

This  was  the  last  sea  fight  in  which  Admiral  Penn  took  part.  Pepys, 
in  his  Diary,  makes  several  mentions  of  the  Penns  at  about  this  time. 
None  of  them  are  very  complimentary,  either  to  the  father  or  the  mother 
of  William  Penn.  But,  Pepys  has  little  good  to  say  of  any  of  the  people 
with  whom  he  mingled.     He  is  apt  to  charge  others  with  all  of  the  faults 
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which  he  himself  had  in  abundance.  In  one  of  these  notes  he  says : 
"In  the  evening  at  Sir  W.  Pen's  with  my  wife  at  supper;  he  in  a  mad, 
ridiculous,  drunken  humour;  and  it  seems  there  have  been  some  late  dis- 
tances between  his  lady  and  him  as  my  (wife)  tells  me."  (V,  434). 

When  Sir  William  died,  on  the  i6th  of  September,  1670,  being 
but  forty-nine  years  and  four  months  old.  He  left  a  considerable  estate 
to  his  son  William,  Margaret  being  married.  Lady  Penn  was  given  a 
life  interest  in  his  estate.  The  estate  brought  William  Penn  about  1,500 
pounds  a  year.  At  various  times  he  had  loaned  the  Crown  sums  of 
money.  This,  with  interest  and  the  arrears  in  his  salary,  amounted  to 
about  15,000  pounds  when  Charles  II  made  the  grant  of  the  province — 
eleven  years  later.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  amount  due  him  was 
about  12,000  pounds. 

Before  he  died,  he  talked  a  great  deal  with  his  son,  and  approved  of 
what  he  had  done. 


Pa.— 10 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  WILLIAM  PENN. 

During  the  years  when  William  Penn,  the  father,  was  making  a  name 
for  himself  in  his  service  on  the  seas,  the  son  was  growing  up  in  the 
quiet  Puritan  village  of  Wanstead.  He  was  fond  of  the  out-door  life  but 
was  a  good  student  at  the  Chigwell  School,  which  was  also  Puritan  in 
its  influence.  Of  his  father  he  saw  little,  save  on  the  shore  leaves  which 
he  spent  with  his  little  family  at  Wanstead.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that 
the  son  at  this  time  was  denied  the  companionship  and  influence  of  his 
father,  and  was  allowed  to  develop  in  an  atmosphere  such  as  was  found 
in  the  little  villages  in  which  he  spent  these  early  years.  That  atmos- 
phere was  distinctively  Puritan.  The  sea-going  father  had  nothing 
in  his  character  that  was  in  sympathy  with  the  attitude  of  the  Puritan 
to  the  "World"  and  its  pleasures  and  ambitions.  Pennsylvania  might 
never  have  been  founded  by  William  Penn,  had  the  father  remained 
at  home  to  influence  the  son  by  his  personal  companionship  and  example. 
That  he  was  most  vitally  interested  in  his  son  is  shown  by  everything 
which  he  tried  to  do  to  mould  his  character  along  the  lines  which  most 
appealed  to  him.  As  it  was,  other  influences  were  at  work  upon  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  boy,  developing  his  character  along  lines  which 
were  totally  dififerent  from  the  hopes  and  ambitions  of  the  father.  It 
was  only  in  the  closing  hours  of  his  life  that  the  father  revealed  that 
he  had  in  his  own  soul  the  germ  of  spiritual  understanding,  which  the 
son  already  had  carefully  nurtured  in  the  early  days  of  his  boyhood. 
The  religious  discussions  at  Wanstead  made  their  impress  upon  the  soul 
of  the  boy,  and  these  were  but  made  the  deeper  by  his  life  at  Oxford. 

The  "vision"  which  he  had  during  his  twelfth  year,  which  is  ment- 
ioned in  the  previous  chapter,  could  not  have  been  possible  had  not  the 
boy  been  prepared  for  it  by  the  life  which  he  had  lived.  The  boy  Samuel 
was  prepared  to  hear  the  voice  which  spoke  to  him,  as  the  boy  William 
Penn  was  prepared  to  see  the  "external  glory  in  the  room."  Such  "ex- 
periences" do  not  come  to  boys  or  men  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
soul  leading  up  to  them. 

When  he  was  sixteen  years  of  age,  William  Penn  entered  Christ 
Church  College,  Oxford.  Here  things  were  in  a  turmoil.  The  Puritan 
element,  with  which  Penn  was  in  sympathy  because  of  his  contact  with 
it  at  Wanstead  and  at  school,  was  rapidly  disappearing  as  an  influence, 
and,  upon  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  to  the  throne,  the  Cavalier  influ- 
ence became  dominant.  As  in  all  such  changes,  the  pendulum  swang  to 
the  extreme.     The  severity  of  discipline  and  life  gave  place  to  shocking 
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laxness.  Everything  was  done  to  shock  the  Puritan  conscience.  The 
influence  of  the  pleasure-loving-  Court  of  Charles  reached  the  University, 
in  which  many  of  the  students  sought  to  imitate  the  vices  and  follies  of 
Whitehall. 

It  seems  that  the  very  things  which  Penn,  the  father,  did  to  advance 
the  son  along  the  lines  of  worldly  place  and  pleasure,  which  he  regarded 
as  being  the  chief  ends  of  living,  had  the  very  opposite  result.  Every 
surrounding  at  Oxford  at  this  time  was  such  as  to  lead  a  young  man, 
with  little  effort,  along  the  pathway  strewn  with  sensual  enjoyment.  As 
one  writer  says,  "the  University  was  being  turned  into  a  den  of  rakes 
and  dupes."  Many  a  country  boy  has  been  transported  from  the  pure 
air  and  green  forests  into  an  atmosphere  such  as  exists  about  some  Col- 
leges even  to-day,  and  has  been  ruined  by  it  even  with  the  opposition 
of  fathers  and  mothers  to  such  a  life.  But,  here  was  a  boy  of  sixteen 
from  a  country  town,  thrown  into  the  most  dissipated  and  morally 
corrupt  environment,  with  the  example  of  the  sons  of  the  leading  families 
of  the  Kingdom,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  the  throwing  of  himself 
into  the  mad  swirl  of  pleasure  would  meet  with  the  approval  of  his  father, 
turning  his  back  upon  it  all  and  listening  to  the  preaching  of  Thomas 
Loe,  a  Quaker,  who  went  further  away  from  the  "world"  and  its  pleasures 
than  even  the  Puritans  had  gone.  And  William  Penn  was  not  a  weak- 
ling in  any  sense.  He  was  a  lover  of  athletic  sports,  of  fine  appearence, 
and,  as  he  demonstrated  a  few  years  after,  he  could  disarm  an  antagonist 
with  the  sword,  in  an  age  when  fencing  was  an  almost  necessary  art  for 
protection,  as  well  as  for  amusement.  William  Penn  was  in  no  sense  a 
typical  "Sunday  School  Boy,"  of  the  days  when  such  a  title  was  a  sign 
that  its  holder  was  not  a  genuine  boy.  He  was  also  an  aristocrat  at 
heart,  with  all  of  the  natural  tastes  and  desires  of  such. 

The  preaching  of  Thomas  Loe  made  a  greater  impression  upon  the  soul 
of  William  Penn  than  did  the  two  years  which  he  spent  at  Oxford.  What 
this  man  said  was  in  full  harmony  with  what  he  himself  had  felt  when 
he  had  his  "vision"  as  a  boy  of  twelve.  Plis  breaking  away  from  all 
rituals,  creeds,  and  sacraments,  and  his  emphasis  upon  the  "inward 
light"  appealed  to  this  young  man  because  he  himself  had  thought  of 
these  things.  It  was  at  this  time  that  William  Penn  first  heard  of  the 
plan  of  the  Quakers  of  having  a  place  of  refuge  in  the  New  World,  to 
which  they  could  go  in  order  to  escape  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  subject  by  both  Churchman  and  Puritan.  At  this  very  time, 
Josiah  Cole,  a  Quaker  living  in  America,  was  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions of  George  Fox,  and  was  seeking  for  a  place  to  which  the  Quakers 
could  go  to  form  a  Colony  among  the  Susquehannocks,  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  This  plan  made  a  great  impression  upon  Penn,  as  he 
says,  "I  had  an  opening  of  joy  as  to  these  parts,  in   1661,  at  Oxford." 
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Here  at  Oxford  started  the  train  of  thought  in  the  mind  of  Penn,  which 
led,  twenty  years  later,  to  a  realization  of  a  Commonwealth  such  as 
Thomas  Loe  first  suggested  to  him  in  his  preaching  at  Oxford.  It  is 
passing  strange  by  what  small  beginnings  and  by  what  devious  paths 
great  things  are  sometimes  accomplished. 

William  Penn  went  on  with  his  life  at  Oxford,  attending  the  lectures, 
but  also  attending  the  preaching  of  Loe,  until  an  order  was  issued  that 
all  of  the  students  should,  as  had  been  the  old  custom,  wear  surplices 
in  chapel.  Then  Penn  and  his  friends  arose  in  rebellion  "fell  upon  those 
students  who  appeared  in  surplices,  and  he  and  they  together  tore  them 
everywhere  over  their  heads."  William  Penn  evidently  had  the  true 
"college  spirit."  For  this  act  of  "non-conformity"  he  was  tried  and 
expelled  from  the  college.    Thus  ended  Penn's  training  at  Oxford. 

His  return  to  the  Navy  Gardens  was  not  the  cause  of  much  rejoicing 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiral,  who  was  then  at  the  summit  of  his  career. 
He  had  reached  a  real  position  in  affairs  and  in  society.  He  was  a  Naval 
Commissioner,  Member  of  Parliament,  Governor  of  Kinsale,  Admiral 
of  Ireland,  and  a  few  more  things,  besides  being  a  friend  of  the  Duke 
of  York  and  a  favorite  of  the  King.  His  wife  and  his  daughter  Margaret 
occupied  a  social  position.  They  were  all  in  a  position  which  even  the 
satirical  Pepys,  who  frequently  enjoyed  their  hospitality,  could  not 
doubt.  To  have  his  eldest  child,  whom  he  really  loved,  expelled  from 
Oxford  for  consorting  with  such  a  common  and  vulgar  class  of  people 
as  the  Quakers  were  then  regarded,  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  vanity  of 
Sir  William  Penn,  Commissioner  of  the  Navy,  etc. 

When  he  returned  to  his  father's  home,  he  was  argued  with,  whipped 
and  then  turned  out  of  doors — "The  bitter  usage  I  underwent  when  I 
returned  to  my  father — whipping,  beating,  and  turning  out  of  doors  in 
1662."  The  son,  of  course,  came  back  to  his  home,  and  his  father  thought 
to  change  his  habits  and  character  by  sending  him  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  France  with  a  company  of  young  men  who  belonged  to  the  best  soci- 
ety, and  who  would,  therefore  be  well  qualified  for  the  task  of  breaking 
this  too  religious  young  man  into  the  ways  of  the  "world,"  which  he 
seemed  to  hate.  It  does  not  often  fall  to  the  lot  of  fathers  in  these  days 
to  have  to  resort  to  such  extreme  measures  in  order  to  bring  their  sons, 
who  have  been  expelled  from  College,  to  look  with  favorable  eyes  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  world.  Sometimes  such  sons  are  sent  out  West 
to  live  on  a  ranch  in  solitude  for  a  few  years,  but  they  are  not  sent  so 
far  away  as  Paris  and  given  all  the  money  they  can  spend,  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  their  senses,  as  Admiral  Penn  hoped  to  do  with  his  son 
William. 

While  in  Paris,  William  Penn  met  with  some  of  the  most  interesting 
people  in  the  gay  city.     He  entered  into  the  gay  life  with  seeming  inter- 
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est,  but  kept  himself  entirely  free  from  the  vices  and  follies  of  the  French 
center  of  pleasure. 

It  was  while  in  Paris  that  he  had  the  experience  with  an  antagonist, 
which  shows  the  real  manliness  of  the  young-  fellow.  One  night,  when 
returning  from  a  party,  a  man  met  him,  and  told  him  to  draw  and  defend 
himself  because  he  had  treated  him  with  contempt,  because  he  had  dis- 
regarded his  salutation.  Penn  attempted  to  show  the  fellow  that  no  in- 
sult had  been  intended,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  whatever  for  a 
fight.  But,  the  man  grew  more  and  more  angry,  until  Penn  finally  with- 
drew his  sword  from  its  scabbard  and  made  ready  to  fight.  A  few 
people,  attracted  by  the  clatter  of  the  swords,  came  to  watch  the  duel. 
Penn  made  a  few  passes,  and  then  by  a  sudden  twist  of  his  sword,  he 
threw  the  weapon  of  his  antagonist  away  from  him.  According  to  the 
code  of  the  time,  he  had  a  right  to  kill  his  disarmed  foe,  but,  instead 
of  doing  so,  he  picked  up  the  sword,  gave  it  to  the  man,  and  with  a 
polite  bow,  walked  away.  William  Penn  was  in  no  sense  whatever  a 
"milk-sop"  or  a  long-faced  hypocrite.  Even  in  the  pleasures  and  the 
excitements  of  Paris,  he  was  a  man  who  down  in  his  real  self  was  con- 
secrated to  a  supreme  cause,  from  which  nothing  could  swerve  him. 

Afterwards,  when  he  was  arrested  for  preaching  in  the  streets  in 
England,  Sir  John  Robinson,  at  his  trial  said  that  he  had  been  as  bad 
as  other  people,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  Penn  replied,  "I  make  this 
bold  challenge  to  all  men,  women  and  children  upon  earth,  justly  to 
accuse  me  with  ever  having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me  swear,  utter  a  curse, 
or  speak  one  obscene  word  (much  less  that  I  ever  made  it  my  practice). 
I  speak  this  to  God's  glory,  that  has  ever  preserved  me  from  the  power 
of  those  pollutions,  and  that  from  a  child  begot  an  hatred  in  me  towards 
them." 

William  Penn  went  for  a  short  time  to  the  Protestant  College  at 
Saumur,  where  he  studied  the  classics  and  the  early  literature  of  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  much  of  the  Church 
Fathers,  from  whose  works  he  frequently  quoted  in  later  years. 

He  travelled  through  Switzerland  and  Italy  and  returned  to  London 
in  the  summer  of  1664.  His  father  was  pleased  to  see  the  change  in  the 
boy's  appearence,  as  well  as  in  his  attitude  to  life.  Pepys  says  in  his 
Diary  for  August  1664,  "This  day  my  wife  tells  me  Mr.  Pen,  Sir  Wil- 
liam's son,  is  come  back  from  France  and  came  to  visit  her.  A  most 
modish  person  grown,  she  says,  a  fine  gentleman." — "After  dinner  comes 
Mr.  Pen  to  visit  me,  and  staid  an  hour  talking  with  me.  I  perceive 
something  of  learning  he  hath  got,  but  a  great  deal  if  not  too  much  of 
the  vanity  of  the  French  garb,  and  afifected  manner  of  speech  and  gait. 
I  fear  all  real  profit  he  hath  made  of  his  travel  will  signify  little."  (Vol. 
IV.  228-231). 
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William  Penn  was  now,  as  the  Admiral  regarded  him,  a  true  courtier. 
He  wore  his  sword,  he  had  polished  manners,  he  dressed  well  and  he 
spoke  French  most  fluently.  The  young  man  was  about  twenty  years 
of  age.  He  was  fine  looking,  with  clear-cut  features,  large,  open  eyes, 
wore  his  hair  long  and  parted  in  the  middle,  and  was  in  every  way  a 
most  attractive  young  man.  He  was  entered  by  his  father  at  Lincoln's 
Inn  to  learn  the  law  to  fit  him  more  fully  for  the  position  which  his 
father  saw  he  was  so  well  qualified  as  a  courtier  and  a  gentleman,  to 
succeed  his  father  at  the  court  of  the  king. 

Then  came  the  war  with  Llolland,  when  Admiral  Penn  reached  the 
height  of  his  reputation  as  an  officer  in  the  King's  Navy.  In  the  same 
month  (June,  1665)  the  plague  broke  out  in  London.  The  worst  spot 
in  London  was  in  the  region  about  the  Tower  and  the  Navy  Gardens. 
William  Penn,  the  son,  had  gone  with  his  father  on  the  expedition,  as 
mentioned  previously.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  the  pestilence  was 
raging  everywhere,  so  he,  with  many  others  went  to  the  country,  in  order 
to  escape  the  dread  plague.  Here,  in  the  green  fields,  and  under  the 
blue  sky  and  away  from  the  turmoil  and  excitement  of  London,  the 
young  man  had  opportunity  to  again  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  real  self  for  the  first  time  since  he  had  left  the  quiet  village  of  Wan- 
stead,  about  six  years  before.  Like  many  another  young  man,  who  gets 
back  to  "God's  Country"  after  years  in  the  busy  life  of  the  city,  William 
Penn  got  back  to  the  boy  who  had  the  vision  when  but  twelve  years 
old.  When  his  father  returns  from  his  great  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet,  he  finds  a  silent  and  thoughtful  young  man,  in  place  of  the  cavalier 
which  he  had  left  at  the  Navy  Gardens.  He  no  longer  speaks  French, 
or  carries  his  hat  in  his  hand,  or  dresses  like  a  courtier.  He  is  back 
again  to  where  he  was  when  he  came  home  from  Oxford.  So  the  great 
Sea-General  Penn  decides  to  give  him  the  same  sort  of  treatment  which 
was  so  effectual  before.  This  time  he  is  to  be  sent  to  Dublin,  where 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  held  a  most  merry  court. 
Afterwards  he  was  to  go  to  Shangarry  Castle,  on  his  father's  estate, 
where  he  could  be  kept  busy. 

William  went  to  Dublin  and  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  and 
then  went  to  Shangarry  where  he  was  kept  busy  looking  after  the  afifairs 
of  the  estate.  While  at  Dublin,  a  mutiny  broke  out  at  Carrickfergus, 
and  Penn  went  with  Lord  Arran  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  In  this 
mission  the  young  Penn  was  the  coolest  and  the  bravest  of  the  force 
which  attacked  and  then  stormed  the  fort.  When  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
wrote  to  Admiral  Penn,  telling  him  of  his  son's  action,  he  recommended 
that  he  be  given  command  of  the  company  at  Kinsdale — of  which  the 
Admiral  was  Governor — .  But,  the  Admiral  thought  that  such  a  posi- 
tion would  make  the  son  too  vain,  and  that  he  was  too  young  for  such 
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a  position.  Here  is  where  the  elder  Penn  made  another  mistake.  Wil- 
liam Penn,  his  son,  was  at  this  time  eager  for  such  a  position.  The  in- 
herited traits  of  the  soldier  had  come  to  the  front  and  the  taste  of  military 
life  which  he  had,  when  on  the  mission  to  Carrickfergus,  had  given  him 
the  desire  for  more.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  portrait,  of  the  youth 
clad  in  steel  armor,  with  lace  at  the  throat,  with  the  large  beautiful  eyes 
and  handsome,  strong  face,  was  painted.  Had  the  Admiral  granted  the 
request  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  and  yielded  to  the  desires  of  his  son 
at  this  time,  the  youth  clad  in  the  armor  of  glistening  steel  might  have 
made  a  name  on  the  pages  of  English  history  as  a  warrior  and  leader 
of  armies,  but  he  never  would  have  become  the  leader  of  the  Quaker 
movement,  nor  the  Founder  of  the  Commonwealth  across  the  sea.  Thus 
again  did  Admiral  Penn  play  into  the  hand  of  Eternal  Destiny  in  dealing 
with  his  son.  He  thought  that  the  boy  was  too  young  to  be  a  Captain 
at  twenty-two,  and  told  him  to  lead  a  "sober  life"  at  Kinsale  as  a  Clerk 
of  the  Cheque,  instead  of  being  too  "rash"  and  wanting  to  be  a  Captain. 
The  young  man  managed  the  affairs  of  his  position,  and  was  later  called 
back  to  London  by  the  Admiral  for  matters  relating  to  Shangarry  Castle, 
which  were  to  come  before  the  Land  Commissioners.  William  went  to 
London,  and  while  there  his  sister  Margaret  was  married.  (Feb.  15,  1667). 
When  he  returned  to  his  office  in  Ireland,  he  was  taken  up  only  with  its 
duties  and  the  care  of  the  estate. 

One  day  he  went  to  Cork  on  business,  and  while  there  he  heard  that 
Thomas  Loe  was  in  the  town.  He  went  to  hear  him  preach.  The  sermon 
was  on  the  text,  "There  is  a  faith  that  overcomes  the  world,  and  there 
is  a  faith  that  is  overcome  by  the  world."  The  sermon  of  Loe  came 
home  to  Penn's  soul  as  a  direct  message  from  Heaven.  He  was  allowing 
the  world  to  overcome  the  faith  which  was  in  him.  He  was  submitting 
himself  to  the  laws  and  the  customs  and  the  ambitions  of  the  world, 
rather  than  making  the  faith  which  he  had  within  him  the  power  to 
trample  under  foot  all  of  the  things  which  belonged  to  the  world.  His 
mind  was  made  up.  From  that  time  forward  he  would  lay  hold  of  the 
faith  which  overcame  the  world.  He  would  become  a  Quaker,  and  all 
that  the  term  implied.  From  this  time  forward  there  was  no  wavering. 
He  took  his  position  and  he  held  it,  through  good  report  and  through 
evil  report,  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

The  author  has  often  thought  of  the  resemblance  between  the  experi- 
ences and  training  of  the  great  Lawgiver  and  Founder  of  the  Israelites, 
as  a  Nation,  and  that  of  the  first  real  Lawgiver  and  Founder  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Moses  was  brought  up  as  an  Aristocrat  at  the  court  of  the 
Ruler  of  Egypt.  His  whole  early  life  was  spent  in  touch  with  the  luxury 
and  the  honors  which  belonged  to  the  court  of  a  Pharoah.  And  yet,  be- 
cause of  the  vision  at  the  Burning  Bush,  he  threw  himself  with  the  suf- 
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faring  and  afflicted,  and  "refused  to  be  called  the  son  of  Pharoah's 
daughter ;  choosing  rather  to  share  ill  treatment  with  the  people  of  God, 
than  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  sin  for  a  season ;  accounting  the  reproach 
of  Christ  greater  riches  than  the  treasures  of  Egypt."  He  turned  his 
back  upon  all  of  the  opportunities  which  Egypt  had  to  offer,  and  started 
out  on  his  mission  to  lead  the  oppressed  bond-servants  to  a  Land  of 
Promise.  So,  William  Penn  turned  away  from  all  of  the  honors  which 
were  directly  in  his  pathway,  to  take  up  the  cause  of  the  persecuted 
and  ill  treated,  to  be  persecuted  and  ill  treated  with  them,  because  he 
was  not  disobedient  to  the  vision  which  came  to  him  as  a  boy,  and  which 
was  deepened  in  the  visions  which  Thomas  Loe  gave  to  him  at  Oxford 
and  at  Cork,  And,  like  the  great  Founder  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Israel,  he  sought  to  lead  the  afflicted  and  persecuted,  not  only  of  Eng- 
land, but  of  the  whole  World  into  a  Land  of  Promise,  in  which  he  could 
lay  the  foundations  of  a  commonwealth,  which  would  grant  to  men  and 
women  a  real  liberty  of  soul  to  worship  God,  without  let  or  hindrance. 

On  Tuesday,  September  3,  1667,  the  people  who  had  been  influenced 
by  the  teaching  of  Fox  and  Loe  held  a  meeting.  The  police  and  soldiers 
broke  into  the  place  of  meeting  and  arrested  the  people  who  were  there 
and  carried  them  to  the  mayor.  When  this  official  saw  the  young  Lord 
of  Shangarry  Castle  among  this  group,  he  offered  to  release  him  if  he 
would  give  bonds  for  his  good  behavior.  This  Penn  refused  to  do,  as 
he  said  that  the  meeting  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  doing  anything 
illegal,  but  was  simply  for  the  worship  of  God.  He  was  then  placed  in 
prison,  from  which  he  wrote  the  protest  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  asking 
to  be  released  on  the  grounds  of  the  unlawfulness  of  the  arrest,  and  the 
danger  of  interfering  with  the  religious  worship  of  the  people. 

Penn's  letter  had  the  desired  effect,  as  he  was  released  from  prison, 
but  his  companions  remained.  The  name  of  William  Penn  had  more 
effect  upon  the  Lord  President  of  Munster  than  had  the  justice  of  the 
protest  in  his  letter. 

The  Admiral  heard  of  the  doings  of  his  son  in  Ireland  and  called 
him  home.  He  was  angry  because  he  thought  that  the  young  man  had 
been  entirely  reformed  by  his  trip  to  France  and  by  the  experiences 
while  at  Dublin.  William  reached  home  shortly  before  Christmas,  1667, 
and  his  father  was  somewhat  softened  towards  him  when  he  saw  that  he 
was  wearing  the  same  gay  clothes  and  also  his  sword,  and  that  he  looked 
about  as  usual.  But,  he  soon  discovered  that  the  clothing  had  little  to 
do  with  the  feeling  of  the  heart  and  soul.  They  had  various  discussions 
about  the  matters  on  which  they  differed,  and  the  result  was  that  Wil- 
liam was  again  turned  out  of  his  father's  house. 

On  the  29th  of  December,  shortly  before  he  was  shown  the  door  bv 
his  father,  Mrs.  Turner  called  upon  the  Pepys  for  an  evening  of  gossip. 
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as  was  her  frequent  custom,  and,  as  Pepys  records,  "and  there,  among 
other  talk,  she  tells  me  that  Mr.  William  Pen,  who  has  lately  come 
over  from  Ireland,  is  a  Quaker  again,  or  some  very  melancholy  thing; 
that  he  cares  for  no  company,  nor  comes  into  any." 

William  Penn  was  gladly  welcomed  by  his  Quaker  friends,  among 
whom  he  was  regarded  as  a  "public  Friend,"  or  as  others  would  say,  a 
preacher  or  leader.  His  mother  supplied  him  with  money,  as  he  had  lost 
his  position  as  Clerk  of  the  Cheque.  Within  a  few  months  he  was  back 
in  his  father's  house,  but  there  was  little  sympathy  shown  him  or  his 
opinions  by  the  disappointed  Admiral.  The  father  could  not  comprcr 
hend  the  stand  which  this  son  of  his  had  taken,  and  he  made  him  realize 
that  fact. 

Having  laid  aside  the  sword,  William  took  up  the  pen  as  his  weapon 
to  defend  himself  and  his  Quaker  friends.  His  first  document  was  en- 
titled "Truth  Exalted,"  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  that  Roman 
Catholic,  Churchmen  and  Puritans  were  all  mistaken,  and  that  the  only 
true  faith  was  that  of  the  Quakers,  and  that  with  them  faith  and  practice 
went  together. 


CHAPTER  III. 
WILLIAM  PENN,  THE  QUAKER  AND   FOUNDER. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  author  to  follow  the  development  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  as  the  leader  of  the  Quaker  movement  during  the  years  that 
follow,  when,  because  of  his  social  position  and  because  of  his  real 
ability,  he  became  the  real  head  of  the  movement  in  England.  His  first 
tract  was  followed  by  many  others,  written  in  the  language  of  religious 
discussion  of  the  period,  which  was  one  of  almost  endless  discussion 
and  controversy.  In  "Truth  Exalted,"  Penn  gives  a  good  example  of  the 
form  and  style  of  all  of  the  tracts  which  were  published  during  this  time. 
He  says,  "Come,  answer  me  first,  you  Papists,  where  did  the  scriptures 
enjoin  baby-baptism,  churching  of  women,  marrying  by  priests,  holy 
water  to  frighten  the  devil?  Come  now,  you  that  are  called  Protestants, 
and  first  those  who  are  called  Episcopalians,  where  do  the  Scriptures  own 
such  persecutors,  false  prophets,  tithemongers,  deniers  of  revelations, 
opposers  of  perfection,  men-pleasers,  time-servers,  unprofitable 
teachers  ?" 

He  soon  wrote  a  tract  entitled,  in  short,  "The  Sandy  Foundation 
Shaken,"  in  which  he  attacked  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement  and  also 
that  of  the  Trinity.  Pepys  says  of  this  pamphlet,  "I  find  it  so  well  writ 
as  I  think  it  is  too  good  for  him  ever  to  have  writ  it ;  and  it  is  a  serious 
sort  of  book  and  not  fit  for  anybody  to  read."  The  book  had  been 
printed  without  the  license  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  through  the 
efiforts  of  Lord  Arlington,  and  his  desire  to  humiliate  the  Admiral, 
Penn  was  illegally  committed  to  prison  in  the  Tower,  where  Sir  John 
Robinson,  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  not  at  all  anxious  to  receive 
him,  upon  the  mere  verbal  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Arlington 
had  no  more  authority  to  make  such  a  commitment  than  had  Robinson. 
But,  Penn  was  put  in  prison  at  the  Tower,  where  he  remained  for  about 
nine  months,  notwithstanding  the  various  efforts  to  have  him  released. 
He  was  charged  with  hersey  and  blasphemy,  both  of  which  charges  he 
denied.  While  in  the  tower  he  wrote  "No  Cross,  No  Crown,"  in  which 
he  gives  the  basis  upon  which  rested  the  Quaker  faith  and  practice. 
Many  of  the  things  which  he  says  in  this  book,  which  were  then  rather 
startling  to  the  formalists  of  the  time,  have  long  been  accepted  as  the 
truth  by  nearly  all  of  the  spiritually  minded  Christians  of  the  World, 
regardless  of  sect.  As  Dr.  George  Hodges  well  says,  in  his  "William 
Penn,"  "Penn  gave  Quaker  theology  a  systematic  and  dignified  state- 
ment."   Neither  Fox  or  Loe  had  the  ability  to  do  this. 

After  much  discussion  and  many  efforts  of  friends,  as  well  as  foes, 
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Penn  was  released  by  an  order  dated  July  28,  1669,  instructing  Robinson 
to  deliver  the  prisoner  to  Sir  William  Penn. 

During  his  imprisonment  Penn  says,  "As  I  saw  very  few,  so  I  saw 
them  but  seldom,  except  my  own  father  and  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  the  present 
Bishop  of  Worcester.  The  one  came  as  my  relation,  the  other  at  the 
king's  command,  to  endeavour  my  change  of  judgement.  But  as  I  told 
him,  and  he  told  the  king,  that  the  Tower  was  the  worst  argument  in 
the  world  to  convince  me,  for  whoever  was  in  the  wrong  those  who 
used  force  for  religion,  never  could  be  in  the  right."  (Memoirs,  Hist. 
Soc.  Pa.  III.  239). 

Sir  Admiral  William  Penn,  who  was  in  failing  health,  admired  the 
heroic  spirit  and  endurance  of  his  son,  while  confined  as  a  prisoner  in  a 
place  which  nearly  broke  his  own  spirit  when  he  was  there.  Upon  his 
release  he  sent  him  to  Ireland  to  look  after  his  estates  there.  William 
remained  in  Ireland  for  a  year,  and  then  returned  to  his  father,  who  was 
fast  declining  in  health.  It  was  not  long  until  he  was  again  arrested,  for 
preaching  and  holding  a  meeting,  in  Gracechurch  Street,  he  was  tried 
and  with  others  imprisoned  at  Newgate.  He  was  released  by  the  pay- 
ment of  his  fine  by  his  father,  against  his  wishes. 

But  the  Admiral  was  upon  his  death-bed  and  William  went  directly 
from  Newgate  to  Wanstead,  where  he  found  his  father  a  changed  man 
from  what  he  had  been  in  the  days  when  he  returned  from  Oxford  and 
later  from  Dublin.  The  world  was  fast  fading  from  him,  and  with  it 
there  faded  the  glory  and  honor  which  he  had  esteemed  so  highly.  The 
dying  father  was  more  in  sympathy  with  the  ideals  of  the  son  than  the 
ambitious  Admiral  had  ever  been  with  him  in  the  living  years  which 
had  gone  by.  The  maxims  which  he  gave  his  children  might  have  been 
written  by  the  son,  whom  he  had  twice  turned  out  of  doors,  for  practic- 
ing what  he  now  preached.     He  said : 

First,  let  nothing  in  this  world  tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience;  so  you  will 
keep  peace  at  home,  which  will  be  a  feast  for  you  in  the  day  of  trouble.  Secondly, 
whatever  you  design  to  do,  lay  it  justly  and  time  it  seasonably,  for  that  gives  security 
and  despatch.  Lastly,  be  not  troubled  at  disappointments;  for  if  they  may  be  recov- 
ered, do  it;  if  they  cannot,  trouble  is  vain;  if  you  could  not  have  helped  it,  be  content; 
there  is  often  peace  and  profit  in  submitting  to  providence,  for  afiflictions  make  wise; 
if  you  could  have  helped  it,  let  not  trouble  exceed  your  instruction  for  another  time. 
These  rules  will  carry  you  with  firmness  and  comfort  through  this  inconsistent  world. 

The  Admiral  was  laid  to  rest  at  Wanstead,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age. 

Before  his  departure  the  father  had  sent  from  his  death-bed  a  message 
to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  also  to  the  King,  asking  them  to  take  his 
son  under  their  protecting  care  and  friendship.  James,  Catholic  though 
he  was,  gladly  undertook  this  office,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
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long-  friendship  which  existed  between  the  future  king  of  England  and 
the  Founder  of  Pennsylvania. 

Within  the  year  after  his  father's  death,  Penn  was  again  arrested 
through  the  hatred  which  Sir  John  Robinson,  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  had  for  him.  This  man,  who  could  not  understand  why  such 
a  man  with  the  position  of  Penn  should  associate  with  such  ignorant 
and  poor  people,  thought  that  there  was  something  behind  it  all.  He 
was  trying  to  stir  up  some  sort  of  a  plot  against  the  government,  or  was 
a  Jesuit  in  disguise.  When  Penn  was  tried  on  several  trumped  up 
charges,  Robinson  disposed  of  him  by  saying,  "Send  a  corporal  with  a 
file  of  musqueteers  with  him."  Penn  replied  to  this  order,  "No,  No; 
send  thy  lacquey.    I  know  the  way  to  Newgate." 

During  the  entire  period  he  spent  in  prison,  Penn  kept  writing 
pamphlets,  the  most  important  and  best  known  of  which  was  entitled 
"The  Great  Case  of  Liberty  of  Conscience." 

After  being  released  from  prison,  he  spent  some  time  in  travel 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  meeting  with  Quakers  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  religious  movements  of  the  times.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1672,  stopping  in  London  for  a  short  time  and  then  going  down 
to  Bucks,  where  he  took  a  house  at  Rickmansworth,  about  six  miles 
from  Chalfont,  where  lived  Gulielma  Maria  Springett,  a  daughter  of  Sir 
William  Springett,  with  whom  he  had  become  acquainted  in  1670.  Here 
he  had  spent  many  pleasant  and  happy  days  in  the  company  of  this  beau- 
tiful and  charming  girl,  and  the  guests,  among  whom  were  John  Mil- 
ton, Thomas  Ellwood,  Isaac  Pennington  and  others  known  to  history. 
Gulielma  Springett  had,  through  the  influence  of  her  step-father,  Isaac 
Pennington,  become  a  Quaker,  and  thus  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
life  to  which  the  young  man  William  Penn  had  devoted  himself.  Her 
tutor  was  Thomas  Ellwood.  When  she  met  with  Penn,  the  love  which 
came  almost  "at  first  sight"  was  mutual.  From  all  that  Ellwood  and 
others  say  of  her,  she  was  a  beautiful,  talented,  sweet-tempered  girl. 
They  were  married  in  the  early  spring  of  1672,  and  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  the  quiet  and  peace  of  Rickmansworth.  William  Penn  had  the 
first  real  season  of  rest,  peace  and  happiness  which  he  had  ever  known, 
in  the  company  of  this  beautiful  young  bride. 

Ten  years  later,  as  Penn  set  out  for  America  to  found  his  Province, 
he  wrote  to  this  companion,  "My  dear  wife,  remember  thou  hast  the 
love  of  my  youth,  and  much  of  the  joy  of  my  life;  the  most  beloved,  as 
well  as  the  most  worthy  of  all  earthly  comforts.  God  knows,  and  thou 
knowest  it.  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  providence's  making."  On  the 
5th  of  August,  1718,  William  Penn,  after  the  many  trials  and  disappoint- 
ments of  his  later  life,  was  buried  by  the  side  of  this  beloved  wife  of  his 
youth  and  their  first-born  son,  Springett. 
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In  1673  George  Fox  returned  from  his  first  visit  to  America  and 
was  soon  after  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  Penn  used  his  influence  with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  used 
his  with  the  king,  and  finally  the  release  of  Fox  was  ordered.  But,  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  finally  revoked  and  the  persecution  of 
the  Quakers  was  renewed  with  great  intensity.  When  they  refused  to 
take  oaths,  they  were  arrested,  put  into  jail  and  their  houses  were 
entered,  furniture  taken  and  everything  possible  was  done  to  make  their 
lives  miserable. 

At  this  time  the  Lord  Berkley  sold  his  right  and  title  to  the  lands 
in  New  Jersey  to  John  Fenwick,  in  trust  for  Edward  Byllinge,  for  1000 
Pounds.  Fenwick  and  Byllinge  quarrelled  about  their  interests  in  the 
property  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  William  Penn,  who  gave  Fen- 
wick one-tenth  of  the  province  and  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  The 
other  nine-tenths  of  the  land  was  given  to  Byllinge.  The  latter,  in  1674, 
conveyed  his  nine-tenths,  for  the  benefit  of  his  creditors,  to  William 
Penn,  Gawn  Lawrie  and  Nicholas  Lucas. 

Fenwick,  with  his  family  and  a  number  of  servants  and  colonists 
arrived  in  the  Delaware  and  landed  near  the  present  Salem  and  made  a 
settlement.  Fenwick  before  leaving  England  had  given  a  lease  for  one 
thousand  years  to  Eldridge  and  Warner,  from  whom  he  had  obtained 
money,  granting  them  the  right  to  dispose  of  as  much  land  as  would 
repay  them  for  the  loan.  Thus  William  Penn  became  directly  interested 
in  the  settlement  of  West  New  Jersey. 

Penn,  after  the  birth  of  his  first  son,  Springett,  removed  to  Worming- 
hurst,  in  Sussex,  where  on  a  most  beautiful  estate,  which  was  well  cov- 
ered with  timber,  he  spent  the  time  in  thinking  out  the  details  of  his  "Holy 
Experiment,"  in  company  with  Algernon  Sydney,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
much  to  do  with  the  thought,  if  not  the  language,  of  the  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment. Sydney  was  a  frequent  guest  at  the  home  of  William  Penn, 
as  a  deep  friendship  had  grown  between  the  two  men,  who  had  so  many 
things  in  common.  Penn  had  received  both  his  Quaker  faith  and  his 
first  impulse  for  the  founding  of  a  Quaker  colony  in  America  from 
Thomas  Loe,  when  he  was  a  student  at  Oxford.  This  dream  of  a  land 
of  Promise  in  America  for  the  Quakers  and  for  all  of  those  who  were 
persecuted  for  religious  beliefs,  was  one  which  would  appeal  to  such 
a  man,  not  only  on  his  religious  side,  but  also  because  of  his  natural 
liking  for  political  and  state  affairs.  Penn  had  much  experience,  not 
only  in  the  religious  life  of  the  time,  but  also  in  the  affairs  which  had 
to  do  with  the  government  of  the  nation,  and  the  more  intimate  political 
wire-pulling  at  the  Court  of  the  King,  No  matter  how  deeply  religious 
William  Penn  was,  he  never  lost  his  real  love  and  deep  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  the  "world,"  for  which  he  had  laid  aside  his  sword.    But,  there 
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were  other  ways  of  fighting  than  on  the  fleets  of  England  at  sea,  and 
there  were  other  instruments  of  war  besides  swords  and  spears,  and 
the  man  who  had  known  how  to  use  his  sword  at  Paris,  knew  how  to 
use  his  pen  in  London,  and,  Quaker  though  he  was,  he  used  the  latter 
with  the  same  purpose  that  he  had  used  the  former. 

Sir  George  Carteret,  who  owned  East  New  Jersey,  died  in  1679,  hav- 
ing in  his  Will  ordered  that  his  province  be  sold,  in  order  to  pay  his 
debts.  His  heirs  carried  out  this  provision,  selling  it  to  William  Penn 
and  eleven  others.  These  added  to  the  number  twelve  others,  to  whom 
the  Duke  of  York  made  a  fresh  grant  of  the  land  in  East  New  Jersey, 
March  14,  1682.  But  neither  the  West  nor  the  East  New  Jersey,  in  both 
of  which  Penn  was  interested,  could  be  made  the  Holy  Experiment 
which  Penn  had  in  his  mind. 

In  1680,  when  the  thoughts  of  his  colony  were  uppermost  in  his  mind, 
Penn  thought  of  the  debt  of  16,000  Pounds  which  was  owing  to  his 
father's  estate  from  the  Crown,  and  made  a  petition  to  Charles  II.  for 
the  grant  of  a  tract  of  land  in  America  "bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Dela- 
ware River,  on  the  west  limited  as  Maryland,  and  northward  to  extend 
as  far  as  plantable."  While  Charles,  who  was  always  short  of  money, 
thought  this  was  an  easy  way  out  of  ever  paying  in  money  such  a  large 
sum,  and  was  only  too  glad  to  grant  the  request,  the  Council  and,  at 
first,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  opposed  to  it.  However,  on  the  4th  of 
March,  1681,  the  King  placed  his  name  on  the  charter,  making  a  grant 
of  land  which  was  the  largest  ever  given  in  America  by  any  royal  deed, 
and  which  was  to  become  the  richest  tract  of  land  ever  given  by  any 
King  on  earth  to  any  individual.  Charles  did  not  then  realize  or  dream 
that  he  was  giving  away  an  empire  for  16,000  pounds,  or  that  this  almost 
trackless  wilderness  was  to  become  the  greatest  manufacturing  and  in- 
dustrial territory  in  the  New  World,  with  a  population  greater  than  had 
the  England  of  his  day,  and  whose  chief  city,  founded  by  the  man  to 
whom  he  gave  the  territory,  would  within  a  few  centuries  be  three 
times  as  large  as  London,  in  which  he  then  ruled. 

It  is  not  always  noticed  by  those  who  read  this  charter  that  two 
reasons  are  given  by  the  King  for  making  the  grant.    The  first  is. 

Whereas  our  Trustie  and  well  beloved  Subject,  William  Penn,  Esquire,  sonn  and 
heire  of  Sir  William  Penn,  deceased,  out  of  a  commendable  desire  to  enlarge  our 
English  Empire,  and  promote  such  usefull  commodities  as  may  bee  of  benefitt  to  us 
and  our  Dominions,  as  also  to  reduce  the  Savage  Natives  by  gentle  and  just  manners 
to  the  love  of  civill  Societie  and  Christian  Religion  hath  humbly  besought  leave  of 
us  to  transport  an  ample  colonie  unto  a  certaine  Countrey  hereinafter  described,  etc. 

The  other  is, 

And  haveing  regard  to  the  memorie  and  meritts  of  his  late  father,  in  divers  services, 
and   perticulerly   to   his  conduct,  courage   and   discretion    under   our   dearest   brother, 
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James,  Duke  of  Yorke,  in  that  signall  battell  and  victorie,  fought  and  obtayned  against 
the  Dutch  fleete,  commanded  by  the  Heer  Van  Opdam,  in  the  yeare  One  thousand  sis 
hundred  sixty-five,  in  consideration  thereof  of  our  special  grace,  certaine  knowledge 
and  meere  motion.  Have  given  and  granted  etc.     (Col.  Rec,  I,  17.) 

This  is  the  foundation  upon  which  Charles  makes  the  grant  of  the 
province,  which  he  names  "Pensilvania,"  in  honor  of  Admiral  Penn. 

The  boundaries  of  this  grant,  which  later  caused  so  much  dispute, 
are  given  as  follows  in  the  charter:  "All  that  Tract  or  parte  of  land  in 
America,  with  all  the  Islands  therein  conteyned,  as  the  same  is  bounded 
on  the  East  by  Delaware  River,  from  twelve  miles  distance,  Northwarde 
of  New  Castle  Towne  unto  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  Northerne 
Latitude  if  the  said  River  doeth  extend  soe  farre  Northwards ;  But  if 
the  said  River  shall  not  extend  soe  farr  Northward,  then  by  the  said 
River  soe  farr  as  it  doth  extend,  and  from  the  head  of  the  said  River 
the  Easterne  Bounds  are  to  bee  determined  by  a  Meridian  Line,  to  bee 
drawne  from  the  head  of  the  said  River  unto  the  three  and  fortieth 
degree,  The  said  lands  to  extend  westwards,  five  degrees  in  longitude, 
to  bee  computed  from  the  said  Eastern  Bounds,  and  the  said  lands  to 
bee  bounded  on  the  North,  by  the  beginning  of  the  three  and  fortieth 
degree  of  Northerne  Latitude ;  and  on  the  South,  by  a  Circle  drawne  at 
twelve  miles  distance  from  New  Castle  Northwards,  and  Westwards 
unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northerne  Latitude ;  and 
then  by  a  straight  Line  westwards,  to  the  Limitt  of  Longitude  above 
mencioned." 

The  various  controversies  with  Maryland  and  Virginia  concerning 
the  southern  boundary  line  of  this  grant  and  other  disputes  relating  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  province  are  noted  in  other  chapters  of  this  history 
and  are  discussed  at  length  in  "The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Internal 
Affairs  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  1887,  and  in  "The 
Report  on  the  Resurvey  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,"  1909. 

William  Penn  became  the  proprietor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania by  four  grants:  First,  by  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  dated  March 
4,  1681,  and  published  by  proclamation  of  the  king  on  April  2,  1681 ; 
second,  by  the  deed  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  practically  the  same 
language,  on  the  31st  of  August,  1682;  third,  by  the  grant  of  the  Duke 
of  York  of  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  twelve  miles  around  it,  on 
August  24,  1682;  fourth,  the  grant  of  the  Duke  of  York,  on  the  same 
day,  of  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  twelve  miles  south  of  New  Castle 
to  the  Whorekill,  Cape  Henlopen,  divided  into  the  two  counties  of  Kent 
and  Sussex,  which  district,  together  with  that  of  New  Castle,  was  known 
the  three  lower  counties. 

In  the  letter  of  William  Penn  to  Robert  Turner,  dated  "5th.  of  ist. 
mo.  (March)   1681,"  he  gives  the  facts  concerning  the  name  which  was 
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given  to  this  province  which  had  been  deeded  to  him  the  day  before.  He 
writes : 

Dear  Friend — My  true  love  in  the  Lord  salutes  thee,  and  dear  friends  that  love  the 
Lord's  prescious  truth  in  those  parts.  Thine  I  have,  and  for  my  business  here,  know 
that  after  many  waitings,  watchings,  solicitings,  and  disputes  in  council,  this  day  my 
country  was  confirmed  to  me  under  the  great  Seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and 
privileges,  by  the  name  of  Pennsylvania,  a  name  the  King  would  give  it,  in  honour 
of  my  father.  I  chose  New  Wales,  being,  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Penn 
being  Welsh  for  a  head,  as  Penmanmoire,  in  Wales,  and  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  and 
Penn,  in  Buckinghamshire,  the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this  Pennsylvania, 
which  is,  the  high  or  head  woodlands;  for  I  proposed,  when  the  secretary,  a  Welsh- 
man, refused  to  have  it  called  New  Wales,  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it,  and 
though  I  much  opposed  it,  and  went  to  the  king  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he 
said  it  was  past,  and  would  not  take  it  upon  him;  nor  could  twenty  guineas  move  the 
under-secretary  to  vary  the  name,  for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity 
in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the  king,  as  it  truly  was,  to  my  father,  whom  he  often 
mentions  with  praise.  Thou  mayest  communicate  my  grant  to  friends  and  expect  shortly 
my  proposals.  It  is  a  clear  and  just  thing,  and  my  God,  that  has  given  it  me  through 
many  difficulties,  will,  I  believe,  bless  and  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation.  I  shall  have 
a  tender  care  of  the  government,  that  it  will  be  well  laid  at  first.  No  more  now,  but 
dear  love  in  the  truth.  Thy  true  friend, 

WILLIAM  PENN. 
(Hazard,  Annals,  500.) 

The  words  "And  my  God  will  make  it  the  seed  of  a  nation"  is  a  part 
of  the  inscription  in  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  building  at  Harrisburg. 

Penn  agreed,  as  a  feudal  subject,  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
charter,  "to  bee  holden  of  us,  our  heires  and  Successors,  Kings  of  Eng- 
land, as  of  our  Castle  at  Windsor,  in  our  County  of  Berks,  in  free  and 
common  soccage  by  fealty  only  for  all  services,  and  not  in  Capite  or 
by  Knights  service,  Yeelding  and  paying  therfore  to  us,  our  heires  and 
Successors,  two  Beaver  Skins  to  bee  delivered  att  our  said  Castle  of 
Windsor,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  every  yeare ;  and  also  the  fifth 
parte  of  all  Gold  and  silver  Oare,  which  shall  from  time  to  time  happen 
to  be  found  within  the  Limitts  aforesaid,  cleare  of  all  charges,  and  of 
our  further  grace  certaine  knowledge  and  meere  mocon,  we  have  thought 
fitt  to  Erect,  and  wee  do  hereby  Erect  the  aforesaid  Country  and  Islands, 
into  a  province  and  Seigniorie,  and  doe  call  it  Pensilvania,  and  soe  from 
henceforth  wee  will  have  itt  called,"  etc.  (Col.  Rec.  I.  18-19;  ^^so  copy 
of  the  original  Charter,  at  Harrisburg). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  original  form  of  the  name  of  the  province, 
as  given  in  the  charter,  is  "Pensilvania." 

It  is  well  that  King  Charles  II  gave  the  province  this  name,  rather 
than  that  which  Penn  desired  (New  Wales),  and  that  neither  the  Secre- 
tary nor  the  under-secretary  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  it  at 
Penn's  request  and  the  offer  of  "twenty  guineas"  to  the  latter.  There 
are  too  many  "News"  in  American  history  and  geography.     The  name 
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"Pennsylvania"  has  a  dignity  of  its  own,  and  a  history  of  its  own,  and 
needs  no  reflected  glory  from  any  place  across  the  Atlantic  to  add  luster 
to  it.  The  name,  as  interpreted  by  Penn  in  the  letter  quoted,  signifies, 
"high,  or  head,  woodlands,"  and  not  simply  "Penn's  forests,"  as  is  com- 
monly stated,    Penn  translates  his  own  name  as  well  as  the  Latin  word. 

George  Hodges  very  beautifully  says,  in  speaking  of  Penn's  charter, 
"This  association  of  sentiment  and  religion  with  a  transaction  in  real 
estate  is  a  fitting  symbol  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  Pennsylvania  colony 
was  undertaken."  (William  Penn,  66-67). 

In  the  three  opening  chapters  of  this  book,  the  author  has  simply 
sought  to  show  the  main  facts  in  the  training  of  William  Penn,  as  well 
as  the  man's  own  character,  which  fitted  him  for  the  work  of  founding 
a  colony  on  the  Delaware,  which  was  a  success,  where  all  other  attempts 
had  been  little  less  than  utter  failures.  No  writer  could  do  justice  to 
such  a  theme  in  such  a  brief  statement. 

The  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson  says,  in  an  address  on  "The  Dramatic 
Features  of  Pennsylvania's  History"  (Penna.  Magazine  of  Hist.  XXXII 
132-133,  1908). 

I  may  remark  in  passing  that  although  John  Locke,  one  of  the  profoundest  intel- 
lects of  his  day,  the  author  of  Civil  Liberty,  and  in  a  certain  sense,  the  master  mind 
of  his  day,  drafted  a  constitution  for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina,  yet  it  proved  a  dis- 
mal failure,  while  Penn's  draft  of  a  constitution  for  Pennsylvania  has  proven  to  be  an 
immortal  success.  Hence  it  is  proper  to  class  Penn  among  the  builders  and  founders 
of  empires,  a  man  who  may  fitly  rank  with  those  whom  Lord  Bacon  called  the  condi- 
tores  imperiorum,  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  Penn  for  his  grand  work  was  certainly 
peculiar  and  complete.  Besides  being  a  student  at  Oxford  and  Saumur,  he  had  studied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  had  made  himself  familiar  with  Magna  Charta  and  the  most 
famous  statutes  which  constituted  the  basis  of  British  liberty,  as  well  as  the  principles 
of  common  law.  The  son  of  an  Admiral  who  had  successfully  contested  with  Van 
Tromp  and  De  Reuter  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  a  soldier  as  well  as  a  courtier,  Penn 
was  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  learned  scholar, 
speaking  several  languages  and  trained  in  the  court  as  well  as  in  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  was  well  fitted  to  consider  the  various  rights  and  claims  of  the  different 
classes  of  society  to  freedom  of  conscience  as  well  as  to  freedom  of  action.  Political 
literature  contains  no  more  concise  definition  of  popular  government  than  Penn  ex- 
pressed in  a  single  sentence.  "Any  government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  frame,  where  the  laws  rule,  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws,  and 
more  than  this  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  or  confusion."  Again  he  says,  "Governments,  like 
clocks,  go  from  the  motion  that  men  give  to  them,  and  as  governments  are  made  and 
moved  by  men,  so  by  them  are  they  ruined;  wherefore,  governments  depend  upon  men 
rather  than  men  upon  governments.  Let  men  be  good,  and  the  government  cannot  be 
bad,  for  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it;  but  if  men  be  bad  and  government  be  good,  they 
will  warp  and  spoil  it  in  their  turn." 


Pa.— 11 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PROVINCE. 

On  April  8  (i8th),  1681,  William  Penn  prepared  a  letter  "for  the  in- 
habitants of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  read  by  my  deputy."  This  letter  is 
sealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Penn  family.     It  reads : 

My  friends — I  wish  you  all  happiness  here  and  hereafter.  These  are  to  let  you 
know  that  it  hath  pleased  God,  in  his  providence,  to  cast  you  within  my  lot  and  care. 
It  is  a  business  that,  though  I  never  undertook  before,  yet  God  has  given  me  an  under- 
standing of  my  duty,  and  an  honest  mind  to  do  it  uprightly.  I  hope  you  will  not  be 
troubled  at  your  change,  and  the  king's  choice,  for  you  are  now  fixed  at  the  mercy 
of  no  governor  that  comes  to  make  his  fortune  great;  you  shall  be  governed  by  laws  of 
your  own  making,  and  live  a  free,  and,  if  you  will,  a  sober  and  industrious  people.  I 
shall  not  usurp  the  right  of  any,  or  oppress  his  person.  God  has  furnished  me  with  a 
better  resolution,  and  has  given  me  his  grace  to  keep  it.  In  short,  whatever  sober  and 
free  men  can  reasonably  desire  for  the  security  and  improvement  of  their  own  happi- 
ness, I  shall  heartily  comply  with,  and  in  five  months  resolve,  if  it  pleases  God,  to  see 
you.  In  the  meantime,  pray  submit  to  the  commands  of  my  deputy,  so  far  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  law,  and  pay  him  those  dues  (that  formerly  you  paid  to  the  order 
of  the  governor  of  New  York),  for  my  use  and  benefit,  and  so  I  beseech  God  to  direct 
you  in  the  way  of  righteousness,  and  therein  prosper  you  and  your  children  after  you. 
I  am  your  true  friend,  WILLIAM  PENN. 

London,  8th  of  the  month  called  April,  1681. 

(Hazard  Annals,  502-503.) 

On  the  loth  of  April  (20th),  Penn  appointed  his  cousin,  William 
Markham,  to  be  his  Deputy  Governor  in  the  province.  In  the  commis- 
sion he  authorizes  his  deputy  to  "act  and  perform  what  may  be  fully 
needful  to  the  peace  and  safety  thereof,  till  I  myself  shall  arrive,  or  he 
shall  receive  further  orders."  He  was  to  call  a  Council  of  nine ;  read  his 
letter,  given  above,  the  King's  declaration,  take  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  inhabitants  of  his  authority,  settle  bounds,  survey  lands  and  sell 
them,  erect  courts,  appoint  sheriffs,  justices,  etc.,  and  administer  justice 
"according  to  the  good  laws  of  England,"  and  call  the  inhabitants  to 
assist  him  in  the  suppression  of  tumults,  etc. 

After  having  received  the  charter  for  the  province,  the  next  im- 
portant thing  which  Penn  had  to  do  was  to  prepare  the  constitution  or 
frame  of  government  for  this  "Holy  Experiment."  In  this  work  he 
wished  to  express,  not  only  his  ideals  of  freedom  and  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment, but  also  his  ideals  of  the  relation  of  human  government  to 
the  government  of  (jod.  Penn's  "Frame  of  Government"  is  not  only  a 
political  document,  but  it  is  also  a  truly  religious  one.  In  the  work 
upon  this  truly  great  constitution  Penn  had  the  assistance  of  Algernon 
Sydney,  his  friend  and  almost  constant  visitor  at  Worminghurst  at  this 
time. 
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Of  Sydney's  part  in  this  work,  Hampton  L.  Carson  says,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  conference  which  may  have  been  held  between  William  Penn, 
John  Milton,  Algernon  Sydney  and  John  Locke : 

It  is  well  known  that  William  Penn  was  a  student  at  Oxford  and  there  met  John 
Locke.  It  is  well  known  also  that  he  often  talked  with  John  Milton,  the  author  of  the 
Areopagitica,  or  the  essay  on  unlicensed  printing;  that  he  discussed  with  Pym  and 
Hampden;  that  he  frequently  exchanged  views  with  Algernon  Sydney,  and  the  prob- 
ability of  the  four  men  conferring  together  is  enforced  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  His- 
torical Society  of  Pennsylvania,  there  is  deposited  the  original  chart  of  the  framework 
of  Government  for  Penn's  colony  in  the  handwriting  of  both  Sydney  and  Locke,  thus 
furnishing  authentic  documentary  evidence  quite  as  reliable  as  the  original  draft  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  the  handwriting  of  Jefiferson  with  interlineations  in 
the  handwriting  of  Franklin  and  John  Adams.  (Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.,  Magazine  of  Hist., 
XXXII,  132.) 

Whatever  part  either  Locke  or  Milton  may  have  had  in  the  plan  of 
the  frame  of  government,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  important  part 
which  Sydney  had  in  it.  While  the  constitution  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  Locke  and  Shaftesbury  for  the  colony  of  South  Carolina  was  a 
failure,  that  drawn  up  by  Penn  and  Sydney  was  a  most  "immortal  suc- 
cess." Locke  may  have  learned  much  from  Penn  as  to  the  defects  which 
had  made  his  own  constitution  a  failure,  while  working  with  him  on 
the  constitution  for  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  preface  to  this  frame  of  government  Penn  gives  as  clear  and 
as  solid  a  statement  as  to  the  real  foundation  and  purpose  of  government 
as  has  ever  been  made  by  any  statesman.  The  "divine  right  of  govern- 
ment" is  settled  "beyond  question,"  "so  that  government  seems  to  me 
a  part  of  religion  itself,  a  thing  sacred  in  its  institution  and  end."  And 
in  the  closing  paragraph,  he  states  that  the  purposes  for  which  he  has 
prepared  the  frame  of  government  are  to  accomplish  the  "great  end  of 
all  government,  viz.,  to  support  power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and 
to  secure  the  people  from  the  abuse  of  power;  that  they  may  be  free 
by  their  just  obedience,  and  the  magistrates  honourable  for  their  just 
administration ;  for  liberty  without  obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedi- 
ence without  liberty  is  slavery."  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  I,  29-37). 

In  the  "Conditions  and  Concessions,"  which  were  agreed  upon  by 
William  Penn  and  the  "adventurers  and  purchasers"  in  the  province, 
July  II,  1681,  occur  the  following  in  part  (there  are  twenty  articles  in 
all):  First,  "That  as  soon  as  it  pleased  God  that  the  above  said  persons 
arrive  there,  a  quantity  of  land  or  Ground  plat  shall  be  laid  out  for  a 
large  Aown  or  City  in  the  most  convenient  place  upon  the  River  for 
health  and  navigation ;  and  every  purchaser  and  adventurer  shall  by  lot 
have  so  much  land  therein  as  will  answer  to  the  proportion  which  he 
hath  bought  or  taken  up  upon  rent.  .  .  .  Secondly,  That  the  land  in 
the  Town  be  laid  out  together  after  the  proportion  of  ten  thousand 
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acres  of  the  whole  country,  that  is  two  hundred  acres,  if  the  place  will 
bear  it;  However,  that  the  proportion  be  by  lot  and  entire,  so  that 
those  who  desire  to  be  together,  especially  those  that  are  by  the  cata- 
logue laid  together,  may  be  so  laid  together  both  in  the  Town  and 
Country."  .    .    . 

The  eleventh,  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  articles 
relate  to  the  Indians.  The  last  article,  which  is  similar  in  its  equality 
of  treatment  of  the  Indians  and  planters,  states:  "That  the  Indians  shall 
have  liberty  to  do  all  things  relating  to  improvement  of  their  Ground, 
and  providing  sustenance  for  their  families,  that  any  of  the  planters 
shall  enjoy." 

Along  the  line  of  the  conservation  of  the  forests,  Penn  very  wisely 
makes  the  rule :  "That  in  clearing  the  ground  care  be  taken  to  leave  One 
acre  of  trees  for  every  five  acres  cleared,  especially  to  preserve  oak  and 
mulberries,  for  silk  and  shipping."     (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  I,  26-29). 

That  William  Penn  was  thoroughly  sincere  in  his  plans,  and  that  he 
was  just  as  sincerely  unselfish  in  his  desire  to  found  a  Commonwealth 
for  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  the  earth,  is  shown  by  all  of  his 
actions,  as  well  as  by  his  words,  when  he  was  making  all  preparations 
in  England  for  putting  his  "Holy  Experiment"  into  operation.  In 
referring  to  the  offer  which  he  had  for  a  monopoly  in  beaver  skins,  he 
says :  "I  did  refuse  a  great  temptation  last  Second-day,  which  was  6,000 
pounds,  and  pay  the  Indians,  for  six  shares,  and  make  the  purchasers  a 
company  to  have  wholly  to  itself  the  Indian  trade  from  south  to  north, 
between  the  Susquahanagh  and  Delaware  Rivers,  paying  me  2^/2  per 
cent,  acknowledgement  or  rent ;  but  as  the  Lord  gave  it  me  over  all  and 
great  opposition,  and  that  I  never  had  my  mind  so  exercised  to  the  Lord 
about  any  outward  substance,  I  would  not  abuse  His  love,  nor  act 
unworthy  of  His  providence,  and  so  defile  what  came  to  me  clean.  No, 
let  the  Lord  guide  me  by  His  wisdom,  and  preserve  me  to  honour  His 
name,  and  serve  His  truth  and  people,  that  an  example  and  standard  may 
be  set  up  to  the  nations ;  there  may  be  room  there,  though  none  here.*^ 
(Memoirs  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  I,  Part  I,  204). 

The  Thirty-fifth  Article  of  "The  Laws  Agreed  upon  in  England," 
May  5,  1682,  reads :  "That  all  persons  living  in  this  province  who  con- 
fess and  acknowledge  the  one  almighty  and  eternal  God  to  be  the 
creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold  themselves 
obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in 
no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or  prac- 
tice in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall  they  be  compelled  at  any 
time  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship,  place  or  ministry 
whatever."     (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  i,  41). 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realize  in  these  days  and  in  this  country. 
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where  the  principles  which  are  laid  down  by  William  Penn  in  his  Frame 
of  Government  and  Laws  have  been  in  force  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, what  a  drastic  change  these  made  from  the  conditions  which 
then  existed  in  England  and  in  every  other  government  of  the  world. 
Democratic  government  and  religious  liberty  are  now  established  facts. 
When  William  Penn  wrote  these  immortal  documents,  from  which 
many  of  the  principles  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  have 
been  taken,  both  democracy  and  religious  liberty  were  unknown  factors 
in  human  government.  Penn  knew  by  sad  experience  how  little  of  re- 
ligious liberty  there  was  in  England.  He  was  living  in  a  period  of 
persecution,  when  men  were  not  allowed  to  make  the  laws  for  their  own 
government,  nor  to  decide  for  themselves  anything  regarding  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  methods  of  worship.  One  has  but  to  read  the  history 
of  England  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  I,  Cromwell,  Charles  II,  James, 
and  William  and  Mary  to  realize  how  little  there  was  of  either  demo- 
cratic government  or  Religious  liberty  during  this  period  in  which 
William  Penn  was  planning  and  then  making  his  "Holy  Experiment" 
in  human  government.  William  Penn  had  supreme  faith,  not  only  in 
God,  but  also  in  man,  and  both  of  these  are  essential  for  the  building  of  a 
government  such  as  that  which  he  planned  to  erect  on  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware.  A  man  who  has  faith  in  God  and  no  faith  in  man  may  build 
a  nation,  but  it  takes  a  man  who  has  faith  in  both  God  and  man  to  build 
a  Commonwealth  such  as  Penn  wished  to  build. 

Algernon  Sydney  may  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  political  thought 
in  the  frame  of  government,  but  William  Penn  alone  is  responsible  for 
the  religious  tone  in  it  and  in  his  laws.  William  Penn  was  first  a 
Quaker  and  afterwards  a  politician.  To  him  God  was  the  foundation 
upon  which  he  built,  not  only  his  life,  but  also  the  Commonwealth.  The 
religious  element  in  his  frame  of  government  and  in  all  of  his  plans  for 
the  founding  of  a  colony  was  in  no  sense  an  afterthought. 

Penn,  in  his  letter  to  James  Harrison,  September  4,  1681,  says, 
after  speaking  of  the  numbers  which  would  go  to  his  province  from 
France,  Holland  and  Scotland :  "I  bless  the  Lord  in  obtaining  it,  and 
were  I  drawn  inward  to  look  to  Him  and  to  owe  to  His  hand  and  power, 
to  any  other  way,  and  I  have  so  obtained  it,  and  desire  that  I  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  His  love,  but  do  that  which  answers  His  kind  provi- 
dence and  serve  His  truth  and  people,  that  an  example  may  be  set  up  to 
the  nations ;  there  may  be  room  there  but  not  here  for  such  an  holy 
experiment,"  (these  words  are  also  on  the  band  about  the  dome  of  the 
capitol). 

George  Bancroft,  in  his  chapter  on  Pennsylvania,  contrasts  the  be- 
liefs, ideals  and  characters  of  Penn  and  Locke  in  a  passage  which  reveals 
the  difference  between  these  two  men.     He  says,  in  part:  "Locke,  like 
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William  Penn,  was  tolerant ;  both  loved  freedom ;  both  cherished  truth  in 
sincerity.  But  Locke  kindled  the  torch  of  liberty  at  the  fires  of  tra- 
dition ;  Penn  at  the  living  light  of  the  soul.  Locke  sought  truth  through 
the  senses  and  the  outward  world ;  Penn  looked  inward  to  the  divine 
revelations  in  every  mind.  .  .  .  Locke,  in  his  love  of  tolerance,  in- 
veighed against  the  methods  of  persecution  as  'popish  practices."  Penn 
censured  no  sect,  but  condemned  bigotry  of  all  sorts  as  inhuman. 
Locke,  as  an  American  law  giver,  dreaded  a  too  numerous  democracy, 
and  reserved  all  power  to  wealth  and  feudal  proprietaries ;  Penn  be- 
lieved that  God  is  in  every  conscience,  his  light  in  every  soul ;  and  there- 
fore he  built — such  are  his  own  words — '  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind.' 
This  is  the  praise  of  William  Penn,  that  in  an  age  which  had  seen  a 
popular  revolution  shipwreck  popular  liberty  among  selfish  factions, 
which  had  seen  Hugh  Peter  and  Henry  Vane  perish  by  the  hangman's 
cord  and  the  axe ;  in  an  age  when  Sidney  nourished  the  pride  of  patriot- 
ism rather  than  the  sentiment  of  philanthropy,  when  Russell  stood  for 
the  liberties  of  his  order  and  not  for  new  enfranchisements,  when 
Harrington  and  Shaftesbury  and  Locke  thought  that  government  should 
rest  upon  property — he  did  not  despair  of  humanity,  and,  though  all 
history  and  experience  denied  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  dared  to 
cherish  the  noble  idea  of  man's  capacity  for  self-government  and  right 
to  it.  Conscious  that  there  was  no  room  for  its  exercise  in  England,  the 
pure  enthusiast,  like  Calvin  and  Descartes,  a  voluntary  exile  was  come 
to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  to  institute  "The  Holy  Experiment."  (Vol. 
I,  563,  Hist,  U.  S.). 

We  must  place  ourselves  in  the  environment  in  which  William  Penn 
developed  this  ideal  of  government  in  order  to  faintly  comprehend  what 
a  marvel  it  was,  not  only  in  its  conception  and  development,  but  also  in 
its  realization.  Humanity,  persecuted  and  oppressed  as  it  was,  saw  the 
light  of  the  torch  of  liberty  which  William  Penn  had  kindled  at  the  fires 
of  his  own  soul,  and  from  everywhere  they  were  attracted  by  it  to  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware.  It  was  this  universal  appeal,  which  made 
Penn's  province  dififerent  from  Puritan  New  England  or  Cavalier  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  Massachusetts  attracted  the  English  Puritan,  and 
became  Puritan.  Virginia  attracted  the  English  cavalier  and  church- 
man, and  became  aristocratic.  But  Pennsylvania,  while  founded  by  a 
Quaker,  did  not  become  Quaker  in  any  distinctive  sense.  The  Quaker, 
the  Dutch,  the  Swede,  the  Welsh,  the  Scotch-Irish,  the  German — People 
of  every  race  and  of  every  creed  flocked  to  the  Land  of  Promise,  to  make 
of  Pennsylvania  the  most,  if  not  the  only  distinctively  American  colony 
on  the  Continent.  Other  colonies  on  the  Continent  were  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  English,  or  Dutch — Pennsylvania  was  neither  French,  or 
Spanish,  or  English,  or  Dutch.     From  its  very  commencement  it  was 
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American,  a  composite  of  the  seekers  of  religious  liberty  from  every 
country  in  Europe  in  which  there  was  any  uprising  of  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  This  very  fact  made  Penn- 
sylvania different  from  its  very  first  settlement.  The  people  who  came 
to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  came  with  no  great  love  for  the  lands 
beyond  the  seas,  to  build  a  Commonwealth  which  would  give  to  them 
all  of  the  things  which  they  had  been  denied,  and  in  which  they  could 
realize  their  hopes  and  dreams  as  to  what  a  "home  land"  could  be.  For 
this  reason  Pennsylvania  became  "my  country"  to  the  exiles  who  had 
been  driven  from  one  country  to  another,  never  finding  the  liberty  and 
freedom  which  they  were  ever  seeking,  until  they  rested  along  the  shores 
of  the  river  where  they  builded  the  only  real  homes  which  many  of  them 
ever  had.  It  was  because  of  this  composite  character  of  its  population 
that  Pennsylvania  became  the  "Keystone"  of  the  colonies.  The  people 
were  of  every  race  and  creed,  and  yet  they  were  of  one  real  race  of 
seekers  after  religious  tolerance  and  civil  liberty.  Because  of  the 
difference  of  the  race  and  creed  of  its  early  settlers,  and  because  this  dif- 
ference has  continued  to  be  the  method  of  development,  Pennsylvania 
did  not  develop  a  distinctive  type  of  citizenship  or  character,  or  a  civic 
self-consciousness  as  early  as  did  Massachusetts,  Virginia,  Maryland  or 
Carolina.  There  was  no  early  type  which  was  distinctively  Pennsyl- 
vanian,  as  there  was  the  Virginian,  or  New  Englander.  Quaker,  Men- 
nonite,  Moravian,  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  English  Churchman — Eng- 
lish, Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  Dutch,  German,  Swiss — all  these  entered  into 
the  making  of  Pennsylvania.  It  took  many  generations  of  this  mingling 
of  the  best  blood  from  the  nations  and  races  of  the  Old  World  to  make 
the  Pennsylvanian,  or  to  produce  a  state-consciousness. 

In  fact,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  in  some  aspects  this  state-self- 
conscious  type  is  just  beginning  to  come  to  a  realization  of  itself.  In 
his  very  good  article  in  "The  Nation,"  Reginald  W.  ICauffman  says: 
"Given  a  chance  or  making  it — but  particularly  making  it — the  Indianan 
proclaims  himself  a  Hoosier,  the  San  Franciscan  announces  his  Cali- 
fornia birth.  That  Southerner  whose  father  came  from  Naples  yells 
when  the  band  plays  'Dixie,'  and  the  New  Yorker  is  ostentatious  in  his 
ignorance  of  anything  west  of  Riverside  Drive.  Why  is  Pennsylvania 
diffident?"  (March  7,  1923).  And,  it  might  be  added,  why  is  Pennsyl- 
vania different?  An  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is  found  in  part 
in  what  has  been  said  in  this  chapter. 

William  Penn  was  far  in  advance  of  his  day  and  generation  in  his 
ideals  of  religious  liberty  and  real  democracy,  just  as  he  is  still  far  in 
advance  of  this  day  and  generation  concerning  war  as  a  method  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  Charles  Sumner  once  said,  in  his 
oration  on  "The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations" :  "To  William  Penn  belongs 
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the  distinction  destined  to  brighten  as  men  advance  in  virtue,  of  first 
in  human  history  establishing  the  Law  of  Love  as  a  rule  of  conduct  in 
the  intercourse  of  Nations.  While  recognizing  the  duty  'to  support 
power  in  reverence  with  the  people,  and  to  secure  the  people  from  the 
abuse  of  power'  as  a  great  end  of  government,  he  declined  the  superflous 
protection  of  arms  against  foreign  force,  and  aimed  'to  reduce  the  savage 
nations  by  just  and  gentle  manners  to  the  love  of  civil  society  and  the 
Christian  religion.'  His  serene  countenance,  as  he  stands  with  his  fol- 
lowers in  what  he  called  the  sweet  and  clear  air  of  Pennsylvania,  all 
unarmed,  beneath  the  spreading  elm  forming  the  great  treaty  of  friend- 
ship with  the  untutored  Indian — whose  savage  display  fills  the  sur- 
rounding forest  as  far  as  eye  can  reach — not  to  wrest  their  lands  by 
violence,  but  to  obtain  them  by  peaceful  purchase — is  to  my  mind  the 
proudest  picture  in  the  history  of  our  country." 

Penn's  Frame  of  Government  and  his  Laws  moulded  the  entire  de- 
velopment of  Pennsylvania  for  a  period  of  ninety-five  years,  or  for 
nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Commonwealth,  and,  when 
the  American  Revolution  ended  the  Penn  dominance,  and  even  when  this 
great  change  came  to  the  American  colonies,  there  was  no  break  made 
in  the  continuity  of  Penn's  ideals.  In  speaking  of  this  change  the  late 
W.  U.  Hensel,  former  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania,  says :  "Its 
people,  with  their  diversified  interests,  religious  and  political  notions,  re- 
mained substantially  the  same ;  the  language,  law  and  literature  of  Eng- 
land, which  had  been  their  heritage,  remained  their  possession ;  the 
customs,  usages  and  manners  which  had  grown  up  under  the  proprietors 
remained  ;  even  the  changes  of  title  to  the  lands  were  nominal  rather  than 
real.  It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  first 
of  its  two  centuries  will  be  a  history  of  Penn's  'Experiment'  and  an 
inquiry  into  its  success,  so  far  as  it  was  a  success,  a  review  of  its  failures, 
where  it  failed,  and  an  explanation  of  why  it  failed,  and  a  determination 
of  the  degree  in  which  the  present  conditions  of  the  Commonwealth, 
good  or  evil,  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  causes  which  preexisted  the  Rev- 
olutionary period,  and  the  changes  which  that  event  effected  in  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  and  in  the  life  of  its  people."  (His- 
toric Pennsylvania,  an  address  at  the  Alaska- Yukon-Pacific  Exposition, 
August  i6,  1909). 

The  founding  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  romance  of  government ;  its 
development  has  been  a  romance  of  history.  While  other  colonies 
prated  of  "liberty  of  conscience,"  and  arrested  men  for  preaching  other 
forms  of  religion  than  that  which  was  the  type  of  the  men  who  were  in 
control  of  the  government,  in  Pennsylvania  alone  was  liberty  of  worship 
guaranteed  by  law,  a  reality  as  well  as  a  theory.  No  Presbyterian, 
Churchman,  Quaker  or  other  sectarian  was  ever  imprisoned  for  preach- 
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ing  his  peculiar  doctrines  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  was  any  "witch"  ever 
burned  at  the  stake.  Men  of  every  creed,  political  and  religious,  came  to 
this  land  of  real  liberty,  and  even  such  a  man  of  no  creed  as  Voltaire, 
said :  "If  the  sea  did  not  cause  me  an  insupportable  sickness,  it  would  be 
in  thy  bosom.  Oh  Pennsylvania,  that  I  would  finish  the  remainder  of 
my  career,  if  there  is  any  remainder." 

Penn's  immortal  words,  inscribed  upon  the  dome  of  the  capitol  at 
Harrisburg,  became  the  beacon  light  which  shed  its  rays  into  the  hovels 
of  Ireland,  into  the  highlands  and  lowlands  of  Scotland,  into  the  poverty 
filled  cities  and  towns  of  England,  along  the  dikes  of  Holland,  over  the 
vine-clad  hills  of  France,  into  the  mountains  of  Switzerland,  along  the 
waters  of  the  Rhine — and  everywhere  else  where  humanity  was  bear- 
ing the  burdens  of  their  taskmasters  in  state  and  church.  And  hu- 
manity came  in  an  ever  increasing  army  of  discouraged  and  disheartened 
and  war-tired  men  and  women,  with  a  new  light  of  hope  in  their  eyes 
and  a  new  impulse  in  their  hearts,  as  they  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
river  in  their  "Land  of  Promise"  and  of  hope,  and  that  light  never  faded 
from  their  eyes,  and  that  impulse  never  died  in  their  hearts,  because 
they  found  the  realization  of  their  hopes  in  the  "Holy  Experiment" 
which  became  to  all  of  them  a  blessed  fulfillment  in  fact. 

These  people  builded  their  homes  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware, 
or  they  gradually  went  westward  to  the  rolling  lands  which  reached  to 
the  foothills  of  the  mountains,  where  they  cut  down  forests  and  culti- 
vated their  farms,  building  their  log  cabins,  raising  their  crops,  living 
and  worshipping  God  as  they  wanted  to  worship  him. 

The  hope  of  William  Penn  had  been  realized  long  before  he  had 
passed  away,  for  "My  God  HAD  made  it  the  Seed  of  a  Nation."  The 
rills  from  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  the  lakes  of  Ireland,  and  from 
the  streams  of  Germany  and  France,  and  from  all  other  countries  of 
Europe,  and  had  here  united  in  a  great  river  of  influence  to  carry  liberty 
and  law  over  into  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  to  help  mould  a  Nation  and  to 
bless  a  world.  The  influence  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  making  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Texas  and  the  great  West  is  no  mere  figure  of  language.  It 
is  a  fact  of  history.  I  have  walked  the  trails  of  this  influence  from  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio,  and  into  the  wilderness  of  Kentucky,  and  the 
footprints  of  the  Pennsylvanian  are  found  everywhere,  and  I  have  yet  to 
see  the  first  footprint  of  the  Pilgrim  Father  in  all  of  this  vast  region, 
either  in  the  church  records  or  in  constitutions  and  customs.  The 
author  hopes  to  speak  of  this  theme  more  fully  in  a  later  chapter. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  WILLIAM 
MARKHAM,  DEPUTY. 

In  the  last  record  of  the  Court  of  Upland  during  the  administration 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  under  Anthony  Brockholls,  there  is  added  the 
notice  of  the  grant  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  to  William  Penn, 
on  March  4,  1681.  In  this  ofificial  notice  it  is  stated  that  the  bearer  there- 
of, William  Markham,  has  produced  his  commission  which  has  been 
entered  upon  the  records  as  approved,  and  that  the  Council  and  Com- 
monder,  "Therefore  thought  fitt  to  Intimate  ye  same  to  you  to  prevent 
any  doubt  or  trouble  that  might  arize  and  to  give  you  or.  thankes  for 
yor.  good  Services  done  in  yor.  Severall  offices  and  stations  during  ye 
tyme  you  remained  under  his  Royll.  Highnesse  Governmt.  Expecting 
noe  further  account  than  that  you  readdily  submit  and  yeeld  all  due 
obedience  to  ye  sd.  Letters.  Pattents  according  to  ye  true  Intent  and 
meaning  thereof  in  ye  prformance  and  Injoyment  of  wch.  wee  wiesh  you 
all  happiness.  (Signed) 

New  Yorke  21st.  June,  1681,  Anthony  Brockholls." 

This  notice  is  directed  "To,  ye  severall  Justices  of  ye  peace  magistra- 
ets  and  other  officers  Inhabiting  wthin.  ye  bounds  and  Limits  above- 
mentioned  now  called  Pensilvania.  By  ordr.  in  Council  etc. 

(Signed)     John  West. 
Clr.  Counc:"  (Records  of  Upland  Court,  195-196). 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  when  William  Penn  received  the  charter 
for  the  province  from  Charles  II  that  there  were  about  two  thousand 
people  of  European  nations,  chiefly  Swedes  and  English,  in  the  terri- 
tory which  was  granted  to  him,  besides  the  Indians,  who,  at  that  time 
were  chiefly  Iroquoian  and  Algonquian,  and,  to  be  more  scientifically 
accurate,  Lenape  and  Iroquois.  The  Shawnee,  from  the  south  had 
not  then  come  into  the  province.  The  Five  Nations,  as  the  Tuscarora 
had  not  then  made  it  the  Six  Nations,  were  dominant  from  the  Dela- 
ware to  the  western  boundaries  of  the  province.  On  the  Delaware  lived 
the  Lenape.  About  the  region  of  Shackamaxon  lived  the  Turtle  Clan, 
or  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  Nation.  On  the  lower 
reaches  of  the  Delaware  River  lived  the  Turkey  Clan,  or  the  "tide  water 
people."  Above  the  falls  of  the  Delaware  there  lived  the  Wolf  Clan, 
or  Munsee  tribe  of  the  Lenape  or  Delaware  whose  chief  habitat  was  in 
the  Minnisinks,  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  The  Susquehannocks 
had  been  blotted  out  as  had  the  tribes  on  the  Juniata  and  the  Allegheny. 
Everything,  so  far  as  the  aboriginal  occupants  was  concerned,  was  either 
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Lenape  or  Iroquois.  The  Erie,  Wenro,  Neuter,  Black  Minquas,  Susque- 
hannock  had  been  swept  from  the  stage  of  action  by  the  Iroquois.  There 
were  no  actors  left  upon  the  stage  except  the  Lenape,  or  Delaware,  and 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Europeans. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  the  author  that  the  Infinite  had  prepared  the 
stage  for  the  enactment  of  the  drama  of  the  "Holy  Experiment."  With- 
out this  preparation,  it  would  have  been,  humanly  speaking,  impossible. 
As  a  chemist  has  to  prepare  his  laboratory  and  his  chemicals  before  he 
makes  his  scientific  experiment,  so  the  Great  Chemist  prepared  the 
laboratory  and  the  chemicals  for  the  experiment  which  William  Penn 
was  to  make  in  human  government.  Human  beings  have  far  more 
re-action  in  such  experiments  than  have  any  chemical  elements  in  merely 
scientific  ones.  One  can  always  tell  what  will  happen  when  H2  S.  O.  4 
comes  in  contact  with  Na.  CI.  But,  no  one  can  tell  what  will  happen 
when  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  and  Quaker  combines  to  form  a  "chemi- 
cal solution,"  or  what  will  be  the  result  when  Quaker,  Presbyterian  and 
Indian  are  mixed  together.  It  WAS  an  "experiment,"  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

Governor  Markham  arrived  at  New  York  about  June  21,  1681,  and 
at  the  Delaware  about  the  ist  of  June.  According  to  the  terms  of  his 
commission,  he  was  empowered  to  call  together  a  council  of  nine  persons. 
The  names  of  the  first  council  chosen  by  him  were  as  follows :  President, 
William  Markham.  Council:  Robert  Wade,  Morgan  Dewet,  William 
Woodmanson,  William  Warner,  Thomas  Fairman,  James  Sandilands, 
William  Clayton,  Otto  Ernst  Cock,  Lacey  Cock.  These  members  of  the 
council  took  the  oath  of  office  on  August  3,  1681.  Little  is  known  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  first  Council,  except  that  Upland  was  chosen  as  the 
capital  of  the  province.  The  first  court  was  held  at  this  place  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1681,  at  which  were  present  as  Justices:  William  Clayton, 
William  Warner,  Robert  Wade,  Otto  Ernest  Cock,  William  Byles, 
Robert  Lucas,  Lassey  Cock,  Swan  Swanson,  Endreas  Bankson,  and  the 
SherifiF,  John  Test  and  Clerk,  Thomas  Revell. 

The  two  first  cases  tried  at  this  court  were  for  assault  and  battery. 
The  second  meeting  of  the  court  was  held  on  November  30  at  which 
were  present  Governor  Markham  and  Justices  James  Sanderland, 
Thomas  Fairman,  Hendricks  Bankson,  and  the  others  who  were  present 
at  the  previous  court.  (Hazard  gives  the  name  of  James  Sanderland  in 
this  list,  as  though  he  was  not  present  at  the  first  court.  It  is  also  the 
first  appearance  of  Markham  at  the  court  at  Upland).  The  third  meeting 
of  the  court  was  held  at  Upland  on  March  14,  1682,  at  which  time  over- 
seers of  the  roads  were  appointed  for  one  year  for  the  several  districts. 
(Hazard,  Annals,  540,  from  Upland  Records,  at  West  Chester). 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1682,  William  Penn,  by  deeds  of  lease  and 
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release  for  a  large  tract  of  land,  granted  to  Nicholas  Moore,  James  Clay- 
poole,  Philip  Ford,  William  Sherloe,  Edward  Peirce,  John  Symcock, 
Thomas  Brassey,  Thomas  Baker  and  Edward  Brookes  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns,  in  trust  for  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders"  in  Pennsylvania. 
On  March  24th  the  land  granted  (20,000  acres)  was  erected  into  a  manor 
and  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders"  was  incorporated  and  given  most 
extensive  powers  and  privileges.  (Hazard,  Annals,  541-550).  An  abstract 
of  the  constitution  of  this  company  is  given  in  Hazard,  Annals,  552-554, 
and  is  given  in  full  in  Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  I.  394  etc. 

Philip  Ford,  a  Bristol  Quaker,  was  authorized  to  receive  subscriptions 
for  this  company.  W.  H.  Dixon,  in  his  History  of  William  Penn,  says 
of  this  man,  "This  Ford  was  one  of  those  sedate  and  sallow  rogues  who 
made  a  business  of  religion,  and  was  lashed  by  every  writer  for  the  comic 
stage.  He  had  the  face  of  Cantwell  and  the  hand  of  Overreach.  Penn 
saw  that  he  was  quick  and  ceremonious,  and  fancied  he  was  honest  and 
sincere.  For  many  years  he  was  the  agent  through  whose  hands  receipts 
and  payments  on  the  largest  scale  were  made,  but  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  family  of  Penn  became  aware  how  much  of  what  was  properly 
their  own  stuck  fast  to  Ford."  (198).  It  was  not  until  after  the  death 
of  this  man,  in  1702,  that  Penn  became  aware  of  the  full  rascality  of  his 
steward.  Ford  had  a  system  of  bookkeeping  of  his  own,  and  his  juggling 
with  figures  was  not  revealed  until  his  widow  presented  a  bill  for  14,000 
pounds,  and  threatened  to  sell  the  province  unless  it  was  paid.  The  Ford 
family  caused  Penn  almost  heart-breaking  trouble  before  he  was  through 
with  them. 

On  April  i8th  (28th)  1682,  William  Penn  commissioned  Captain 
Thomas  Holme,  of  Waterford,  Ireland,  as  surveyor-general  of  the  pro- 
vince "for  and  during  his  natural  life."  John  Claypoole,  the  eldest  son 
of  James  Claypoole,  was  to  go  with  Holme  as  his  assistant.  Both  sailed 
on  board  the  "Amity,"  R.  Diamond,  master,  on  April  30,  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Shortly  after  the  departure  of  Holme,  a  list  of  the  lands  sold  by 
the  "Free  Society  of  Traders"  to  purchasers  in  England,  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  was  made  out  and  sent  to  him  by  Philip  Ford,  at  the  order  of 
William  Penn.  A  list  of  these  purchasers  is  given  in  the  Archives  of 
Pennsylvania,  First  Series,  I.  39-46.  In  his  letter  to  Ford,  Penn  says, 
"These  are  to  Authorize  thee  to  set  my  name  to  the  List  of  Purchasers 
now  to  be  sent  to  Thomas  Holms,  my  Surveyor  General  of  the  Province. 
Given  under  my  Hand,  this  22nd.  Day  of  the  3  mo.  1682."  (op.  cit.  39). 

The  Free  Society  of  Traders  held  its  first  meeting  in  London  on  May 
29  (June  8th)  1682,  and  organized  by  electing  Nicholas  Moore,  a  phy- 
sician living  in  London,  as  President ;  John  Simcock,  of  Pennsylvania, 
deputy-president ;  James  Claypoole,  a  London  merchent,  treasurer,  for 
the  term  of  seven  years,  and  the  following  committee  of  twelve,  to  reside 
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in  Pennsylvania :  Thomas  Brassey,  Robert  Turner,  Thomas  Holme, 
John  Bezer,  Francis  Plumstead,  Griffith  Jones,  Anthony  Elton,  James 
Harrison,  John  Blunston,  Isaac  Martin,  Walter  King,  William  Haige, 
with  the  following  assistants :  Joseph  Martin,  London,  chief  agent,  Philip 
Ford,  London,  deputy-agent,  William  Sherlow,  merchant,  John  Sweet- 
apple,  goldsmith,  Thomas  Barker,  wine-cooper,  Edward  Pelrod,  oilman, 
all  of  London. 

While  all  of  these  preparations  were  being  made  for  the  selling  of 
lands  and  the  commencement  of  the  actual  work  of  founding  the  pro- 
vince, Penn  published  his  Frame  of  Government  and  Laws  Agreed  upon 
in  England,  on  May  5,  1682.  Both  of  these  documents  are  referred  to 
in  the  previous  chapter.  They  are  found  in  full  in  the  Col.  Rec.  of  Pa. 
I.  29-42 ;  Archives  of  Pa.  Fourth  Series,  I.  24-44 ;  Hazard,  Annals,  558-574. 
The  Frame  of  Government  is  dated  April  25,  1682,  and  the  laws  May  5, 
1682. 

One  of  the  first  disputes  concerning  the  boundaries  of  his  Province, 
as  so  indefinitely  stated  in  the  Charter  of  Charles  II,  with  which  Penn 
had  to  deal,  was  that  with  Lord  Baltimore,  which  had  commenced  with 
the  Dutch  and  the  Governor  of  Maryland  in  1659,  when  the  first  actual 
conflict  concerning  the  boundaries  of  Maryland  took  place.  William 
Penn  inherited  this  trouble  with  Maryland,  which  was  decided  until 
long  after  the  Penns  had  passed  away.  All  of  the  difficulties  which  arose 
out  of  the  boundaries  of  the  province  led  to  the  disputes  with  Maryland, 
Virginia,  Connecticut,  and  lastly  with  Delaware.  The  last  boundary 
dispute,  growing  out  of  Penn's  Charter,  in  reference  to  the  "New  Castle 
Circle"  was  finally  settled  so  late  as  June  30,  1921,  by  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  These  various  disputes  will  be 
noticed  more  fully  in  a  chapter  relating  to  the  "Boundary  Disputes  of 
Pennsylvania." 

Lord  Baltimore  was  notified  of  the  granting  of  the  province  to  Wil- 
liam Penn  on  April  2,  1681,  and  it  was  then  suggested  to  him  that  he 
appoint  one  or  more  agents  to  act  with  agents  of  Penn  to  agree  in  making 
"a  true  division  and  separation  of  the  said  provinces  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania,  according  to  the  bounds  and  degree  of  Northern  Latitude 
expressed  in  our  said  Letters  Patents  by  settling  and  fixing  certain 
Land  Marks  where  they  shall  appear  to  border  upon  each  other,"  (Mason- 
Dixon  Re-survey,  125).  The  King  did  this,  because  when  Penn  had 
made  his  petition  for  the  grant  in  1680,  the  agents  of  Lord  Baltimore, 
Barnaby  Dunch  and  Richard  Burk,  had  asked  that  if  Penn's  petition 
was  granted,  that  it  be  expressly  stated  that  the  land  should  be  "north  of 
the  Susquehanna  Fort,  also  north  of  all  lands  in  a  direct  line  between  the 
said  fort  and  Delaware  River,  and  also  north  of  all  lands  upon  a  direct 
line  westward  from  said  fort,  for  said  fort  is  the  boundary  of  Maryland 
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northward."  This  letter  gives  the  reason  why  the  "Susquehanna  Fort" 
occupied  such  an  important  place  in  the  later  discussion  between  the 
Penns  and  the  Calverts. 

William  Penn,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  King,  as 
to  the  fixing  of  the  boundaries,  gave  William  Markham  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  Lord  Baltimore  and  instructed  him  to  present  this  and  a 
letter  from  himself  to  Lord  Baltimore  upon  his  arrival  in  America.  Mark- 
ham  did  this,  and  there  at  once  commences  the  long  series  of  mutual 
misunderstandings  and  recriminations  between  Lord  Baltimore  and 
Markham,  which  accomplished  nothing  but  the  "arousing  of  lasting  ani- 
mosities between  the  proprietors." 

Penn,  knowing  of  the  troubles  which  would  arise  from  this  dispute 
with  Lord  Baltimore,  wrote  a  letter  to  several  persons  who  lived,  as  he 
believed,  within  his  province,  "I  think  fit  to  caution  you,  (if  within  my 
bounds,  as  I  am  ready  to  believe,  but  I  desire  no  more  than  my  own) 
that  none  of  you  pay  any  more  taxes  or  assessments,  by  any  order  or  law 
of  Maryland,  for  if  you  do,  it  will  be  greatly  to  your  own  wrong,  as  well 
as  my  prejudice,  though  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself,  of  such  an  insuf- 
ficiency of  power  here  with  my  superiors,  as  not  to  be  able  to  weather 
the  difficulty,  if  you  should ;  but  the  opinion  I  have  of  the  Lord  Balti- 
more's prudence,  as  well  as  justice,  and  of  your  regard  to  your  own  in- 
terests, and  future  good  of  your  posterity,  makes  me  waive  all  objections 
of  that  nature,  and  to  hope  that  we  shall  all  do  the  thing  that  is  just  and 
honest,  (which  is  always  wise,)  according  to  our  respective  stations." 
This  letter  was  for  James  Frisbie,  Edward  Jones,  Augustus  Herrman, 
George  Oulderfield,  Henry  Ward  and  Henry  Johnson  "at  their  planta- 
tions in  Pennsylvania." 

The  two  letters  directed  to  "The  Emperor  of  Canada,"  the  one  written 
by  Nicholas  Moore,  president  of  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders,"  and 
dated  June  19,  1682,  and  the  other  by  William  Penn,  dated  June  21st, 
both  written  at  London,  show  what  false  opinions  existed  at  this  period 
concerning  the  government,  organization  and  offices  of  the  American 
Indians.  Both  letters,  however,  reveal  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Society  and  of  the  Proprietor  for  their  relations  with  these  people. 
Moore  says,  "Our  God  is  a  God  of  peace,  a  God  of  love,  grace,  mercy, 
and  justice,  and  we  are  his  followers,  having  the  same  principle,  and 
will  always  endeavor  to  be  found  in  the  like  practice.  He  is  always 
doing  good  unto  all  His  creatures,  whom  you  and  we  are ;  we  also  being 
persuaded  of  this  duty,  have  now  resolved  to  seek  to  do  you  good  in  all 
that  we  are  able ;  therefore,  it  will  not  be  our  faults  if  you  are  not  happy 
in  our  neighborhood,  for  we  will  be  kind  and  loving  to  you  at  all  times, 
and  will  be  your  friends,  which  thing  we  also  expect  from  you,  and  can- 
not but  suppose  that  you  shall  readily  consider  and  accept  of  our  kind- 
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ness,  and  rejoice  at  it,"  and  then  follows  the  statement  of  the  plan  to 
trade  with  them  in  a  perfectly  just  and  honorable  manner. 

The  letter  of  William  Penn,  in  which  he  introduces  the  Society  to  the 
Indians,  says,  "The  great  God  that  made  thee  and  me,  and  all  the  world, 
incline  our  hearts  to  love  peace  and  justice,  that  we  may  live  friendly 
together,  as  becomes  the  workmanship  of  the  great  God.  The  King  of 
England,  who  is  a  great  prince,  hath,  for  divers  reasons,  granted  to  me  a 
large  country  in  America,  which,  however,  I  am  willing  to  enjoy  upon 
friendly  terms  with  thee ;  and  this  I  will  say,  that  the  people  who  comes 
with  me,  are  a  just,  plain,  and  honest  people,  that  neither  make  war  upon 
others,  nor  fear  war  from  others,  because  they  will  be  just.  I  have  set  up  a 
society  of  traders  in  my  province,  to  traffic  with  thee  and  thy  people, 
for  your  commodities,  that  you  may  be  furnished  with  that  which  is  good, 
at  reasonable  rates ;  and  that  society  hath  ordered  their  president  to 
treat  with  thee  about  a  future  trade,  and  have  joined  with  me  to  send  a 
messenger  to  thee  with  certain  presents  from  us,  to  testify  our  willing- 
ness to  have  a  fair  correspondence  with  thee,  and  what  this  agent  shall 
do  in  our  names,  we  will  agree  unto.  I  hope  thou  will  kindly  receive 
him,  and  comply  with  his  desires  on  our  behalf,  both  with  respect  to 
land  and  trade.    The  great  God  be  with  thee.    Amen. 

William  Penn." 

Philip  Theodore  Lehnman,  secretary."  (From  copy  in  the  Land  Office, 
also  quoted  by  Hazard,  Annals,  579,  from  original  in  Penna.  Hist.  Soc). 

Unlike  all  other  promises  of  friendship  and  just  dealings  with  the 
Indians,  which  had  been  made  by  other  Europeans,  these  promises  were 
kept  by  William  Penn  and  the  Society,  as  well  as  by  all  of  the  Quakers, 
until  the  commencement  of  the  hostility  after  the  defeat  of  General  Brad- 
dock  in  1755.  No  other  province  or  colony  on  the  American  continent 
had  such  a  record  of  just  treatment  of  the  Indian,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
no  other  province  or  colony  was  settled  by  any  European  nation  with 
less  trouble  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants. 

While  William  Penn  had  received  the  territory  of  his  province  by  a 
charter  from  the  king  in  payment  of  a  debt  of  16,000  pounds,  as  has  been 
noticed,  yet  Penn  purchased  all  of  the  lands  of  which  he  took  possession 
from  their  Indian  owners,  or  occupants.  The  first  purchase  of  Indian 
lands  was  made  by  Governor  Markham  on  July  15,  1682,  for  certain 
lands  about  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware,  the  exact  bounds  of  which  are 
given  in  the  deed,  a  copy  of  which  is  found  in  the  Archives  of  Penna. 
First  Series,  I.  47-49.  This  deed  is  made  by  Idquahon,  Jeanottowe,  and 
other  Delaware  chiefs,  to  William  Penn,  and  signed  by  William  Mark- 
ham,  Deputy-Governor,  Lasse  Cock,  Pieowjicom,  Richard  Noble, 
Thomas  Revell  and  others.  On  the  ist  of  August,  at  the  house  of  Lasse 
Cock,  a  memorandum,  making  certain  corrections,  was  added  to  the 
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original  deed,  and  several  chiefs  who  were  not  present  when  the  first 
deed  was  made,  and  who  claimed  to  be  the  owners  of  the  "Land  called 
Soepassincks  &  ye  island  of  ye  same  name."  (Archives  Pa.  I.  48-49; 
Smith's  Laws,  11.  109). 

Among  the  interesting  letters  written  to  Penn  at  this  time  is  that  of 
Sir  William  Petty,  August  14,  1682,  in  which  he  gives  him  various  items 
of  advice  concerning  the  settlement  of  the  province.  He  says,  among 
other  things: 

My  opinion  is  that  not  only  Pensilvania  but  all  ye  habitable  Land  upon  the  face  of 
ye  Earth,  will  (within  ye  next  1500  years)  bee  as  fully  Peopled  as  England  is  now, 
That  is  to  say.  That  there  will  be  a  head  for  every  Four  Acres  of  Land,  Whereas  in 
Ireland  there  are  about  10  acres  to  every  head,  the  medium  whereof  is  7. 

Wherefore,  when  God  sendeth  ye  to  Pensilvania,  I  advise  you  to  take  a  perfect 
account  of  every  Soule  within  ye  Teritory  and  Jurisdiction  and  then  to  sett  out  a 
peece  of  Land  containing  7  times  that  number  in  acres,  wch  Land  ought  to  bee  chosen 
for  its  situation,  healthfulness  and  fertility,  and  to  bee  defenceable  by  nature  as  much 
as  may  bee.  It  is  likely  that  in  7  years,  that  yor  People  will  encrease  so  fast,  as  to 
bring  yor  sd  7  acres  to  4  acres  pr  Head.  Wherefore,  making  no  alteration  in  7  years, 
I  would  then  again  number  ye  Inhabitants  and  add  to  ye  first  parcell  such  another 
parcell  as  might  conteyne  7  times  as  many  acres  as  was  ye  number  of  Encrease  of 
People,  and  would  consider  whether  it  were  best  to  make  this  additional  parcell  con- 
tiguous to  ye  first,  or  a  new  Colony  distant  from  it."  Various  other  suggestions  are 
given  concerning  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the  province,  etc.  (Archives  of  Pa., 
I,  50;   Hazard  Annals,  584.) 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Thomas  Holme,  the  sur- 
veyor-general, read  a  letter  from  William  Penn  to  the  Indians,  in  accord- 
ance with  Penn's  request.  There  is  added  to  this  letter,  "I  read  this  to 
the  Indians,  by  an  interpreter,  the  sixth  month,  1682.  Thomas  Holme." 
It  is  not  stated  where  this  was  read,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  was 
read  at  Shackamaxon,  which  would  be  the  accustomed  meeting  place  for 
the  Indians.     This  letter  is  worthy  of  being  quoted  in  full.     It  reads: 

The  great  God,  who  is  the  power  and  wisdom  that  made  you  and  me,  incline  your 
hearts  to  righteousness,  love  and  peace.  This  I  send  to  assure  you  of  my  love,  and  to 
desire  your  love  to  my  friends,  and  when  the  great  God  brings  me  among  you,  I 
intend  to  order  all  things  in  such  a  manner  that  we  may  all  live  in  love  and  peace  one 
with  another,  which  I  hope  the  great  God  will  incline  both  me  and  you  to  do.  I  seek 
nothing  but  the  honour  of  His  name,  and  that  we,  who  are  His  workmanship,  may  do 
that  which  is  well-pleasing  to  Him.  The  man  who  delivers  this  unto  you  is  my  special 
friend,  sober,  wise,  and  loving;  you  may  believe  him.  I  have  already  taken  care  that 
none  of  my  people  wrong  you,  by  good  laws  I  have  provided  for  that  purpose;  nor  will 
I  ever  allow  any  of  my  people  to  sell  rum,  to  make  your  people  drunk.  If  anything 
should  be  out  of  order,  expect,  when  I  come,  it  shall  be  mended,  and  I  will  bring  you 
some  things  of  our  country  that  are  useful  and  pleasing  to  you.  So  I  rest  in  the  love 
of  God  that  made  us. 

I  am  your  loving  friend,  WILLIAM  PENN. 

England,  21st  of  second  month,  1682. 

(Copy,  Hist.  Soc.  of  Pa.;  Hazard,  585-586.) 
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These  letters  of  William  Penn,  to  and  concerning  the  Indians,  are 
worthy  of  him  in  every  way.  Penn's  sentiments  concerning  the  Indians, 
and  his  unbroken  treatment  of  kindness  and  justice  in  all  of  his  dealings 
with  them,  put  him  in  a  place  by  himself.  In  this  field  he  has  no  rivals, 
even  to  the  present  day.  If  all  of  the  money  and  life  which  has  been 
spent  by  the  various  states  and  by  the  United  States  in  fighting  the 
Indians  had  been  spent  in  cultivating  their  friendship,  many  of  the  black- 
est pages  in  American  history  would  never  have  been  written.  Penn's 
policy  was  justified  by  its  results. 


Pa.— 12 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  COMING  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

While  William  Penn  was  making  his  final  preparations  for  his  de- 
parture for  America,  his  mother,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  died,  leaving 
Margaret  Lowther,  his  sister,  as  the  only  living  member  of  his  father's 
family.  The  death  of  his  mother  utterly  prostrated  Penn  for  a  time,  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  go  on  with  his  affairs. 

Everything  was  finally  made  ready  for  the  long  and  dangerous  trip 
to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  The  vessel,  the  "Welcome,"  in  com- 
mand of  Captain  Robert  Greenway,  was  lying  in  the  Downs,  being  filled 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  the  voyage.  This  vessel,  of  three  hun- 
dred tons  burden,  was  a  large  and  well-fitted  ship  for  those  days.  On 
about  the  first  of  September,  the  "Welcome,"  with  one  hundred  passen- 
gers aboard,  chiefly  Quakers,  slipped  her  anchor  and  started  on  her  long 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 

Before  leaving,  William  Penn  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  wife,  Guli, 
giving  her  instructions  and  advice  concerning  the  care  and  education  of 
his  three  children  (Springett,  William  and  Letitia),  and  her  own  personal 
affairs.  This  letter  was,  to  all  intents,  a  last  will  and  testament,  as 
though  he  expected  to  be  gone  for  a  long  time  or  forever. 

At  Deal  a  case  of  smallpox  was  taken  aboard,  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  sickness,  distress  and  death  during  the  weary  weeks  which  fol- 
lowed. Nearly  all  of  the  passengers  were  smitten  with  the  dread  dis- 
ease, and  about  thirty  died  during  the  voyage.  During  all  of  these  weeks 
of  sickness  and  suffering  and  death,  Penn  did  everything  in  his  power 
by  personal  attention  and  care  of  the  sick,  and  in  the  giving  of  foods  and 
medicines,  and  in  sympathy  and  consolation,  to  alleviate  the  affliction 
aboard  the  "Welcome"  on  this  most  trying  journey. 

It  must  have  seemed  to  these  early  colonists  of  America,  from  the 
time  of  Captain  John  Smith,  that  Providence  was  against  the  settlement 
of  this  gfreat  empire  of  nature  by  the  races  of  the  civilized  world,  as  prac- 
tically all  of  the  attempts  at  early  settlement  were  associated  with  death 
and  disaster.  Or,  it  may  have  been  that  the  Infinite  did  not  wish  to 
give  this  prize  of  a  new  world  to  men  without  preparing  them  for  it  and 
its  conquest,  by  hardship,  suffering  and  affliction.  It  is  thus  that  God's 
greatest  gifts  are  given  to  men,  and  the  greatest  gift,  of  a  merely  earthly 
kind,  that  God  ever  gave  to  humanity  was  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  which  has  again  and  again,  in  many  ways,  saved  humanity 
from  starvation  by  its  bountiful  food  supplies  and  its  othei   products. 
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Without  the  corn,  wheat,  potatoes,  coal,  iron,  oil,  steel  and  the  machinery 
and  inventions  which  all  of  these  have  brought  about,  modern  civilization 
could  not  be  what  it  is.  William  Penn's  voyage  to  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware  was  the  real  commencement  of  the  greatest  commercial  and 
industrial,  as  well  as  agricultural  development  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen. 

Everybody  knows  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  development 
which  resulted  from  the  settlement  of  the  Delaware  by  Penn's  colon- 
ists— of  what  the  iron,  coal,  oil  and  other  mineral  products  have  done 
and  are  still  doing  to  make  Penn's  Province  what  it  is — but  few  know 
that  Lancaster  County  still  leads  the  world  in  the  value  of  its  agricul- 
tural products. 

All  of  this  vast  empire  of  nature,  which  was  to  mean  so  much  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  and  to  the  world,  had  to  be  won  by  suffering,  priva- 
tion, hardship  and  death  from  the  time  of  William  Penn  until  it  was 
finally  won  from  savagery  and  the  dominion  of  the  wilderness  in  1795. 
From  the  time  when  William  Penn  started  to  conquer  the  domain 
which  King  Charles  had  given  to  him,  until  the  territory  covered  by 
his  grant  was  won  from  the  Indian  and  the  Wilderness  in  which  he  lived, 
more  than  a  century  of  conflict  and  struggle  had  to  pass  by.  Nature 
did  not  give  her  title  to  the  lands  of  the  grant  as  easily  as  King  Charles 
II  gave  it  to  William  Penn. 

On  October  27 — nine  weeks  after  leaving  Deal — the  "Welcome" 
landed  in  the  port  of  New  Castle,  on  the  Delaware,  in  the  territory 
which  had  been  granted  to  Penn  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  August  24, 
1682.  The  arrival  of  William  Penn  is  described  in  the  records  of  New 
Castle.  "October  28 — On  the  27th  day  of  October,  arrived  before  the 
town  of  New  Castle,  in  Delaware,  from  England,  William  Penn,  Esq., 
proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  who  produced  two  certain  deeds  of  foeff- 
ment  from  the  illustrious  prince,  James,  duke  of  York,  Albany,  etc.,  for 
this  town  of  New  Castle,  and  twelve  miles  about  it,  and  also  for  the  two 
lower  counties,  the  Whorekill's  and  St.  Jones's,  which  said  deeds  bore 
date  the  24th  of  August,  1682 ;  and  pursuant  to  the  true  intent,  purpose 
and  meaning  of  his  royal  highness  in  the  same  deeds,  he  the  said 
William  Penn  received  possession  of  the  town  of  New  Castle,  the  28th 
of  October,   1862." 

And  on  the  28th,  the  following  record  gives  the  statement  of  the  de- 
livery of  the  place  and  of  the  ceremony  connected  therewith :  "New 
Castle,  the  28th  of  October,  1682 — Memorandum,  that  the  day  and  year 
above  written,  William  Penn,  Esq.,  by  virtue  of  an  instrument  of  in- 
denture, signed  and  sealed  by  his  royal  highness,  James,  duke  of  York, 
etc.,  did  then  and  there  demand  possession  and  seisin  of  John  Moll,  Esq.. 
and  Ephraim  Herman,  gentlemen,   (attorneys  constituted  by  his  royal 
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highness)  of  the  town  of  New  Castle,  otherwise  called  Delaware,  with 
twelve  miles  circle  or  compass  of  the  said  town ;  that  the  possession  and 
seisin  was  accordingly  given  by  the  said  attorneys  to  the  said  William 
Penn,  according  to  the  usual  form,  by  delivery  of  the  fort  of  the  said 
town,  and  leaving  the  said  William  Penn  in  quiet  and  peaceable  posses- 
sion thereof,  and  also,  by  the  delivery  of  turf  and  twig,  and  water  and 
fowle  (it  is  "fowle"  in  the  records,  but  it  should  be  "soyle,"  as  it  is  writ- 
ten further  on)  of  the  River  Delaware,  and  that  the  said  William  Penn 
remained  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  premises,  as  witness  our 
hands  and  seals,  the  day  abovesaid,  and  when  the  words  water  and  soyle 
of  the  River  Delaware  were  interlined  before  us.  Signed,  Thomas 
Holme,  William  Markham,  Arnoldus  de  la  Grange,  George  Forman, 
James  Graham,  Samuel  Land,  Richard  Tugels,  Joseph  Curies,  John 
Smith."  On  the  same  day,  and  before  the  following  witnesses,  the  in- 
habitants of  New  Castle,  promised  "in  the  presence  of  God,  solemnly 
...  to  yield  to  him  all  just  obedience,  and  to  live  quietly  and  peace- 
ably under  his  government,"  Arnoldus  de  la  Grange,  J.  de  Haes,  H.  V. 
D.  Brieth,  William  Simpill,  John  Holmes,  Hendrick  Lemmons,  Joseph 
Moore,  James  Parmes,  Jonas  Arskins,  Giles  Barrotts,  Pieter  Classen, 
Samuel    Land.       (New    Castle    Records,    quoted    by    Hazard    Annals, 

597-598). 

On  the  same  day  Penn  appointed  John  Moll,  Peter  Alricks,  Johannes 
de  Haes,  William  Simple,  Arnoldus  de  la  Grange  and  John  Cann  as 
justices  of  the  peace  at  New  Castle,  all  of  whom  signed  the  obligation. 
He  also  appointed  Will  Markham,  as  his  attorney  to  receive  from  Moll 
and  Marman,  the  attorneys  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  counties  below 
New  Castle.  On  the  7th  (17th)  of  November,  Markham  performed  this 
duty,  taking  possession  of  the  tract  of  land  "on  the  Delaware  River  and 
Bay  beginning  twelve  miles  south  of  the  town  of  New  Castle,  and  ex- 
tending south  to  the  Whorekills,  otherwise  Cape  Henlopen,  as  afore- 
said," etc.  This  transfer  was  signed  by  the  following  as  witnesses : 
Luke  Watson,  William  Clark,  Francis  Whitwels,  John  Hylliard,  Norton 
Claypoole,  John  Vines,  Alexander  Molestyn,*  John  Hill,  Helmanus  Wilt- 
bank,  Alexander  Draper,  Samuel  Gray,*  Edward  Cantwell  and  John 
Avery.  The  two  names  followed  by  an  asterisk  designate  the  two  who 
made  their  marks. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  1682,  William  Penn  writes  a  letter  to 
Ephraim  Herman,  dated  at  Upland,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  court  at 
New  Castle  on  November  2  (12th)  for  the  purpose  of  settling  jurisdic- 
tion "of  these  and  your  parts,"  and  asking  him  to  send  a  number  of  let- 
ters which  are  enclosed  to  various  persons,  asking  them  to  be  present. 
The  court  met  on  the  date  fixed,  and  there  were  present  the  proprietor, 
William    Penn;    William    Markham,    the    Deputy    Governor,    Mayor; 
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Thomas  Holme,  William  Haigh,  John  Simcock,  Thomas  Brazie,  of  the 
Council;  John  Moll,  John  de  Haes,  William  Simpill,  Arnoldus  de  la 
Grange  and  John  Cann,  justices.  William  Penn,  at  this  meeting  of 
court,  recounted  the  various  matters  relating  to  the  deed  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  asking  them  to  bring  their  various 
deeds,  grants,  patents,  surveys,  etc.,  to  the  next  court  so  that  these  could 
be  confirmed,  etc.  He  also  asks  the  magistrates  to  look  over  the  town 
plots  to  view  and  report  any  vacant  lands  which  would  be  available  for 
new  settlers.  He  also  says  that  as  no  assembly  has  yet  been  called  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  fitting  laws,  orders,  regulations  for  the  county 
that  they  are  "to  follow  and  take  the  laws  of  his  royal  highness,  pro- 
vided for  the  province  of  New  York  for  their  guide,  so  far  forth  as  they 
are  consistent,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  England"  (these  are 
the  "Lawes  of  the  Duke  of  Yorke,"  referred  to  in  a  previous  chapter). 

The  exact  time  of  Penn's  landing  at  Upland,  afterwards  Chester,  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute.  In  the  letter  to  Ephraim  Herman,  noted 
before,  he  dates  it  at  "Upland,  29th  of  8th  month,  1682."  Some  writers 
state  that  this  letter  was  written  at  New  Castle.  But,  why  he  should 
date  the  letter  at  "Upland,"  calling  for  a  meeting  at  New  Castle  has 
never  appeared  clear — even  if  he  did  consider  "Upland"  as  the  seat  of 
his  government.  Nearly  all  of  the  early  historical  writers  give  the  date 
as  "Sunday,  October  29  (November  8),  1682.  Of  course,  November  8 
would  not  fall  on  a  Sunday,  and  if  the  29th  was  a  Sunday,  William  Penn 
would  hardly  issue  an  official  order  on  that  day. 

The  landing  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  near  the  house  of  Rob- 
ert Wade,  at  the  northwest  corner  of  Penn  and  Front  streets.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  Penn  changed  the  name  from  Upland  to  Chester.  The 
story  of  this  as  given  by  Clarkson  (I,  259)  is  generally  regarded  as 
without  any  foundation  in  fact.  This  is,  that  Penn,  upon  landing  turned  to 
Pearson  and  said :  "This  was  a  memorable  event  (alluding  to  his  calling 
an  assembly  there)  and  to  be  distinguished  by  some  marked  circum- 
stance; he  determined,  therefore,  to  change  the  name  of  the  place. 
Turning  round  to  his  friend  Pearson,  one  of  his  own  society  who  had 
accompanied  him  in  the  ship  'Welcome,',  he  said :  'Providence  has 
brought  us  here  safe ;  thou  hast  been  the  companion  of  my  perils ;  what 
wilt  thou  that  I  should  call  this  place?'  Pearson  said:  'Chester,  in  re- 
membrance of  the  city  from  whence  he  came.'  William  Penn  replied 
that  it  should  be  called  Chester,  and  that  when  he  divided  the  land  into 
counties,  he  would  call  one  of  them  by  the  same  name  also." 

On  the  i8th  of  November,  1682,  Penn  had  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  various  counties  to  "summon  all  freeholders  to  meet  on  the  21st 
instant,  and  elect,  out  of  themselves,  seven  persons  of  most  note  for 
wisdom,  sobriety  and  integrity,  to  serve  as  their  deputies  and  represen- 
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tatives  in  General  Assembly,  to  be  held  at  Upland,  in  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 6  (4th)  next.    (Duke  of  York  Laws,  Hist.  Notes,  Appendix,  473). 

This  is  the  first  proclamation  for  the  first  election  ever  held  by  free- 
men within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Benjamin  M.  Nead,  the 
author  of  the  historical  notes  in  this  work,  just  quoted,  says,  in  speaking 
of  the  members  of  this  General  Assembly :  "That  in  this,  their  first  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise,  the  freemen  acted  with  due  discrimination 
and  made  good  selections  is  apparent,  for  among  the  few  names  pre- 
served to  us  of  the  members  of  the  first  Assembly,  are  those  of  some  indi- 
viduals who  became  distinguished,  not  only  as  lawmakers,  but  also  as 
zealous,  stubborn  supporters  of  their  rights  as  such ;  several  of  them 
afterwards  filling  the  important  offices  of  judges  and  justices."  (Idem). 

Those  whose  names  are  given  as  being  present  on  the  committees  of 
elections  and  privileges  are  Christopher  Taylor,  Bucks ;  President  Nich- 
olas Moore,  Philadelphia;  John  Simcock,  Chester;  William  Clark,  Deal; 
Francis  Whitwell,  Jones ;  Griffith  Jones,  Luke  Watson,  William  Sample 
(Simpil,  in  some  documents),  William  Yardly,  Thomas  Brassy,  John 
Briggs,  and  Ralph  Withers.  The  next  day,  Nicholas  Moore,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  "Free  Society  of  Traders,"  was  elected  chairman,  and  it 
would  seem,  as  President  of  the  Assembly.  After  the  election  of  the 
chairman,  the  following  committees  were  appointed.  Elections 
privileges,  Christopher  Taylor,  Bucks;  Nicholas  Moore,  Philadelphia; 
Francis  Whitewell,  Kent ;  John  Simcock,  Chester ;  William  Clark,  Sus- 
sex. "Committee  on  Foresight,"  or  preparation  of  provincial  bills,  John 
Simcock,  Chester;  William  Clark,  Sussex;  Luke  Watson,  Sussex;  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  Bucks ;  Griffith  Jones,  Philadelphia ;  Nicholas  Moore, 
Philadelphia,  chairman.  Justice  and  grievance :  Griffith  Jones,  Phila- 
delphia;  Luke  Watson,  Sussex;  William  Sample,  New  Castle;  William 
Yardley,  Bucks ;  Thomas  Brassey,  Chester ;  John  Briggs,  Kent. 

Thomas  Holme,  Philadelphia;  William  Clark,  Sussex;  Thomas  Winn, 
Philadelphia ;  and  Edward  Southrin,  Sussex,  were  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  Governor  and  "humbly  desire  him  to  honor  the  House  with  a  trans- 
mission of  his  constitutes."  There  are  no  other  names  mentioned  in  the 
minutes  of  this  first  Assembly,  except  that  of  Ralph  Withers,  residence 
not  given,  and  John  Moll,  of  New  Castle.  But  fifteen  of  the  forty-two 
who  were  ordered  to  be  present  are  mentioned.  Edmund  Cantwell,  the 
sheriff  of  New  Castle,  figures  in  a  contested  election  case,  in  which  he 
had  used  undue  influence  in  having  his  member,  Abraham  Mann,  elected. 
Mann  is  deposed  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Assembly,  and  John 
Moll  is  given  his  place.  Thus  early  in  the  political  life  of  the  Common- 
wealth there  is  evidence  of  some  of  the  practices  of  later  day  elections. 

The  House  adopted  a  series  of  rules  of  order,  some  of  which  are  not 
in  use  at  present  in  the  Assembly.     The  fourth  rule  was :  "That  any 
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member  of  the  House  shall  have  access  into  any  committee  except  com- 
mittees of  Secrecy."  And,  rule  6  was :  "That  no  member  of  Assembly 
shall  'go  on  a  journey'  during  the  session  without  leave  of  the  Speaker," 
No  motion  was  to  be  "put  to  the  question  before  seconded  or  thirded." 
One  good  rule  was  that  "superfluous  and  tedious  speeches  may  be 
stopped  by  the  Speaker."  Such  a  rule  would  now  save  the  State  printer, 
as  well  as  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  much  trouble  and  weariness, 
especially  if  applied  to  "tedious"  speeches. 

On  the  6th  of  December  the  Assembly  agreed  upon  the  Act  of 
Union,  annexing  the  three  lower  counties  and  naturalizing  the  inhab- 
itants of  these  counties,  "that  they  be  endowed  with  the  same  privileges 
of  law  and  government." 

A  petition  to  the  Governor  from  the  Swedes,  Finns  and  Dutch  was 
presented  "that  the  governor  should  be  pleased  to  make  them  as  free  as 
other  members  of  this  province,  and  that  their  lands  be  entailed  upon 
them  and  their  heirs  forever." 

The  most  important  thing  done  at  this  first  Assembly  was  the  passage 
of  "The  Great  Law."  The  caption  to  these  laws,  as  contained  in  the 
original  at  Harrisburg,  is  "The  Great  Law,  or,  the  body  of  Laws  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania  and  territories  thereunto  belonging,  passed  at 
an  assembly  at  Chester,  alias  Upland,  the  7th  day  of  the  loth  month, 
December,  1682."  In  the  copy  of  these  law  as  given  in  Hazard's  Annals 
(619-634)  there  are  sixty-nine  laws  enumerated.  In  the  votes  of  the 
Assembly  (Vol.  I)  there  are  but  sixty-one  laws  listed.  In  the  engrossed 
copy  at  Harrisburg,  certified  to  by  Patrick  Robinson,  secretary  of  the 
province  in  1693,  there  are  but  sixty-one  laws  with  numbers  and  titles. 
It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  sketch  of  the  transactions  of  this  Assembly 
to  go  into  detail  concerning  this  matter.  A  careful  examination  of  the 
two  copies,  however,  reveals  the  fact  that  the  difference  in  the  number- 
ing is  due  to  a  separation  of  several  sections.  The  list  of  laws,  as  given 
in  "The  Duke  of  York's  Laws,"  479-480,  in  which  there  are  but  sixty-one, 
is  correct,  according  to  the  Votes  of  Assembly,  Vol  I. 

The  most  famous,  as  well  as  the  most  important,  section  in  these 
laws  is  the  first  one,  concerning  "Liberty  of  Conscience."  This  section, 
because  of  its  importance,  is  given  in  full.  It  reads :  "Almighty  God 
being  only  Lord  of  conscience,  father  of  lights  and  spirits,  and  the  author 
as  well  as  object  of  all  divine  knowledge,  faith  and  worship,  who  only 
can  enlighten  the  mind,  and  persuade  and  convince  the  understanding  of 
people,  in  due  reverence  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  souls  of  mankind. 
It  is  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  no  person  now  or  at  any 
time  hereafter  living  in  this  province,  who  shall  confess  and  acknowledge 
one  Almighty  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder,  and  ruler  of  the  world, 
and  that  professeth  him  or  herself  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably 
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and  justly  under  the  civil  government,  shall  in  anywise  be  molested  or 
prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice,  nor  shall  he 
or  she  be  at  any  time  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious 
worship,  place,  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind,  but 
shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect, 
without  interruption  or  reflection ;  and  if  any  person  shall  abuse  or 
deride  any  other  for  his  or  her  different  persuasion  and  practice  in  mat- 
ter of  religion,  such  shall  be  looked  upon  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace,  and 
be  punished  accordingly.  But  to  end  that  looseness,  irreligion  and 
atheism  may  not  creep  in  under  conscience,  in  this  province,  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  according  to  the  good  example 
of  the  primitive  Christians,  and  for  the  ease  of  the  creation,  every  first 
day  of  the  week,  called  the  Lord's  Day,  people  shall  abstain  from  their 
common  toil  and  labour,  that  whether  masters,  parents,  children,  or  ser- 
vants, they  may  the  better  dispose  themselves  to  read  the  Scriptures 
of  truth  at  home,  or  to  frequent  such  meetings  of  religious  worship 
abroad  as  may  best  suit  their  respective  persuasions." 

This  article  in  the  Great  Law  is  as  clear  a  statement  as  has  even  been 
made  by  any  body  of  laws,  or  by  any  lawgiver,  concerning  real  "Liberty 
of  Conscience,"  without  the  license  of  atheism.  What  a  marvellous 
advance  it  was  over  anything  which  had  then  been  done  by  any  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  too  strongly  stated.  It  was  this  liberty  of  con- 
science, guaranteed  by  law,  that  attracted  the  Quaker,  the  Presbyterian, 
the  Baptist,  the  Churchman  and  all  of  the  many  sectarian  bodies  to  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware,  and  made  the  foundation  of  the  Commonwealth 
a  solid  one,  built  upon  religious  conviction  in  its  best  sense,  rather  than 
upon  any  bigoted  sectarianism  or  lawless  license  of  atheism.  It  is  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  make  a  law  broad  enough  to  give  full  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  at  the  same  time  prevent  it  from  granting  license  to  the 
lawlessly  inclined.     Penn  made  such  a  law,  as  history  has  proven. 

In  the  "Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council"  for  "ye  6th  of  ye  2nd 
month,  1689,"  when  John  Blackwell  was  Deputy  Governor,  there  are 
several  references  to  the  various  copies  of  the  Great  Law  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Council  and  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  In  these  minutes  the 
Governor  asked  the  Master  of  Rolls  "whether  the  Laws  were  enrolled 
in  parchmt.  Rolls,  as  by  the  Charter  &  his  Commission  of  Master  of 
Rolls  is  required.  He  answered.  None  but  ye  first  60  Laws  past  at 
Chester  had  been  inrolled ;  That  their  inrollment  was  before  his  time; 
and  that  he  did  not  know  any  better  Coppy  of  the  Laws  than  that  wch 
the  Council  hath.  Some  Question  arose  whether  the  Laws  were  to  be 
published  under  the  Great  or  the  Lesser  Scale.  The  Goverr.  declared 
That  by  ye  Letters  patents  from  the  King,  they  were  to  be  published 
under  ye  Scale  of  Wm.  Penn  or  his  heirs,  and  that  by  the  Proprietor's 
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Commission  to  the  Keeper  of  ye  Great  Scale,  He  was  appoynted  to  passe 
them  under  the  Great  Seale."  The  copy  used  by  the  Council  was  com- 
pared with  the  enrolled  copy,  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  the  secretary 
reported  on  the  8th  that  he  had  "Examined  &  compared  the  Rolls  of  ye 
first  60  Lawes  with  ye  Councill's  book  of  Laws.  He  found  little 
agreemt.  and  that  ye  sayd  Rolls,  as  ye  Keeper  sayd  last  sitting  of  ye 
Councill,  were  not  authentique ;  So  that  there  was  no  depending  upon 
them."    (Col.  Rec.  I,  275-277). 

As  there  was  this  disagreement  as  to  the  various  copies  of  the  laws  as 
early  as  1689;  it  is  hardly  possible  to  make  these  various  copies  agree 
now.  Yet,  the  chief  differences  are  due  almost  entirely  to  the  numbering 
of  the  sections — which  error  could  have  been  made  by  any  copyist. 

The  Assembly  did  its  work  well,  and  the  province  of  Pennsylvania 
started  on  its  career  as  a  government,  with  laws  passed  upon  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  The  "Holy  Experiment"  in  government 
had  commenced. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
THE  TREATY  WITH  THE  INDIANS  AT  SHACKAMAXON. 

There  has  always  been  much  disagreement  among  historical  students 
concerning  the  famous  Treaty  of  William  Penn  with  the  Indians  at 
Shackamaxon.  Many  critical  historical  writers  assert  that  this  treaty 
is  nothing  but  a  myth,  as  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  belonging  to 
Penn's  time  to  support  it. 

Before  noticing  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  this  interesting  matter, 
it  is  well  to  briefly  notice  the  name  of  the  Indian  village,  Shackamaxon, 
where  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Heckewelder  says,  in  the 
article  on  Indian  names :  "Shackamaxon,  corrupted  from  Schachame- 
sink,  signifying  where  there  are  ells,  the  place  of  ells.  Schachameek, 
an  ell."  In  a  footnote  Dr.  William  C.  Reichel,  the  editor  of  the  mono- 
graph, says  "Scha-cha-meek,  an  ell,  compounded  of  Scha-chach-ge-u, 
straight,  and  na-mees,  a  fish — the  straight  fish."  (Zeisberger).  Others 
derive  the  word  from  Sa-ki-ma,  a  chief,  a  king,  with  the  local  suffix,  ink 
(the  German  writers  give  this  locative  as  ink;  the  English,  as  ing),  giv- 
ing it  the  meaning  of  the  place  of  chiefs  or  kings,  i.  e.,  where  sachems 
meet  in  council."  Dixon,  in  his  "History  of  William  Penn,"  says  (216) : 
"The  name  Sakimaxing — now  corrupted  by  the  white  men  into  Shacka- 
maxon— means  the  place  of  kings."  About  twenty  years  ago  the  author 
wrote  an  article,  after  a  careful  study  of  all  of  the  recorded  forms  of  this 
name,  of  which  he  found  about  fifteen,  in  the  early  documents.  In  this 
article,  the  latter  derivation  and  meaning  was  given.  Sakima,  in  the 
Delaware  language  means,  "Chief,"  and  the  locative,  ing,  "place  of" — 
the  word  meaning  "the  place  of  chiefs."  This  name  is  far  more  sig- 
nificant, as  Shackamaxon  was  a  gathering  place,  or  a  meeting  place,  of 
the  Indians  long  before  the  arrival  of  William  Penn  on  the  Delaware. 

The  first  reference  to  the  place,  which  the  author  has  been  able  to 
find  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  survey  which  was  made  for  Law- 
rence Cock,  Erick  Cock,  Michael  Neilson,  Otto  Ernes  Cock,  Goner 
(Gunner)  Rambo  and  Peter  Neilson,  November  2,  1675,  ^o^  "^  tract  of 
land  called  Shackamexunk,  containing  1,600  acres,  situate  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Delaware  River" — "a  part  thereof  being  formerly  granted 
unto  Peter  Cock  by  patent,  bearing  date  of  the  5th  day  of  June,  1664." 
(Archives  of  Penn.  Third  Ser.  Ill,  315-316). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Upland,  March  13,  1677,  at  which  Cap- 
tain John  Collier,  John  Moll,  Peter  Cock,  Peter  Rambo,  Israel  Helm, 
Lace  Andries  and  Otto  Ernest  Cock  were  present,  news  was  received 
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that  the  "Simeco"  Indians  were  coming  down  to  fetch  the  Susquehanna 
that  were  among  the  "River  Indians"  (Delaware),  and  "Itt  was  concluded 
upon  the  motions  of  Rinowehan  the  Indian  Sachomore  for  the  most  quiet 
of  the  River,  viz.  That  Captn.  Colier  &  Justice  Israeli  helm  goe  upp  to 
Sachamexin  (where  att  prsent  a  great  number  of  Simico  &  other  Indians 
are)  and  that  they  Endeauor  to  prswaede  the  Simecus  the  Sasquahannos 
&  these  Riuer  Indians  to  send  Each  a  Sachomore  or  Deputy  to  his  honor, 
the  Governor  att  New  Yorke,  and  that  Justice  Israeli  helm  goe  wth. 
them ;  for  to  heare  &  Receive  his  sd.  honors,  Resolucons  &  answer  to 
their  demands."  (Records  of  Upland,  49).  This  meeting  of  the  Indians 
at  Shackamaxon  was  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  the 
peace  between  the  Seneca,  the  Susquehannocks  and  the  Delaware.  It  is 
an  evidence  that  at  this  period  Shackamaxon  was  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Indians. 

On  March  30,  1678,  Lawrence  Cock  sold  to  Elizabeth  Kinsey  (wife  of 
Thomas  Fairman),  three  hundred  acres  of  land  "on  the  west  syde  of 
Delowar  Riuer  att  the  toune  or  neighborhood  Called  and  Knowne  by  the 
name  of  Sachamexing."     (Records  of  Upland,  117). 

These  quotations  are  given  to  show  the  earliest  recorded  forms  of  the 
name,  and  also  to  show  that  this  name,  signifying  "the  place  of  chiefs," 
was  a  well-known  one  when  the  Swedes  first  commenced  their  settlement 
about  the  place. 

Shackamaxon  was,  in  all  probability,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turtle 
Clan,  as  Minisink  was  the  chief  village  of  the  Wolf  Clan  and  Chikohoki 
(Burlington,  New  Jersey,)  of  the  Unalachtigo  Clan  (people  who  live 
near  the  ocean).  Being  the  chief  village  of  the  Unami  (Turtle)  Clan,  it 
would  be  the  capital  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  as  the  chief  village  of  this 
clan  was  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  Delaware.  As  such,  it 
would  be  "the  place  of  chiefs,"  where  all  of  the  councils  of  the  three 
clans  would  be  held. 

When  William  Penn  wished  to  enter  into  a  "League  of  Amity"  with 
the  Indians  on  the  Delaware,  when  he  made  his  first  trip  up  the  river,  the 
natural  place  for  him  to  hold  his  treaty  would  be  at  Shackamaxon.  The 
Delawares  were  always  very  conservative  and  not  apt  to  make  any 
changes  in  their  meeting  places,  and,  when  a  change  was  made,  it  had  to 
be  for  some  unavoidable  reason.  Even  if  there  was  not  a  shred  of  tradi- 
tion connecting  Shackamaxon  with  Penn's  Treaty,  the  presumption 
would  be  in  favor  of  this  place  and  no  other  one. 

When  tradition  is  contradicted  by  positive  documentary  evidence, 
there  is  only  one  thing  for  the  critical  student  of  history  to  do,  and  that 
is,  give  up  the  tradition.  But,  when  tradition  is  supported  by  an  almost 
unbroken  chain  to  the  time  of  the  event,  and  when  it  is  supported  by 
presumptive  evidence,  and  when  there  is  no  positive  contradictory  docu- 
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mentary  evidence,  there  is  no  just  reason  for  discrediting  the  truth  of  the 
tradition.  William  Penn's  Treaty  has  never  been  proven  to  have  been 
held  at  any  other  place  than  at  Shackamaxon.  That  such  a  "League  of 
Amity"  was  entered  into  by  him  when  he  first  came  into  the  province  is 
referred  to  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Councils  at  Philadelphia,  in  1701, 
and  at  Conestoga,  in  1728,  and  at  almost  every  Council  which  was  after- 
wards held  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  Governor  Patrick  Gordon, 
at  the  Council  at  Conestoga,  after  speaking  of  Penn's  coming  into  the 
province,  says  of  his  relations  with  the  Indians :  "He  then  made  a  strong 
League  &  chain  of  Friendship  with  them,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Indians  &  the  English,  with  all  the  Christians,  should  be  as  one 
people."  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  II,  310). 

This  "League  of  Amity,"  made  with  William  Penn  became  a  tradi- 
tion of  the  Delaware  Nation,  and  especially  of  the  Turtle  Clan,  with 
whose  chief,  Tamanend  (Tammany)  the  treaty  had  been  made.  Even 
during  the  hostility  which  came  during  the  period  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  and  the  American  Revolution,  when  the  great  body  of  the 
Delaware,  then  in  Ohio,  became  hostile  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  the 
Turtle  Clan,  because  of  Penn's  treaty  made  with  Tamanend,  remained 
at  peace.  Tamanend,  as  the  leading  chief  of  the  Turtle  Clan,  was  the 
"King"  of  the  Delaware  Nation  during  Penn's  time,  and  as  such  his  name 
is  signed  to  the  first  deeds  made  to  Penn.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  I,  62,  116, 
124). 

It  has  been  stated,  as  an  objection  to  the  holding  of  the  treaty  at 
Shackamaxon,  that  there  are  no  deeds  for  any  land  purchases  of  any 
treaty  at  this  place.  The  Treaty  at  Shackamaxon  was  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  lands,  and  no  lands  were  purchased,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  are  no  official  records  of 
the  treaty.  The  "Treaty  at  Shackamaxon"  was  simply  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  which  is  shown  by  the  belt  of  wampum,  which  is  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Historical  Society,  bearing  the  inscription:  "Not  sworn 
to  and  Never  Broken."  This  belt  of  wampum  shows  what  was  "not 
sworn  to  and  never  broken,"  and  that  was  the  "League  of  Amity"  into 
which  William  Penn  entered  with  the  Indians,  which  was  not  broken 
until  long  after  the  death  of  Penn,  and  that  of  all  of  the  chiefs  with 
which  he  had  made  the  treaty.  It  is  probable  that  at  this  famous  and 
important  treaty  nothing  else  was  done  besides  the  exchanging  of 
gifts  and  belts  of  wampum.  It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship,  and  nothing 
else,  as  the  belt  at  the  Historical  Society  shows.  The  tradition  concern- 
ing this  belt,  which  is  a  most  valuable  one  from  the  Indian's  point  of 
view,  carries  it  back  to  this  treaty.  It  could  not  belong  to  any  other 
treaty,  of  which  we  have  any  tradition  or  record.  It  is  just  such  a  belt 
as  would  be  given  by  the  "King"  of  the  Lenape  to  the  Proprietor  of  the 
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Province — it  is  too  important  a  belt  to  be  given  at  any  other  sort 
of  a  treaty. 

On  Monday,  April  13,  1857,  Mr.  Granville  John  Penn,  a  great-grand- 
son of  William  Penn,  presented  to  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
"the  Belt  of  Wampum  delivered  by  the  Indians  to  William  Penn,  at  the 
Treaty  under  the  Elm  Tree,  at  Shackamaxon,  in  1682." 

In  the  "Memoir  on  the  Locality  of  the  Great  Treaty  between  William 
Penn  and  the  Indian  Natives,  in  1682,"  read  before  the  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  September  19,  1825,  there  is  given  the  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  tradition  by  Roberts  Vaux.  Among  the  letters  quoted  is  that 
of  Richard  Peters,  w^ho  says,  "I  can  only  say,  that  from  early  youth  to 
this  day,  I  have  always  understood  and  believe  that  the  treaty  in  1682 
was  held  at  Shackamaxon,  now  Kensington.  When  a  boy,  I  resorted  to 
the  great  elm  tree,  opposite  the  house  in  which  President  Palmer  resided, 
in  olden  times ;  and  have  always  confided  in  the  then  uncontradicted  tra- 
dition, that  under  that  tree  the  treaty  was  held."  Again,  in  a  later 
letter,  he  says :  "I  met  my  old  friend  David  H.  Conyngham,  a  day  or 
two  ago.  He  fell  into  conversation  on  olden  times,  and  among  other 
reminiscences  the  elm  tree  at  Kensington  was  discussed.  Both  of  us 
remembered  our  boyish  amusements,  and  among  them  our  bathing  at 
the  three  stores,  and  on  a  sandy  beach  near  the  famous  elm.  It  stood 
then  majestically  on  a  high  and  clean  bank,  with  a  fine  area  around  it; 
but,  in  a  later  period  the  bank  has  been  washed  away.  His  recollections 
and  mine  (earlier  than  his  by  a  few  years)  go  back  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years.  No  person  then  disputed  the  fact  that  this  elm  was  the 
tree  under  which  Penn's  Treaty  was  held.  But  Mr.  Conyngham  re- 
members distinctly  the  frequent  visitations  of  Benjamin  Lay  to  the  scene 
of  our  sports.  He  was,  as  you  know,  eccentric  and  singular;  but  not 
deficient  in  understanding  and  chronicling  all  remarkable  events.  He 
must  have  known  some  of  the  contemporaries  of  William  Penn.  After 
dilating  on  the  worth  and  virtues  of  that  good  man,  and  particularly  as 
they  appealed  to  his  treatment  of  the  natives,  he  would  call  on  the  boys ; 
point  to  the  elm  tree  and  enjoin  on  them  to  bear  in  mind,  and  to  tell  it  to 
their  children,  that  under  that  tree  Penn's  Treaty  was  held,  and  they 
should  respect  it  accordingly."  Mr.  Vaux  says  in  a  footnote  that  Ben- 
jamin Lay  came  to  Pennsylvania  in  1731,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years, 
less  than  fifty  years  after  Penn's  Treaty  of  1682,  and  that  he  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  people  who  knew  the  facts  concerning  the  locality  of 
the  treaty. 

Benjamin  West,  who  painted  the  famous  picture  of  the  "Treaty  at 
Shackamaxon,"  and  which  he  completed  in  1775,  says  in  a  letter:  "This 
tree,  which  was  held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  original  inhab- 
itants of  my  native  country,  by  the  first  settlers,  and  by  their  descen- 
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dants,  and  to  which  I  well  remember,  about  the  year  1755,  when  a  boy, 
often  resorting  with  my  school-fellows  (the  spot  being  the  favorite  one 
for  assembling  in  the  hours  of  leisure),  was  in  some  danger  during  the 
American  War  of  1775,  when  the  British  possessed  the  country,  from 
parties  sent  out  in  search  of  wood  for  firing ;  but  the  late  General  Simcoe, 
who  had  command  of  the  district  where  it  grew,  from  a  regard  for  the 
character  of  William  Penn,  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  the  history 
connected  with  the  tree,  ordered  a  guard  of  British  soldiers  to  protect 
it  from  the  axe.  This  circumstance  the  General  related  to  me  in  answer 
to  my  inquiries  concerning  it,  after  his  return  to  England."  (Memoirs  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  I,  87-106). 

In  a  letter  of  Robert  Fairman,  of  London,  written  in  171 1,  he  speaks 
of  the  house  at  the  Treaty  Tree,  built  in  1702,  as  the  locality  of  Thomas 
Fairman's  former  house.  (Watson's  Annals,  I,  141).  Watson  quotes 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Friends*  meeting  at  Abington  showing  that 
meetings  were  held  at  this  house  of  Thomas  Fairman,  at  Shackamaxon, 
at  the  "time  Governor  William  Penn  and  a  multitude  of  Friends  arrived 
here  and  erected  a  City  called  Philadelphia,  about  half  a  mile  from 
Shackamaxon,  where  Meetings,  &c.,  were  established,  &c.,  Thomas  Fair- 
man,  at  the  request  of  the  Governor,  removed  himself  and  family  to 
Tackony,  where  there  was  also  a  Meeting  appointed  to  be  kept,  and  the 
ancient  Meeting  at  Shackamaxon  removed  to  Philadelphia,  &c,"  (141). 
In  the  Memoirs  of  the  Historical  Society,  Vol.  Ill,  Part  2,  commenc- 
ing at  page  143,  there  is  given  the  report  of  P.  S.  Duponceau  and  J.  Fran- 
cis Fisher  concerning  the  investigation  which  they  had  made  concern- 
ing this  treaty,  which  was  held  under  the  "Great  Elm  Tree,"  which  was 
blown  down  by  a  storm  in  1818.  This  site  is  marked  by  monument 
which  was  erected  by  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  1827. 
The  report  concludes  with  these  words:  "We  hope  that  the  memory  of 
the  Great  Treaty,  and  of  our  illustrious  founder,  will  remain  engraved 
on  the  memory  of  our  children  and  children's  children,  to  the  end  of 
time." 

The  author  can  see  no  reason  whatever  for  throwing  doubt  upon  the 
fact  of  such  a  treaty  having  been  held  at  Shackamaxon,  especially  in  the 
light  of  the  unbroken  tradition  of  the  Indians,  the  early  settlers  and 
the  later  historical  writers,  with  the  presumptive  evidence  for  it,  which 
has  been  mentioned  in  this  chapter.  There  is  every  reason  for  holding 
to  it,  and  none  whatever  for  giving  it  up.  Unless  some  positive  evidence 
is  given  to  show  that  the  "League  of  Amity,"  at  which  the  belt  of  wam- 
pum was  given,  was  held  at  some  other  place,  of  which  no  mention  has 
ever  yet  been  made,  why  give  up  a  tradition  which  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  in  American  history,  as  well  as  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania? 
The  exact  date  of  the  treaty  does  not  matter  much.     Some  writers  give 
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the  I2th  of  November,  1682,  others  the  ist  of  May,  or  the  23d  of  June, 
1683.  It  would  be  well  if  we  did  know  the  exact  day,  for  sentimental 
reasons  if  no  others.  But,  the  chief  thing  is  the  fact  of  the  treaty,  which 
was  the  source  of  some  of  the  best  passages  in  the  writings  of  so  many 
historians. 

Dixon,  in  his  "History  of  William  Penn,"  says : 

Artists  have  painted,  poets  have  sung,  philosophers  praised  this  meeting  of  the 
white  men  and  the  red.  The  great  outlines  of  nature  are  easily  regained.  There  the 
dense  masses  of  cedar,  pine,  and  chestnut,  spread  away  into  the  interior  of  the  land; 
here  the  noble  river  rolled  its  majestic  waters  down  to  the  Atlantic.  Along  its  surface 
rose  the  purple  smoke  of  the  settler's  homestead;  on  the  opposite  shores  lay  the  fertile 
and  settled  country  of  West  New  Jersey.  Here  stood  the  gigantic  elm  which  was  to 
become  immortal  from  that  day;  there  lay  the  verdant  council-chamber  formed  by 
nature  on  the  surface  of  the  soil.  In  the  centre  of  this  group  stood  William  Penn;  in 
costume  undistinguished  from  the  English  settlers,  save  by  the  blue  silk  sash  of  ofifice. 
His  dress  was  not  ungainly.  An  cuter  coat,  reaching  to  the  knees,  with  rows  of  but- 
tons; a  vest  of  other  materials;  trousers  extremely  full,  slashed  at  the  sides,  and  tied 
with  strings;  a  profusion  of  shirt-sleeve  and  rufHes;  and  a  hat  of  the  cavalier  shape 
(wanting  only  the  feather),  from  beneath  the  brim  of  which  escaped  the  curls  of 
auburn  hair, —  were  its  chief  and  not  ungraceful  ingredients.  At  his  right  hand,  in  the 
uniform  of  an  English  soldier,  was  Colonel  Markham;  on  his  left  Pearson,  the  brave 
companion  of  his  voyage;  and  near  his  person,  but  a  little  backward,  stood  a  picturesque 
and  various  band  of  followers;  old  Swedes  encased  in  the  uniforms  worn  by  them  in 
the  camp  of  Gustavus  Adolphus;  Dutch  and  German  settlers  in  the  province;  Quakers 
in  the  sober  suits  of  the  first  Puritans;  sailors  in  their  rough  and  ready  habits;  members 
of  his  council  and  his  government;  and  though  last,  not  least  in  importance,  old  Captain 
Cockle,  interpreter  in  general  to  the  Red  men.  When  the  Indians  approached  in  their 
old  forest  costume,  their  feathres  sparkling  in  the  sun,  their  bodies  painted  yellow,  red, 
and  blue,  the  Governor  received  them  with  the  easy  dignity  of  European  courts.  .  .  . 
Penn  then  rose  to  address  them.  Thirty-eight  years  old;  light  and  graceful  in  form; 
he  was  "the  handsomest,  best-looking,  lively  gentleman,"  a  lady  who  was  near  him  had 
"ever  seen."    (217-218.) 

This  picture  may  not  be  accurate  in  all  of  its  details.  A  word- 
picture,  like  a  poem  or  painting,  is  not  intended  to  be  a  "blue-print," 
or  the  plan  and  specification  for  carpenter  or  engineer.  It  is  intended 
to  give  a  certain  mental  picture,  or  to  have,  as  we  say  in  these  days  a 
certain  "reaction."  Benjamin  West's  painting  of  the  "Great  Treaty," 
which  has  become  historic,  or  the  still  more  beautiful  one  by  Edward  A. 
Abbey,  at  the  capitol  at  Harrisburg  (in  the  House  of  Representatives), 
may  neither  of  them  be  absolutely  historically  accurate,  but  they  both 
are  spiritually  and  poetically  correct  in  the  impression  which  they  make. 
Longfellow's  "Hiawatha"  would  be  mighty  poor  authority  on  American 
ethnology,  which  it  was  not  intended  to  be,  but  it  is  a  mighty  fine  poem 
relating  to  the  American  Indian,  which  it  was  intended  to  be.  We  are 
getting  to  be  so  ultra-scientific,  or  realistic,  that  we  are  expecting  artists 
and  poets  to  be  little  more  than  draughtsmen  or  catalogers. 
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This  treaty  was  the  real  foundation  for  the  more  than  seventy  years  of 
peace  which  existed  in  Pennsylvania  between  the  settlers  and  the 
Indians,  which  is,  in  itself  one  of  the  greatest  monuments  which  has 
ever  been  erected  to  the  honor  of  any  founder  of  a  colony  or  state.  The 
conquest  of  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn  is  vitally  different  from  that 
of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  and  the  Great  Treaty  at 
Shackamaxon  is  one  of  the  memorable  scenes  in  American  history  which 
neither  the  Indian  or  the  white  man  wish  to  have  blotted  out  by  any 
hyper-critical  methods.  Tradition  becomes  history  when  it  becomes  a 
part  of  the  literature  of  a  people. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nine  articles  which  are  mentioned  by  Gov- 
ernor Patrick  Gordon  at  the  Council  of  Conestoga,  May  26,  1728,  are 
such  as  were  in  the  "League  of  Amity"  into  which  Penn  and  the  Indians 
entered  at  the  "Great  Treaty."  There  were  present  at  this  Council,  the 
representatives  of  the  Susquehannock  (Minqua,  Conestoga),  Delaware, 
Shawnee  and  Ganawese  (Conoy).  Governor  Gordon  opened  this  Coun- 
cil, saying:  "You  are  sensible  that  the  Great  William  Penn,  the  Father 
of  this  Countrey,  when  he  first  brought  his  people  with  him  over  the 
broad  Sea,  took  all  the  Indians  and  the  old  Inhabitants  by  the  hand,  & 
because  he  found  them  to  be  a  sincere,  honest  people,  he  took  them  to 
his  heart  &  loved  them  as  his  own.  He  then  made  a  strong  League  & 
chain  of  Friendship  with  them,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  Indians 
&  the  English,  with  all  the  Christians,  should  be  as  one  People."  And 
later  in  his  address  he  says : 

The  Chief  Heads  or  Strongest  Links  in  this  Chain  I  find  are  these  Nine,  vizt: 
1st.  That  all  William  Penns  People  or  Christians,  and  all  the  Indians  should  be 
brethren,  as  the  Children  of  One  Father,  joyned  together  as  with  one  Heart,  one  Head 
&  one  Body.  All  the  other  "links"  in  this  chain  are  along  the  same  line  of  mutual 
friendship  and  love  between  the  Indians  and  the  Christians.  The  9th.  "link"  is,  And 
lastly,  that  both  Christians  &  Indians  should  acquaint  their  children  with  this  League  & 
firm  Chain  of  Friendship  made  between  them,  &  that  it  should  always  be  made 
stronger  &  stronger  &  be  kept  bright  &  clean,  without  Rust  or  Spott  between  our 
Children  and  Childrens  Children,  while  the  Creeks  and  Rivers  run,  and  while  the 
Sun,  Moon  &  Stars  endure.    (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  Ill,  310-312.) 

These  various  articles  in  this  League  and  Chain  of  Friendship  are 
evidently  taken  by  Governor  Gordon  from  some  document  relating  to  the 
formation  of  this  league,  when  William  Penn  first  came  into  relations 
with  the  Indians.  The  only  other  Council,  previous  to  this  time,  at 
which  articles  of  agreement  were  entered  into  between  William  Penn 
and  the  Indians,  and  of  which  we  have  record,  is  that  of  the  Council  at 
Philadelphia  in  1701,  and  these  articles  are  in  no  wise  the  same  as  those 
referred  to  by  Governor  Gordon  in  1728.  William  Penn  was  present  at 
this  Council  in  1701,  at  which  these  articles  were  signed  by  Edward 
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Shippen,  James  Le  Tort,  John  Hans  Steelman,  James  Logan  and  others 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  H,  15-18).  It  was  at  this  same  Council  that  the  Shawnee 
Indians,  who  had  come  into  the  territory  of  the  Conestoga  (Susque- 
hannock)  in  1698,  were  given  permission  to  remain  if  the  Conestoga 
would  be  responsible  for  them.  (The  same  articles  are  contained  in  the 
Archives  of  Pa.,  First  Series,  I,  144-147). 

Everything  in  the  records  of  the  various  Indian  Councils  and  Treaties 
after  1682-3,  point  to  a  treaty  of  which  all  records  have  been  lost — if 
there  ever  were  any  records  kept.  That  records  were  kept,  which  have 
since  disappeared,  is  stated  in  a  note  in  Gordon's  history  (603),  in  a  note, 
in  which  he  quotes  R.  Cunningham  as  saying  that  he  had  found  an  en- 
velope in  a  bundle  of  papers  relating  to  the  Shawnee  Indians,  which 
bore  this  endorsement,  "Minutes  of  the  Indian  Conference  in  Relation 
to  the  Great  Treaty  made  with  William  Penn  at  the  Big  Tree,  Shacka- 
maxon  on  the  14th  of  the  loth  month,  1682." 

The  disappearance  of  such  important  documents,  as  related  in  this 
note,  from  the  envelope  in  which  thev  had  been  placed,  is  not  singular, 
as  the  author  has  seen  a  number  of  such  evidences  of  theft  or  vandalism 
in  recent  years.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  many  important  documents 
have  disappeared,  but  that  so  many  have  been  preserved.  The  author 
has  seen  original  copies  of  various  Indian  treaties,  which  should  be  in 
the  possession  of  the  State,  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  There 
is  only  one  way  in  which  such  documents  could  be  obtained,  and,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  in  the  days  before  the  organization  of  the 
present  Department  of  Archives,  many  of  these  most  valuable  documents 
were  kept  in  the  various  departments  and  were  available  for  inspection 
for  everybody.  Let  us  hope  that  some  day  the  documents  relating  to 
the  Great  Treaty — if  such  documents  ever  existed — may  be  found,  so 
that  the  Treaty  of  Shackamaxon  may  be  established  upon  absolutely 
critical  grounds.  But,  until  this  happens,  may  we  still  hold  to  the  tra- 
dition and  to  the  evidence  which  we  now  have,  which  is  strong  enough 
to  establish  it  as  a  reality.  By  holding  to  it  we  have  much  to  possess 
as  a  wonderful  and  valuable  heritage.     By  giving  it  up,  we  gain  nothing. 

Sidney  George  Fisher  says  in  his  "The  True  William  Penn"  (246), 
in  writing  of  this  treaty : 

No  other  part  of  Penn's  career  gave  him  such  fame,  so  wide-spread  and  so  well 
deserved,  as  this.  He  stood  alone  and  supreme,  and,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned,  he  has  stood  alone  ever  since.  No  one  of  us,  certainly  not  our  government 
at  Washington,  has  ever  kept  its  faith  with  the  Indians  for  a  stretch  of  forty  years. 
In  Penn's  case  the  period  was  even  longer  than  that  in  the  good  results  that  followed 
from  his  conduct.  Pennsylvania  was  at  peace  with  the  Indians  not  only  during  his  life- 
time, but  for  long  after  his  death;  in  fact,  for  almost  seventy-five  years,  or  until  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars,  which  began  in  1755. 

Pa.— 13 
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To  be  exact,  this  peace  was  kept  without  a  break  until  the  Penn 
Creek  massacre,  which  occurred  on  October  i6,  1755,  after  the  defeat  of 
General  Edward  Braddock — a  period  of  seventy-three  years. 

Of  Tamenend  (Tammany)  the  "King,"  or  leading  chief  of  the  Dela- 
ware, who  took  part  in  this  treaty,  little  is  known.  His  name  signifies 
"the  affable."  His  name  appears  attached  to  several  of  the  early  deeds 
made  to  William  Penn  (Archives  of  Pa.,  I,  64).  Of  him,  Heckewelder 
says :  "He  was  in  the  highest  degree  endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  pru- 
dence, charity,  affability,  meekness,  hospitality,  in  short,  with  every 
good  and  noble  qualification  that  a  human  being  may  possess.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  had  an  intercourse  with  the  great  and  good  Spirit ;  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  is  bad."  (Heckewelder,  Indian 
Nations,  300).  Tammany  was  much  admired  by  the  English.  During 
the  period  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  he  was  dubbed  a  saint,  under 
the  name  of  Saint  Tammany,  as  the  patron  saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  placed  upon  the  calendar  for  the  first  of  May,  which  was  called 
"Saint  Tammany's  Day."  Various  societies  were  established  under  the 
name  of  "The  Tammany  Society."  Heckewelder  describes  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  the  meetings  of  these  societies.  The  Democratic 
organization  in  New  York  City,  "Tammany  Hall,"  has  the  name  of  body 
connected  with  that  of  this  Delaware  chief,  who  belonged  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Tammany  was  considered 
as  being  the  "Patron  Saint"  of  America. 

Tamanend,  as  the  head  chief  of  the  Turtle  Clan  of  the  Lenape,  was 
the  presiding  chief,  or  "King"  of  the  Delaware  Nation,  as  the  head 
chiefs  of  this  clan  were  always  so  designated  by  the  English,  until  the 
final  migration  of  the  Delaware  from  the  State  of  Ohio.  The  chief  of 
the  Turtle  Clan  always  presided  at  the  councils  of  the  three  clans  making 
the  Delaware  Nation. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE   FIRST   ADMINISTRATION    OF   WILLIAM    PENN,   AND 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  THE  GREAT  CHARTER  OF  1683. 

In  the  "Certain  conditions  and  concessions  agreed  upon  by  William 
Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
those  who  are  the  adventurers  and  purchasers  in  the  said  province,  the 
nth  of  July,  1681,"  it  is  stated  in  Article  I:  "That  so  soon  as  it  pleaseth 
God  that  the  above  persons  arrive  there,  a  certain  quantity  of  land  or 
ground  plat  shall  be  laid  out  for  a  large  tow^n  or  city,  in  the  most  con- 
venient place  upon  the  river  for  health  and  navigation,"  etc. 

On  October  19,  1681,  Penn  appointed  three  commissioners,  who 
were  to  go  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  to  meet  with  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor William  Markham,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  instruc- 
tions which  were  given  to  them.  The  commissioners  appointed  were : 
William  Crispin,  John  Bezar  and  Nathaniel  Allen.  The  first  article  of 
the  instructions  to  these  commissioners  was  concerning  the  care  of  the 
people  who  embarked  with  them,  after  they  should  land,  and,  if  they 
found  "the  Dutch,  Swedes,  or  English  of  my  side  hard  or  griping,  taking 
an  advantage  of  your  circumstances,  give  them  to  know  that  they  will 
hurt  themselves  thereby,"  etc. 

After  the  commissioners  had  taken  care  of  the  people,  they  were — in 
Article  II — to  sound  the  rivers  and  creeks  on  both  sides  of  the  Delaware, 
"especialy  at  Upland,  in  order  to  settle  a  great  town,"  and  to  "be  sure 
to  make  your  choice  where  it  is  most  navigable,  high,  dry  and  healty ; 
that  is,  where  most  ships  may  best  ride,  of  deepest  draught  of  water,  if 
possible  to  load  and  unload  at  the  bank  or  key  side,  without  boating  or 
lightering  of  it,"  etc.  The  Third  Article  then  states  :  "Such  a  place  being 
found  out,  for  navigation,  healthv  situation,  and  good  soil  for  provisions, 
lay  out  ten  thousand  acres  contiguous  to  it  in  the  best  manner  you  can, 
as  the  bounds  and  extent  of  the  liberties  of  the  said  town."  The  Fourth, 
Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  articles  give  additional  instructions 
relative  to  land  matters,  and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth  articles  relate  to  the 
Indians,  the  former  states: 

Be  tender  of  offending  the  Indians,  and  hearken,  by  honest  spies,  if  you  can  hear 
that  anybody  inveigles  the  Indians  not  to  sell,  or  to  stand  off  and  raise  the  value  upon 
you.  You  cannot  want  those  that  will  inform  you  but  to  soften  them  to  me  and  the 
people,  let  them  know  that  you  are  come  to  sit  down  lovingly  among  them.  Let  my 
letter  (quoted  in  a  previous  chapter),  and  the  conditions  with  my  purchasers  about 
just  dealing  with  them,  be  read  in  their  tongue,  that  they  may  see  that  we  have  their 
good  in  our  eye,  equal  with  our  own  interest,  and  after  reading  my  letter  and  the  said 
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conditions,  then  present  their  kings  with  what  I  send  them,  and  make  a  friendship  and 
league  with  them,  according  to  those  conditions,  which  carefully  observe,  and  get  them 
to  comply  with  you.     Be  grave ;  they  love  not  to  be  smiled  upon. 

The  other  articles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Seventeenth,  which  is 
the  last,  have  to  do  with  matters  relating  to  the  laying  out  of  the  town. 
The  Seventeenth  Article  reads : 

Lastly — Be  sure  to  keep  the  conditions  hereunto  affaixed,  and  see  that  no  vice  or 
evil  conversation  go  uncomplained  of  or  punished  in  any,  that  God  be  not  provoked  to 
wrath  against  the  country. 

These  instructions  are  signed  by  William  Penn,  on  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1681.  (Hazard  Annals,  527-531 ;  Duke  of  York's  Laws,  His- 
torical Notes,  (for  the  Concessions),  467-470;  also.  Memoirs  Penna.  Hist. 
Soc,  II,  215-221). 

The  commissioners,  with  Governor  Markham  and  Thomas  Holme, 
the  surveyor-general,  had  carried  out  the  instructions  which  Penn  had 
given  to  them,  and  had  selected  the  land  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Schuylkill  as  the  site  for  the  "great  town,"  after  having  made  an 
examination  of  the  various  sites  along  the  river,  including  the  town 
of  Upland,  or  New  Castle.  There  had  been  some  thought  of  making 
Upland  the  site  for  this  "great  town,"  but  after  having  made  a  careful 
examination,  the  site  mentioned  was  selected  as  best  fulfilling  the  in- 
structions which  Penn  had  given.  A  part  of  the  tract  which  was  se- 
lected was  that  at  Wicaco,  which  had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians 
by  Andreas  Hudde,  on  September  8,  1646,  by  order  of  the  Director- 
General  of  New  Netherland.  The  land  purchased  by  him  at  that  time  is 
said  to  have  been  "situated  on  the  west  shore  about  a  mile  distant  from 
Fort  Nassau  to  the  north"  (Hudde's  Report,  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  V, 
114).  One  Dutch  mile  would  be  four  English  miles  north  of  Fort  Nas- 
sau. When  this  land  and  that  near  it  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the 
"great  town,"  it  was  occupied  by  the  Swedes  and  some  English.  The 
land  was  bought  from  the  Swedes  and  the  town,  called  Philadelphia,  was 
laid  out  by  Thomas  Holme  soon  after.  James  Claypoole,  treasurer  of 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  in  writing  to  his  brother  on  July  24,  1682, 
says :  "I  have  taken  up  resolutions  to  go  next  spring  with  my  whole 
family,  for  Pennsylvania,  so  have  not  sent  my  orders  for  a  house  or 
planting,  but  intend  to  do  it  when  I  come.  I  have  one  hundred  acres 
where  our  capital  city  is  to  be,  upon  the  river  near  Schuylkill  and  Peter 
Cock ;  there  I  intend  to  plant  and  build  my  first  house."  (Hazard  An- 
nals, 579). 

The  various  papers  relating  to  the  lands  originally  in  the  possession 
of  Swanson  and  others,  and  which  were  purchased  by  William  Penn,  and 
which  were  within  the  "City  and  Liberties,"  with  the  lists  of  the  first 
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purchasers,  are  found  in  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania  in  "An  Explana- 
tion of  the  Map  of  the  City  and  Liberties  of  Philadelphia,"  Third  Series, 
III,  297-401,  and  a  list  of  the  first  purchasers  in  Hazard  Annals,  637-643. 
The  map  is  contained  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  the  same  series.  It  is 
not  possible  to  enter  upon  all  of  the  points  mentioned  in  these  various 
papers  in  this  brief  outline. 

That  the  commissioners,  Governor  Markham  and  Holme,  acted  wisely 
in  the  selection  of  the  site  for  the  "great  town"  has  been  proven  by  the 
history  of  Philadelphia.  If  the  site  which  they  selected  was  unsuited 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  the  development  would  have 
been  made  elsewhere.  The  history  of  the  development  of  this  site,  in 
its  relation  to  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  of  the  Nation, 
proves  the  wisdom  of  the  choice  which  was  made  in  1682. 

When  William  Penn  first  named  the  "great  town"  Philadelphia  is 
not  known,  but  that  this  name  had  been  decided  upon  before  he  visited 
it  is  shown  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote  on  August  12,  1684,  when  on  the 
vessel  in  which  he  was  returning  to  England.  In  this  letter  he  says: 
"And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of  this  province,  named 
before  thou  wert  born,  what  love,  what  care,  what  service,  what  travail, 
has  there  been  to  bring  thee  forth  and  preserve  thee  from  such  as  would 
abuse  and  defile  thee."  The  name  given  was  a  most  appropriate  one, 
being  taken  from  that  of  the  city  in  Asia  Minor,  the  site  of  one  of  the 
seven  early  Christian  churches  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelation 
(Chap.  I,  verse  11),  and  signifying  "brotherly  love."  To  found  such  a 
city  of  "brotherly  love"  was  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Penn  when  he  came 
to  America,  from  the  cities  in  which  he  had,  by  personal  experience, 
realized  that  this  Christian  grace  was  lacking  in  the  administration  of 
civic  affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper  North,  dated  at  Philadelphia,  the  24th, 
5th  mo.  July,  1683,  Penn  says,  in  writing  of  the  site  of  this  "great  town": 

I  thank  God  I  am  safely  arrived,  and  twenty-two  sale  more;  the  air  proveth  sweet 
and  good,  the  land  fertile,  and  springs  many  and  pleasant.  We  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  from  the  main  sea,  and  forty  miles  up  the  freshes.  The  town  platt  is  a 
mile  long  and  two  miles  deep;  on  each  side  of  the  town  runs  a  navigable  river,  the 
least  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwych,  the  other  above  a  mile;  about  eighty  houses 
are  built,  and  above,  I  suppose,  three  hundred  farms  settled  as  contiguously  as  may  be. 
We  have  had  since  last  summer  about  sixty  sail  of  great  and  smal  shipping,  which  we 
esteem  a  good  beginning;  a  fair  we  have  had,  and  weekly  markett,  to  which  the  ancient 
lowly  inhabitants  come  to  sell  their  produce  to  their  profit  and  our  accommodation.  I 
have  also  bought  lands  of  the  natives,  treated  them  largely,  and  settled  a  firm  and 
advantageous   correspondency   with   them;    who  are   a   careless,    merry    people,    yet    in 

property  strict  with   us,  though  as  kind  as  among  themselves;   in   counsel   so 

deliberate,  in  speech  short,  grave,  and  eloquent,  young  and  old  in  their  several  class, 
that  I  have  never  seen  in  Europe  anything  more  wise,  cautious,  and  dexterous;  'tis  as 
admirable  to  me  as  it  may  look  incredible  on  that  side  of  the  water.    The  weather  often 
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changeth  with  notice  and  is  constant  almost  in  its  inconstancy.  Our  trees  are  sasafrax, 
Cyprus,  cedar,  black  walnut,  chestnut,  oak  black,  white,  red,  Spanish  and  swamp  the 
most  durable;  divers  wild  fruits,  as  plum,  peach,  and  grape,  the  sorts  divers.  Mineral 
of  copper  and  iron  in  divers  places.    (Memoirs,  Historical  Soc.  Pa.,  L,  400-441.) 

Tradition  fixes  the  mouth  of  Dock  Creek  as  the  spot  where  Penn 
first  landed  in  his  "great  town."  Workmen  were  then  constructing  the 
Blue  Anchor  Tavern  near  this  spot,  which  became  famous  as  a  taven, 
post  office  and  general  meeting  place  in  the  years  which  followed. 
Around  this  region  where  settlers  were  building  houses,  while  living  in 
caves,  began  the  real  conquest  of  the  province.  Ships  were  arriving 
from  England,  bringing  more  colonists  and  supplies,  forests  were  being 
cut  down  for  the  building  of  homes — a  new  era  had  dawned  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill.  In  1682,  when  this  new  era 
dawned,  there  commenced  the  westward  march  of  the  Red  Men  towards 
the  setting  sun  of  their  dominance  of  the  vast  territory  stretching 
tov/ards  the  mountains  and  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  building  of 
towns  and  the  cutting  down  of  forests  and  the  cultivation  of  farms 
meant  the  destruction  of  hunting  grounds,  and,  no  matter  how  justly 
Penn  and  his  colonists  treated  the  Indians  in  the  purchase  of  their  lands 
and  in  their  relations  with  them,  the  Indians  had  to  "move  on,"  and  they 
have  been  "moving  on"  ever  since.  Primitive  man  and  civilized  man 
cannot  exist  together,  be  the  civilized  man  Quaker  or  Scotch-Irish. 
Quaker  civilization  was  just  as  destructive  of  Indian  culture,  even  with 
its  peaceful  spirit,  as  was  the  civilization  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  with  its 
spirit  of  open  war. 

On  the  loth  of  March,  1683,  the  General  Assembly  met  at  Philadel- 
phia, writs  having  been  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties  in 
January,  1683,  calling  for  the  election  of  twelve  persons  to  represent 
each  county,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  the  20th  of  February,  1683. 
Several  of  the  sheriffs,  making  their  returns,  presented  petitions  from 
their  counties,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  men  qualified  for  the 
service,  that  three  of  the  twelve  be  permitted  to  act  as  councillors  and 
nine  as  members  of  the  Assembly. 

After  these  petitions  had  been  read  the  Frame  of  Government  was 
read,  and  it  was  decided  that  while  this  document  made  provision  for  a 
larger  body,  that  it  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  owing  to  the 
validity  of  the  reason  given,  and  that,  therefore,  the  members  had  power 
to  sit  both  as  councillors  and  members  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Council,  as  thus  constituted,  was  composed  of  William  Penn, 
proprietor  and  Governor ;  Captain  William  Markham,  New  Castle ; 
Christopher  Taylor,  Chester;  Thomas  Holmes,  Philadelphia;  Lasse  Cock, 
Philadelphia;    William    Clark,    Sussex;    Ralph    Withers,    Bucks;   John 
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Symcock,  Chester;  Francis  Whitewell,  Kent;  Edmund  Cantwell,  New 
Castle ;  William  Clayton,  Chester ;  John  Hilliard,  Kent ;  William  Haige, 
Philadelphia;  John  Moll,  New  Castle;  John  Roads,  Sussex;  William 
Biles,  Bucks;  James  Harrison,  Bucks;  John  Richardson,  Kent;  Edward 
Southrin,  Sussex. 

The  Assembly — From  Kent :  John  Briggs,  Simon  Irons,  Thomas  Haf- 
fold,  John  Curtis,  Robert  Bedwell,  William  Winsmore,  John  Brinckloe, 
Daniel  Brown,  Benoni  Bishop.  From  Philadelphia:  John  Songhurst, 
John  Hart,  Walter  King,  Andros  Binckson,  John  Moon,  Thomas  Winn, 
Griffith  Jones,  William  Warner,  Swan  Swanson.  From  Bucks :  William 
Yardley,  Samuel  Darke,  Robert  Lucas,  Nicholas  Walne,  John  Wood, 
John  Clowes,  Thomas  Fitzwater,  Robert  Hall,  James  Boyden.  From 
New  Castle :  John  Cann,  John  Darby,  Valentine  HoUingsworth,  Gas- 
parus  Herman,  John  Deboaes.  James  Williams,  William  Guest,  Peter 
Aldrich  (Alricks),  Heinrich  William.  From  Chester:  John  Haskins, 
Robert  Wade,  George  Wood,  John  Blunston,  Dennis  Rochford,  Thomas 
Bracy,  John  Bezer,  John  Harding,  Joseph  Philippes.  From  Sussex: 
Luke  Watson,  Alexander  Draper,  William  Futcher,  Henry  Bowman, 
Alexander  Moleston,  John  Hill,  Robert  Bracy,  John  Kipshaven,  Cor- 
nelius Verboof. 

The  Council  held  its  second  session  on  the  12th  of  March,  and  the 
Assembly  its  first  session  on  the  same  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  Nicholas  Moore,  president  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  was  called  to  account  for  statements  which  he  was 
reported  to  have  made  at  a  "publick  house"  before  a  company  of  people, 
when  he  had  said  that  the  "Proceedings  of  the  Governr.  Provll.  Coun- 
cill  &  Assembly,  as  that  they  have  this  day  broken  the  Charter,  & 
therefore  all  that  you  do  will  come  to  Nothing,  &  that  hundreds  in 
England  will  curse  you  for  what  you  have  done,  &  their  children  after 
them,  and  that  you  may  hereafter  be  impeacht  for  Trason  for  what  you 
do."  Moore  said  that  what  he  was  reported  to  have  said  was  rather  by 
"Query  than  assertion,"  and  that  if  he  had  made  such  statements,  "he 
had  been  too  blame  indeed."  He  was  then  "exhorted  to  prevent  the 
like  in  the  future."  The  entire  session  of  the  Council  at  this  second 
meeting  was  taken  up  with  this  matter.  Moore,  however,  later  appeared 
before  the  Council  and  Assembly,  as  the  defendant  in  charges  which 
were  more  serious. 

The  Assembly  met  and  organized  by  electing  Thomas  Winn,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, as  Speaker,  and  this  choice  was  approved  by  the  Governor  and 
Council.  At  this  meeting  various  objections  were  made  to  the  Frame 
of  Government,  chiefly  that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  size  of  the 
body  (seventy-two  for  the  Council  and  not  more  than  five  hundred  for 
the   Assembly).     This   matter   was   settled   by   an   amendment   to   the 
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charter,  reducing  the  size  of  the  body,  and  the  other  matters  were  settled 
by  a  new  Frame  of  Government  and  a  law  entitled  the  "Act  of  Settle- 
ment," which  was  passed  on  the  19th  of  March,  1683.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, in  his  "Historical  Review  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of 
Pennsylvania,"  that  this  act  was  passed  at  Chester  in  1682.  The  "Votes 
of  Assembly,"  however,  gives  the  19th  of  March,  1683,  and  as  this  was 
published  at  Franklin's  own  printing  establishment  seven  years  before 
his  own  "Review,"  which  was  published  in  London  in  1759,  it  is  strange 
that  Franklin  should  have  given  the  earlier  date  and  the  place  as  Chester. 

At  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  on  April  2,  1683, 
the  clerk  of  the  Council,  at  the  order  of  the  Governor,  read  the  Charter 
of  the  Province,  "fairly  engrossed  in  Parchment,"  after  which  the  Gov- 
ernor made  a  statement  in  which  he  said  that  what  he  had  inserted  in 
that  charter  "was  solely  by  him  intended  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the 
freemen  of  this  Province,  and  prosecuted  with  much  earnestness  in  his 
spirit  toward  God  at  the  time  of  its  composure."  He  then  sealed  and 
signed  the  charter  and  delivered  it  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  Thomas 
Winn,  and  two  other  members.  The  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the 
House,  or  Assembly,  the  Governor's  secretary,  clerk  of  the  Council,  clerk 
of  the  Assembly,  "and  such  of  the  inhabitants  of  Philadelphia  as  were 
then  present,"  then  subscribed  their  names  to  this  historic  document. 
The  committee  which  received  the  new  charter  were  ordered  to  return  the 
old  one,  "which  accordingly  they  did."  (A  copy  of  this  charter,  with  the 
names  of  the  signers,  is  found  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  Penna.,  I,  42-48. 
The  minutes  of  the  Assembly  are  contained  in  "Votes  of  Assembly,"  I, 
7-21,  and  the  minutes  of  the  Council  in  Colonial  Records,  I,  72). 

The  important  points  of  difference  in  the  charters  of  1682  and  that 
of  1683,  are  as  follows :  The  old  charter  made  provision  for  a  Council  of 
seventy-two  members  (twelve  from  each  county),  the  new,  of  eighteen 
members,  three  from  each  county ;  the  old,  the  Assembly  of  not  less  than 
two  hundred  or  more  than  five  hundred  members,  to  meet  on  the  20th 
day  of  April,  the  new,  of  not  less  than  thirty-six  members,  or  more  than 
two  hundred,  to  meet  on  May  10;  the  old,  the  Governor  have  a  treble 
vote  in  Council,  in  the  new  this  was  abolished ;  the  old,  all  bills  to  be 
proposed  by  the  Council  to  the  General  Assembly  and  to  be  published 
thirty  days  before  meeting,  the  new,  to  be  published  twenty  days  before 
meeting ;  the  old,  the  division  of  the  Council  into  four  standing  commit- 
tees, in  the  new  this  was  abolished ;  in  the  old,  the  House  alone  was  to 
be  called  the  "General  Assembly,"  in  the  new,  the  Council  and  the  House 
constitute  the  "General  Assembly." 

There  were  a  number  of  additional  provisions  in  the  new  charter, 
chiefly  relating  to  lands  and  estates,  and  giving  the  privilege  of  hunting 
and  fishing  to  the  inhabitants. 
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This  new  charter,  which  became  the  Great  Charter  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  first  brought  before  the  Assembly  at  the  meeting  on  March  20,  1683, 
when  William  Penn  asked  if  they  "would  have  the  old  Charter  or  a  new 
one."  When  put  to  vote,  it  was  unanimously  decided  to  have  a  new  one. 
On  the  27th  of  March  it  was  resolved  to  transcribe  the  new  charter, 
and  on  the  30th  of  March,  after  the  question  was  put  by  the  Governor,  as 
to  "whether  or  no  the  old  Charter  shall  serve  with  amendments,  or  a  new 
one  drawn,"  it  was  agreed  that  a  new  one  should  be  drawn  up.  This 
was  the  "Great  Charter,"  which  was  read  and  signed  on  April  2,  1683. 

At  this  session  of  the  General  Assembly,  lasting  twenty  days,  eighty - 
one  bills  were  presented  in  the  Council,  acted  upon  by  the  House  and 
became  laws. 

In  the  Colonial  Records  the  dates  given,  respecting  the  numbers  of 
the  months,  as  "loth  of  the  first  Month,"  etc.,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
Forty-first  Chapter  of  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly,  passed  De- 
cember 7,  1682,  which  states  "that  ye  days  of  ye  week  &  ye  months  of  ye 
year,  Shall  be  called  as  in  Scripture,  &  not  by  Heathen  names  (as  are 
vulgarly  used),  as  ye  first,  Second  &  Third  dales  of  ye  week,  and  first. 
Second  &  Third  months  of  ye  year,  beginning  with  ye  day  called  Sunday, 
&  ye  month  called  March" — thus  Sunday  became  the  first  day,  and 
March  the  first  month. 

A  short  time  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  Council  that  an  attested  copy  of  the  laws  should  be  printed, 
which  was  decided  against  after  quite  a  lengthy  discussion,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Chapter  LX,  in  the  Great  Law,  adopted  at  Chester  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1682,  "the  laws  of  this  Province  from  time  to  time  shall 
be  publisht  and  printed,  that  every  person  may  have  knowledge  thereof. 
And  they  shall  be  one  of  the  Books  taught  in  the  Schooles  of  this  Prov- 
ince and  territorys  thereof"  (this  law  was  abrogated  by  William  and 
Mary  in  1693,  as  was  also  that  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week  and  the  month). 

Instead  of  printing  the  laws,  the  Council  ordered  that  an  attested 
copy,  signed  by  the  secretary,  should  be  sent  to  the  president  and  clerk  of 
each  county  (Court?),  "so  as  to  be  attested  by  two  Justices  as  authen- 
tick."     (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  I,  74). 

(For  a  copy  of  all  of  the  laws  included  in  "The  Great  Law,"  passed 
at  Chester,  December  7,  1682,  consult  "Charter  to  William  Penn  and 
Laws  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,"  Linn,  107-123;  for  the  "Act  of 
Settlement,"  idem,  123-126.  For  copy  of  the  "Frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment" of  1683,  Colonial  Records,  I,  42-48,  edition  of  1852). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  August  22,  1683,  a  special  meeting  of 
the  General  Assembly  was  called  for  October  25,  for  which  the  Gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation.     The  meeting  was  held  on  the  date  ap- 
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pointed,  and  John  Songhurst  was  elected  Speaker  pro  tern,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Thomas  Winn.  The  session  lasted  but  one  day,  passing  eleven 
bills  which  had  bene  sent  by  the  Council.     (Col.  Rec,  I,  87). 

Having  officialy  adopted  the  "Great  Charter,"  as  well  as  the  Great 
Law  and  Act  of  Settlement,  and  being  organized  according  to  the  plan 
of  the  new  Frame  of  the  Government,  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  had 
commenced  its  career  as  a  Commonwealth  among  the  other  English  Col- 
onies in  America.  No  other  government  of  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth  had  as  free  and  liberal  a  system  of  government,  or  as  sincere  and 
honest  a  man  to  govern  it.  The  government  of  Pennsylvania  was  as 
unique  among  the  nations  of  men  as  was  William  Penn  among  the  rulers 
of  people.  The  province  had  been  consecrated  to  a  lofty  purpose  by  its 
founder  before  it  came  into  existence. 


CHAPTER  IX. 
WILLIAM  PENN  RETURNS  TO  ENGLAND.    THE  BOUNDARY 
DISPUTE  WITH   LORD   BALTIMORE.     THE   FIRST   DECI- 
SION OF  THE  KING'S  COUNCIL. 

The  Council  of  1684  met  on  March  20,  the  day  fixed  by  law,  at  Phila- 
delphia, Governor  Penn  presiding.  Among  the  important  matters  which 
were  discussed  at  this  session,  was  the  fixing  of  New  Castle  as  the  meet- 
ing place  of  the  General  Assembly,  on  May  10;  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  to  inspect  the  marginal  notes  on  the  bills  passed  at  Upland 
(Chester)  ;  "A  Bill  read  Concerning  the  Laws  made  at  Upland,  alias 
Chester,  to  be  Continued  wth.  ye  Preamble  to  sd.  Laws."  (Col.  Rec. 
I,  97)  ;  a  bill  for  the  establishing  of  a  Provincial  Court  of  five  Judges 
to  go  two  circuits  yearly,  and  a  bill  to  enlarge  the  Council  by  doubling 
the  number  from  the  county  and  town  of  Philadelphia.  Other  bills 
relating  to  the  number  of  members  of  Council  and  Assembly  from  Phila- 
delphia were  also  passed.  At  the  session  on  May  i  a  bill  "for  the 
Preservation  of  ye  Covers.  Person ;  past  the  last  reading  Unanimously." 

The  Assembly  met  at  New  Castle  on  May  10.  This  was  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  Charter  of  1683.  The  first 
choice  of  the  Assembly  for  Speaker  was  Francis  Fincher,  but  this  gentle- 
man modestly  declined  to  serve.  Nicholas  Moore  and  Joseph  Grovv^den. 
both  of  Philadelphia,  were  then  nominated  and  the  former  was  elected 
and  then  presented  to  the  Council.  The  session  lasted  for  eighteen 
days,  during  which  time  a  number  of  bills  were  passed,  which,  by  joint 
action  of  the  two  Houses  on  May  19  became  laws.  These  laws  made 
at  New  Castle  are  numbered  from  CLIV.  to  CLXXIV.  (Charter  to 
William  Penn,  etc.,  Linn,  166-175;  Colonial  Records,  I,  no). 

Nicholas  Moore,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  President  of  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders,  who  had  gotten  into  trouble  before  because  of  his 
free  expressions  concerning  the  government  of  the  province,  was  again 
in  trouble  because  of  his  denunciation  of  the  laws  which  the  Assembly 
passed.  At  the  Council  meeting  at  New  Castle  on  May  17,  "John 
Songhurst  and  Jno.  Hart  declare  they  heard  the  Speaker  say  that  the 
Proposed  Laws  Were  Cursed  Laws.  Jos.  Growden  &  ffran.  fTincher, 
also  were  present  at  Jno.  White's  when  the  Laws  were  read  Over,  and 
he  said  hang  it.  Damn  them  all."  (Col.  Rec.  I,  109).  William  Penn  had 
supreme  faith  in  this  man,  notwithstanding  all  that  he  said  and  did. 
He  was  appointed  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  province,  the  other  four 
judges  appointed  were  William  Welch,  William  Wood,  Robert  Turner 
and  John  Eckley.  (Col.  Rec.  of  Pa.  I,  121).    The  various  charges  against 
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and  troubles  of  Moore  cannot  be  entered  into  in  detail.  They  are  found 
in  the  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  pages  134,  137,  138-141,  145-153,  189-190. 
During  all  of  this  time,  from  the  landing  of  Governor  Markham, 
there  was  the  almost  constant  friction  between  Pennsylvania  and  Lord 
Baltimore  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  two  colonies.  The  first 
volumes  of  the  Colonial  Records  and  of  the  Archives  are  full  of  the 
various  moves  which  were  made,  especially  by  the  Maryland  authorities, 
to  gain  possession  of  the  part  of  the  territory  which  was  under  dispute. 
Acts  of  violence,  as  well  as  most  intemperate  language,  was  indulged  in. 
In  June,  1684,  it  is  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council, 
"Samll  Lands'  Letter  was  read,  informing  the  Govr.  and  Council  that 
Jonas  Askins  heard  Coll.  Talbot  say,  that  if  Govr.  Penn  should  come  into 
Maryland,  he  would  Seize  him  &  retaine  in  their  Journey  to  Susque- 
hannah  fort."  (Col.  Rec.  I,  114).  In  the  spring  of  1684  Lord  Baltimore 
went  to  England  to  press  his  claims  for  the  territory  included  in  the 
three  lower  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  When  Penn  heard  of  this,  he 
decided  that  the  only  thing  for  him  to  do,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  his  rival  was  to  go  to  London  to  look  after  the  matter  him- 
self. In  addition  to  this  dispute  concerning  his  possessions,  which  wor- 
ried him  much,  he  had  the  additional  worry  about  his  wife,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  and  who  was  seriously  ill.  If  the  conditions  relating  to 
his  dispute  with  Lord  Baltimore,  were  bad,  the  conditions  in  England 
were  worse.  His  friend  of  many  years,  Henry  Sidney,  had  perished  on 
the  block ;  Shaftsbury  was  in  prison ;  all  sorts  of  charges  were  brought 
against  him,  and  his  wife  was  ill.  Much  as  he  was  needed  in  the  affairs 
of  his  province,  Penn  felt  that  he  had  to  return  to  England. 

William  Penn  presided  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  at  Sussex,  on 
the  14th  of  August,  1684.  This  was  the  last  meeting  at  which  he  was 
present  before  his  departure  for  England.  Before  his  departure  he 
appointed  the  Council  to  act  in  his  place  during  his  absence,  with  Thomas 
Lloyd  as  President  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal.  He  also  commissioned 
as  Provincial  Judges,  William  Welch,  Nicholas  Moore,  William  Wood, 
Robert  Turner  and  John  Eckley.  The  commissions  of  all  of  these 
appointees  were  read  to  the  Council  at  a  meeting  at  New  Castle  on 
August  18  and  on  the  next  day  a  commission  was  read  appointing 
Thomas  Lloyd,  James  Claypoole  and  Robert  Turner  to  sign  patents 
and  grant  warrants.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  I,  118-119). 

Penn  departed  for  England  on  August  16  on  board  the  vessel 
"Endeavour,"  expecting  shortly  to  return  to  his  province.  But,  it  was 
fifteen  years  before  he  came  back  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  The 
chief  cause  of  his  trip  to  England  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  condition 
of  his  wife,  was  the  departure  of  Lord  Baltimore  from  Maryland  to 
press  his  claims  in  the  boundary  dispute.     This  long  drawn   out  con- 
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troversy  cannot  be  fully  entered  into  in  this  history,  but  a  resume  of  it 
is  necessary,  as  it  had  so  much  to  do  with  the  development  of  the  history 
of  the  province,  especially  the  southern  part  of  it,  and  had  such  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  events  taking  place  long  after  the  controversy  was 
settled. 

When  the  North  American  continent  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
nations  of  Europe,  it  was  parcelled  out  by  them,  regardless  of  the  desires 
or  rights  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  each  nation  claiming  the  various 
sections  of  it  "by  right  of  discovery."  The  British  laid  claim  to  the 
Atlantic  sea-board  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Cape  Fear,  by  right  of  the  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  of  the  Cabots  in  1497-1498.  This  vast  terri- 
tory, between  34  and  45  degrees  of  latitude,  was  known  as  Virginia, 
and  was  granted  to  the  London  and  Plymouth,  and  the  Exeter  compa- 
nies, in  two  parts,  the  dividing  line  of  each  was  the  40th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. In  1624  the  Crown  took  back  the  land  granted  to  the  London 
company  between  34  and  40  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  then  re- 
granted  the  northern  part  of  this  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  1632,  and  the 
southern  part  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  1663. 

As  has  been  written  in  Book  One  of  this  history,  the  Dutch  and  the 
Swedes  took  possession  of  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  rivers  by  build- 
ing forts  and  making  settlements,  but  were  regarded  by  the  English 
as  intruders  upon  lands  belonging  to  England.  The  history  of  the  con- 
flict between  these  three  nations  for  the  possession  of  the  Hudson  and 
the  Delaware  has  been  given  previously  in  this  history.  The  English 
asserted  their  claim  in  1664  and  Holland  and  Sweden  were  both  finally 
driven  out  of  this  territory,  which  was  then  granted  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  grant  thus  made  was  later  split  up  by  the  grants  made  to 
Berkeley  and  Carteret,  of  New  Jersey  (1664),  and  to  William  Penn,  of 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1681-82.  The  Pennsylvania  territory 
had  been  granted  to  the  Plymouth  Company  for  New  England,  in  1620, 
but  had  never  been  taken  possession  of  or  settled  by  either.  The  Dela- 
ware territory  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Baltimore,  in  1632,  but  Mary- 
land had  made  no  attempt  to  settle  it,  and  it  was  occupied  by  the  Dutch 
and  Swedes. 

The  occupation  of  all  of  these  various  grants  by  the  settlers  brought 
up  the  question  concerning  the  boundaries  of  the  various  royal  grants. 
The  importance  of  the  dispute  of  William  Penn  with  Lord  Baltimore 
concerning  the  boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  can  be  realized 
when  one  studies  a  map  of  Pennsylvania  as  it  is  to-day.  If  Lord  Balti- 
more's claim  had  been  decided  in  his  favor,  Pennsylvania  would  have 
lost  a  strip  of  15  miles  along  the  boundary  of  Maryland,  including  the 
site  of  Philadelphia,  Chester,  West  Chester,  York,  Hanover,  Gettysburg, 
Waynesboro,    Chambersburg,    Myersdale    and    many    other    important 
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towns  and  villages.  If  this  strip  had  been  lost  to  William  Penn  and  to 
Pennsylvania,  the  history  of  the  Civil  War  and  of  other  great  events 
in  the  development  of  the  Commonwealth  and  of  the  Nation  might  have 
been  vastly  different.  If  the  Mason-Dixon  Line  had  been  run  across 
the  state  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio  fifteen  miles  above  where  it  is. 
and  "Dixie"  had  included  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  mentioned,  Gettys- 
burg might  not  have  been  what  it  is  in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
And  if  Virginia,  in  her  boundary  dispute  with  Pennsylvania,  had  gained 
Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Waynesburg,  Uniontown,  Connellsville,  and 
the  other  cities  and  towns  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania,  now  above  the 
continuation  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  all  of  the  cities  and  towns  and 
the  vast  resources  of  this  rich  fifteen  mile  strip,  would  have  been  in  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  in  "Dixie."  The  boundary  dispute  of  William 
Penn  with  Lord  Baltimore  and  that  of  the  province  with  Virginia  were 
far  more  important  than  they  appeared  at  the  time  when  they  com- 
menced. 

In  the  grant  which  was  made  to  Lord  Baltimore  by  Charles  I  on 
June  20,  1632,  the  territory  granted  was,  so  far  as  this  dispute  is  con- 
cerned, that  "which  lieth  under  the  40th.  degree  of  northerly  latitude 
from  the  equinoctial,  where  New  England  ends,"  etc.  In  the  Charter 
of  King  Charles  to  William  Penn,  March  4,  1681,  it  is  stated,  to  quote 
what  applies  to  this  dispute,  "to  bee  bounded  on  the  North  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  three  and  fortieth  degree  of  Northern  Latitude  and  on 
the  South  by  a  Circle  drawne  at  twelve  miles  distance  from  New  Castle 
and  Westwards  unto  the  beginning  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  Northern 
Latitude  and  then  by  a  streight  Line  Westwards  to  the  Limitt  of  Longi- 
tude above  mentioned." 

Thus  the  grant  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  for  the  land  under  the  40th 
degree  of  latitude,  and  that  to  William  Penn  was  limited  on  the  south 
by  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  an  overlapping  of  one  degree  of  latitude. 
Lord  Baltimore  claimed  all  of  the  lands  lying  under  the  40th  degree  of 
latitude  from  the  Delaware  River,  westward  to  a  meridian  line  running 
from  the  head-springs  of  the  Potomac. 

Boyd  Crumrine,  Esq.,  says,  in  writing  of  this  disagreement  as  to 
boundaries  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  after  quoting  from  Penn's 
Charter,  "It  is  thus  made  plain,  that  Pennsylvania  was  a  province  of 
three  degrees  of  latitude  and  five  degrees  of  longitude,  extending  from 
the  40th,  degree,  i.  e.,  line  39  degrees,  to  the  beginning  of  the  forty-third 
degree,  i.  e.,  line  42  degrees;  and  in  the  absence  of  an  interference  with 
any  prior  grant,  doubtless  no  other  position  would  ever  have  been  enter- 
tained. But  in  1632,  forty-nine  years  before  Penn's  charter,  Charles  I  had 
granted  a  province  to  Lord  Baltimore,  named  Maryland,  under  the  terms 
of  which  charter  a  very  interesting  controversy  arose  between  Penn  and 
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Lord  Baltimore,  whether  Perm's  charter  carried  him  to  the  parallel  39 
degrees,  as  he  claimed  it  did,  or  only  to  parallel  40  degrees,  as  claimed 
by  Lord  Baltimore.  But  it  was  destined  that  our  southern  border  should 
be  neither  at  parallel  39  degrees,  nor  at  parallel  40  degrees ;  although 
many  were  the  contentions  and  strifes  among  settlers  along  the  Mary- 
land line,  arising  before  this  controversy  was  determined  by  the  running 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  at  30  degrees,  43  minutes,  twenty-six  seconds, 
in  1767,  to  a  point  two  hundred  and  forty-four  miles  from  the  river  Dela- 
ware, and  within  thirty-six  miles  of  the  whole  distance  to  be  run." 
(Annals  of  the  Carnegie  Museum,  I,  510). 

The  first  actual  conflict  between  the  Maryland  authorities  and  those 
on  the  Delaware  took  place  in  1659,  when  Governor  Fendall,  of  Mary- 
land sent  word  to  the  "commander  of  the  people  in  Delaware  Bay," 
threatening  to  bring  them  to  obedience  to  his  government.  This  led 
to  the  sending  of  Augustine  Herrman  and  Resolved  Waldron,  by 
Governor  Stuyvesant,  for  a  conference  with  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, This  mission  has  been  noticed  in  Book  One.  It  is  mentioned  here, 
as  it  marks  the  commencement  of  the  controversy  concerning  the  lands 
on  the  Delaware.  These  commissioners  of  the  New  Netherlends  brought 
up  all  of  the  arguments  which  had  been  used  by  the  Dutch  in  the  con- 
troversy with  Sweden  concerning  their  rights  by  actual  possession  and 
settlement.  They  also  brought  up  the  objection  to  Lord  Baltimore's 
claim  in  the  famous  and  fatal  hactenus  inculta  clause  in  the  preamble  of 
his  charter.  The  Dutch  Ambassador,  Herrman,  was  wise  enough  to 
see  the  influence  which  this  clause  would  have  in  any  legal  dispute  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  used  it  for  all  it  was  worth.  He  says  in  his  journal, 
"For  we  found  that  it  was  set  forth  in  the  preamble  that  Lord  Baltha- 
moor  had  applied  to  and  petitioned  his  Majesty  for  a  tract  of  country  in 
America,  which  was  neither  cultivated  nor  planted,  but  only  inhabited, 
as  yet,  by  barbarous  Indians."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2nd  Ser.,  V,  374).  Herr- 
man maintained  in  his  argument  that  when  this  charter  was  granted  to 
Lord  Baltimore  that  the  Dutch  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  South 
River,  where  they  had  erected  forts  and  settlements,  and  that,  therefore, 
the  charter  was  in  itself  an  argument  against  his  claims,  as  the  land 
was  not  in  any  sense  hactenus  inculta,  "neither  cultivated  or  planted," 
as  Herrman  puts  it  in  his  journal. 

In  the  "Breviate"  of  John  Penn,  Thomas  Penn  and  Richard  Penn, 
against  Charles  Calvert,  which  was  filed  in  1735,  all  of  the  arguments 
which  were  first  advanced  by  Herrman  were  presented.  It  was  stated 
that  these  lands  had  been  inhabited  by  the  Swedes  and  then  by  the 
Dutch  since  1609,  and  "that  the  said  ancient  Settlement  of  the  Swedes 
and  afterwards  of  the  Dutch,  has,  for  a  great  many  Years  past,  ever 
since  the  Year  1663,  been  in  the  Possession  of  the  late  James,  Duke  of 
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York,  and  of  the  Plaintiffs  Father,  and  of  the  Plaintiffs,  and  is  in  the 
Possession  of  the  Plaintiffs  to  this  day."  (Archives  of  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  XVI. 
2).  All  of  the  facts  concerning  the  various  changes  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  government  on  the  Delaware,  which  are  noted  in  Book 
One  of  this  history,  are  mentioned  in  detail  in  this  "Breviate,"  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  three  lower  counties  of  New  Castle,  Kent,  and  Sus- 
sex, which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch,  until  they  passed 
into  the  possession  of  King  Charles  II  in  1664,  who  granted  them  "and 
all  other  lands  appertaining  to  the  said  great  Settlement"  to  his  brother, 
James,  Duke  of  York,  and  that  after  the  war  with  the  Dutch  had  been 
concluded,  1673,  all  of  these  lands  were  again  by  a  new  grant,  in  1674, 
given  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  order  to  make  his  title  to  them  absolutely 
clear.  That  in  "1680"  the  King  made  a  grant  to  William  Penn  of  the 
lands  which  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the  Dutch,  according  to 
the  limits  stated  in  the  Charter,  and  that  the  Duke  of  York  in  1682,  in 
order  to  clear  the  title  to  these  lands,  had  given  William  Penn  a  deed 
to  these  lands  which  were  defined  in  the  Charter  from  the  King.  And 
that  William  Penn  had  been  in  possession  of  these  lands  since  June  1681. 

The  various  conferences  between  Governor  Markham  (1681)  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  and  those  of  William  Penn  (1682)  were  productive  of 
nothing  but  misunderstanding.  They  settled  nothing.  Penn  realized 
that  Lord  Baltimore  would  stand  by  his  first  position  that  his  charter 
gave  him  the  lands  to  the  fortieth  degree,  which  would  shut  him  out 
from  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  proposed  that  if  Lord  Baltimore  would  give 
him  a  price,  or  scale  of  prices,  at  which  he  would  sell  him  enough  land 
to  give  him  an  outlet  on  this  bay,  that  he  was  willing  to  go  ahead  to  the 
determination  of  the  40th  degree.  Lord  Baltimore,  after  thinking  this 
matter  over  during  the  night,  declined  the  proposition.  Penn  then  (at 
the  conference  at  New  Castle,  May  29-30)  suggested  to  Lord  Baltimore 
that,  owing  to  his  influence  at  court,  he  could  get  orders  to  proceed  as 
he  desired,  and  Baltimore  fully  realized  the  truth  of  this  statement,  as 
he  knew  that  Penn  was  a  friend  of  the  King,  Charles  II,  and  of  his 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  was  soon  to  be  King,  as  Charles  was 
in  declining  health  due  to  his  life  of  sensuality  and  dissipation. 

Owing  to  various  letters  which  he  had  received  from  England,  con- 
cerning the  hearings  which  had  been  held  by  the  Privy  Council  about  the 
boundary  matter,  which  had  been  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  Foreign  Plantations,  Lord  Baltimore  decided  to  go  to  England  to 
attend  to  the  case  himself,  rather  than  entrust  it  to  his  agents.  He  had 
heard  that  the  Privy  Council  at  London  had  defined  the  issue  as  "whether 
in  the  year  1632  the  Dutch  were  possessed  of  the  lands  claimed  by  Mr. 
Penn."  He  left  Maryland  in  April,  1684,  after  having  appointed  a 
council  of  nine,  under  the  governorship  of  his  son,  Benedict  Leonard,  a 
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minor,  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province.  He  expected  to  soon 
return  to  America,  but  owing  to  his  advanced  age,  and  the  various  dif- 
ficulties which  he  had  to  meet  with,  he  never  returned,  as  he  remained 
in  England  until  his  death  in  1715,  aged  85  years. 

Lord  Baltimore  arrived  in  England  three  months  before  William 
Penn,  who  arrived  at  Shoreham,  October  24,  1864.  After  spending  a  few 
days  with  his  family  at  Worminghurst,  where  he  had  a  most  pleasant 
time,  as  his  wife  had  been  well  enough  to  meet  him  when  he  landed  from 
his  ship,  he  went  to  Newmarket  where  he  was  most  kindly  received 
by  both  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  These  both  assured  him  that 
full  justice  should  be  done  to  him  in  the  matter  of  the  boundary  dispute. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  cousin  of  Lord  Baltimore,  Col.  George  Talbot, 
to  whom  he  had  given  the  estate  of  "Susquehanna  Manor,"  which  lay 
between  the  North  East  River  to  the  Octoraro  and  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  a  point  several  miles  north  of  the  present  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Maryland,  ran  a  line  from  the  mouth  of  Octoraro  creek  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna River,  to  the  mouth  of  Naamans  Creek  on  the  Delaware. 
This  "Octotaro  Line,"  or  "Talbot's  Line,"  which  was  run  in  1683,  played 
a  most  important  part  in  the  controversy,  as  it  was  assumed  by  the  Penns 
and  by  Charles  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  to  be  the  northern  boundary  of 
Maryland,  and  was  also  assumed  by  the  settlers  who  were  going  into 
the  region  from  Maryland  to  be  the  line  of  Lord  Baltimore's  jurisdiction. 
At  the  mouth  of  Octoraro  Creek,  on  the  Susquehanna,  was  situated 
the  "Susquehannock  Fort,"  which  also  played  an  important  part  in  the 
controversy.  Although  the  site  of  this  fort  is  shown  on  Herrman's  map 
of  1670,  which  map  was  in  possession  of  the  crown  before  the  grant 
was  made  to  William  Penn,  it  was  not  mentioned  in  Penn's  charter. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  the  history  of  the  various  moves  which  were 
made,  and  of  the  influences  which  were  at  work  during  the  time  before 
the  decision  of  November  13,  1685.  Charles  II  died  on  February  6,  1685, 
and  James,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  previously  granted  the  land, 
which  was  included  in  the  Charter  of  his  brother,  to  William  Penn,  be- 
came King  of  England,  as  James  II.  The  relationship  between  Penn  and 
the  Duke  of  York  had  been  most  intimate  and  friendly,  and,  as  his 
brother  Charles  II  had  given  Penn  the  charter  on  account  of  the  intimate 
friendship  of  Charles  I  with  Penn's  father,  as  well  as  for  the  debt  he 
owed  him,  and  as  the  Duke  of  York  himself  had  always  been  most 
friendly  with  Penn,  not  only  because  of  the  inherited  friendship,  but  also 
because  he  really  liked  Penn  personally,  there  was  little  question  as  to 
what  would  be  done  when  the  controversy  had  to  be  decided  under  the 
reign  of  James  II.  The  Privy  Councillors  knew  full  well  what  the 
character  of  James  was,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations, 
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to  which  the  King  had  referred  the  whole  matter,  had  no  desire  to  com- 
mit "poHtical  suicide."  On  October  31  the  committee  of  the  Board  pro- 
posed that  "the  whole  Peninsula  or  tract  of  land  called  Delaware  from 
East  to  West  as  far  as  Cape  Henlopen  Southward,  be  divided  into  two 
equal  parts  between  His  Majesty  and  my  Lord  Baltimore,"  Lord 
Baltimore  was  given  a  week  in  which  to  offer  any  objections.  On 
November  7  Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn  both  attended  the  meet- 
ing of  the  council  and  presented  their  case,  which  was  again  decided  as 
on  October  31.  On  the  13th  of  November,  at  Court  at  Whitehall,  at 
which  were  present  the  King,  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  Lord  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the  Lord 
of  the  Privy  Seal,  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  the  Duke 
of  Queensberry,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  etc.,  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Foreign  Plantations  was  read,  and  "Their 
Lordships  find  that  the  Land  intended  to  be  granted  to  the  Lord  Balti- 
more's Patent,  was  only  Land  uncultivated  and  inhabited  by  Savages. 
And  that  this  Tract  of  Land  now  in  Dispute,  was  inhabited  and  planted 
by  Christians,  at  and  before  the  Date  of  the  Lord  Baltimore's  Patent, 
as  it  hath  been,  ever  since,  to  this  Time,  and  contained  as  a  district 
Colony  from  that  of  Maryland."  .  .  .  The  land  in  dispute  was  to  be 
divided  "into  two  equal  parts,  by  a  Line,  from  the  Latitude  of  Cape 
Henlopen,  to  the  40th.  Degree  of  Northern  Latitude,"  the  lower  half 
to  be  remain  to  Lord  Baltimore,  and  the  upper  half  to  belong  to  his 
Majesty,  and  thus  to  be  within  the  grant  made  to  Penn.  (Archives  of 
Pa.  ^nd  Ser.,  XVI.  404-406).  This  report  was  approved  by  the  King 
in  Council.  Thus  ended  Penn's  first  case  in  the  King's  Council.  The 
seemingly  very  innocent  phrase  "uncultivated  and  uninhabited"  in  the 
preamble  of  Lord  Baltimore's  charter  was  used  by  the  King's  Council 
to  decide  the  matter  in  Penn's  favor,  as  they  had  to  do  or  suffer  the 
consequences  of  the  royal  displeasure.  No  matter  what  may  have  been 
the  merits  of  the  case,  the  Court  before  which  it  was  tried  was,  in  no 
wise,  an  unprejudiced  one.  Lord  Baltimore  was  in  disfavor  with  James 
II  and  with  the  administration  as  a  whole,  even  if  he  was  a  Catholic, 
and  William  Penn  had  everything  in  his  favor,  even  if  he  was  a  Quaker. 
But  the  very  fact  that  he  was  on  such  friendly  terms  with  James  as  King, 
as  he  had  been  with  him  as  Duke  of  York,  had  much  to  do  with  the 
charges  which  his  enemies  brought  against  Penn,  groundless  as  they 
were,  that  he  was  a  Jesuit.  For  a  Quaker  to  be  an  intimate  friend  of  a 
King,  who  was  a  Catholic,  in  such  an  age  of  religious  upheval,  was  a 
thing  which  many  people  could  not  understand.  And,  while  Penn  won 
his  case  against  Lord  Baltimore,  he  lost  many  supporters  among  the 
Protestant  sects  who  were  bitterly  opposed  to  anything  which  savored 
of  Catholicism. 
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The  decision  was  really  a  compromise,  as  it  gave  to  Penn  the  lands 
on  the  Delaware,  but  it  also  settled  the  dispute  about  the  northern 
boundary  of  Maryland  at  40  degrees  of  latitude,  and  was  a  basis  upon 
which  the  Mason-Dixon  survey  was  made,  although  the  line  as  finally 
run  was  nearly  twenty  miles  south  of  the  40th  degree. 

Various  things  delayed  the  settlement  of  the  real  boundary  line  by 
an  actual  survey.  Chief  among  these  were  the  historical  and  vital 
changes  which  took  place  in  the  government  of  England,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  1688  which  brought  the  Protestant  William  and  Mary  into  power, 
and  which  led  ultimately  to  the  bringing  of  charges  of  treason  against 
both  the  Quaker,  William  Penn,  and  the  Romanist,  Lord  Baltimore,  by 
which  both  lost  their  provinces.  In  1686  Maryland  became  a  Royal 
Province,  and  remained  so  until  1715,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  grand- 
son of  Charles,  the  third  Lord  Baltimore.  Pennsylvania  was  taken  away 
from  William  Penn  October  21,  1691,  chiefly  because  of  his  friendship 
for  James  II,  then  in  exile,  although  the  internal  difficulties  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  "three  lower  counties"  and  the  Provincial  authority 
was  made  an  excuse  for  the  sake  of  a  stronger  governmental  control. 
The  strong  friendships  of  Penn  at  the  Court,  and  his  undoubted  Protest- 
ant beliefs  and  practices,  however,  soon  restored  him  to  favor,  and  on 
August  20,  1694,  the  King  restored  to  him  his  province  by  patent.  After 
this  time,  neither  Penn  or  Lord  Baltimore  were  inclined,  for  personal 
reasons,  to  settle  the  matter.  Both  had  troubles  which  were  far  more 
personal.  The  former  was  old  and  an  outcast  at  Court,  and  the  latter 
was  in  such  financial  difficulties  that  he  had  to  mortgage  his  province. 
Lord  Baltimore  died  in  1715,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Benedict, 
who  also  died  in  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  Charles,  the  fifth 
Lord  Baltimore.  William  Penn  died  in  1718,  leaving  his  interest  in  the 
province  to  Hannah,  his  second  wife,  who  deeded  the  province  to  her 
children,  John,  Thomas,  Richard,  and  Dennis.  All  of  these  changes 
prevented  the  final  settlement  of  the  boundary  lines  between  the  prov- 
inces. 


CHAPTER  X. 
THE    MARYLAND    BOUNDARY    DISPUTE,    AND    THE    LAST 
BOUNDARY   DISPUTE   CONCERNING  THE   NEW  CASTLE 
CIRCLE. 

While  it  is  taking  the  story  of  the  development  of  the  history  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania  many  years  ahead  of  the  period  with  which  we 
are  now  dealing,  the  author  feels  that  it  is  best  to  carry  on  the  history  of 
the  boundary  dispute  with  Maryland  in  this  chapter,  rather  than  placing 
the  various  moves  which  were  made  in  the  periods  in  which  they  belong, 
in  order  to  give  a  connected  history  of  this  most  important  controversy. 

After  the  decision  of  the  King's  Council  in  1685,  many  things  took 
place  in  England  and  in  the  personal  affairs  of  Lord  Baltimore  and 
William  Penn  to  delay  any  final  action.  These  were  briefly  mentioned 
in  the  previous  chapter.  The  Revolution  of  1688,  together  with  the 
effect  which  this  had  upon  the  personal  fortunes  of  both  Lord  Baltimore 
and  William  Penn,  put  a  stop  for  the  time  upon  any  decisive  moves  on 
the  part  of  either  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute. 

Queen  Anne  ascended  the  throne  upon  the  death  of  William  in  1702. 
In  1709,  Lord  Baltimore  presented  a  petition  to  the  Queen,  asking  that 
the  order  of  1685  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  surrep- 
titiously obtained.  William  Penn  replied  to  this  petition  by  presenting 
one  of  his  own,  in  which  he  prayed  that  the  petition  of  Lord  Baltimore 
would  not  be  countenanced.  By  the  order  of  Queen  Anne  in  Council, 
on  January  27,  the  petition  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  dismissed.  Again, 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1709,  Lord  Baltimore  presented  a  petition  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  order  in  Council  in  1685  had  been  obtained  by  Penn 
by  false  suggestions.  The  Queen  then  ordered  that  the  dispute  be  heard 
by  herself  in  Council  on  June  9,  at  which  time  all  parties  in  the  matter 
were  to  appear.  On  the  9th,  the  Queen  postponed  the  hearing  until  the 
23d.  On  that  day  the  Queen  with  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Holt,  Master  of  Rolls,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Trevor  and  many 
others,  heard  the  arguments  of  both  parties.  The  Queen,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  her  Privy  Council,  ordered  that  the  petition  of  Lord  Baltimore 
be  dismissed,  "and  that  the  above  mentioned  Order  of  Council  of  13  No- 
vember, 1685,  be  ratified  and  confirmed  in  all  its  Parts,  and  be  put  in 
Execution  without  any  further  Delay."  Thus  ended  Lord  Baltimore's 
third  attempt  to  gain  possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute. 

William  Penn  died  on  July  30,  1718,  leaving  a  son,  William  Penn, 
and  a  daughter,  Letitia,  by  his  first  wife ;  and  leaving  his  second  wife, 
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Hannah,  and  four  sons,  John,  Thomas,  Richard  and  Dennis  (who  died 
before  the  suit  in  Chancery),  and  a  daughter,  Margaret.  In  his  will, 
in  which  he  states  that  his  eldest  son  (William)  was  provided  for  by  a 
settlement  of  his  mother's  "and  the  Testator's  Father's  Estate"  (thus 
cutting  out  his  eldest  son,  who  was  the  heir  for  many  reasons),  he  makes 
various  directions  for  the  legacies  to  all  the  other  heirs,  but  makes  his 
wife,  Hannah,  his  sole  executrix  and  the  possessor  of  all  of  the  residue  of 
the  estate  in  Pennsylvania  "and  the  Territories  thereunto  belonging,  or 
elsewhere  in  America." 

William  Penn,  Jr.,  died  in  1720,  leaving  two  sons,  Springett  and 
William,  and  a  daughter,  Gulielma  Maria.  In  1722,  Dennis  Penn,  son  of 
William,  the  Proprietor,  died,  a  minor  and  without  children. 

In  1723,  conditions  had  come  to  such  a  fearful  mix  along  the  borders 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  which  were  being  filled  with  settlers 
who  refused  to  pay  taxes  to  either  province,  even  when  such  was  at- 
tempted by  an  armed  force,  that  an  agreement  was  entered  into  by 
Hannah  Penn  and  Lord  Baltimore  that  no  lands  should  be  granted  by 
either  party  in  this  disputed  territory  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months, 
during  which  time  it  was  hoped  that  a  settlement  might  be  made  to 
decide  the  exact  line  between  the  two  provinces.  When  the  briefs  were 
presented  in  the  case  in  Chancery  in  1735,  both  parties  tried  to  avoid  the 
responsibility  for  starting  this  matter.  But,  after  the  agreement  was 
made,  nothing  was  done  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute.  Each  party 
later  claimed  that  this  neglect  was  due  entirely  to  the  other.  The  dis- 
turbances along  the  borders  of  the  two  provinces  during  this  period 
(which  are  given  much  attention  in  Vol.  I,  of  the  Archives  of  Pa.), 
almost  resulted  in  a  civil  war,  and  the  exchange  of  threats  between  the 
authorities  of  the  two  provinces  would  make  a  most  interesting  study  of 
colonial  government  as  it  was  at  this  time. 

Hannah  Penn  died  on  December  20,  1726.  From  this  time  until  1732, 
when  the  Articles  of  Agreement,  entered  into  on  May  10,  between 
Charles,  Lord  Baltimore,  "in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  and  John  Penn, 
Thomas  Penn,  and  Richard  Penn,  "Sons  and  Devisees  under  the  Will 
of  William  Penn,  esq. ;  the  Elder,  their  late  Father,  true  and  absolute 
proprietaries  of  the  Province  of  Pensilvania,  &c,"  there  was  little  else  than 
trouble  and  commotion  along  the  division  lines  between  the  two  prov- 
inces. (This  agreement  is  given  in  full  in  Archives  of  Pa.,  2nd  Ser.  XVI, 
449-456).  This  agreement  may  be  taken  as  the  commencement  of  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy,  although  it  marks  nothing  but  the  com- 
mencement of  it.  It  was,  however,  a  real  beginning  of  the  attempt  to 
decide  the  exact  boundary  line  between  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

According  to  this  agreement,  each  province  was  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  be  granted  sufficient  powers  to  carry  out  every- 
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thing  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in  the  articles.  The  first  meeting  of 
this  Commission  was  held  at  Newtown,  Maryland,  on  October  6,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  suggestion  of  Governor  Ogle,  of  Maryland,  Gov- 
ernor Gordon,  of  Pennsylvania,  had  suggested  that  the  meeting  be  held 
at  New  Castle.  At  the  first  meeting  the  Maryland  commissioners  asked 
that  an  adjournment  be  taken  until  the  30th,  on  account  of  the  illness  of 
the  surveyor  of  their  commission.  At  the  various  meeting  of  this  Com- 
mission, two  points  were  the  chief  causes  of  discussion  and  disagree- 
ment, and  both  had  to  do  with  the  "New  Castle  Circle"  (which,  very 
strangely,  has  only  recently  been  finally  settled).  One  of  these  ques- 
tions was  as  to  the  center  of  the  circle,  and  the  other  as  to  its  radius. 
As  is  known,  the  first  presentation  of  this  circle  at  New  Castle,  is  given 
in  the  deeds  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  William  Penn,  in  1682.  The 
Maryland  commissioners  held  that  this  circle  was  of  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, that  is  with  a  two  mile  radius,  while  the  Pennsylvania  com- 
missioners held  that  in  accordance  with  the  original  deeds  it  was  to  have 
a  twelve  mile  radius.  On  November  24,  1733,  the  commissioners  signed 
a  joint  statement  that  they  were  unable  to  agree.  The  adjournment  of 
the  commission,  without  having  accomplished  anything,  was  afterwards 
the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  the  making  of  many  charges  of  cor- 
ruption by  both  parties. 

The  failure  of  this  Commission  to  reach  any  satisfactory  solution  of 
the  problem,  led  to  the  Chancery  case  of  the  Penns  in  1 735-1 750,  which 
dragged  along  for  fifteen  years.  All  of  the  records  having  anything  to 
do  with  Penn's  side  in  this  case  are  presented  in  full  in  the  entire  XVI 
volume  of  the  Second  Series  of  the  Archives.  In  this  case  the  hactenus 
inculta  phrase  in  Baltimore's  patent,  the  situation  of  the  Susquehannock 
fort,  the  New  Castle  circle,  and  all  other  matters  of  dispute  are  called  up. 
The  bill  prayed  for  the  performance  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  1732. 

On  May  15,  1750,  Lord  Hardwicke,  as  High  Chancellor,  issued  his 
decree  requiring  the  carrying  out  of  the  Articles  of  Agreement  of  1732, 
the  appointment  of  commissioners  within  three  months,  the  fixing  of  the 
center  of  the  circle  in  the  middle  of  the  town  of  New  Castle,  the  circle 
to  have  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  and  that  Cape  Henlopen  ought  to  be 
deemed  as  being  at  the  place  noted  on  the  map  attached  to  the  Articles 
of  Agreement.  The  work  of  this  commission  was  to  be  completed  by 
the  last  of  April,  1752. 

The  Penns  were  to  pay  to  the  Earl  of  Pullot  his  costs  as  a  defendant, 
and  Lord  Baltimore  was  ordered  to  pay  to  the  Penns  all  cost  to  the  date 
of  the  decree. 

The  commissioners  appointed  according  to  the  decree  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke, met  at  New  Castle  on  the  15th  of  November,  1750,  and  organized. 
It  was  decided  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  find  the  center  of  New 
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Castle.  This  was  done  by  deciding  that  the  court  house  should  be  con- 
sidered as  the  center  of  the  town  and  of  the  circle.  Various  matters  then 
came  up  for  discussion,  which  were  left  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  the  Chancellor.  During  the  next  ten  years  nothing  was  done, 
as  Charles,  Lord  Baltimore  the  Fifth,  had  died  while  the  matter  of  run- 
ning the  line  was  under  consideration.  The  death  of  Charles  introduced 
new  complications  into  the  case,  as  he  left  the  proprietary  rights  to  his 
province  to  his  daughter,  Margaret,  rather  than  to  his  son,  Frederick, 
who  had  inherited  the  title.  A  more  serious  cause  of  delay  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  young  Lord  Baltimore  refused  to  be  bound  by  any  of 
the  agreements  which  had  been  made  by  the  previous  Lords  Baltimore. 
It  was  finally  proposed  by  the  guardian  of  young  Lord  Baltimore  that 
all  matters  relating  to  the  boundary  be  postponed  until  Lord  Baltimore 
be  of  legal  age. 

From  1752  until  1757,  various  petitions  and  bills  were  presented  by 
both  parties  in  the  controversy.  In  1756,  Lord  Baltimore  made  answer 
to  Penn's  latest  bill,  as  amended,  offering  to  come  to  an  agreement,  waiv- 
ing all  claims  and  questions  in  the  transpeninsular  line  survey  if  the 
Penns  would  waive  their  rights  to  the  costs  of  the  case  against  Lord 
Baltimore,  as  granted  by  the  decision  previously,  and  each  party  pay  his 
own  share  of  the  costs,  which  he  himself  had  incurred.  On  July  4,  1760, 
a  final  agreement  was  made  on  this  basis,  which  was  signed  on  July  17, 
1760.  Commissions  were  issued  the  next  day  for  the  representatives  of 
the  Penns  and  Baltimores  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement  con- 
cerning the  survey. 

The  commissioners  met  at  New  Castle  on  August  19,  1760,  and  organ- 
ized. The  work  of  this  commission  cannot  be  noticed  in  detail  in  this 
sketch.  All  matters  relating  to  the  transpeninsular  line,  the  middle  point 
at  New  Castle,  the  tangents,  the  meridians,  etc.  On  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulties which  the  local  surveyors  were  having,  which  delayed  the  work, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  parties  most  interested,  Charles  Mason 
and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  astronomers  of  distinction,  were  employed  by  the 
Penns  and  Lord  Baltimore  to  complete  the  work  with  scientific  instru- 
ments. The  agreement  between  the  proprietors  and  Mason  and  Dixon 
was  signed  on  August  4,  1763.  These  astronomers  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia in  November,  1763,  and  at  once  commenced  their  work,  which  is 
described  in  detail  in  "The  Field  Notes  and  Astronomical  Observations 
of  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon."  (Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
Internal  Affairs  on  the  Boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth,  1887,  59-281). 

When  the  line  had  been  run  233  miles  westward  from  the  Delaware, 
the  work  was  stopped  by  orders  from  the  Six  Nations,  who  would  not 
permit  them  to  cross  the  Catawba  Trail,  which  was  the  Iroquois  trail 
southward.       The  territory  into  which  the  surveyors   had   come  was 
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beyond  any  of  the  Indian  purchases  which  had  then  been  made,  and 
from  the  time  the  surveyors  crossed  the  mountains  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  had  become  more  and  more  threatening.  Many  of  the  work- 
men abandoned  the  party  because  of  the  fear  of  the  Indians.  When 
the  surveying  party  reached  Dunkard  Creek,  where  the  War  Trail  ran 
southward,  the  Indian  escort  informed  them  that  the  chiefs  in  council 
had  ordered  them  not  to  allow  the  party  to  run  the  line  westward  of  that 
place.  These  orders  had  to  be  obeyed,  and  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line  ended 
at  the  crossing  of  Dunkard  Creek,  near  Mount  Morris,  Greene  County, 
and  near  where  the  two  hundred  and  thirtieth  mile  stone  was  placed. 
On  the  return  eastward,  the  surveyors  were  busy  cutting  the  vistas,  and 
placing  the  milestones  which  had  been  brought  from  England. 

A  number  of  these  stones,  with  the  coat-of-arms  of  Penn  on  one 
side  and  that  of  Lord  Baltimore  on  the  other,  are  still  in  place  along  this 
historic  Mason-Dixon  Line. 

On  the  nth  of  January,  1769,  the  King  in  Council  ratified  the 
Mason-Dixon  Line  as  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Mary- 
land. This  survey  cost  the  proprietors  about  $75,00,  but,  as  it  brought 
the  long  drawn-out  controversy  and  all  of  the  border  troubles  between 
the  two  provinces  to  an  end,  it  was  well  worth  what  it  cost. 

But  Pennsylvania  was  not  through  with  the  troubles  on  its  southern 
boundary.  The  activities  of  Virginia  on  the  Ohio,  commencing  in  1753, 
led  to  the  boundary  dispute  with  Virginia,  which  was  even  more  trouble- 
some. This  dispute  is  noticed  in  Book  Four,  Chapter  XXXII.  The 
settlements  west  of  the  mountains,  following  the  British  occupation  of 
Fort  Duquesne,  led  to  the  Virginia-Pennsylvania  dispute,  which  resulted 
in  the  agreement  of  the  two  States  "to  extend  the  Mason's  and  Dixon's 
Line  due  west  five  degrees  of  longitude,  to  be  computed  from  the  River 
Delaware,  for  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  a  me- 
ridian drawn  from  the  western  boundary  thereof  to  the  northern  limit  of 
the  same  State  be  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  forever."  This 
agreement  was  signed  on  August  31,  1779.  The  War  of  the  Revolution 
put  a  stop  to  this  work,  which  was  not  completed  until  1785.  The 
Graham  resurvey  of  the  line  took  place  in  1849-50;  the  Sinclair  resurvey 
in  1885  ;  the  Hodgkins  survey  of  the  circular  line  at  New  Castle  in  1892, 
and  the  resurvey  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  by  Captain  Hodgkins,  by 
agreement  of  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  in  1901-1903, 

It  is  a  rather  interesting  fact  that  the  last  of  the  disputes  regarding 
this  famous  southern  boundary,  that  of  the  New  Castle  Circle,  has  quite 
recently  been  settled.  The  Duke  of  York  did  not  realize  what  trouble 
he  was  making  when  he  gave  his  deed  to  William  Penn  in  1682,  in  which 
he  mentioned  the  twelve  mile  circle  about  New  Castle.  This  caused 
the  Penns  and  the  Baltimores  unlimited  discussion  and  was  the  direct 
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cause  of  much  of  the  delay  in  the  survey  of  the  western  line  of  the 
province.  And  now,  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  after  the  first 
mention  of  the  "New  Castle  Circle,"  all  disputes  relating  to  it  have  been 
finally,  it  is  hoped,  settled  forever.  The  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  for  1922,  in  which  this  last  boundary  dispute  is  given,  has 
not  yet  been  published.  The  writer  has  before  him  the  manuscript  of 
this  report,  which  has  been  kindly  loaned  by  the  secretary's  office,  and 
from  this  manuscript  these  facts  are  taken.  All  of  the  history  of  the 
"New  Castle  Circle"  would  make  a  book  in  itself.  Nothing  but  the  main 
facts  in  this  last  survey  can  be  mentioned.  Secretary  James  F.  Wood- 
ward, at  the  request  of  Governor  William  C.  Sproul,  made  a  thorough 
investigation  of  this  subject  in  1920.  He  appointed  an  engineer,  War- 
ren J.  Daniel,  and  a  land  surveyor,  who  made  a  careful  survey  of  the 
territory  involved,  and  filed  a  report,  with  maps,  showing  the  exact  con- 
ditions. To  those  who  may  be  unfamiliar  with  all  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  history  of  this  dispute  with  Delaware,  it  may  simply  be  stated  that 
the  ground  involved  in  it  is  represented  by  the  sharp  angle,  or  "thorn," 
which  sticks  into  Delaware  from  the  southeastern  corner  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  the  place  where  the  New  Castle  Circle  intersects  the  me- 
ridian line.  This  sharp  point  is  shown  on  nearly  all  of  the  maps  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  has  also  to  do  with  the  land  along  the  line  of  the  "New 
Castle  Circle"  surveyed  by  Taylor  and  Pearson  in  1701. 

The  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  Mr.  Woodward,  replied  to  the 
letter  of  Governor  Sproul,  stating  that  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  on 
May  4,  1889,  calling  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners  in  con- 
junction with  a  similar  commission  from  Delaware,  "to  examine  and  re- 
establish the  boundary  line  that  separates  this  Commonwealth  from  the 
State  of  Delaware,"  and  to  mark  this  line  with  "enduring  monuments." 
(P.  L.,  1889,  81). 

Pennsylvania  appointed  Wayne  McVeagh,  William  H.  Miller  and  R. 
Emmet  Monaghan,  and  Delaware  appointed  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  John  H. 
Hoffecker  and  B.  L.  Lewis.  This  commission  filed  a  report  on  January 
29,  1894.  By  an  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  22,  1897,  Pennsylvania  ap- 
proved this  report,  accepted  the  boundary  established  and  authorized 
the  erection  of  the  monuments  by  the  commission.  "By  the  small  map 
attached  you  may  see  that  this  report  extended  the  Mason  and  Dixon 
Line  due  east  4,169  feet  to  a  stone  in  the  New  Castle  Circle.  This  would 
necessarily  result  in  the  triangular  tract  of  land  (marked  A)  to  the 
south  thereof  becoming  a  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  It  is,  however, 
still  carried  on  most  of  the  maps  of  Pennsylvania."  .  .  .  "Mr.  Daniel's 
report  showed  that  the  tract  which  became  a  part  of  Delaware  by  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  if  confirmed  by  the  State  of  Delaware,  and 
which  should  no  longer  be  a  part  of  the  map  of  Pennsylvania,  contains 
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seven  hundred  and  fourteen  (714)  acres;  that  there  are  within  its 
boundaries  twenty-nine  (29)  different  property  owners  and  nineteen 
(19)  families,  one  village  called  Mechanicsville,  two  churches,  one  school 
and  three  and  one-half  miles  of  public  roads."  (MS.  Report  of  Secretary 
of  Internal  Affairs,  1922). 

In  1920,  the  secretary  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  Delaware, 
asking  if  that  State  had  ever  confirmed  the  action  of  its  commissioners, 
and  received  a  reply  September  20,  1920,  that  no  such  law  had  been 
passed,  and  asking  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  thought  it  ad- 
visable, for  Delaware  to  pass  such  a  law  to  write  to  the  Governor  to  that 
effect. 

The  matter  was  still  unsettled  when  the  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
closed  his  report.  Since  that  time,  the  State  of  Delaware  passed  an  act 
confirming  the  report  of  the  commission  and  establishing  the  boundary 
line  (March  24,  1921),  and  by  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  June  30, 
1921,  this  line  was  made  the  boundary  between  Pennsylvania  and  Dela- 
ware. Thus  ends  the  last  of  the  long  series  of  boundary  disputes  which 
Pennsylvania  had  to  deal  with  from  the  time  of  the  Charter  of  William 
Penn  until  the  administration  of  Governor  William  C.  Sproul.  And,  it 
is  significant  that  the  first  Governor  to  deal  with  the  dispute,  and  the  last 
one  to  take  part  in  its  final  settlement,  were  proud  to  be  Quakers. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  of  the  secretary,  the  real  gist  of  this 
dispute  lies  in  the  difference  between  the  old  line  of  1701  and  the  new 
line  of  1889.  A  history  of  this  subject  is  given,  as  this  MS  report  points 
out,  in  an  equity  case,  of  Johnson  versus  Crossan,  decided  by  Judge 
Hemphill  in  the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania. 
This  suit  arose  out  of  an  attempt  to  collect  taxes,  said  to  be  due  in  Penn- 
sylvania. The  plaintiff  had  always  regarded  himself  as  being  a  citizen 
of  Delaware,  in  which  State  he  had  always  paid  his  taxes.  According 
to  the  new  line  run  by  the  commissioners  in  1889,  the  property  of  the 
plaintiff  was  placed  in  Pennsylvania.  "The  plaintiff's  answer  to  this  is, 
that  said  commissioners  exceeded  their  powers,  that  instead  of  relocating 
and  reestablishing  the  old  and  traditional  boundary  line  between  the 
States,  they  located,  at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plaintiff's  property, 
an  entirely  new  and  different  line,  some  twelve  hundred  feet  farther 
southeast,  within  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  thus  transferred  his  prop- 
erty from  Delaware  to  Pennsylvania,  and  that  this  action  on  their  part 
was  ultra  vires."  The  judge,  in  his  decision,  gives  a  full  history  of  the 
old  line  of  1701,  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  New  Castle  Circle,  and 
gives  a  decision  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  as  the  new  boundary  line  had 
not  been  approved  and  ratified  as  the  legal  boundary  between  the 
States,  by  the  two  States  and  by  Congress.     As  has  been  stated,  the 
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resolution  of  Delaware  and  of  the  United  States  Congress  did  not  pass 
until  1921. 

The  map  which  is  given  to  illustrate  this  last  boundary  dispute  will 
give  to  the  reader  a  clear  idea  as  to  just  what  changes  were  made  by 
the  adoption  of  this  new  line. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  INDIAN  POLICY  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  AS  CONTRASTED 
WITH  THAT  OF  THE  ENGLISH,  FRENCH  AND  SPANISH 
COLONIZERS. 

There  is  no  brighter  chapter  in  American  history  than  that  which 
deals  with  the  Indian  poHcy  of  the  Founder  of  the  Province.  This  policy 
and  practice  was  so  totally  different  from  that  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  various  English  colonies,  that  it  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  as 
being  truly  unique.  The  general  policy  of  the  English  government  to- 
wards the  Indian  is  well  expressed  by  Parkman,  when  he  says,  "English 
civilization  scorned  and  neglected  the  Indian,"  so  far  as  his  rights  to 
the  soil  were  concerned.  He  is  simply  ignored,  even  more  than  were  the 
beasts  of  the  forests  and  the  fishes  in  the  waters.  In  the  grant  of  James 
I  to  Sir  Thomas  Gage  (1606),  for  a  vast  territory,  inhabited  by  thousands 
of  Indians,  there  is  not  the  least  mention  made  of  them.  In  his  second 
Charter  to  "The  Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of 
the  City  of  London  for  the  Colony  of  Virginia,"  (1609, 1611-12)  the  Indian 
inhabitants  are  not  given  the  slightest  notice.  Nor  are  they  in  any  way 
referred  to  in  the  "Great  Patent  of  New  England."  They  are  mentioned 
in  the  grant  which  Charles  I  made  to  Lord  Baltimore  in  a  casual  way, 
when  the  territory  is  defined,  "as  partly  occupied  by  savages  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being,"  against  whom  Lord  Baltimore  is 
authorized  to  wage  war  and  put  to  death  such  as  are  captured,  "at  his 
discretion."  The  charter  of  Charles  II  to  William  Penn  is  equally  silent 
save  for  the  references  similar  to  that  of  the  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore. 

The  Spanish  policy  is  so  well  known  that  little  needs  to  be  said  about 
it  here.  The  cruelty  and  barbarity  of  the  Spanish  conquerers  towards 
the  Indians  makes  some  of  the  darkest  pages  in  the  history  of  America. 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  almost  unbroken  practice  of  the 
Spanish  in  America,  was  in  direct  violation  of  the  laws  which  were 
enacted  for  the  "Kingdoms  of  the  Indies."  In  the  Recopilacion  de  las 
Lcyes  de  los  Reynos  de  las  Indias,  occurs  the  following:  "It  being  our 
wish  that  the  Indians  be  protected  and  well  treated,  and  that  they  be  not 
molested  nor  injured  in  their  person  and  property ;  We  command  that 
in  all  cases,  and  on  all  occasions,  when  it  shall  be  proposed  to  institute 
an  inquiry,  whether  any  injury  is  to  accrue  to  any  person  in  consequence 
of  any  grant  of  land,  whether  for  tillage,  pasture,  or  other  purposes,  the 
Viceroys,  Presidents  and  Judges  shall  cause  summonses  to  be  directed 
to  all  persons  whom  it  may  concern,  and  to  the  Attorneys  of  our  Royal 
Audiences,  wherever  Indians  may  be  interested,  in  order  that  all  and 
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every  person  may  take  such  measures  as  may  be  expedient  to  protect 
his  rights  against  all  injuries  which  might  result  therefrom."  (Lib.  II, 
tit.  18,  law  36,  Vol.  I.,  412).  Another  law  reads,  after  stating  that  if  the 
Indians  oppose  any  settlement,  "they  shall  be  given  to  understand  that 
the  intention  in  forming  it,  is  to  teach  them  to  know  God  and  His  holy 
law,  by  which  they  are  to  be  saved ;  to  preserve  friendship  with  them, 
and  to  teach  them  to  live  in  a  civilized  state,  and  not  to  do  them  any  harm 
or  take  from  them  their  settlements."  (op.  cit.  IV.  Vol.  II.  24).  Many 
other  similar  laws  are  to  be  found  in  the  Spanish  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Kingdoms  of  the  Indies. 

But,  however  just  the  laws  of  Spain  were,  the  practices  of  the  Spanish 
conquerors  was  entirely  different,  as  the  history  of  Mexico  and  of  Peru 
too  clearly  shows.  In  the  later  Spanish  administration,  in  Louisiana, 
there  was  a  distinction  made  between  the  Indians  who  had  been  baptized 
and  those  who  had  not  been  baptized,  as  is  shown  by  the  reports  of  the 
commissioners  on  the  "Opelousas  claims,"  in  which  the  former  were 
considered  as  being  capable  of  holding  lands,  with  the  same  rights  as 
any  other  subjects  of  Spain. 

The  French  policy  was  to  take  possession  of  the  land  and  then 
receive  the  Indian  occupants  as  subjects  of  the  King  of  France.  The 
differing  policies  of  the  European  nations  is  very  pithily  stated  by  Park- 
man,  who  says,  "Spanish  civilization  crushed  the  Indian ;  English  civiliza- 
tion scorned  and  neglected  him ;  French  civilization  embraced  and  cher- 
ished him."  But,  as  Cyrus  Thomas  points  out,  this  statement  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  practical  methods  adopted  by  the  Spanish,  French  and 
English  people  who  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  Indians,  rather 
than  to  any  settled  policies  of  the  nations  to  which  they  belonged. 
Although,  it  does  seem  to  have  been  the  direct  official  policy  of  the 
French  authorities  in  Canada  to  "embrace  and  cherish"  the  Indian  popu- 
lation. DuChesneau  says  in  a  letter,  1681,  "Amidst  all  the  plans  pre- 
sented to  me  to  attract  the  Indians  among  us  and  accustom  them  to  our 
manners,  that  from  which  most  success  may  be  anticipated,  without 
fearing  the  inconveniences  common  to  all  the  others,  is  to  establish  Vil- 
lages of  those  people  in  our  midst."  (N.  Y.  Col.  Doc.  IX.  150). 

There  is  no  question  but  that  this  policy  of  the  French  was  the  near- 
est approach  to  that  of  William  Penn,  which  had  ever  been  attempted 
by  any  European  people  in  dealing  with  the  Indian,  and,  it  may  also 
be  said,  that  this  policy  long  out-lasted  that  of  Penn,  as  it  endured  dur- 
ing the  period  when  the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  were  deluged  with 
blood.  This  condition,  however,  was  not  due  to  the  weakness  of  Penn's 
policy,  but  rather  to  the  giving  up  of  that  policy  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  France.  The  French  policy  of  "embracing"  the  Indian  popula- 
tion was  carried  far  beyond  the  policy  of  William  Penn,  in  that  it  sought 
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to  make  the  Indian  an  integral  part  of  the  French  civilization  in  America. 
The  Frenchman  married  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs  and  warriers  of  the 
tribes  among  which  they  lived,  and  raised  up  families  of  "half-breeds," 
who  were  given  honor  and  positions  of  trust.  It  was  rare  for  an  English- 
man to  do  what  Sir.  William  Johnson  did,  when  he  took  Molly  Brandt 
as  a  wife.  It  was  not  a  rare  thing  for  the  French  officers  and  men  of 
position  in  Canada  to  do  so.  Penn's  policy,  wise  and  just  as  it  was,  did 
not  anticipate  such  intimate  afifiliation  with  the  Indians,  even  though 
they  were  to  be  treated  as  brothers.  They  were  to  remain  a  separate 
people,  treated  with  kindness  and  justice,  but  separate,  just  the  same. 
And  this  has  been  the  one  great  defect  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Eng- 
lishman and  then  of  the  American  to  the  Indian.  Even  when  the  policy 
has  been  wise  and  just,  it  has  always  been  administered  as  by  a  superior 
to  an  inferior  race.  There  were  Swedes,  Welsh,  English  living  on  the 
Delaware  when  Penn  landed  to  found  his  province.  These  were  taken 
into  the  Provincial  Council,  became  members  of  the  Assembly,  and 
occupied  other  official  positions  in  the  government.  But,  there  were  no 
Indians  having  an  official  position  in  the  government,  nor  had  any  of 
them  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  that  government,  the  right  to  vote  on 
any  measure.  And,  such  has  been  the  development  of  the  English  policy 
throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  English  government 
in  Canada  has  never  had  an  "Indian  problem"  on  its  hands,  because  it 
adopted  the  French  policy  in  all  of  its  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The 
"Irish  problem"  in  the  United  States  would  have  been  a  far  more  com- 
plex one,  and  a  far  more  dangerous  one  to  handle,  had  the  Irishman  been 
kept  in  a  class  by  himself,  as  has  the  Indian, 

Penn's  policy  of  not  settling  any  lands,  until  those  lands  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Indian  occupants,  was  a  great  advance  upon  the 
practices  of  the  English  in  the  settlement  of  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent. But,  after  the  Indian  had  sold  all  of  his  lands  along  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  then  along  the  Susquehanna,  he  had  no  part  in  the  life 
of  the  people  who  occupied  his  former  possessions,  and,  as  a  result,  he 
had  to  "move  on."  Even  when  all  of  his  lands  had  been  bought,  rather 
than  taken,  the  Indian  was  no  better  off  than  if  they  had  been  taken  in 
the  first  place.  He  had  to  have  some  place  to  live,  and,  after  he  had  sold 
all  of  his  lands,  or  had  them  sold  under  his  feet,  without  his  consent, 
he  became  a  homeless  wanderer  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio, 
where  he  became  a  tenant,  instead  of  an  owner.  It  was  then  that  the 
treaty,  "Not  sworn  to  and  never  broken"  was  broken,  because  he  had 
lost  all  of  his  lands  where  he  had  lived,  and  was  in  danger  of  loosing  the 
place  of  refuge  to  which  he  had  gone.  He  was  no  longer  a  land  owner. 
He  was  a  tramp.  It  did  not  change  his  position  in  the  slightest  to  be 
told,  as  he  was  told,  that  he  had  sold  his  lands  at  perfectly  just  treaties. 
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He  had  been  treated  with  kindness  and  with  justice,  but,  he  had  lost 
his  home  in  the  process.  He  had  not  been  made,  in  any  sense,  a  part  of 
the  life  which  was  sweeping  towards  the  ridges  of  the  "Endless  Moun- 
tains," and  so  he  had  to  tramp  westward  to  follow  the  life  which  was 
disappearing  as  the  tide  of  civilization  advanced.  There  had  been  no 
attempt  to  "embrace"  him  in  the  civilization  which  made  him  an  outcast, 
and  so  there  arose  the  "Indian  problem"  in  Pennsylvania  in  1755- 
Criminals  and  malefactors  of  every  sort  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, as  well  as  religious  Quakers  and  pious  Presbyterians.  All  were 
absorbed  by  the  growing  province  and  became  Pennsylvanians,  no  mat- 
ter of  what  race  or  of  what  creed  they  had  formerly  been.  But,  the  proud 
chiefs  and  warriers  of  the  Lenape  or  of  the  Shawnee,  no  matter  how 
wise  and  devoted  they  were,  remained  Lenape  and  Shawnee  until  the 
last  of  them  walked  over  the  trails  to  the  setting  sun.  They  did  not 
become  Pennsylvanians,  because  they  were  kept  separate  as  Indians. 
They  were  treated  with  at  Councils,  and  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
as  aliens,  and  aliens  they  remained.  English  blood  and  Indian  blood 
have  never  mixed  well  in  political  history,  even  when  that  history  was 
founded  upon  Penn's  "Holy  Experiment."  The  breaking  of  Penn's 
"League  of  Amity"  was  in  no  wise  the  fault  of  this  wise  and  good  man. 
But  it  was  none  the  less  the  inevitable  result  of  a  policy  which  made 
no  attempt  to  absorb  a  people  from  which  it  bought  its  entire  habitat 
and  made  no  provision  for  its  future.  Such  has  been  the  one  great  defect 
in  the  policy  of  the  United  States  in  its  dealings  with  the  Indians.  It 
has  purchased  lands,  made  treaties,  but  it  has  never  made  any  serious 
attempt  to  let  the  Indian  alone  to  work  out  his  own  problem  as  an 
American  citizen,  as  it  does  with  every  other  race  which  comes  to 
America.  The  Indian  has  been  made  a  "perpetual  ward"  and  he  has  re- 
mained so,  through  no  desire  of  his  own.  What  Irishman,  or  Scotch- 
Irishman,  or  German,  or  Negro,  would  have  tolerated  for  a  year  the 
method  of  herding  on  reservations  and  seclusion  from  everything  relat- 
ing to  civilization,  which  the  American  Indian  has  been  put  through  for 
more  than  two  centuries?  If  the  same  system  had  been  put  into  opera- 
tion with  any  of  these  races,  the  government  of  the  United  States  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  One  can  but  imagine  what  would  have  resulted 
after  the  Emancipation  proclamation,  if  the  Negro  had  been  put  on 
reservations,  without  the  right  of  citizenship,  under  some  Bureau  of 
administration,  and  kept  there  by  force  of  the  arms  of  the  United  States 
Army.  And  yet,  this  race  of  American  freemen,  who  once  owned  this 
entire  land,  and  who  loved  it,  and  who  still  love  it,  have  been  treated 
as  the  western  cowboy  treated  cattle  when  they  strayed  from  their 
ranch,  they  have  been  "rounded  up"  and  driven  back  to  where  they 
"belong."    The  author  is  unaware  of  any  similar  treatment  of  any  race 
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of  freemen  in  the  annals  of  human  history.  And  yet  we  pride  ourselves 
because  of  our  justice  to  all  races  and  peoples  in  this  "Land  of  the  free 
and  the  home  of  the  brave."  We  are  just  to  Russian  Jew,  to  Negro,  to 
all  of  the  afflicted  and  persecuted  people  of  the  earth  who  come  here. 
But,  our  history  since  the  landing  of  the  white  man  on  the  continent,  to 
the  present  hour  can  give  us  no  cause  for  self-glorification,  when  we 
think  of  all  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indian.  It  is  a  disgrace  from  start 
to  finish.  It  is  as  much  of  a  disgrace  now  as  it  ever  was.  If  the  Indian 
to-day  is  a  degenerate,  as  some  say,  it  is  because  we  have  made  him  so 
by  a  system  which  would  have  made  degenerates  of  any  race  of  proud 
and  haughty  warriors. 

As  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  chapter,  the  Indian  policy 
of  William  Penn  is  one  of  the  brightest  chapters  in  American  history. 
It  would  require  a  whole  volume,  rather  than  a  chapter,  to  give  a  full 
account  of  all  that  William  Penn  said  about  the  Indians,  and  of  his  deal- 
ings with  them.  During  his  entire  administration,  the  Indian  was  treated 
with  respect  and  kindness,  and  it  was  not  until  long  after  he  had  passed 
away,  that  the  friendly  Lenape,  with  whom  he  had  made  his  first  treaties, 
took  up  the  hatchet  against  the  English.  The  real  causes  of  this  aliena- 
tion of  the  friendly  Indians  is  well  expressed  in  a  report  of  the  Lords 
of  Trade,  read  before  the  Council  at  the  Court  of  Saint  James,  in  1761. 
This  states,  in  part,  "That  it  is  as  unnecessary  as  it  would  be  tedious  to 
enter  into  a  Detail  of  all  the  Causes  of  Complaint  which,  our  Indian  Allies 
had  against  us  at  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  in  America,  and 
which  not  only  induced  them  too  reluctantly  to  take  up  the  Hatchet 
against  us  and  desolate  the  Settlement  on  the  Frontiers,  but  encouraged 
our  enemies  to  pursue  those  Measures  which  have  involved  us  in  a 
dangerous  and  critical  war,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose 
to  observe  that  the  primary  cause  of  that  discontent  which  produced 
these  fatal  Effects  was  the  Cruelty  and  Injustice  with  which  they  have 
been  treated  with  respect  to  their  hunting  grounds,  in  open  violation  of 
those  solemn  compacts  by  which  they  had  yielded  to  us  the  Dominion, 
but  not  the  property  of  those  Lands.  It  was  happy  for  us  that  we  were 
early  awakened  to  a  proper  sense  of  the  Injustice  and  bad  Policy  of 
such  a  Conduct  towards  the  Indians,  and  no  sooner  were  those  measures 
pursued  which  indicated  a  Disposition  to  do  them  all  possible  justice 
upon  this  head  of  Complaint  than  those  hostilities  which  had  produced 
such  horrid  scenes  of  devastation  ceased,  and  the  Six  Nations  and  their 
Dependents  became  at  once  from  the  most  inveterate  Enemies  our  fast 
and  faithful  Friends."  (Col.  Doc.  No.  Five,  Vol.  VII.  473). 

As  has  been  stated  previously  in  this  chapter,  nearly  all  of  the  charters 
and  grants  of  land  made  by  European  nations,  were  founded  upon  the 
right  of  discovery  by  the  nation  making  the  grant,  regardless  of  any 
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right  which  the  native  inhabitants  may  have  had.  These  rights,  if  they 
existed  at  all,  were  ignored,  and  the  land  was  given  by  the  Kings  of 
England  and  France,  regardless  of  any  rights  of  possession  by  the 
"savages"  or  "barbarians,"  living  in  the  territory  which  was  given  away. 
This  applies  to  practically  all  of  the  English  settlements  in  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania. The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld  the  title 
to  all  of  the  lands  in  the  United  States  by  this  right  of  discovery,  regard- 
less of  its  Indian  occupancy,  in  an  opinion,  which  states,  in  part,  "They 
(the  United  States)  hold,  and  assert  in  themselves,  the  title  by  which  it 
was  acquired.  They  maintain,  as  all  others  have  maintained,  that  dis- 
covery gave  an  exclusive  right  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  of  occupancy 
either  by  purchase  or  by  conquest.  .  .  .  The  power  now  possessed 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  grant  lands  resided,  while  we 
were  colonies,  in  the  crown  of  its  grantees."  .  .  .  "Although  we  do  not 
mean  to  engage  in  the  defense  of  those  principles  which  Europeans  have 
applied  to  Indian  title,  they  may,  we  think,  find  some  excuse,  if  not 
justification,  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  people  whose  rights  have 
been  wrested  from  them."  This  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  made  in 
1823,  settles  the  matter  regarding  the  title  of  the  United  States  to  Indian 
land,  from  a  legal  point  of  view.  But,  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  Indian 
did  not  know  anything  about  such  a  decision  in  1755-1764,  when  he 
was  on  the  war-path  because  his  lands  had  been  stolen  from  him.  And, 
even  if  he  had  known  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  was 
to  make  such  a  decision  in  1826,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pontiac  would 
have  paid  any  attention  to  it  in  1763,  when  he,  in  his  so-called  "con- 
spiracy" attempted  to  drive  the  white  man  out  of  the  lands  which  the 
Indian  claimed  by  right  of  possession  for  countless  generations. 

William  Penn  did  not  regard  that  the  "right  of  discovery"  gave  him 
title  to  the  Indian  soil,  and  so  he  purchased  it  from  the  Indian,  after  he 
had  been  given  dominion  of  it  by  the  King.  And,  even  if  he  won  his  suit 
ultimately,  against  Lord  Baltimore  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  on  the 
lower  Delaware,  because  these  lands  were  not  to  be  included  in  the 
hactenus  inculta  limits,  Penn  bought  the  land  from  the  Indians  after  they 
had  been  given  to  him  by  the  King.  All  of  the  Kings  of  England  acted 
upon  the  principle,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  that  land  which  was  occupied  by  "savages"  and  "barbarians,"  and 
was  hactenus  inculta  could  be  given  away,  as  Maryland  was  given  to 
Lord  Baltimore.  Even  if  King  Charles  II  had  a  perfect  right  to  grant 
to  William  Penn,  the  territory  which  England  claimed  by  right  of  dis- 
covery as  well  as  by  right  of  conquest  of  the  Dutch,  Penn  himself  ex- 
tinguished the  Indian  title  to  the  soil  by  purchase,  so  that  his  title  to 
the  land  had  a  double  foundation,  sentimental  or  moral,  as  well  as  legal. 

Pa.— 15 
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The  author  of  this  chapter  is  not  seeking  to  put  himself  in  the  class 
of  "moralists  who  have  questioned  the  right  of  Europeans  to  intrude 
upon  the  possessions  of  the  aborigines  in  any  case  and  under  any  limita- 
tions whatsoever,"  of  whom  John  Quincy  Adams  speaks  in  his  oration, 
in  1802,  at  the  Pilgrim  anniversary.  As  he  well  says,  "The  Indian  right 
of  possession  itself  stands,  with  regard  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  country, 
upon  a  questionable  foundation.  Their  cultivated  fields,  their  con- 
structed habitations,  a  space  of  ample  sufficiency  for  their  subsistance, 
and  whatever  they  had  annexed  to  themselves  by  personal  labor,  was 
undoubtedly  theirs  by  the  laws  of  nature.  But  what  is  the  right  of  the 
huntsman  to  the  forest  of  a  thousand  miles  over  which  he  has  accidental- 
ly ranged  in  quest  of  prey?  .  .  .  Shall  the  exuberant  bosom  of  the 
common  mother,  amply  adequate  to  the  nourishment  of  millions,  be 
claimed  exclusively  by  a  few  hundreds  of  her  offspring?" 

The  age  of  primitive  man  in  America  had  to  pass  away.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever  about  the  vast  improvement  which  civilization  has 
made  in  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  and  the  marvelous  increase  in 
the  ability  of  the  territory  to  support  millions,  where  thousands  once 
lived.  There  is  no  comparison  between  what  America  was  in  the  Stone 
Age  period,  and  what  it  is  to-day.  Its  vast  agricultural  possibilities 
were  untouched ;  its  mineral  wealth  of  coal  and  iron,  like  all  other  of 
its  resources,  were  as  useless  to  the  Indian  as  were  the  rocks  in  the 
mountains  or  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  To-day  has  to  pass  away  before 
to-morrow  comes.  But  to-day  need  not  be  a  nightmare  in  order  to  bring 
in  to-morrow's  sun.  The  Indian  had  to  give  place  to  the  civilization 
of  the  white  man.  But,  because  this  change  was  inevitable  does  not 
signify  that  it  had  to  be  accomplished  through  cruelty  and  injustice. 
Death  is  inevitable  to  all  of  us.  But,  death  does  not  have  to  come  in 
its  most  dreadful  forms.  The  Indian  could  have  walked  from  the  shores 
of  the  "Beautiful  River,"  as  he  walked  from  the  shores  of  the  Dela- 
ware, in  peace.  But,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  walked  painted  for  war, 
with  a  tomahawk  in  his  hand  and  hatred  in  his  heart  against  the  white 
man  who  had  defrauded  him. 

Cyrus  Thomas  says  in  "Indian  Land  Cessions  in  the  United  States," 
(i8th  Report,  B.  A.  E.  591) : 

The  task  of  writing  up  in  general  terms  the  policy  of  Pennsylvania  during  its 
colonial  history  is  a  pleasant  one,  first,  because  it  seldom  varied,  so  far  as  it  related 
to  its  lands,  from  that  consistent  with  honor  and  justice;  and,  second,  because  it  was 
so  uniform  that  a  comparatively  brief  statement  will  suffice  to  present  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  be  said. 

The  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  made  various  land  purchases  from  the 
Indians  both  along  the  eastern  and  western  shore  of  the  Delaware,  as 
is  shown  in  Book  One.     Peter  Minuit  purchased  the  lands  along  the 
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western  shore  for  the  Swedes  in  1638.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the 
purchase  of  Arent  Corsen,  in  1633,  of  the  lands  on  the  Schuylkill  from 
Amattehooren,  etc.  (Archives  Pa.  2nd  Sen,  V.  257).  But  these  purchases 
show  that  the  Dutch  and  the  Swedes  were  the  first  to  make  purchases 
of  lands  on  the  Delaware  within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania,  pre- 
vious to  those  which  were  made  by  William  Penn. 

All  of  the  early  Indian  deeds  for  lands  are,  as  Smith  says  (Laws  of 
Penna.  II.  106-124),  "vague  and  undefined  as  to  their  boundaries  and  the 
stations  can  not  be  precisely  ascertained  at  this  day."  And  Cyrus 
Thomas,  in  mentioning  the  purchases  of  Penn,  says,  "His  chief  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  extinguish  claims,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to 
the  natives  for  their  possessory  rights,  rather  than  to  fix  definite  and 
accurate  boundaries  of  the  lands  purchased."  (i8th  Report,  B.  A.  E.  597). 
Penn  sought  to  cover  every  possible  claim  to  the  lands  which  were  pur- 
chased, and  for  this  reason  many  of  the  purchases  were  made  several 
times,  and  some  of  them  overlap  each  other.  The  clear  purpose,  before 
stated,  was  to  extinguish  every  claim  to  the  land,  rather  than  to  define 
its  exact  boundaries.  This  was  the  cause  of  much  difficulty  afterwards, 
when  it  became  necessary  to  purchase  new  tracts  of  land,  bordering  on 
previous  purchases. 

It  is  impossible  to  notice  the  various  land  purchases  of  Penn  and  of 
his  successors  in  detail.  The  first  purchase  of  William  Penn,  made 
July  15,  1682,  through  William  Markham,  is  an  example  of  the  various 
other  purchases.  The  deed  is  signed  by  various  witnesses ;  states  the 
consideration  paid,  and  gives  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  purchased  and 
the  names  of  the  Indian  "Sachemakers"  whose  title  was  extinguished. 
(Archives  of  Pa.  I.  47-48). 

After  the  Lenape  had  sold  all  of  the  lands  to  which  they  laid  claim, 
and  before  the  subjugation  of  the  Lenape  and  the  Susquehannocks  by 
the  Iroquois,  all  land  purchases  in  Pennsylvania  were  made  from  the 
Iroquois  Confederation,  who  claimed  the  land  by  "right  of  conquest." 
This  claim  was  not  disputed  by  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  or  Virginia. 
The  only  question  which  arose  in  regard  to  it  was  to  the  extent  of  the 
territory  covered.  The  "Walking  Purchase,"  1736,  brought  the  Lenape 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  no  longer  had  any  rights  to  even 
the  lands  in  which  they  lived,  and  was  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the 
alienation  of  this  strong  and  friendly  confederation  of  Algonquian  tribes. 
The  Iroquois  thenceforth  occupied  the  place  of  power  in  the  Indian 
policy  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to  hold  it  until  the  last  Indian 
title  was  extinguished  in  1789. 

The  author  has  frequently  been  told  by  various  persons  in  Pennsyl- 
vania that  the  land  which  they  owned  had  been  obtained  from  the  Indians 
by  a  direct  purchase  made  by  their  ancestors.    The  Indians  in  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  in  fact  in  practically  all  of  the  United  States,  could  not  sell  land 
to  a  private  individual.  Such  sales  were  forbidden  by  law,  as  the  various 
colonies  and  then  the  United  States,  claimed  the  land  "by  right  of  dis- 
covery," in  the  first  place,  and  then  by  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
by  charter.  The  Indian  was  not  a  private  land  owner  in  any  sense.  He 
had  no  conception  whatever  as  to  private  ownership  of  land,  and  he  had 
no  personal  rights  whatever  in  land.  All  land  sales  were  made  by  the 
tribe,  in  Council,  to  the  colony  and  later  to  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  colonies  had  rather  loose  methods  of  enforcing  this  law,  but  Penn- 
sylvania by  a  law  passed  November  2"],  1700,  made  any  such  purchase 
illegal.  This  law  reads,  "Be  it  enacted  by  the  Proprietary  and  Govern- 
ment, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  this  Province 
and  Territories  in  General  Assembly  met,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
same,  That  if  any  person  presume  to  buy  any  land  of  the  natives  within 
the  limits  of  this  i>rovince  and  territories,  without  leave  from  the  pro- 
prietary thereof,  every  such  bargain  or  purchase  shall  be  null  and  void." 
(Statutes  at  Large,  II.  18).  A  similar  law,  but  more  specific  in  every 
way,  was  passed  February  14,  1729-30.  It  reads  in  part,  "That  no  person 
or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate,  whatsoever  shall  at  any  time 
hereafter,  for  any  cause  or  consideration  or  on  any  pretense  whatsoever, 
presume  to  purchase,  bargain,  contract  for,  have  or  take  from  any  Indian 
native  or  natives  by  any  manner  of  gift,  grant,  bargain  or  sale  in  fee 
simple  or  for  life,  lives,  terms  of  years  or  any  estate  whatsoever,  any 
lands,  tenements,  etc.  .  .  .  without  the  order  or  direction  of  the  pro- 
prietary or  proprietaries  of  this  province  or  his  or  their  proprietary  com- 
missioners or  deputies  .  .  .  and  if  any  one  shall  thus  receive  by  pur- 
chase, gift,  bargain,  etc.  any  land,  herbage,  trees,  rivers,  waters,  etc.  from 
any  Indian  or  Indians,  "without  the  order  and  direction  of  the  proprietor 
or  his  commissioners  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  and  hereby  is  declared  and 
enacted  to  be  null,  void  and  of  no  effect  to  all  intents,  constructions  and 
purposes  in  the  law  whatsoever."   (Statutes  at  Large,  IV.  154-156), 

Such  in  brief  was  the  policy  of  William  Penn  and  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania  in  reference  to  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  Indians. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
FROM  THE  DEPARTURE  OF  WILLIAM  PENN  TO  THE  END 
OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  CAPTAIN  JOHN  BLACK- 
WELL. 

The  Provincial  Council  met,  after  the  departure  of  William  Penn,  on 
August  i8,  1684,  with  Thomas  Lloyd  presiding,  and  with  the  five  com- 
missioners, William  Welsh,  James  Harrison,  John  Symcock,  Thomas 
Holme  and  Edmund  Cantwell,  present.  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  President 
of  the  Council  from  this  time  until  December,  1686,  was  an  Oxford  man, 
who  had  allied  himself  with  the  Quaker  cause  and  had  come  to  America 
with  Penn,  and  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  Quakers  in 
Philadelphia. 

At  the  time  of  Penn's  departure,  there  were  about  seven  thousand 
people  in  the  province,  twenty-five  hundred  of  whom  lived  in  Philadel- 
phia. Considering  the  slowness  of  the  growth  of  the  settlements  on 
the  Delaware  previous  to  the  coming  of  Penn's  colonists,  this  increase 
in  population  is  most  remarkable.  The  "City  of  Brotherly  Love"  had 
made  a  good  beginning  in  its  career  as  the  metropolis  of  the  province. 

Robert  Turner,  in  a  letter  to  William  Penn,  in  1685,  says,  in  writing 
of  the  progress  made  in  Philadelphia :  "The  towne  goes  on  in  planting 
and  building  to  admiration,  both  in  the  front  and  backward,  about  6(X) 
houses  in  three  year's  time.  Bricks  are  exceeding  good,  and  cheaper 
than  they  were,  say  at  16  shillings  per  thousand,  and  brick  houses  are 
now  as  cheap  to  build  as  wood.  Many  brave  houses  are  going  up  with 
good  cellars." 

While  Penn  was  present  to  direct  affairs,  everything  went  well.  He 
not  only  had  made  a  study  of  government,  but  he  had  the  rare  genius  of 
knowing  how  to  govern  by  governing  the  least,  and  yet  keeping  every- 
thing thoroughly  in  control.  But,  when  he  went  away,  the  men  whom 
he  left  in  control  had  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  ability  to  fit  them 
to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  province.  Penn  had  done  everything  to 
teach  the  people  the  value  of  freedom,  not  only  of  action,  but  also  of 
private  judgment  and  opinion.  After  he  departed  the  freedom  of  private 
opinion  began  to  show  itself  in  the  affairs  relating  to  the  government  of 
the  province.  The  friction  which  started  between  the  administrative 
officer  and  the  Assembly,  and  between  the  Provincial  Council  and  the 
latter  body  of  representatives  of  the  people  never  ended  during  the 
entire  period  when  Penn's  deputies  governed  the  province. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  after  Penn's  departure 
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was  held  at  Philadelphia,  on  May  ii,  1685.  Before  proceeding  with  any 
business,  the  President  of  the  Council,  Thomas  Lloyd,  announced  the 
death  of  King  Charles  II,  and  the  accession  of  James,  Duke  of  York,  to 
the  throne.  It  was  agreed  that  the  publication  of  the  accession  of 
James  II,  and  the  speech  of  the  King  be  read  before  the  representatives 
of  the  people  at  the  "Covers.  Gate,"  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  that 
a  "formal  publication  of  King  James  the  Second  should  be  read  in 
Council  by  a  person  especially  appointed  thereto." 

On  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock,  Richard  Ingelo,  clerk,  read  the 
proclamation  concerning  the  death  of  Charles  II,  and  of  the  accession 
of  James  II  to  the  throne,  closing  with  the  promise  of  allegiance  to  the 
new  King. 

Then  the  trouble  commenced  when  the  Council  presented  the  bills  to 
the  Assembly.  Objection  was  made  to  them  because  of  style  of  these 
bills,  and  because  they  had  not  been  published,  as  required  by  law.  The 
Fourteenth  Article  of  the  Charter  of  1683  gave  the  style  in  which  all  acts 
were  to  be  drawn,  as  "By  the  Governor,  with  the  assent  and  approbation 
of  the  freemen  in  Provincial  Council  and  Assembly  met,"  etc.  The 
bills  presented  to  this  Assembly  were  styled:  "By  the  authority  of  the 
President  and  Council,"  etc.  This  matter  was  finally  settled  by  having 
the  new  bills  to  conform  to  the  style  of  the  charter  law.  The  second 
objection,  concerning  publication  of  the  bills  (Fifth  Article  of  charter) 
was  not  so  easily  dealt  with,  as  three  members  entered  a  written  pro- 
test "against  all  proceedings  relating  to  the  promulgated  bills,  as  not 
being  published  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  charter,"  and  claiming 
various  antagonistic  elements  in  the  Council  and  the  Assembly  began 
to  assert  their  "private  opinions,"  and  to  allow  these  merely  personal 
matters  to  enter  into  their  official  actions.  This  condition  caused  much 
dissatisfaction  and  strife  in  the  relations  between  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly.  To  add  to  this,  there  was  the  same  disagreement  and 
jealousy  among  the  members  of  the  Assembly.  The  most  prominent 
episode  resulting  from  this  condition  was  the  impeachment  and  expul- 
sion of  Nicholas  Moore.  Moore  occupied  two  official  positions,  one  as 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  and  the  other  as  a  justice,  or,  in  fact,  as  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Provincial  Court.  He  was  a  man  of  arrogant  manner  in 
his  relations  as  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  records  show  that 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  "protesting"  against  bills  and  the  acts  of  the  body 
to  which  he  belonged. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1685,  John  White,  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly, 
by  order  of  the  Assembly,  presented  a  bill,  in  which  Moore  is  charged 
with  various  "Misdemeanors,  Crimes  &  Offences,"  which  are  specified, 
and  asking  for  his  impeachment  and  removal  from  his  offices.  There  are 
ten  charges  in  this  bill.     Moore  was  ordered  to  appear  on  the  following 
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day,  but  he  failed  to  do  so.  The  friction  between  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly  is  shown  in  everything  relating  to  this  matter.  Everything 
relating  to  the  impeachment  was  postponed,  for  one  reason  and  another, 
until  it  was  finally  forgotten.  (Col.  Rec,  I,  135,  etc. ;  Votes  of  Assem- 
bly, I,  32,  et  seq). 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  April  2,  1686,  a  number  of  bills  were 
read  three  times  and  ordered  to  be  promulgated.  These  bills  had  the 
same  style  as  those  which  had  been  objected  to  at  the  previous  Assembly, 
being  in  the  style,  "The  President  and  freemen  in  Provll.  Councill  Mett." 
When  the  Assembly  met  on  the  loth  of  May  it  was  charged  that  the 
President  and  Council  had  intentionally  violated  the  charter.  Nothing 
was  done  by  the  Assembly  in  passing  any  of  these  laws,  and  the  Council 
did  little  to  conciliate  the  Assembly  until  the  latter  body  threatened  to 
adjourn  on  the  i8th  of  May,  without  having  passed  the  bill  continuing 
the  old  laws,  when  the  Council  admitted  the  Assembly  to  a  conference. 
At  this  meeting  a  long  debate  took  place  concerning  the  privileges  of 
the  Assembly,  which  accomplished  little  beyond  the  following  action: 
"The  Genall  Assembly  did  unanimously  agree  that  all  things  Relating 
to  ye  premises  should  remaine  in  ye  same  State  and  Condition  as  they 
are  at  this  present  time,  until  ye  Govr.  shall  arrive  and  ye  Controversie 
determined  before  him."  (Col.  Rec.  I,  184).  The  reading  of  the  pro- 
mulgated bills  was  "Waved  for  this  present  Session,  Least  a  misunder- 
standing, or  a  greater  Inconvenience  might  thereupon  Ensue." 

All  of  these  unhappy  disagreements  between  the  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly were  reported  to  William  Penn,  whose  enemies  in  England  were 
spreading  all  sorts  of  tales  about  the  failure  of  his  "holy  experiment" 
because  of  these  factional  fights  in  his  own  government,  and  even  his 
Quaker  friends  were  made  to  waver  in  their  faith  in  him  because  of  the 
reported  use  of  armed  force  to  repel  the  invasions  of  the  Maryland  parti- 
sans. It  was  a  trying  period  for  Penn.  He  felt  that  he  should  be 
personally  present  in  his  province,  in  order  to  guide  the  young  govern- 
ment through  the  troubled  seas,  but  personal  affairs  as  well  as  the  Mary- 
land dispute  kept  him  in  England. 

In  order  to  make  the  government  of  the  province  more  efficient  and 
to  remedy  some  of  the  ills  which  had  afflicted  it,  Penn  issued  a  com- 
mission to  five  persons,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  the  executive  power 
of  the  province.  The  commission  and  the  instructions  were  written  at 
Worminghurst  on  February  i,  1686.  The  commissioners  appointed 
were  Thomas  Lloyd,  Robert  Turner,  Arthur  Cook,  John  Symcock  and 
John  Eckley.  The  first  section  of  the  instructions  give  the  purposes 
for  which  this  commission  is  appointed.     It  reads : 

Trusty  and  well  beloved,  I  heartily  salute  you;  lest  any  should  scruple  the  termi- 
nation of  President  Lloyd's  commission,  with  his  place  in  the  Provincial  Council  and 
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to  the  end  that  there  may  be  a  more  constant  residence  of  the  honorary  and  govern- 
ing part  of  the  government  for  the  keeping  of  all  things  in  good  order,  I  have  sent  a 
fresh  commission  of  deputation  to  you  making  any  three  of  you  a  quorum,  to  act  in 
the  execution  of  laws,  enacting,  disannulling,  or  varying  of  laws,  as  if  I  myself,  were 
there  present  reserving  to  myself  the  confirmation  of  what  is  done,  and  my  peculiar 
royalties  and  advantages. 

First.  You  are  to  oblige  the  Provincial  Council  to  their  charter  attendances,  or  to 
take  such  a  Council,  as  you  think  convenient,  to  advise  and  assist  you  in  the  business 
of  the  public;  for  I  will  no  more  endure  their  most  slothful  and  dishonorable  attend- 
ance, but  dissolve  the  frame,  without  any  more  ado;  let  them  look  to  it,  if  further 
occasion  be  given. 

Secondly.  That  you  keep  to  the  dignity  of  your  station,  in  Council,  and  out,  but 
especially  to  suffer  no  disorder  in  the  Council,  nor  the  Council  and  Assembly,  or  either 
of  them,  to  entrench  upon  the  powers  and  privileges  remaining  yet  to  me. 

Thirdly.  That  you  admit  not  any  parleys  or  open  conferences  between  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  and  the  Assembly;  but  one,  with  your  approbation,  propose  and  let  the 
other  consent  or  dissent,  according  to  the  charter. 

Fourthly.  That  you  curiously  inspect  the  past  proceedings  of  both,  and  let  me 
know  in  what  they  have  broken  the  bounds  or  obligations  of  their  charter. 

Fifthly.  That  you,  this  very  next  Assembly  General,  declare  my  aborgation  of  all 
that  has  been  done  since  my  absence;  and  so,  of  all  the  laws,  but  the  fundamentals; 
and  that  you  immediately  dismiss  the  Assembly,  and  call  it  again;  and  pass  such  of  them 
afresh,  with  such  alterations,  as  you  and  they  shall  see  meet;  and  this,  to  avoid  a  greater 
inconveniency,  which  I  forsee,  and  formerly  communicated  to  Thomas  Lloyd. 

Sixthly.  Inspect  the  qualifications  of  members  in  Council  and  Assembly ;  and  see 
they  be  according  to  the  charter,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  the  administration 
of  justice;  and  whatever  you  do,  let  the  points  of  the  laws  be  turned  against  impiety, 
and  your  severe  brow  upon  all  the  troublesome  and  vexatious,  more  especially  trifling 
appealers. 

You  shall  shortly  have  a  limitation  from  the  King;  though  you  have  power  with 
the  Council  and  Assembly  to  fix  the  matter  and  manner  of  appeals,  as  much  as  to  do 
any  justice  or  prevent  any  disorder,  in  the  Province,  at  all. 

Seventhly.  That  till  then,  I  have  sent  you  a  proclamation,  to  that  effect,  according 
to  the  powers  of  ordinance  making,  and  declared  in  my  letters  patent,  which  you  may 
expose  as  you  please. 

Eighthly.  Be  most  just,  as  in  the  sight  of  the  all-seeing,  all-searching  God,  and 
before  you  let  your  spirits  into  an  affair,  retire  to  him  (who  is  not  far  away  from  any 
one  of  you;  by  whom  kings  reign  and  princes  decree  justice)  that  he  may  give  you  a 
good  understanding  and  government  of  yourselves,  in  the  management  thereof,  which 
is  that  which  truly  crowns  public  actions,  and  dignifies  those  that  perform  them.  You 
shall  hear  further  from  me  by  C.  King;  the  ship  is  ready  to  sail,  so  shall  only  admonish 
you  in  general,  that  next  to  the  preservation  of  virtue,  have  a  tender  regard  to  peace, 
and  my  privileges,  in  which  enact  from  time  to  time.  Love,  forgive,  help  and  serve 
one  another,  and  let  the  people  learn  by  your  example,  as  well  as  by  your  power,  the 
happy  life  of  concord.  So  commanding  you  to  God's  grace  and  keeping,  I  bid  you 
heartily  farewell.     (Proud,  Vol.  L) 

This  document  is  given  in  full,  because  of  its  importance,  and  also 
because  it  reveals  the  real  spirit  of  William  Penn,  who,  though  absent 
from  his  province  was  seeking  to  guide  it  wisely,  but  none  the  less, 
with  a  strong  hand. 
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The  last  meeting  of  the  Council  under  its  old  form,  was  held  on 
February  9,  1688.  At  this  meeting  the  commission  of  the  five  deputies 
was  read,  'Tmpowering  them,  or  any  three  of  them,  to  be  his  Deputy 
Leiftenant."  (Col.  Rec.  I,  212),  A  meeting  of  the  new  commissioners 
and  councillors  was  held  on  the  same  day,  with  Thomas  Lloyd,  Robert 
Turner,  Arthur  Cook,  John  Symcock  and  John  Eckley  present  as  Deputy 
Governors,  and  Peter  Alricks,  Joseph  Growden,  John  Cann,  John  Bris- 
tow,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Phineas  Pemberton,  Griffith  Jones  and  William 
Markham  present  as  members  of  the  Council.  William  Markham  was 
secretary.     This  new  body  met  quite  frequently  during  the  year. 

When  the  Assembly  met  at  the  regular  time  in  May,  it  was  soon 
revealed  that  the  change  in  the  executive  to  five  commissioners  had  ac- 
complished nothing  so  far  as  doing  away  with  the  attitude  of  jealousy 
and  hostility  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly.  Neither  body 
seemed  anxious  to  work  in  any  sort  of  harmony  with  the  other.  The 
Assembly  did  not  present  the  newly  elected  Speaker,  John  White,  to 
the  Government  and  Council  for  approval,  as  had  been  the  custom.  The 
Council  was  slow  in  presenting  its  actions  to  the  Assembly,  and  the  As- 
sembly kept  all  of  its  proceedings  secret.  The  Council  informed  the 
Assembly,  "that  the  present  business  of  the  Assembly  was  only  to  con- 
sider promulgated  bills,  whether  fit  to  be  passed  into  laws  or  not,  or 
amend  the  same,  wherein  they  should  be  very  ready  to  concur  with  the 
Assembly,  else  if  they  did  not  begin  to  consider  the  bills,  the  Council 
would  dissolve  them.  And  that  the  Assembly  keeping  themselves  so 
private,  and  shutting  their  doors,  seemed  to  the  Governor  and  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  to  be  some  new  prerogative  of  power  assumed  to  them- 
selves."    (Votes  of  Assembly,  I,  44). 

These  bickerings  concerning  the  privileges  and  rights  of  each  of  the 
bodies  continued  to  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  Assembly.  The  out- 
look for  a  harmonious  government  of  the  province  was  not  very  bright, 
even  under  the  changed  form  of  the  executive  department.  Making  a 
change  in  the  government  did  not  change  the  characters  or  the  abilities 
of  the  men  who  went  from  the  old  to  the  new  with  the  same  faults  and 
failings.  Changing  the  government  did  not  change  the  men.  And  the 
real  trouble  was  that  these  members  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Assembly, 
untrained  as  most  of  them  were  in  the  affairs  of  government,  could  not 
place  their  personal  opinions  in  a  subordinate  position  to  the  will  of  the 
government  as  a  whole.  When  each  man  of  fifty  has  his  own  opinion  as 
to  how  things  should  be  done,  there  will  be  fifty  ways  of  doing  it 
instead  of  one.  There  has  to  be  unity  of  action,  even  in  such  an  ideal 
of  government  as  that  which  Penn  dreamed  of.  Without  it,  nothing 
can  be  accomplished. 
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But  even  with  all  of  the  friction  in  this  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  five 
of  the  seven  bills  promulgated  were  passed. 

Thomas  Lloyd  had  been  granted  permission  to  retire  from  the  com- 
mission, at  his  earnest  request,  but  he  still  continued  to  meet  with  it 
until  the  end  of  1688.  Lloyd,  who  had  been  sorely  perplexed  with  the 
live-headed  government  of  the  commissioners,  had  advised  Penn  to 
replace  it  with  one  man  having  the  executive  power.  The  Five  Gov- 
ernor Commission  had  been  a  failure. 

Captain  John  Blackwell  was  commissioned  as  Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince on  September  25,  1688,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
the  following  December  and  presented  his  commission  to  the  Council 
the  next  day,  and  presided  at  its  meeting  after  his  commission  had  been 
read.  The  first  business  transacted  at  this  commencement  of  a  new 
administration  was  the  reading  of  a  proclamation,  issued  at  Whitehall  on 
the  loth  of  the  previous  June,  appointing  a  day  of  public  thanksgiving 
for  the  "birth  of  a  Prince,"  and  a  proclamation  of  the  King  for  the 
"Effectual  Reducing  &  Suppressing  of  Pirates  and  Privateers  in 
America."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  229). 

Captain  John  Blackwell  was  not  a  Quaker.  He  had  been  a  soldier 
under  Cromwell.  Penn  says :  "Since  no  Friend  would  undertake  the 
Governor's  place,  I  took  one  that  was  not,  and  a  stranger,  that  he  might 
be  impartial  and  more  reverenced.  He  is,  in  England  and  Ireland,  of 
great  repute  for  ability,  integrity  and  virtue." 

But  Penn  was  to  be  sorely  disappointed  in  his  expectation  that  this 
new  Governor,  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was  in  no  way  acquainted 
with  the  factions  in  government,  would  bring  peace  and  harmony  to  the 
warring  factions  in  Council  and  Assembly.  The  new  Governor  started 
trouble  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  the  Council  when  it  convened  on 
January  14,  1689,  for  business.  This  was  due  to  a  perfectly  reasonable 
request  which  he  made  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  the  ex-president  of  the  Council, 
and  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  for  the  blank  parchments,  signed  by  the 
proprietor  and  Governor,  for  drawing  up  an  instrument,  making  valid 
all  patents  and  commissions,  upon  which  Lloyd  had  been  authorized 
to  place  the  great  seal.  Carpenter  and  Markham  were  appointed  to  see 
Lloyd  and  to  make  inquiry  about  the  parchment,  and  if  he  had  it  in  his 
possession,  to  bring  it  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Council,  and  if  he  did 
not  have  it  to  tell  them  where  it  was.  Lloyd  brought  the  parchment, 
but  declined  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  it.  The  blank  parchment  was 
then,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  Council,  cancelled  "by  ye  hands 
of  ye  Keeper." 

This  matter  called  the  attention  of  the  Governor  and  the  Council  to 
the  necessity  of  deciding  immediately  who  was  the  keeper  of  the  great 
seal,  and  what  control  he  had  over  it.     As  Lloyd  had  been  commissioned 
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keeper  of  the  great  seal  by  the  proprietor  himself,  no  one  disputed  his 
possession  of  it,  but  his  refusal  to  place  the  seal  upon  official  documents 
by  the  order  of  the  Governor  and  Council  was  declared  to  be  unreason- 
able, as  it  most  certainly  was.  The  Governor  stated  that  as  Lloyd 
would  not  place  the  great  seal  upon  the  commissions  of  the  justices 
for  Philadelphia,  that  he  would  issue  these  commissions  under  the  lesser 
seal,  and  then  write  the  proprietor  explaining  the  matter. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  ist  of  February,  the  proposed 
visit  of  Lloyd  to  New  York  was  discussed,  and  the  Council  decided  that 
if  he  went  to  New  York,  that  he  should  leave  the  great  seal  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Council,  so  that  it  could  be  used  if  necessary.  All  were 
in  favor  of  this  except  John  Symcock,  who  said  that  the  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  should  not  be  permitted  to  depart  from  the  province  while  he 
was  keeper  of  the  seal.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  7th  of  Feb- 
ruary, Lloyd  was  present  and  stated  that  he  had  prepared  a  paper  in 
reply  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Council.  This  was  read  by  Lloyd.  This 
document,  which  is  given  in  full  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council  is  worthy 
of  perusal.  The  only  effect  which  it  had  was  to  stir  up  the  wrath  of  the 
Governor,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  the  minutes,  and  declared  his 
intention  of  sending  a  copy  of  it  to  the  proprietor.        (Col.   Rec,   I, 

235-237). 

Another  case  arose  concerning  the  appointment  of  provincial  judges. 
Under  the  old  law  five  judges  were  to  be  commissioned  by  the  "Pro- 
prietary and  Governor,"  under  the  great  seal.  Under  a  later  law  the 
judges  were  commissioned  by  "The  Governor  and  Provincial  Council" 
under  the  lesser  seal.  After  much  discussion  it  was  decided  to  issue 
the  commissions  under  the  old  law,  as  judges  might  refuse  to  serve  if 
the  commissions  bore  the  lesser  seal.  Lloyd  refused  to  affix  the  seal  to 
the  commissions,  stating  that  the  form  of  the  commissions  "were 
moulded  by  fancy  rather  than  formed  by  law,"  the  style  "insecure,"  and 
many  others  were  given  for  his  refusal  to  allow  the  documents  to  have 
the  great  seal  affixed  by  him. 

To  add  still  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  when  David  Lloyd,  clerk  of  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia,  was  ordered  to  produce  certain  records,  needed  in 
a  trial,  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  removed  from  office  and  James 
Claypoole  appointed  in  his  place.  But  Lloyd  refused  to  deliver  up  the 
papers  and  seal  of  the  clerk's  office.  When  the  Council  made  an  effort 
to  enforce  the  rights  of  the  new  clerk,  David  Lloyd  produced  a  commis- 
sion, authorizing  him  to  act  as  deputy  in  the  office  of  rolls  and  public 
records,  in  Philadelphia  County,  and  to  be  clerk  of  peace  and  county 
courts,  signed  and  sealed  with  the  private  seal  of  Thomas  Lloyd.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  this  action  of  Lloyd  was  declared  to  be  "a  high 
usurpation  upon  the  Covers,  authority."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  245,  256-257). 
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The  commission  was  taken  by  the  Council  and  David  Lloyd  was  com- 
pelled to  deliver  the  papers,  seal,  etc.  to  his  successor. 

In  this  hostile  atmosphere  Governor  Blackwell  commenced  his  ad- 
ministration. Thomas  Lloyd  was  a  thorn  in  his  flesh  from  the  very  start. 
Lloyd  did  not  seem  to  realize  that  he  was  not  Governor,  and  while  he 
had  urged  Penn  to  release  him  from  the  worries  of  the  position  which 
he  had  in  the  Five-Commission  Governorship,  so  that  he  could  have 
peace  and  quiet,  now  that  the  responsibility  was  taken  from  him,  he 
would  not  stay  out  of  the  mess  and  allow  Blackwell  to  be  Governor. 

When  the  Assembly  of  1689  met  in  May,  conditions  were  not  made 
any  better.  On  the  14th  of  May  the  Governor  delivered  an  address 
before  this  body,  in  which  he  told  of  his  appointment  and  of  his  desire 
to  administer  his  office  for  the  best  interests  of  the  proprietor  and  of  the 
people,  in  which  service  "It  has  been  my  great  unhappiness  to  meet  with 
unexpected  opposition."  He  says,  in  speaking  of  his  attempts  to  do 
what  he  thought  wise : 

The  annimosityes  and  dis-sentions  wch  were  here  amongst  you  before  I  came,  and 
have  been  lately  Revived  amongst  the  members  of  ye  Provll.  Councill,  be  ye  endeavor 
of  some;  as  to  their  proceedings  in  yt  service  hindered  their  agreement  in  Councill  as 
to  doing  anything,  In  so  much  as  I  was  constrayned  for  Love  &  peace  sake,  upon  that 
and  ye  other  foregoing  considerations,  to  dismiss  them  from  further  attendance  on  yt 
account.  ...  I  assure  you  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  wherein  I  may 
justify  a  complyance  with  any  thing  you  shall  reasonably  desire.  But  I  expect  ye  same 
Liberty  &  exercise  of  my  judgmt.  &  conscience  as  you  do.  I  am  sure  you  will  Expect 
no  more  from  me,  for  I  take  it  for  granted,  this  is  a  fundamental  Rule  with  every  one 
of  you.  To  do  to  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  to  you.  When  I  fayle  to  walk 
according  to  this  Rule,  My  Master  will  not  let  me  be  any  longer  yr  Governor.  (Col. 
Rec,  I,  286-289.) 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1689,  the  Governor  and  Provincial  Council  issued 
a  "Declaration,"  which  states: 

We  have  just  cause  to  suspect  that  some  persons  have  indeavored  to  suggest  and 
insence  ye  minds  of  the  good  people  of  this  Government,  That  the  Governor  and  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Provinciall  Councill  have  a  designe  or  intent  to  subvert  and 
overturne  this  frame  of  Government,  and  to  make  voyd  the  Charter  of  Liberties  and 
Privileges  which  the  Chief  Governor  and  Proprietor  hath  been  pleased  to  Grant  unto 
Us  and  our  Successors;  and  that  they  have  also  designed  and  intended  to  make  voyu 
ye  Laws  of  this  Government  ....  and  so  to  Rule  by  an  Arbitrary  Power,  etc.  .  .  , 
We  have  thought  fit  to  Declare,  and  We  do  hereby  Declare,  That  all  the  Laws  past 
and  agreed  upon  by  the  Proprietor  and  Chief  Governor  and  Freemen  in  Provinciall 
Councill  and  Assembly,  made  before  the  Proprietor's  going  for  England,  shall  be,  and 
Continue,  and  Remayin  in  the  Same  force  as  they  now  are,  until  We  shall  Receive 
Orders  out  of  England  about  or  Concerning  that  matter,"  and  that  the  Governor  may 
issue  commissions  for  Provincial  Judges  under  the  Lesser  Seal.     (Col.  Rec.,  I,  296-297.) 

This  was  done  in  order  to  prevent  a  total  lapse  of  all  the  laws,  which 
would  have  brought  about  a  condition  bordering  upon  anarchy. 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  at  the  Governor's  lodgings  on  the  29th 
of  August,  the  Governor  informed  the  Council  that  his  reason  for  calling 
them  together  was  "to  minde  them  that  there  had  formerly  severall 
Rumours  of  danger  from  ye  french  &  Indians,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Papists,  for  ye  Ruine  of  ye  Protestants  in  these  parts,  and  of  ye  alarme 
formerly  given,  as  if  9  thousand  french  &  Indians  were  then  neare  ap- 
proaching for  yt  purpose  ...  as  also,  of  a  Letter  he  had  reed  from 
one  Capt.  Le  Tort,  (a  frenchman,  living  up  in  the  Countrey),  agreeing 
therewith."  (Col.  Rec,  I,  299).  This  is  the  first  reference  to  the  Le 
Tort  family  in  the  Colonial  Records.  The  father,  Jacques,  and  the 
mother,  Anne,  and  the  son,  James,  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the 
affairs  of  the  province,  as  the  settlements  and  Indian  trade  moved  west- 
ward to  the  Susquehanna  and  Ohio.  The  father  and  mother  came  to 
Pennsylvania  in  1686,  and  were  not  "Papists,"  as  was  often  said,  but 
French  Huguenots. 

The  Council  discussed  this  matter  in  detail.  Various  members  said 
that  they  saw  no  reason  to  be  alarmed,  and  William  Markham  said,  "he 
apprehended  That  to  speak  of  danger  from  ye  Indians  would  but  skare 
ye  women  &  children ;  and  that  our  Constitution  will  not  admit  us  to 
defend  ourselves.  The  only  way  is  to  forbeare  all  thoughts  or  seeming 
fears  of  the  knowledge  of  it ;  for  that  will  represent  us  as  a  people 
frightened,  &c.,  unless  we  were  under  such  a  Constitution  of  Government 
as  to  take  to  armes,  to  be  ready  upon  occasion  if  anything  should  come." 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  300).  Thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  province  came  up 
the  question  of  armed  resistance  to  the  Indians,  which  led  to  such  bitter 
debates  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  at  the  time  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  from  1753  until  the  French  were  finally  driven 
from  the  Ohio. 

The  Governor  also  stated  at  this  meeting  that  many  of  the  inhab- 
itants at  New  Castle  were  unsatisfied  because  King  William  had  not 
been  "proclaimed."  This  subject  was  considered,  and  it  was  unani- 
mously decided  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  do  this  until  they  had  orders 
for  making  such  a  proclamation.  On  the  2d  of  November,  1689,  not 
having  received  a  proclamation  to  be  published,  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil issued  a  "publique  instrument,"  stating  the  fact  of  the  accession  of  the 
"Prince  &  Princess  of  Orange"  (William  and  Mary),  and  calling  upon 
the  inhabitants  and  people  of  the  province  to  "yield  all  due  &  lawfull 
obedience  unto  William  &  Mary,  King  and  Queen  of  England,  &c.,  as 
their  Lawfull  King  and  Queen."  At  this  meeting  of  the  Council  the 
matter  of  preparedness  for  an  Indian  war  again  came  up.  John  Sym- 
cock  said  that  he  could  "see  no  danger  but  from  Bears  &  wolves."  The 
expression  of  the  members  of  Council  on  this  topic  is  most  interesting. 
(Op.  cit.,  306-310). 
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Finally,  after  a  year  and  one  month  of  misunderstandings  and  strife, 
Governor  John  Blackwell  resigned  his  office  on  January  i,  1690.  He 
read  a  letter,  sketching  the  main  facts  of  his  administration,  which 
closed  with  these  words :  "  'Tis  a  good  day.  I  have  given  &  doe  un- 
feignedly  give  God  thanks  for  it  (wch  are  not  vayne  words)  for  to  Say 
no  worse  I  was  very  unequally  Yoaked;  and  it  being  ye  Day  of  my 
Redemption  from  that  Groaning,  (I  say)  I  shall  not  grieve  and  of  you." 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  313). 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
ADMINISTRATION     OF    THE    COUNCIL— SEPARATION     OF 
PROVINCE  AND  TERRITORIES— UNDER  THE  CROWN  OF 
ENGLAND, BENJAMIN  FLETCHER,  GOVERNOR;  WILLIAM 
MARKHAM,  LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

After  having  delivered  his  farewell  address,  Governor  Blackwell  then 
communicated  a  number  of  things  to  the  Council  by  the  command  of  the 
proprietor;  first,  of  his  fervent  "resolutions  to  be  with  you  by  God's 
hand  and  help  by  ye  very  fifirst  Door  yt  his  Providence  opens,"  and  his 
prayers  and  good  wishes  to  all.  .  .  .  And  "Lastly  to  lett  you  know  that 
I  quit  ye  place  of  Govern  as  a  man  that  sought  to  be  discharged  from  it." 

Blackwell  then  left  the  Council  two  forms  of  commission  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  government  of  the  province.  They  were  to  choose 
the  one  which  suited  them.  These  commissions  are  both  dated  at 
London,  "ye  25th  day  of  ye  7th  Mo.,  1689."  In  the  one  commission  the 
Council  was  to  nominate  three  persons  for  the  office  of  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor, one  of  whom  the  proprietor  would  appoint.  In  the  other  com- 
mission, the  Council  would  act  as  Deputy  Governor.  The  Council,  after 
reading  a  letter  from  Penn,  agreed  to  meet  the  next  day  to  decide  which 
commission  they  would  accept.  The  next  day  it  was  unanimously  de- 
cided to  accept  the  commission  which  made  the  Council  the  Deputy 
Governor,  and  immediately  elected  Thomas  Lloyd  president.  When 
Blackwell  was  informed  of  this  action,  he  came  before  the  Council,  and 
after  having  congratulated  the  members,  presented  instructions  from  the 
proprietor,  which  he  had  received  in  private  letters.  There  are  thirteen 
items  in  these  instructions.     The  first  three  are  as  follows : 

I.  That  all  things  be  transacted  in  my  Name,  viz.  Absolute  Proprietary  of  Penn- 
silvania  (provided  it  agrees  with  our  Charter  and  Laws,  as  I  think  it  dos),  &c. 

II.  That  all  Commissions  signed  by  me  and  sealed  here  with  ye  Lesser  Seal,  be 
taken  for  Sufficient  warrts  &  Directions  for  passing  them  under  ye  broad  seal,  without 
any  other  Instrument  or  Authority. 

III.  Thirdly:  to  collect  ye  Laws  that  are  in  Being,  and  sent  them  over  to  me  in  a 
sticht  book,  by  ye  very  ffirst  opportunity,  which  I  have  so  often,  and  so  much  in  vaine, 
desired.    (Col.  Rec,  I,  317-319.) 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1690,  a  memorial  by  Secretary  William  Mark- 
ham  was  read,  containing  various  sections  concerning  the  "Incredible 
Expences"  to  which  the  proprietor  had  been  subject,  and  asking  for  the 
payment  of  600  pounds  which  were  due  him.  A  letter,  dated  April  14, 
1689,  is  quoted.  In  this  Penn  says :  "Whereas  there  is  600  lb.  due  to  me, 
which  has  been  Neglected  or  Refused  to  be  paid.  If  the  Province  will 
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build  me  a  house  in  the  City  ffor  my  Reception,  upon  my  Lott,  leaving 
me  to  make  additions  thereafter,  if  there  be  occasion,  I  hape  to  be  there 
as  Soon  as  that  is  ffinished ;  I  have  sent  Capt.  Markham  my  modell ; 
Or  stock  the  three  plantations  of  my  Three  Children,  each  200  i. 
Comes  to  the  Summ,  I  shall  take  it  well,  and  this  may  be  sooner  and 
safer  don  than  Returning  me  that  sum,  tho'  here  it  would  have  done 
me  more  good."  And,  in  another  letter,  Penn  says,  concerning  this 
same  matter:  "I  send  to  seat  my  Children's  Plantation  that  I  gave  them 
near  Pennsberry  by  Edwd.  Blackfan.  Either  Lett  them  settle  me  3 
Plantations  for  my  Three  Children,  200  lb.  Each,  which  make  up  ye 
600  I. ;  or  Lay  it  out  in  a  City  house  ffor  me,  yt  I  may  be  Encouraged  to 
live  among  them,  tho'  it  would  now  doe  me  more  good  here." 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  New  Castle,  at  the  usual  time  in  May, 
1690,  and  informed  the  Council  on  the  12th  that  Joseph  Growden  had 
been  elected  Speaker.  Captain  Peter  Alricks  came  before  the  Council 
and  presented  a  commission  from  William  Penn,  bearing  date  of  October 
18,  1683,  "Constituting  him  Leift  and  Comdr.  in  Chif  of  ye  Towne  and 
ffort  at  New  Castle,"  and  also  a  subscription  list  of  several  persons  who 
enlisted  "to  serve  ye  Country  upon  any  occasion  of  an  Enemies  ap- 
proach."    (Col.  Rec,  I,  337). 

We  now  reach  the  time  of  the  serious  break  which  was  made  by  the 
"three  Lower  Counties"  in  leaving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provincial 
Council.  The  proceedings  of  the  Council  for  1691  and  1692  are  missing, 
as  are  the  proceedings  for  the  Assembly  for  1691.  During  the  period 
from  the  meeting  of  the  Assemby  in  1690  and  1691  serious  troubles  came 
up  between  the  Province  and  the  Lower  Counties,  or  the  "Territories." 
It  may  be  well  to  briefly  recall  some  of  the  facts  concerning  the  early 
history  of  this  part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province. 

The  territory  included  in  the  "three  lower  counties"  of  New  Castle, 
Kent  and  Sussex,  had  been  a  part  of  the  Dutch  possession  until  1664, 
when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  English.  In  the  same  year  King 
Charles  11  granted  this  region,  with  the  other  Dutch  possessions,  to  his 
brother,  James,  Duke  of  York.  On  August  24,  1682,  the  Duke  of  York 
granted  to  William  Penn  the  town  of  New  Castle  and  twelve  miles 
about  it,  and  on  the  same  day  he  made  a  grant  of  a  tract  from  twelve 
miles  south  of  New  Castle  to  Cape  Henlopen.  These  two  tracts  were 
divided  into  the  "three  lower  counties"  of  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Sussex, 
or  the  "territories,"  as  they  are  called  in  many  of  the  official  documents 
of  the  period.  The  three  upper  counties  in  the  province  were  Chester, 
Philadelphia  and  Bucks.  On  the  6th  of  December,  1682,  the  Assembly 
agreed  to  the  Act  of  Union,  by  which  these  three  lower  counties  were 
annexed  to  the  province  and  the  inhabitants  were  naturalized. 

In  the  "Breviate"  of  the  suit  of  William  Penn  against  Lord  Baltimore 
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(1735-36),  these  "three  lower  counties"  are  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  tract  of  land  claimed  by  Lord  Baltimore.  It  is  stated  in  this 
document,  that  after  Penn  had  received  this  tract  from  the  Duke  of  York, 
that  he  then  purchased  from  "the  Indian  Natives  and  Owners  of  the 
Lands  comprized  within  the  Limits  of  the  said  three  lower  Counties,  and 
from  their  Kings  and  Sachems  all  those  Lands  from  Quing  Quingris, 
called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Up-land,  called  Chester  Creek,  laying  all  along 
by  the  side  of  the  Delaware  River,  and  so,  between  the  said  Creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  Man  can  ride  with  a  horse  in  two  days."  (Archives 
Pa.,  2nd  Ser.,  XVI,  20-21). 

From  the  very  commencement  of  the  development  of  the  province 
at  Philadelphia,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  feeling  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  representatives  from  these  three  lower  counties,  both  in  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  Assembly.  This  may  have  been  due,  in  a  measure,  to  the 
difference  in  the  class  of  settlers  in  the  two  sections.  Philadelphia  was 
being  settled  chiefly  by  Quakers,  who  were  opposed  to  any  armed  pro- 
tection. The  region  about  New  Castle,  especially,  was  still  occupied  by 
many  of  the  people  who  had  lived  during  the  days  of  conflict.  And, 
when  the  danger  of  a  French  or  Indian  war  was  rumored,  these  people 
were  willing  to  organize  militia  companies  and  offer  their  services. 
They  had  also  lived  along  the  border  where  the  various  boundary 
troubles  had  brought  armed  force  into  the  legal  struggle  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  colonies.  But,  these  differences  of  opinion  along 
this  line  of  armed  resistance  were  not  as  vital  as  was  the  feeling  of 
jealousy  due  to  everything  implied  in  the  name  given  to  the  section. 
They  lived  in  the  "Territories,"  and  not  in  the  "Province."  They  had 
to  submit  to  the  authority  of  a  body  which  felt  itself  superior  to  them. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  September  5,  1690,  the  President  of 
the  Council  appointed  the  following  to  be  judges  of  the  Provincial  Court : 
Arthur  Cook,  Bucks;  Joseph  Growden,  Bucks;  John  Symcock,  Chester; 
Peter  Alricks,  New  Castle,  and  Thomas  Wynne,  Philadelphia.  This 
selection  was  displeasing  to  the  representatives  from  the  "three  lower 
counties,"  as  it  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  example  of  the  proprietor 
in  having  two  commissions  drawn  for  judges  "that  ye  Province  may  be 
accommodated,  and  ye  Counties  annex'd,  with  Each  one ;  in  which  Com- 
mission John  Symcock  to  be  placed  ffiirst  in  one  of  Them,  and  Wm. 
Clark  ffirst  in  ye  other."  The  idea  of  Penn  was  to  have  these  two  com- 
missions drawn  so  that  the  first  named  person  on  each  of  them  would  be 
the  presiding  judge.  This  the  Council  did  not  do.  As  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  dissatisfied  members  held  a  meeting  in  the  Council  room  in 
Philadelphia,  on  November  21,  at  which  were  present:  William  Clark, 
John  Cann,  Luke  Watson,  Jonathan  de  Haes,  John  Brinkloe  and  Grif- 
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fith  Jones.  William  Clark  was  elected  president.  "The  Councill  take- 
ing  into  Consideration  ye  great  Dammage  and  Disappoyntments  Caused 
by  the  neglect  or  unwillingnes  of  ye  Judges  to  doe  their  Dutys  in  Sev- 
erall  Counties,  that  they  were  by  Law  and  Commission  obliged  to  Doe, 
And  to  the  End  that  Service  may  be  duly  observed  and  Kept,  They 
Thought  fitt  to  make  a  new  Choyce  of  Judges,  and  Chose  John  Sym- 
cock,  Wm.  Clark,  Arthur  Cook,  Griff.  Jones  and  Edwd.  Blacke,  who 
being  Singly  putt  to  ye  vote,  were  unanimously  Chosen."     (Col.  Rec,  I, 

344)- 

In  the  commissions  which  were  drawn  up,  John  Symcock  was  placed 
first  on  one  and  William  Clark  first  on  the  other.  When  these  commis- 
sions were  given  to  William  Markham,  the  keeper  of  the  seal,  for  his 
official  action,  he  refused  to  attach  the  seal.  The  "insurgent"  Council 
then  authorized  the  judges  to  act  under  the  lesser  seal,  "as  they  are." 
This  is  the  last  entry  in  the  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  until 
April,  1693,  when  Benjamin  Fletcher,  the  Royal  Governor,  assumed  con- 
trol, under  the  commission  of  William  and  Mary. 

Another  cause  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  "three  lower 
counties"  was  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  plan  of  government  under 
a  Deputy  Governor,  preferring  the  old  plan  of  a  government  by  the 
Council  of  five  commissioners. 

In  April,  1691,  seven  members  of  the  lower  counties  filed  the  follow- 
ing protest,  and  then  withdrew  from  the  Council : 

1.  That  the  mode  of  the  five  commissioners  was  most  agreeable  to  them  or  to  the 
counties  which  they  represented. 

2.  That  the  commission  of  the  Council  was  the  next,  though  much  less  convenient 
than  the  five  commissioners,  on  account  of  the  encroachments  thereby  made  upon  their 
rights  and  privileges  by  the  Province,  in  imposing  officers,  without  their  consent  or 
approbation. 

3.  That  the  method  of  a  Deputy  Governor  was  the  most  disagreeable  and  grievous 
of  any,  on  account  of  the  choice  of  all  officers  being  placed  in  a  single  person,  and  the 
expense  or  charge  of  his  support;  therefore,  they  would  not  agree  to  accept  that 
commission. 

4.  But  that  rather  than  the  country  should  be  without  government,  they  would  con- 
sent to  that  of  the  Council,  provided  no  officers  whatever  were  imposed  upon  any  of 
the  three  lower  counties  without  the  consent  of  the  respective  members  of  Council  for 
those  counties. 

5.  That  they  desired  to  excuse  themselves  for  not  agreeing  to  have  these  things  put 
to  vote,  which,  they  said,  they  had  experienced  the  members  for  the  Province  would 
scarce  ever  do,  till  they  were  sure  it  would  go  against  them. 

6.  That  they,  in  behalf  of  the  lower  counties,  protested  against  the  acceptance  of 
any  commission  but  that  of  five  persons,  and  resolved,  that  should  the  Province  act 
otherwise,  they  would  govern  themselves  by  the  commission  then  in  force,  till  the  Pro- 
prietary's pleasure  should  be  known  therein.  (Proud.  Quoted  by  B.  M.  Mead,  "Duke 
of  Yorke's  Book  of  Laws,"  Hist.  Notes,  534.) 
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This  protest  shows  the  real  feeling  between  the  "Territories"  and  the 
province.  The  President  of  the  Council  and  the  members  used  every 
means  to  have  the  members  from  the  lower  counties  brought  back  into 
the  union  with  the  province,  but  without  avail. 

It  can  easily  be  seen  what  a  source  of  worry  all  of  this  condition  in 
the  province  was  to  William  Penn,  who  was  in  the  very  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  troubles  in  England,  caused  by  the  accession  of  William  and 
Mary  to  the  throne  of  his  friend,  James  II,  who  had  fled  to  the  Con- 
tinent. Because  of  his  unbroken  friendship  with  James,  even  during 
this  period  of  religious  strife,  when  everyone  was  under  suspicion,  Penn 
was  charged  with  being  a  Jesuit  and  in  communication  with  the  de- 
throned King.  Penn  fully  realized  the  danger  of  his  position,  as  it 
would  be  judged  by  William  of  Orange,  and  how  these  troubles  in  the 
government  of  his  province  could  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  the  Crown 
taking  possession  of  a  territory  which  had  been  granted  to  him  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  then  Duke  of  York,  who,  as  James  II,  had 
been  obliged  to  go  into  exile  because  of  a  religion  which  was  hated  by 
both  William  and  Mary.  Taking  everything  into  consideration — the 
cost,  the  factional  fights  and  the  bitter  jealousy  existing  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  counties — Penn  must  have  felt  at  times  that  his 
"Holy  Experiment"  in  government  was  a  dismal  failure. 

He  says,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  1692 : 

This  has  grieved  and  wounded  me  and  mine,  I  fear  to  the  hazard  of  all.  What- 
ever the  morals  of  the  lower  counties  are,  it  was  embraced  as  a  mercy  that  we  got  and 
united  them  to  the  Province,  and  a  great  charter  ties  them,  and  this  particular  ambi- 
tion has  broken  it;  for  the  striving  can  arise  from  nothing  else;  and  what  is  that  spirit, 
that  would  sooner  divide  the  child,  than  let  things  run  in  their  own  channel,  but  that 
which  sacrifices  all  bowels  to  wilfulness.  Had  they  learned  what  this  means,  I  will 
have  mercy  and  not  sacrifice,  there  had  been  no  breaches  nor  animosities  there  till  I 
had  come,  at  least.  I  desire  thee  to  write  to  them,  which  they  will  mind  now  more, 
than  upon  the  spot,  and  lay  their  union  upon  them,  for  else  the  Governor  of  New  York 
is  like  to  have  all,  if  he  has  it  not  already.    (Proud.) 

In  order  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos,  Penn  early  in  1692  sent  two 
commissions,  one  to  Thomas  Lloyd,  as  Governor  of  the  Province,  and 
one  to  William  Markham,  as  Governor  of  the  "territories,"  or  three 
lower  counties.  These  two  Governors,  with  their  Councils,  were  to  act 
in  union  in  the  promulgation  of  bills  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. The  Council  for  the  province  consisted  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  Gov- 
ernor ;  and  Arthur  Cook,  Joseph  Growden,  Griffith  Owen,  William  Jen- 
kins, John  Bristow,  Samuel  Lewis  and  William  Biles.  The  Council  for 
the  territories  consisted  of  William  Markham,  Governor ;  and  John  Cann, 
Richard  Halliwell,  George  Martin,  Albertus  Jacobs,  Samuel  Gray,  Rich- 
ard Wilson,  John  Delavall  and  Hugh  Roberts. 
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The  General  Assembly  met  at  the  usual  time  in  1692.  William  Clark, 
of  Sussex,  was  chosen  Speaker.  Various  bills  were  promulgated,  of 
which  nothing  is  known,  save  that  "Bill  No.  5"  led  to  the  presentation 
of  a  "printed  paper,"  which  was  evidently  a  protest  against  the  passage 
of  this  bill,  which  led  to  the  defeat  of  this  bill.  When  an  attempt  was 
made  for  a  reconsideration  of  this  bill  in  the  Assembly  it  was  lost. 
The  Council  then  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly  stating:  "That  the 
Governor  and  several  members  of  the  Council  did  highly  resent  that 
printed  paper,  and  that  they  had  no  further  business  to  this  House  at 
present."  The  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the 
scattering  and  dispersing  of  this  printed  paper,  and,  as  Council  had  no 
further  business  with  the  Assembly,  adjourned  on  May  18.  Thus  ended 
the  first  and  only  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  under  the  two  Gov- 
ernors, of  the  province  and  the  territories.  This  compromise,  which 
Penn  hoped  would  solve  some  of  the  problems  between  the  warring  fac- 
tions, accomplished  nothing  whatever  in  that  direction. 

On  the  21  st  of  October,  1692,  William  and  Mary  issued  a  commission 
to  Benjamin  Fletcher  as  Captain-General  and  Governor-in-Chief  of  "our 
province  of  Pennsilvania  and  Countrey  of  New  Castle,  and  all  the  tracts 
of  Land  depending  thereon  in  America,"  with  all  of  the  powers  and 
authority  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  the  commission  granted  on  the 
i8th  of  March,  previously,  for  ruling  and  governing  the  province  of  New 
York. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  Crown  taking  possession  of  this  territory 
included  in  the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  as  given  in  the  commission 
to  Fletcher,  are,  "by  reason  of  great  Neglects  and  miscarriages  in  the 
government  of  our  Province  of  Pennsilvania,  in  America,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proprietor,  the  same  is  fallen  in  Disorder  &  confusion.  By 
meanes  whereof  not  onely  the  publick  peace  &  administration  of  Justice 
(whereby  the  properties  of  our  subjects  should  be  preserved  in  those 
parts)  is  broken  and  violated.  But  there  is  also  great  want  of  provision 
for  the  Guard  &  defence  of  our  said  province  against  our  enemies, 
whereby  our  said  province  &  the  adjacent  Colonies  are  much  exposed, 
and  in  Danger  of  being  Lost  from  the  Crowne  of  England :  For  the  pre- 
vention whereof,  as  much  as  in  us  Lies,  and  for  the  better  defence  and 
security  of  our  Subjects  Inhabiting  those  parts  During  this  time  of  warr, 
Wee  find  it  absolutely  necessary  to  take  the  government  of  Our  province 
of  Pennsilvania  into  our  owne  hands,  and  under  our  Immediate  care  and 
protection."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  355). 

A  reading  of  the  commission  granted  to  Fletcher  shows  how  all  of 
the  laws  of  the  province  as  well  as  the  rights  of  Penn  were  disregarded 
by  the  Crown. 

Governor  Fletcher  arrived  in  Philadephia  on  April  6,  "between  the 
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Hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  in  the  forenoone,"  and  was  conducted  by 
the  Sheriff  to  the  market  place,  where  his  royal  commission  was  read  to 
the  people.  His  first  act  was  to  send  for  Thomas  Lloyd  and  offer  to 
him  the  first  place  in  the  Council,  which  he  refused.  In  the  afternoon, 
this  place  was  offered  to  William  Markham,  who,  although  he  was  a 
cousin  of  William  Penn,  at  once  accepted  it  and  was  sworn  in  as  a  Coun- 
cilor. The  others  who  "did  subscribe  the  Test,  the  declaration  of  fidel- 
itie  and  profession  of  the  Christian  faith,"  as  well  as  take  the  oath  as 
Councillor,  were  Andrew  Robeson,  Robert  Turner  and  Patrick  Robin- 
son. At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  27th  Lawrence  Cock  and 
William  Salway,  after  making  the  same  declarations  and  taking  the  oath 
were  admitted  to  the  Council.  At  the  same  meeting  the  Governor  nom- 
inated William  Markham  as  Deputy  Governor,  which  was  approved  by 
the  whole  Council.  The  list  of  civil  officers  for  the  government  was 
given  to  the  Governor  and  approved  of  by  him.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  same  day  it  was  decided  that  the  number  of  Representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly  should  be  four  each  for  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
New  Castle,  and  three  for  each  of  the  other  counties. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  5th  of  May,  1693,  seven  members 
of  the  Council  of  Thomas  Lloyd,  consisting  of  Joseph  Growden,  John 
Bristow,  John  Delavall,  John  Symcock,  Hugh  Roberts,  Samuel  Lewis 
and  Richard  Hough,  protested  against  the  basis  of  representation  in  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  reciting  the  provisions  of  the  frame  of  govern- 
ment of  1683,  which  required  three  for  the  Council  and  six  for  the  As- 
sembly from  each  county.  The  Governor  asked  the  advice  of  the 
Council  concerning  this  letter  of  protest,  and  it  was  decided  that  "the 
address  being  too  generall.  It  cannot  be  consistent  with  the  powers 
granted  his  Excell.  by  their  majesties  Letters  patents,  to  have  anie  regard 
to,  or  answer  it."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  370). 

Samuel  Jennings,  Arthur  Cook  and  Robert  Ewer  were  offered  the 
office  of  justice  of  the  peace,  which  they  all  declined.  The  next  day  the 
same  position  was  offered  to  Samuel  Carpenter,  who  likewise  declined. 
The  office  was  accepted  by  Anthony  Morris,  Jacob  Hall,  Andrew  Bank- 
son,  Francis  Rawle,  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  all  subscribed  to  the  test 
and  took  the  oath  of  office. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  10,  "His  Excell.  did  propose 
the  necessitie  of  building  a  fort  in  some  Convenient  place  upon  the  River 
Delaware,  to  Command  the  Channell  for  the  Securitie  and  defence  of 
trade  and  the  Inhabitants ;  Which  was  putt  to  the  vote  and  Caryed  in 
the  affirmative."  Thus  did  the  Royal  Governor  carry  in  the  Provincial 
Council  the  first  measure  for  the  armed  defence  of  the  Delaware  River 
after  the  arrival  of  William  Penn. 
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On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth  of  May  some  Indians  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  river  came  to  Philadelphia  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  new 
Governor.  At  the  conference  with  these  Indians,  Lawrence  Cock  acted 
as  interpreter.  The  Indians  had  brought  a  belt  of  wampum,  which  had 
been  given  to  them  as  a  token  of  peace  by  the  Indians  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  This  was  laid  before  the  Governor  with  the  request  that  he 
persuade  the  "Seneca,"  meaning  the  Iroquois,  not  to  harm  them  in  their 
hunting.     This  he  promised  to  do,  upon  his  return  to  New  York. 

The  Indian  opinion  of  the  condition  of  the  government  in  the  prov- 
ince is  revealed  in  the  statement  of  their  speaker,  who  said:  "Wee  are 
now  glad  to  know  our  Governor ;  when  the  Quakers  governed  some- 
times one  man  &  sometimes  another  pretended  to  be  Governor,  &  when 
wee  were  in  feare  of  the  French  and  their  Indians,  and  inclined  to  make 
warr  with  them,  they  would  not  encourage  us,  nor  make  anie  prepara- 
tions themselves,  nor  give  us  assistance ;  although  wee  are  a  small  num- 
ber of  Indians,  yet  wee  are  men  &  know  fighting."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  373). 

The  General  Assembly  met  at  Philadelphia  on  May  15,  1693,  with 
four  members  from  Philadelphia  and  New  Castle,  and  three  from  Bucks, 
Chester,  Kent  and  Sussex.  Six  of  these  took  the  oath,  as  authorized  by 
Parliament,  and  the  other  fourteen  refused  to  take  the  oath,  but  were 
allowed  by  the  Governor  to  sit  in  the  Assembly  after  having  subscribed 
the  "declaration  of  fidelity"  and  "profession  of  Christian  faith."  Joseph 
Growden,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  Speaker. 

The  Proprietary  party  in  the  Assembly  sent  an  address  to  the  Gov- 
ernor, asking  that  the  procedure  in  legislation  be  according  to  the  usual 
method  as  authorized  in  the  charter.  To  this  Governor  Fletcher  replied 
in  a  very  plain  letter,  stating  that  Penn's  charter  had  been  superceded 
by  the  commission  given  to  him,  and  that  "These  Laws  and  that  model 
of  government  is  dissolved  and  at  an  end ;  you  must  not  halt  between 
two  opinions.  The  King's  power  and  Mr.  Penn's  must  not  come  into 
the  scales  together." 

The  Assembly  soon  realized  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  accept 
the  inevitable  and  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  Crown,  as  expressed  by 
the  Governor.  The  Governor  wished  to  have  passed  the  bill  of  supply, 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  were  anxious  to  have  the  existing 
laws  confirmed.  Both  argued  over  these  matters  until  the  "Petition  of 
Right,"  after  many  revisions  in  the  copies  sent  to  the  Governor,  and 
many  amendments,  was  accepted  by  the  Governor,  and  authorized  to  be 
in  force  "until  their  Majesties'  pleasure  should  be  further  known."  The 
Assembly  then  passed  the  "Bill  of  Supply" — which  was  an  assessment 
of  one  penny  per  pound  upon  the  value  of  personal  estates,  and  six 
shillings  per  head  upon  all  who  were  not  rated  otherwise,  the  purpose  of 
the  funds  thus  raised  was  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
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and  to  meet  the  extra  expenses  to  which  the  government  of  New  York  had 
been  put  in  carrying  on  the  war  against  France. 

The  "Petition  of  Right"  covered  eighty-five  of  the  laws  which  had 
been  in  force  from  the  time  of  the  charter  and  the  Frame  of  Government, 
including  some  of  the  later  laws.  (A  complete  copy  of  this  petition  is 
found  in  the  Duke  of  Yorke's  Book  of  Laws,  188-220). 

The  Assembly  was  dissolved  by  the  Governor  on  June  i,  1693.  A 
few  days  after  this  time  the  Governor  returned  to  New  York,  leaving 
William  Markham  in  charge  of  the  government  as  Lieutenant-Governor. 
The  first  meeting  of  the  Council  at  which  Markham  presided  was  held 
at  his  house  in  Philadelphia,  on  June  3,  1693.  At  this  meeting  the 
sheriflf  of  Philadelphia,  John  Claypoole,  was  ordered  to  publish  the  new 
laws  and  the  "Petition  of  Right,"  with  a  list  of  the  laws  therein  con- 
tained.    This  was  immediately  done. 

Note — One  of  the  important  charters  granted  by  William  Penn  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  this  chapter  was  that  which  was  given  to 
Francis  Daniel  Pastorius,  and  others,  on  May  30,  1691,  incorporating  the 
"German  Towne  in  the  County  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  province  of  Pen- 
silvania."  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  was  by  this  charter  made  the  first 
bailiff.  Germantown  was  first  taken  up  by  Pastorius  in  1683,  ^^d  the 
town  proper  contained  2,750  acres.  The  Germans  who  came  to  this 
settlement  were  from  the  Palatinate  of  Cresheim  and  Crefelt. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

END  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  FLETCHER 

UNDER  THE  CROWN  OF  ENGLAND. 

After  the  departure  of  Governor  Fletcher,  William  Markham,  as 
Lieutenant-Governor  took  charge  of  the  government.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  at  v^rhich  he  presided  was  held  on  June  5,  1693.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  11  a  matter  was  brought  up  by  several 
of  the  members  in  reference  to  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  Philadelphia,  made  on  July  4,  upon  a  presentment  of  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  gives  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the 
"Quaker  City"  at  this  time.  The  record  of  this  as  given  in  the  Colonial 
Records  reads  like  some  of  the  records  of  South  Carolina  at  a  later 
period.     The  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury  were  against 

The  tumultuous  gatherings  of  the  negroes  of  the  towne  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  first 
dayes  of  the  weeke,  ordering  the  Constables  of  Philadelphia,  or  anie  other  person 
whatsoever,  to  have  power  to  take  up  negroes,  male  or  female,  whom  they  should  find 
gadding  abroad  on  the  said  first  dayes  of  the  week,  without  a  tickett  from  their  Mr. 
or  Mris.  or  not  in  their  Compa,  or  to  carry  them  to  goal,  there  to  remain  that  night,  & 
that  without  meat  or  drink,  &  to  Cause  them  to  be  publickly  whipt  next  morning,  with 
39  Lashes,  well  Laid  on,  on  their  bare  backs,  for  which  their  sd.  Mr.  or  Mris.  should 
pay  isd  to  the  wripper  att  his  deliverie  of  ym  to  yr  Mr.  or  Mris.  &  that  sd  order 
should  be  Confirmed  by  the  Lievt.  Governor  and  Council. 

The  Lievt.  Governor  &  Councill  Looking  upon  sd  presentment  to  proceed  upon 
good  grounds,  &  the  ordr  of  Court  to  be  reasonable  &  for  the  benefit  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  towne  of  Philadelphia,  &  that  it  will  be  the  means  to  prevent  further  mischiefs 
that  might  ensue  upon  such  disorders  of  negroes,  doe  ratifie  &  confirme  the  same,  & 
all  persons  are  required  to  putt  the  sd  ordr  in  execu'n.     (Col.  Rec,  I,  380-381.) 

This  law  in  relation  to  negroes  "gadding  abroad,"  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Provincial  Council,  is  similar  to  one  which  was  in  force  in 
South  Carolina  and  many  of  the  Southern  States  previous  to  the  Civil 
War.  The  author  has  in  his  possession  a  copper  medal,  which  every 
negro  "gadding  abroad"  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  was  obliged  to 
have  in  his  possession.  If  he  did  not  have  this  medal,  he  was  arrested 
and  put  in  jail,  where  he  remained  until  he  was  reclaimed  by  his  master. 

During  the  time  of  Fletcher's  absence  from  the  province,  owing  to  the 
troubles  with  the  French  and  the  Indians  in  New  York,  which  kept  him 
in  that  colony,  Markham  received  many  letters  from  him  in  regard  to 
the  situation  in  Pennsylvania,  and  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  quota  of  the 
province  for  carrying  on  the  war  with  France.  In  a  letter  which  was 
read  in  Council  on  August  8,  he  recommends  the  keeping  of  the  peace, 
and  asks  all  who  are  in  charge  of  afTairs  to  "behave  yourselves  wt  pru- 
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dence,  moderatn  and  justice,"  and  says,  "If  there  be  any  urgent  necessitie 
for  my  presence  to  assert  their  maties  interest,  and  confirme  the  peace 
&  quiet  of  the  subject,  I  shall  be  readie  to  come  amongst  you  att  all  times 
when  their  maties  other  affairs  in  the  frontiers  of  this  province  will  give 
me  Leave.     I  confide  much  in  your  care." 

Several  of  the  articles  in  this  letter  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  taxes 
which  Fletcher  was  anxious  to  have  collected,  and  which  was,  in  all  of 
his  letters,  the  chief  purpose  for  his  communications.  He  says :  "You 
know  there  is  no  Revenue  fixed  for  support  of  ye  maties  government; 
How  my  time  &  patience  was  wasted  the  Last  assembly  to  no  purpose. 
I  do  now  desire  yor  advice  in  the  calling  of  an  assembly,  if  it  may  be 
Convenient,  this  fall,  &  that  you  doe  use  yor  Interests  to  procure  such 
Representatives  as  may  be  best  affected  to  their  maties  government." 
A  favorable  House  of  Representatives  is  no  new  thing  in  American  polit- 
ical affairs.  This  subject  of  taxes  for  war  purposes,  which  later  caused 
so  much  trouble  in  the  province,  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and 
bitterness  during  the  entire  period  of  Fletcher's  administration.  The 
Council  and  the  Assembly  were  both  divided. 

Governor  Fletcher  had  attempted  to  overcome  the  position  of  the 
Quaker  element  in  the  Assembly,  as  his  successors  in  the  government  of 
the  province  did  in  later  years,  by  saying  that  the  money  which  was 
raised  in  Pennsylvania  would  not  be  used  for  war  purposes,  but  be  used 
for  paying  salaries,  feeding  and  clothing  the  Indians,  etc.  He  had  said : 
"Your  money  shall  be  converted  to  these  uses  &  shall  not  be  dipt  in  blood. 
The  monie  raised  there  for  the  support  of  the  govermt  shall  be  imployed 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  which  doe  give  you  protection,"  and 
then  he  had  gone  on  to  argue  the  matter  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
He  said:  "I  would  have  you  Consider  the  walls  about  yor  gardens  & 
orchards ;  yor  doors  &  Locks  of  yor  houses ;  Mastiff  doggs  and  such  other 
things  as  you  make  use  of  to  defend  yor  goods  &  propertie  agt  theeves  & 
robbers  are  the  same  Courses  that  their  maties  take  for  their  forts,  gar- 
risons &  Souldiers  &c.  to  secure  their  kingdoms  and  provinces,  &  you 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  their  subjects.  I  speake  the  more  to  this  matter 
becaus  I  have  their  matie's  Command,  which  Lyes  now  before  you." 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  400). 

But,  all  of  these  arguments  had  been  of  little  avail  in  the  Assembly 
of  1693,  and  when  the  Assembly  of  1694,  which  was  called  for  April  2, 
met  on  the  loth,  and  was  informed  by  a  letter  from  Governor  Fletcher 
that  he  could  not  be  present,  and  adjourning  the  body  until  May  i,  the 
matter  of  taxes  and  everything  else  was  made  the  subject  of  dispute. 
By  the  permission  the  members  of  the  Assembly  remained  in  Philadel- 
phia for  a  day,  to  wait  for  the  members  which  were  coming  from  New 
Castle  by  water.     They  made  good  use  of  this  time  by  preparing  a  list 
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of  grievances,  which  were  presented  by  the  Speaker,  David  Lloyd,  when 
the  Assembly  met  with  the  Council  on  the  nth  of  May  to  be  adjourned. 

These  grievances  had  to  do  with  the  Catalogue  of  Laws,  which  had 
been  passed  at  the  last  Assembly,  the  omission  of  some  of  the  laws  and 
the  raising  of  money  by  taxation.  The  last  section  states:  "That  the 
monie  granted  to  be  raised  the  Last  Assembly  for  the  support  of  this 
government  may  be  accordinglie  Imployed  to  the  use  it  was  intended, 
&  that  an  accompt  thereof  be  given  att  the  next  Sitting  of  Assembly, 
according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  act  and  the  makers  thereof." 

When  the  Lieutenant-Governor  requested  the  Speaker  to  present  this 
remonstrance  to  the  Governor  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Assembly,  he 
replied  that  he  had  orders  from  the  House  to  present  the  paper,  but  none 
to  take  it  back.  Markham  then  adjourned  the  Assembly  to  meet  on 
May  22, 

On  the  23d  or  May,  the  Governor  appeared  before  the  Assembly  and 
delivered  an  address  in  which  he  stated  the  causes  of  his  not  being 
present  when  the  Assembly  met  the  month  before.  Among  these  was 
the  desertion  of  the  Five  Nations  to  the  French  interest,  and  the  danger 
of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  joining  this  "fatal  Confederacie."  This 
matter  of  vital  importance  to  England  had  taken  him  to  Albany.  He 
spoke  of  the  desertion  of  the  farms  along  the  frontier  of  New  York,  and 
then  praised  what  New  Jersey  had  done  for  the  defence  of  New  York 
in  sending  both  men  and  money  at  this  time  of  need.  He  then  takes  up 
the  matter  of  Pennsylvania's  part  in  this  war,  saying:  "Gentl.  I  consider 
yor  principles  that  you  will  not  Carie  arms  nor  Levie  monie  to  make 
warr,  though  for  your  own  defence.  Yet  I  hope  you  will  not  refuse  to 
feed  the  Hungrie  and  Cloath  the  Naked.  My  meaning  is  to  supply  those 
Indian  nations  wich  (with)  such  necessaries  as  may  influence  them  to  a 
Continuance  of  their  friendship  to  those  provinces."  (Col.  Rec,  I,  408- 
409). 

Governor  Fletcher  then  said  that  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  their 
grievances,  and  to  redress  them  so  far  as  liberty  and  "propertie"  (pro- 
priety?) would  permit. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  history  to  go  over  all  of  the  many  griev- 
ances which  were  presented  to  the  Governor  by  the  Assembly.  They 
are  most  interesting,  at  least,  in  showing  the  attitude  of  the  House  to 
the  Governor. 

On  the  afternoon  of  May  29,  the  Governor  requested  the  Speaker  and 
all  of  the  members  of  the  House  to  met  with  him  in  the  Council.  He 
then  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  necessity 
of  having  the  "Bill  of  Supply"  passed  by  them  in  some  form : 

The  Indians  of  the  five  nations  are  a  Barrier  and  Defence  to  you  &  all  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  on  this  main;  four  saftie  and  interest  is  Concerned;  they  are  poor  and 
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naked;  and  in  this  time  of  warr  have  Lost  the  Libertie  of  hunting  which  is  their  onlie 
support.  They  are  objects  of  yor  charitie.  I  judged  it  so  reasonable  a  demand  as 
could  not  admitt  of  delay.  I  sent  you  the  minuts  of  my  Last  Conference  with  them  for 
yor  satisfacon,  whereby  you  may  see  that  although  they  are  brought  verie  Low  and 
discouraged,  yet  not  so  farr  gone  as  to  be  past  retreive;  I  know  but  two  methods  to  be 
used  with  these  heathen;  they  are  to  be  held  by  Love  and  fear.  I  have  been  plain  with 
them,  and  given  one  Hundred  dayes  to  Consider  of  their  answer  from  the  time  of  my 
Last  Conference,  then  I  intend  to  meet  them  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  presents 
in  the  other. 

He  then  asks  for  a  present  to  be  given  to  these  Indians 

In  the  name  of  the  province  of  Pennsilvania  &  Countrie  of  Newcastle.  .  .  .  This 
I  take  to  be  the  onlie  way  left  att  present  to  prevent  the  Indians  falling  off,  and  all  the 
Calamities  that  will  attend  it  in  this  province,  as  well  as  the  rest;  you  have  not  yet 
regarded  it,  for  ought  I  can  learn. 

Governor  Fletcher,  whatever  may  have  been  his  faults,  had  a  com- 
plete realization  of  what  the  hostility  of  the  Five  Nations  meant,  not 
only  to  the  province  of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on 
the  American  Continent.  There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  an  alliance 
of  the  Five  Nations  with  the  Algonquin  allies  of  the  French  power,  at 
this  time,  would  have  resulted  in  the  complete  destruction  of  all  of  the 
English  settlements,  and  that  the  struggling  settlements  on  the  Dela- 
ware would  have  been  among  the  first  to  be  blotted  out.  Fletcher  real- 
ized in  1694  what  Conrad  Weiser  realized  in  the  next  century,  when 
France  and  Great  Britain  were  again  trying  to  gain  the  friendship  of 
the  Iroquois  Confederation.  Both  of  these  nations  knew  that  the  Iro- 
quois held  the  balance  of  power  in  any  conflict  between  them. 

The  Governor  then  said:  "You  have  the  Queen's  Letter  Comanding 
assistance  to  New  York,  which  ought  to  have  greater  force  than  my 
arguments:  I  expected  her  Maties  Comands  would  have  so  far  pre? 
vailed.  The  originall  was  shown  to  the  last  Assemblie,  which  I  sup- 
pose may  be  entered  in  yor  books,  or  a  Copie  thereof  upon  the  file  with 
yor  Clark.  I  had  no  positive  ansr  from  them,  &  expect  one  from  you." 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  464). 

The  next  day  the  Governor  sent  William  Clark  to  the  Assembly, 
asking  that  a  reply  be  made  to  his  request  of  the  day  before.  After  some 
delay  the  Assembly  finally  sent  word  that  they  had  passed  a  bill  similar 
to  the  one  of  the  year  before,  but  with  the  proviso  added  that  the  rev- 
enue raised  should  go  to  the  payment  of  200  pounds  each  to  William 
Markham  and  Thomas  Lloyd  for  their  services  as  Deputy  Governors  of 
the  province. 

As  soon  as  this  bill  was  read  by  the  Governor  he  declared  that  it 
could  not  become  a  law,  as  he  could  not  levy  money  for  any  other  pur- 
poses than  those  authorized  by  their  Majesties,  and  that  if  they  wanted 
to  favor  Markham  and  Lloyd,  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  raise  the 
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money  as  requested  in  the  Queen's  letter  for  the  protection  of  the  fron- 
tiers of  New  York,  and  then  ask  that  out  of  this  there  be  allowed  the 
amount  for  Markham  and  Lloyd.  The  Assembly  on  the  9th  of  June 
sent  a  letter  of  remonstrance  to  the  Governor,  which  so  angered  him 
that  he  demanded  the  presence  of  the  whole  House  of  Representatives 
before  him.     He  then  addressed  them,  saying: 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  now  satt  nineteen  days  without  the  Least  Consideration  of 
their  Maties  Service  in  the  Securitie  of  the  province;  you  have  applied  the  first  part  of 
your  time  in  the  searching  for  grievances,  which  will  all  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  yor 
owne  weakness  in  not  redressing  ym  by  the  due  course  of  the  Laws,  there  not  being 
one  of  the  foure  you  took  such  pains  to  hunt  for  but  must  reflect  upon  yor  proprietor  or 
yourselves. 

The  then  states  what  bills  he  had  allowed  to  pass,  and  what  bills  he 
had  refused  to  approve,  and  then  says  of  the  "Money  Bill" : 

And  you  wold  by  this  bill  give  a  certain  sum  of  400  lb.  to  those  two  gentl,  who 
never  acted  by  Imediate  Commission  from  the  Crown,  and  Leave  the  uncertain  frag- 
ment for  the  support  of  the  government,  which,  according  to  the  measure  of  yor  Late 
allottment,  will  not  amount  to  100  lb.  st. ;  I  am  apt  to  believe  to  nothing. 

Now  Gentl.  finding  no  prospect  of  yor  Inclinations  for  their  Maties  service  or  your 
owne  saftie,  I  think  fitt  to  dissolve  this  present  assemblie,  and  you  are  hereby  dis- 
solves.   (Col.  Rec,  I,  471-472.) 

This  was  the  last  official  act  of  Governor  Fletcher.  The  administra- 
tion of  the  province  under  the  Crown  was  no  more  of  a  success  in  bring- 
ing peace  and  quietness  to  the  warring  factions  in  it,  than  had  been  the 
previous  administrations  under  the  Deputy  Governors  of  William  Penn. 
The  Quaker  element  which  was  opposed  to  war  with  swords  and  guns, 
seemed  to  be  most  heartily  in  favor  of  war  with  words  and  on  paper. 
Anglo-Saxon  civilization  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as  that  on  the  Dela- 
ware was  in  danger,  and  these  warring  factions  saw  nothing  but  the 
petty  things  which  entered  into  their  personal  grievances.  William 
Penn  was  faced  by  a  condition  in  government  which  no  theory,  however 
good,  could  blot  out. 

Notes — Market  Place :  Watson,  in  his  Annals  (I,  362-364)  gives  a 
sketch  of  the  "Marker  Houses"  in  Philadelphia,  commencing  with  the 
first  market  house  in  1709.  I  have  not  noticed,  however,  in  his  historical 
notes  any  full  reference  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  market  in 
Philadelphia,  which  were  passed  by  the  Provincial  Council,  under  Gov- 
ernor Markham,  in  1693.  This  is  of  interest.  The  record  of  this  action 
reads:  "It  was  this  day  (October  ist,  1693),  by  the  Lievt  Governor,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Councill,  agreed.  That  the  Regulaon  of  the  market  of 
Philadelphia  should  be  as  follows.  Viz. : 

"i.  That  the  place  for  the  markett  be  in  the  High-street,  wher  the 
second  street  Crosses  it,  and  in  no  other  place. 
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"2.  That  the  market  be  keept  there  two  dayes  in  the  week  weeklie, 
viz. :  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 

"3.  That  all  sorts  of  provisions  brought  to  this  town  for  sale,  viz. : 
flesh,  fish,  tame  foull,  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  herbs,  fruits  &  roots,  &c.,  be 
sold  in  the  aforesaid  market-place ;  And  in  case  anie  of  the  aforesaid  pro- 
visions should  come  to  the  town  of  Philadelphia  on  other  dayes  that  are 
not  market  dayes,  yet  that  they  be  sold  in  the  market,  under  the  same 
Circumstances,  regulaons  &  forfeitures  as  upon  the  dayes  on  which  the 
market  is  appointed ;  and  in  Case  anie  of  the  sd  provisions  be  exposed 
to  sale  in  anie  other  place  in  this  town  than  sd  markett,  they  shall  be 
forfeited,  the  one  half  to  the  poor  of  Philadelphia,  the  other  half  to  the 
Clark  of  the  markett. 

"4.  That  the  market  begin  and  be  opened  att  the  ringing  of  the  bell, 
which  shall  be  rung  from  the  first  day  of  the  2nd  mon  aprill,  to  the  first 
day  of  7ber,  between  the  hours  of  six  &  seven,  and  from  the  first  day  of 
7ber  to  the  first  day  of  Aprill,  between  the  hours  of  eight  &  nine,  and  in 
case  anie  of  the  aforsd  provisions,  or  anie  sort  of  marketting  be  sold 
(flesh  excepted)  befor  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  unles  it  be  for  his  Excellie 
the  Governor  Chief,  or  Lievt  Governor,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited,  one 
half  to  the  poor,  the  other  half  to  the  Clark  of  the  markett. 

"5.  That  no  person  cheapen  or  buy  anie  of  the  afore  mentioned  pro- 
visions by  the  way  as  it  comes  to  the  market,  upon  the  forfeiture  of  the 
same,  besides  the  forfeiture  of  six  shillings,  both  to  the  buyer  &  seller, 
one  half  to  the  poor,  and  the  other  half  to  the  Clark  of  the  markett. 

"6.  That  no  Hucksters  (or  persons  that  sll  again)  shall  buy  or 
cheapen  anie  of  the  aforementioned  provisions  untill  it  hath  been  two 
hours  in  the  markett  after  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  upon  forfeiture  of  the 
same  &  six  shillings,  one  half  to  the  poore  and  the  other  half  to  the  dark 
of  the  markett. 

"7.  That  the  Clark  of  the  markett  shall  and  may  receive  for  all  Cattle 
killed  for  the  market,  six  pence  per  head ;  For  everie  sheepe.  Calf  or 
Lamb,  Two  pence  per  head ;  for  everie  hogg  or  shoat  brought  to  the 
markett,  or  cutt  outt  for  sale  there,  three  pence ;  and  that  nothing  shall 
be  paid  for  what  the  countrie  people  bring  to  town  readie  killed. 

"8.  That  the  Clark  of  the  markett  shall  &  may  receive  for  sealing 
of  weights  &  measures  one  pennie  for  each,  great  &  small. 

"Lastlie.  That  all  persons  Concerned  shall  duelie  pay  to  the  Clark  of 
the  markett  the  severall  Rates,  ffes  &  forfeitures  aforesd,  &  that  hee 
shall  from  time  to  time  deliver  to  the  overseers  of  the  poore  their  parts 
threof ;  and  that  all  Justices  of  the  peace,  sheriffs.  Constables,  and  other 
officers,  be  aiding  and  assisting  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  Given 
att  Philadelphia,  the  first  day  of  October,  1693."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  391-392). 
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This  market  law  of  1693  ^s  a  history  in  itself,  as  it  reveals  many  of 
the  business  customs  of  the  period,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  the  settle- 
ments about  Philadelphia,  from  which  these  supplies  for  the  market 
came.  The  people  in  Philadelphia  were  buying  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago,  just  about  the  same  sorts  of  "market  stuff"  as  they  arc 
buying  to-day. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE   RETURN   OF   THE   PROVINCE  TO    WILLIAM   PENN— 

MARKHAM'S  FRAME  OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  1696. 

Through  the  influence  of  his  many  friends  at  Court,  and  the  disap- 
proval of  all  charges  of  disloyalty,  William  Penn  was  restored  to  the 
favor  of  William  and  Mary,  who,  on  the  20th  day  of  August,  1694,  issued 
letters  patent  restoring  the  "Province  of  Pennsilvania,  the  Country  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  Territories  and  tracts  of  Land  depending  thereon  in 
America"  to  "our  trusty  and  well  beloved  William  Penn."  And,  in  the 
same  document,  the  commission  which  was  granted  to  Benjamin 
Fletcher,  as  Captain-General  and  Governor  in  Chief  of  this  province  is 
"hereby  declared  void."  In  the  introduction  to  these  letters  patent,  it 
is  stated  that  the  misgovernment  of  the  province  which  led  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Governor  P'letcher,  "and  the  absence  of  the  proprietor," 
which  led  to  the  "disorder  and  confusion,"  and  thus  endangered  the  loss 
of  the  province  to  the  Crown  of  England,  had  been  remedied  by  Penn's 
assurance  that  he  will  take  care  of  the  government  and  provide  for  its 
safety  and  security.  Nothing  is  said  in  this  document  concerning  Penn's 
suspected  disloyalty  to  the  Crown. 

As  Penn  was  unable  to  leave  England  for  many  reasons,  at  this  time, 
he  appointed  William  Markham  as  Governor,  with  John  Goodson  and 
Samuel  Carpenter  as  assistants.  The  commissions  for  all  of  these  were 
made  out  at  Bristol,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1694.  The  reason  given 
for  the  appointment  of  these  two  assistants,  as  given  in  the  commission 
to  them,  is  stated  as  being  due  to  "the  state  of  the  province  and  his 
(Markham's)  frequent  indisposition." 

On  the  26th  of  March,  1695,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  Governor 
Markham  took  the  oath  of  office,  and  the  various  other  tests  and  oaths, 
and  then  published  the  letters  patent  of  William  and  Mary,  restoring  the 
province  to  Penn,  which,  he  said,  "will  be  the  last  act  you  can  doe  as 
their  Maties  Councill  under  His  Excellie  Governor  flfetcher." 

In  his  commission,  Markham  is  urged  "in  all  things  to  govern  accord- 
ing to  the  known  Laws  &  usages  thereof,  with  the  advice  and  Consent  of 
both,  or  one  of  them"  (the  assistants).     (Col.  Rec,  I,  472-475), 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Council  under  William  Markham,  as 
Penn's  Governor  of  the  returned  province,  was  held  on  April  23.  The 
members  of  the  Council  present  were  Samuel  Carpenter,  Samuel  Rich- 
ardson, Anthony  Morris,  David  Lloyd,  Caleb  Pusey,  George  Maris,  John 
Donaldson,  John  Williams  and  Richard  Halliwell. 
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At  the  meeting  on  May  22,  the  Governor  ordered  all  of  the  Represen- 
tatives to  resolve  themselves  into  a  grand  committee  to  inspect  and 
revise  the  laws  of  the  province,  repealing  those  which  should  not  be 
continued  and  adding  new  laws,  by  preparing  bills  for  the  same,  where 
such  were  needed.  This  "Grand  Committee"  made  a  report  on  May 
25,  by  presenting  a  bill  relating  to  the  model  for  the  new  government, 
which  was  read  once.  This  bill  was  debated  on  the  27th,  but  was  not 
agreed  upon.  On  the  28th  this  bill  was  laid  aside  because  the  members 
could  not  come  to  any  agreement  about  it,  and  the  Governor  then  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  one  member  from  each  county  to  consider  a 
new  frame  of  government,  and  to  report  in  the  afternoon.  This  com- 
mittee consisted  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  of  Philadelphia ;  William  Biles,  of 
Bucks  ;  David  Lloyd,  of  Chester;  Richard  Halliwell,  of  New  Castle  ;  John 
Brinkloe,  of  Kent,  and  William  Clark,  of  Sussex.  In  the  afternoon  this 
committee  reported  that  they  were  not  able  to  agree  upon  a  new  frame, 
upon  which  the  Governor  continued  the  committee  to  meet  with  him  the 
next  day,  and  to  report  what  had  been  done.  The  next  day,  May  29, 
the  committee  reported  again  that  they  could  not  agree,  after  all  the 
time  and  pains  spent  in  trying  to  come  to  an  understanding.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  told  them  that  the  whole  matter  of  a  change  in  the  Frame  of 
Government  had  been  taken  up  at  their  own  request,  and  that  they  did 
not  seem  able  to  carry  out  what  they  themselves  had  suggested.  He  then 
took  up  the  matter  concerning  the  quota  of  men  and  the  supplies  asked 
for  by  Governor  Fletcher  in  his  letter  of  April  15 — this  was  for  eighty 
men  and  officers,  with  arms  and  ammunition  and  pay  for  one  year.  (Col. 
Rec,  I,  487).  The  entire  body  of  Representatives  then  went  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  reported  the  next  day  that  the  matter  was  of 
such  importance  that  it  should  not  be  decided  without  the  considera- 
tion of  it  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  could  not  meet  until  the  9th  of 
September.  To  this  the  Governor  replied :  "Gentl.  You  are  my  wit- 
nesses that  I  have  done  my  dutie  ;  Onlie  wish  that  this  your  delay  may 
not  to  be  taken  for  a  deniall.  The  Consequences  whreof  may  prove  verie 
fatall  to  us  all.  And  desired  they  would  Consider  further  before  they 
resolved." 

It  was  then  resolved  that  the  Assembly  meet  at  Philadelphia  by  order 
of  the  Governor  on  September  9  next.     Upon  which  the  Governor  said : 

Gentl.,  You  know  yt  in  their  Maties  Lres  (letters)  patents  for  restoring  Mr.  penn 
to  his  governmt  it's  said,  That  he,  the  sd  Mr  penn,  Has  given  yr  Maties  good  assur- 
ance that  hee  will  take  care  soe  farr  as  in  him  Lyes  to  secure  the  province.  What 
will  you  advise  me  in  this  case  about  securing  ye  same  agt  anie  attempts  that  may  be 
made  upon  us  by  our  enemies?  will  you  be  willing  yt  if  an  enemie  should  assault  us 
I  should  defend  you  by  force  of  armes? 
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Some  answered  that  they  would,  and  others  that  this  should  be  left 
to  each  one  to  decide  for  himself. 

&  yt  Governor  penn's  instryctions  yrin  (therein)  must  be  followed,  and  it  being 
his  business  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.     (Col.  Rec,  I,  488.) 

The  General  Assembly  met  on  September  9,  1695,  at  which  time  the 
Governor  informed  the  members  that  the  first  thing  to  do  was  to  "answer 
the  Late  Queen's  Letter,  &  when  that  is  done  &  the  Ice  broken,  all  other 
things  will  be  easie."  He  then  informed  them  that  one  of  the  chief 
things  to  be  decided  was  the  method  of  preparing  and  passing  bills — 
that  they  were  in  every  sense  the  representatives  of  the  people  who  had 
elected  them.  He  closed  his  remarks,  saying:  "I  pray  God  direct  you 
that  what  you  may  doe  may  be  to  his  glory,  the  king's  honour,  &  the 
saftie  of  this  poore  province." 

The  next  day  Edward  Shippen  appeared  before  the  Council,  as  the 
Speaker  who  had  been  chosen.  The  Governor  then  had  the  secretary 
read  the  letters  patent  restoring  Penn's  government,  the  commission  to 
Governor  Markham  and  his  two  assistants,  and  then  the  Queen's  letter 
and  the  correspondence  of  Governor  Fletcher  in  relation  to  the  quota  of 
men  and  money  asked  for.  The  Council  and  the  Assembly  was  then 
constituted  a  committee  of  the  whole  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
matter. 

The  next  day  (the  nth)  the  committee  reported  that  "they  might 
proceed  to  legislacon  wtout  promulgacon  of  bills,  (as  was  usuall  by  the 
Late  Charter)  Considering  the  present  emergencie,"  and  that  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  as  well  as  the  Assembly,  were  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  that  the  power  of  preparing  and  proposing  bill  to  be 
passed  as  laws  be  in  the  Council  and  the  Assembly.  They  also  agreed 
that  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Governor  meet  with  a  committee  of 
the  Assembly  to  consider  an  answer  to  the  Queen's  letter.  The  Gov- 
ernor then  appointed  two  members  from  each  county  for  this  purpose 
and  for  the  proposed  "Act  of  Settlement." 

On  September  ig.,  this  committee  made  a  report  in  writing,  in  which 
all  of  the  various  requests  of  Governor  Fletcher  are  referred  to,  and  it 
is  given  as  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  "that  all  monie  alreadie  raised 
or  att  this  time  intended  to  be  raised  for  support  of  governmt,  &  not 
expresslie  appointed  for  anie  other  particular  use,  ought  to  be  deemed  & 
taken  in  stead  of  the  assistance  required  from  this  governmt,  the  same 
being  an  ansr  to  the  Queen's  Letters,  soe  farr  as  in  Conscience  &  alilitie 
wee  can  Complie  therewith."  .  .  ,  "Then  all  the  members  Unanimous- 
lie  declared  that  it  was  their  design  to  raise  monie  for  the  King,  To  be 
made  use  of  as  hee  pleased." 

Pa. — 17 
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This  committee  also  made  a  report  in  writing  concerning  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  which  is  not  recorded  (Col.  Rec,  I,  488-492). 

The  next  day  these  reports  were  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the 
Council,  and  the  Governor  objected  to  several  paragraphs  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  and  ordered  that  the  members  of  the  Council  and  the 
members  of  the  Assembly  be  again  constituted  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  purpose  of  considering  an  answer  to  the  Queen's  letter 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

The  next  day  the  committee  reported  to  the  Governor  that  the  two 
bills  which  had  been  presented  to  him  both  met  with  the  approval  of 
the  members.  Governor  Markham  then  stated  that  these  bills  were 
placed  together  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  pass  one  without 
passing  the  other,  and  then  made  objection  to  the  form  of  both  of  them. 
After  some  discussion  the  Governor  said :  "Gentl.  You  Have  now  satt 
well  nigh  three  weeks  &  have  done  next  to  nothing;  The  onlie  thing  I 
called  you  for  was  to  answer  the  Queen's  letter,  &  his  Excellie  Governor 
Fletcher's  demands  yrupon.  I  have  oft  prest  you  to  it,  &  do  now  again." 
Upon  which  several  of  the  members  urged  the  Governor  to  pass  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  saying  that  this  bill  did  not  require  anything  more 
than  what  the  proprietor  had  granted  them.  To  which  the  Governor 
replied  that  he  could  not  "in  Honour  nor  Justice  to  the  proprietor,  pass 
this  bill  or  act  of  settlement,  nor  will  I." 

The  Governor  then,  in  language  almost  the  same  as  that  used  by 
Governor  Fletcher  at  a  previous  Assembly,  said:  "Since  there's  no 
Likliehood  of  obtaining  from  you  anie  ansr  to  the  Late  Queen's  Letter, 
nor  to  his  Excellie  Govr.  Fletcher's  Demands  thereupon,  Unless  He  enter 
upon  or  grant  you  a  Charter  of  privileges,  I  dissolve  you,  and  you  are 
hereby  dissolved."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  494-495). 

This  action  of  Governor  Markham  in  thus  arbitrarily  dissolving  the 
Assembly  filled  the  members  of  it  with  consternation.  They  looked 
upon  it  as  being  the  result  of  a  false  interpretation  of  what  they  had 
sought  to  do,  by  unanimous  action,  in  preparing  the  bills  on  the  King's 
subsidy  and  the  Act  of  Settlement. 

Governor  Markham  imitated  the  Royal  Governor  in  more  ways  than 
his  method  of  dissolving  the  Assembly,  as  he  selected  the  members  of  his 
new  Council,  not  according  to  the  previous  usages  of  the  charter,  but 
according  to  the  plan  of  Fletcher,  by  appointing  them  himself.  Edward 
Shippen,  the  Speaker  of  the  previous  Assembly,  who  was  to  occupy 
such  a  prominent  place  in  the  later  history  of  the  province,  was  selected 
as  ^  member  of  the  Council,  which  met  on  September  25,  when  the 
eight  members  were  sworn  in. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  28th  the  Governor  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  said,  after  telling  the  members  that  he  was  satisfied 
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as  to  the  loyalty  of  all  of  them  to  the  King  and  of  their  fidelity  to  the 
proprietor,  that  he  had  made  choice  of  them  for  his  Council,  "the  number 
of  which  is  not  to  exceed  Twelve  and  no  less  than  five  to  be  a  Quorum." 
He  then  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  King's  subsidy,  about  which 
Fletcher  had  again  written,  and  of  the  necessity  of  putting  the  province 
in  a  better  posture  of  defence  and  security,  both  of  which  matters  made 
it  necessary  for  the  calling  of  the  Assembly.  The  Council  unanimously 
advised  the  Governor  to  call  the  Assembly,  upon  which  he  issued  writs 
to  the  sheriffs  of  the  several  counties  for  an  election  of  representatives 
to  be  held  on  October  16,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  26th 
of  the  same  month. 

At  the  various  meetings  of  the  Council  in  October,  1696,  orders  were 
given  for  the  surveys  of  a  number  of  roads.  The  Assembly  met  on  the 
date  fixed  and  elected  John  Symcock,  of  Chester,  Speaker.  The  Gov- 
ernor told  the  Assembly  that  the  chief  reason  he  had  for  calling  the 
representatives  together  was  to  take  some  action  as  to  the  Queen's  letter, 
in  doing  something  for  the  protection  of  New  York,  especially  because 
when  the  government  was  returned  to  Penn,  "Hee  gave  his  Matie  good 
assurance  that  he  would  take  care  of  the  governmt  of  the  same,  &  would 
provide  for  the  saftie  &  security  thereof  all  that  in  him  Lay."  These  two 
matters  of  importance  made  the  call  of  the  Assembly  necessary,  as 
nothing  had  been  done  to  accomplish  either  of  these  purposes. 

While  the  Assembly  was  deliberating  upon  these  matters  the  Gov- 
ernor was  receiving  letters  from  Governor  Fletcher  urging  him  to  do 
something  for  the  protection  of  New  York.  At  last  Markham  called  the 
Speaker  and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  to  appear  before  him,  when 
he  delivered  an  address  which  is  full  of  information  as  to  political 
methods  of  the  period.     He  says,  in  his  introduction : 

Mr.  Speaker  &  you  Gentl.  of  the  assembly,  you  are  a  verie  silent  &  close  Assem- 
bly, which  I  believe  proceeds  from  some  jealousies  you  may  have  that  I  intend  to 
take  away  your  Charter.  Mr.  Goodson  relinquished  his  assistanceshipp  to  mee,  that 
Arthur  Cook  might  take  it  up,  by  presenting  to  mee  a  Commission  from  the  propri- 
etor to  me,  which  hee  had  keept  hid  from  mee  these  18  mo's  past,  &  wch  authorized 
me  to  act  according  to  Law  &  Charter,  &  by  another  to  Samll  Jennings  &  Arthur 
Cook,  to  be  my  assistants,  which  they  also  keept  hid  from  mee  the  Like  time. 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  him  say  that  the 
Charter  was  void. 

And  had  the  Commission  which  Mr.  Cook  now  presents  to  mee  from  the  propri- 
etor, which  authorizes  mee  to  act  by  Law  and  Charter,  been  the  first  presented  to  mee, 
I  could  not  even  by  it  have  acted  more  Charterallie  than  I  did  by  that  by  which  I  then 
&  now  act,  which  authorizes  mee  to  act  according  to  the  Laws  &  Usages.  (Col.  Rec., 
I,  505-506.) 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  John  Symcock,  then  presented  a  paper 
to  the  Governor,  in  reply  to  his  address,  in  which  he  says :  "To  the  Gov- 
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ernor  &  Councill.  Wheras,  the  Gor  has  been  pleased  to  conveen  us  by 
his  writts,  tho'  not  in  the  form  of  Charter,  as  wee  could  desire,  Wee 
have  obeyed  the  same  &  considered  what  he  has  laid  before  us.  Viz. :  an 
ansr  to  the  Late  Queen's  Letter,  &  or  proprietor's  promise  upon  his  res- 
toration to  his  governt.  And  wee  are  heartilie  &  Unanimouslie  willing 
&  ready  to  perform  or  duties  therein  so  farr  as  in  us  Lyes,  If  the  Gor 
wold  be  pleased  to  settle  us  in  or  former  Constituon  enjoyed  by  us  before 
this  governmt  was  comitted  to  Gor  fifletcher's  trust.  Signed  by  order  of 
the  assemblye."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  506). 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  two  members  of  the  Assembly 
came  to  inform  the  Governor  that  the  Assembly  desired  a  conference 
with  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  in  order  to  discover  some 
method  to  raise  the  money  as  requested  in  the  Queen's  letter,  and  to  "con- 
sider what  expedient  they  may  find  outt  to  secure  to  the  people  their 
Charter,  Liberties  &  privileges."  The  Governor  then  appointed  William 
Clark,  David  Lloyd,  John  Hill  and  Patrick  Robinson  to  meet  with  the 
committee  of  the  Assembly. 

The  joint  committee  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  made  its  report  to 
the  Governor  on  October  31,  1696,  stating  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  that  the  money  could  be  raised  in  answer  to  the  Queen's 
letter,  with  this  proviso,  "That  the  Gor,  att  the  request  of  the  assembly, 
will  be  pleased  to  pass  an  act  with  a  salvo  to  the  proprietor  &  the  people, 
and  that  hee  will  also  Issue  outt  writts  for  the  choosing  a  full  number  of 
representatives  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  first  mo.  next,  To  serve  in  pro- 
vinciall  Councill  &  Assemblie,  according  to  Charter,"  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  proprietor. 

On  the  3d  of  November  the  Governor  reported  to  the  Assembly  that 
he  had  prepared  a  frame  of  government  similar  to  the  charter  with  some 
amendments  and  alterations,  for  the  Assembly  to  act  upon.  On  the  7th 
the  Governor  presented  the  Assembly  with  five  bills,  the  first  of  which 
was  entitled,  "The  frame  of  the  government  of  ye  province  of  pennsil- 
vania  &  Territories  yrunto  belonging,"  and  the  second  bill  was  "an  act 
for  raising  One  penny  per  pound,  &c."  (Op.  cit.,  508).  On  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  these  two  bills,  which  had  passed  in  the  Assembly, 
were  read  three  times,  and  under  each  was  written  philad.  ye  7th  day  of 
9ber,  1696,  this  bill  being  three  times  read,  was  assented  to  by  ye  Gor 
&  Council,"  after  which  all  of  the  bills  were  signed  by  the  Governor  by 
"his  hand  &  Seal  of  ye  province." 

The  complete  copy  of  this  Frame  of  Government  of  1696  is  found  in 
the  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  I,  48-55,  and  in  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania, 
Fourth  Series,  I,  55-56.  This  "Act  of  Settlement,"  or  "Markham's 
Frame  of  Government."  made  a  number  of  changes  in  the  Frame  of 
Government  of  1683.     Two  members  of  Council  and  four  of  the  Assem- 
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bly  were  to  be  chosen  annually  from  each  county  on  the  loth  day  of 
March,  and  were  to  meet  in  General  Assembly  on  the  loth  of  May. 
They  were  to  serve  for  one  year.  Two-thirds  of  the  Council,  in  im- 
portant matters,  and  one-third  in  matters  of  less  importance,  consti- 
tuted a  quorum.  Both  houses  had  the  right  to  propose  bills,  which  were 
to  be  passed  by  both,  and  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  became 
laws — ^The  style  of  all  bills  was  to  be,  "By  the  Governor,  with  the  assent 
and  approbation  of  the  freemen  in  General  Assembly  met." 

The  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  proprietor  should  signify 
his  pleasure  of  changing  it  by  passing  some  other  similar  act  under  his 
own  hand.  Provided,  however,  that  neither  this  act  or  any  subsequent 
act  should  preclude  or  debar  the  inhabitants  of  the  province  from  enjoying 
all  of  the  rights  and  privileges  which  the  proprietor  and  his  heirs  for- 
merly granted  to  them.  The  diflference  between  this  frame  of  1696  and 
that  of  1683  can  best  be  seen  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  two  documents. 

After  the  signing  of  this  "Act  of  Settlement"  of  1696,  the  Governor 
dissolved  the  Assembly,  which  from  every  point  of  view  had  been  the 
most  succesful  and  business-like  which  had  been  held  in  the  province 
since  the  departure  of  William  Penn — twelve  years  previously  to  it. 
Markham,  by  granting  the  request  for  a  settlement  of  the  troublesome 
subject,  as  to  what  laws  were  really  in  force  after  the  many  changes  in 
the  government,  did  away  with  many  causes  of  friction  in  the  Assembly, 
and  in  the  Council,  as  well.  The  representatives  of  the  people  were 
now  chosen  by  the  people,  and  these  had  a  body  of  laws  which  they  had 
adopted  after  all  of  the  "mess"of  Fletcher's  administration. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 
TO   THE   CLOSE   OF   MARKHAM'S   ADMINISTRATION— 1699. 

When  the  Assembly  of  1697  met,  Governor  Markham  announced  to 
the  members,  who  appeared  with  their  Speaker,  John  Blunston,  of  Ches- 
ter :  "You  are  att  this  time  mett  together,  not  by  virtue  of  anie  writt  nor 
call  of  mine,  but  by  virtue  of  a  Law  made  by  yorselves,  or  by  yor  repre- 
sentatives Last  Sessions,  &  yrfor  I  have  the  Less  to  say  to  you." 
Then  came  the  usual  letter  from  Governor  Fletcher,  of  New  York,, 
thanking  him  for  the  money  which  had  been  sent  to  him  to  "feed  & 
cloathe  yr  Indians,"  and  then  asking  for  a  quota  of  eighty  men  and 
the  money  to  keep  them  for  one  year,  which  would  amount  to  2,000 
pounds  or  more.  The  actual  quota  of  men  needed  at  once  to  complete 
his  force  at  Albany  was  twenty-five,  with  enough  money  to  keep  them 
and  to  take  care  of  the  Indians,  etc. 

The  Governor  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Council  to  meet  with  a 
committee  of  the  Assembly  to  consider  what  should  be  done  about  this 
request. 

On  May  13,  William  Clark,  chairman  of  this  committee  made  a  report 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  300  pounds  which  had  been  sent  to  Gov- 
ernor Fletcher,  had  been  borrowed  about  six  months  previously  by  the 
Assembly,  at  interest,  and  that  this  had  not  yet  been  paid,  "Therfore, 
Considering  ye  Infancie  &  pvertie  of  this  governmt  which  also  Lyeth 
under  other  considerable  debts,  Wee  do  not  find  wee  are  capable  att 
psent  to  raise  any  more  money  for  yt  service,  which  wee  desire  or  Gor 
may  accordinglie  repsent,  with  or  readiness  to  observe  ye  king's  farther 
Comands,  according  to  or  religious  psuasions  &  abilities.  Signed  by 
ordr  of  ye  Comittee.  WILLIAM  CLARK,  Chairman." 

(Col.  Rec,  I,  520). 

This  report  was  unanimously  approved  by  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  was  so  endorsed  by  the  Speaker,  John  Blunston. 

Governor  Markham  then  had  the  law  of  1696,  relative  to  the  tax  of 
one  penny  per  pound,  read  by  the  secretary,  and  then  ordered  James 
Fox,  the  receiver  of  this  tax  to  appear  before  the  Council  with  the  ac- 
counts, and  then  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  these  ac- 
counts and  to  report  to  the  Council.  The  next  day  (May  14th)  this 
committee,  through  its  chairman,  William  Clark,  made  a  report  showing 
that  the  collector  had  received  356  pounds,  lis.  lod.,  and  that  a  number 
of  the  collectors  had  not  collected  the  tax  nor  sent  in  the  duplicates  of 
their  precincts.     Warrants  were  then  issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  various 
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counties  ordering  them  to  summons  the  collectors,  with  lists  of  the  de- 
linquents and  money  collected,  to  appear  before  the  Governor  and  the 
Council. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  law  of  1696  a  new  tax  law  was  passed  for  the 
speedy  collecting  of  the  arrears  of  the  assessment  of  1696.  The  Assem- 
bly at  this  session  passed  sixteen  laws,  of  which  eight  were  approved  by 
the  Governor  and  Council.  The  law  "For  the  Encouragement  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Post  Office"  (Law  No.  2)  is  of  interest,  as  it  makes  a  number 
of  changes  in  the  rates  of  postage  as  given  in  the  law  of  1693,  which 
established  a  "General  Post  Office"  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  request  of 
Andrew  Hamilton,  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Fletcher. 
Andrew  Hamilton  was  the  first  "Postmaster-General  in  these  parts"  by 
this  royal  commission  of  1693.  ^^  the  law  of  1693,  "All  forreign  Letters 
from  Europe,  the  West  Indies  or  any  part  beyond  the  seas"  were  charged 
two  pence  for  single  letters  and  four  pence  for  packets.  In  the  law  of 
1697,  the  charge  was  four  pence  for  both  single  and  letters  in  packets. 
The  rate  of  1693  between  Philadelphia  and  Boston  was  fifteen  pence ;  in 
1697  it  was  eighteen  pence.  The  law  of  1693  states:  "And  if  packets  of 
Letters  Lye  at  the  office  uncalled  for,  the  space  of  forty-eight  hours,  The 
post  master  then  sending  them  forth  to  the  respective  houses  of  the 
persons  to  whom  they  are  directed,  one  penny  more  for  every  such  letter 
or  packet."  This  section  is  not  contained  in  the  law  of  1697.  While 
referring  to  this  Post  Office  law  of  1693,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  mention 
in  connection  with  it  "The  Law  about  Ferries,"  which  was  passed  at 
the  same  time.  The  rates  of  ferriage  "between  the  falls  of  Delaware  & 
New  Castle"  were  as  follows :  "Over  Delaware  River  att  or  near  the  falls 
neer  Burlington,  two  pence  a  passenger ;  Four  pence  a  Head  for  oxen, 
bullocks.  Cows,  heifers,  horses  &  mares ;  and  one  penny  a  head  for  sheep 
and  hogs;  But  for  men  and  horse,  Loaden  or  unloaden,  six  pence;  Over 
Neshaminie,  one  penny  a  passenger  and  two  pence  for  a  horse.  If  swom, 
but  a  penny." 

"Over  Skuil-kill,  Two  pence  a  head  for  oxen,  bullocks.  Cows,  Heifers, 
Horses  &  Mares;  one  half  penny  a  head  for  Sheep  &  Hogs,  and  two 
pence  a  single  passenger."  ,  .  .  Over  Brandywine  or  Christeen,  two 
pence  a  passenger;  but  for  a  man  with  horse  loaden  or  unloaden  four 
pence,"  etc. 

These  rates  of  ferriage  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  postal 
rates,  as  there  was  no  charge  for  the  ferriage  of  the  "post" — meaning 
riders,  as  well  as  foot — at  any  of  the  ferries  within  the  province  and  the 
territories.  (These  postal  laws  are  given,  with  the  other  laws  of  1693 
and  1697,  in  "Charter  of  William  Penn  and  the  Laws  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,"  Harrisburg,  1879,  pages  221-262.  A  list  of  the  laws 
passed  by  the  Assembly  of  1697  is  given  in  Colonial  Records,  I,  525). 
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The  Assembly  of  1697  was  dissolved  by  the  Governor  on  May  24. 
From  this  time  until  the  arrival  of  William  Penn,  in  1699,  the  minutes 
of  the  Provincial  Council  and  of  the  Assembly  are  very  poorly  kept. 
There  is  a  break  in  the  Colonial  Records  from  the  time  of  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Assembly,  in  May,  1697,  un4:il  February  9,  1698,  when  Gov- 
ernor Markham  read  a  letter  from  William  Penn,  dated  September  5, 
1697,  concerning  the  reports  which  he  had  received  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  the  province.     This  letter  reads : 

Friends,  The  accusaons  of  one  sort,  &  the  reports  of  another  that  are  come  to 
England  agt  yor  governmt,  not  only  tend  to  or  ruin,  but  disgrace.  That  you  wink  at 
Scotch  trade  and  a  Dutch  one  too,  Receiving  European  goods  from  the  latter,  as  well 
as  suffering  yrs,  agt  the  Law  &  English  interest,  to  goe  to  the  other;  Also,  that  you 
doe  not  onlie  wink  att  but  Imbrace  pirats,  Shipps  and  men.  These  are  yor  accusaons, 
and  one  Era.  Jones  of  Philadelphia  has  Complained  of  them  to  Gor.  Nicholson,  becaus 
it  was  not  redrest  in  the  governmt.  The  Reports  are,  and  a  nameless  Lettr  is  come  to 
me  besides  from  Philadelphia  to  ye  same  purpose,  that  there  is  no  place  more  overrun 
with  wickedness,  Sins  so  very  Scandalous,  openly  Comitted  in  defiance  of  Law  and  Vir- 
tue: facts  so  foul,  I  am  forbid  by  Comon  modesty  to  relate  ym.  I  do  yrfore  desire  and 
charge  you,  the  Gor  &  Council  for  the  time  being,  to  issue  forth  some  act  or  acts  of 
state  forthwith  to  suppress  forbidden  trade  and  piracy,  and  also  the  groth  of  vice  and 
Looseness,  till  some  severer  Laws  be  made  agt  them:  And  I  do  hereby  charge  that  no 
License  be  granted  to  any  to  keep  publick  houses,  that  do  not  give  great  security  to 
keep  Civil  houses,  and  are  not  known  to  be  of  a  sober  Conversaon,  and  that  the  Courts 
of  Justice  in  each  County  have  the  approbaon,  if  not  the  Licensing  of  ym.  In  order  to 
prevent  such  acts  of  the  Lewdness  and  Idleness  as  are  too  often  seen  in  such  places; 
And  that  you  take  Care  that  Justice  be  Impartially  done  upon  transgressors,  that  the 
wrath  and  vengance  of  God  fall  not  upon  you  to  blast  your  so  very  flourishing  begin- 
ning. I  hasten  to  you  as  fast  as  ye  Complaints  here  agt  you  will  give  me  leave,  that 
make  my  presence  now  but  too  necessary.  Let  neither  base  gain  nor  a  byast  affection 
mak  you  partial  in  these  Cases,  but  for  my  sake,  yor  own  sakes,  but  above  all  for 
God's  sake,  Let  not  the  poor  province  Longer  suffer  under  such  grievous  and  offen- 
sive Imputations;  and  will  oblige  him  that  loves  you,  prays  for  you,  and  prays  to  be 
with  you,  and  is  with  true  Love  your  real  friend  &  affectionate  proprietary. 

WM.  PENN. 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  527-) 

This  letter  was  read  in  Council,  and  its  contents  were  strictly  in- 
quired into.  The  Governor  then  appointed  Samuel  Carpenter,  Joseph 
Growden  and  William  Clark  a  committee  to  further  consider  the  letter 
and  to  inquire  into  the  complaints  made  in  it,  and  to  report  to  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  Council  the  next  day. 

In  their  report  the  next  day,  the  committee  made  answer  to  each  of 
the  charges  made  in  Penn's  letter.  It  was  denied  that  the  Scotch  and 
Dutch  trade  could  be  in  any  way  charged  to  the  failure  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  courts  of  justice,  and  if  there  was  any  such  forbidden  trade  it 
was  due  to  the  connivance  or  neglect  of  Edward  Randolph's  officers,  who 
were  appointed  to  inspect  the  shipments  of  goods.  As  to  'Tmbracing  of 
pirats,"  it  was  stated :  "Wee  know  of  none  that  has  been  entertained 
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here,  unless  Chinton  &  Lassell,  with  some  others  of  Avery's  Crew,  that 
happened  for  a  smal  time  to  sojourn  in  this  place,  as  they  did  in  some  of 
the  neighboring  governments ;  but  as  soon  as  the  magistrats  in  Phila- 
delphia had  received  but  a  Copie  of  the  Lords  Justice's  proclamation,  gott 
all  that  were  here  apprehended,  &  would  have  taken  the  Care  &  Charge 
of  securing  ym  untill  a  Legal  Court  had  been  erected  for  their  trial,  or  an 
opportunity  had  presented  to  send  ym  to  England ;  but  before  that 
Could  be  effected,  they  broke  goal  &  made  their  escape  to  New  York, 
where  Hues  &  Crys  wer  sent  after  ym.  And  as  to  pirat's  shipps,  wee 
know  none  Harboured  or  ever  came  in  here,  much  Less  encouraged  by 
the  Gor  or  people,  who  as  it  is  well  known,  are  generally  sober  &  in- 
dustrious, &  never  advance  yr  estates  by  forbidden  trade,  piracie,  or 
other  ill  ways,  notwithstanding  what  is  suggested  by  or  enemies  to  the 
contrary."     (Op.  cit.,  528). 

This  was  the  golden  age  of  pirates  on  the  "Spanish  Main,"  and 
the  South  Atlantic  was  scourged  by  such  famous  pirates  as  Captain 
Kidd,  Lassell,  Blackbeard  and  many  others.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  the  ships  of  these  "sea-hawks"  frequented  the  Delaware  River  and 
carried  on  an  illicit  trade  with  various  allies.  But,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ofificers  of  the  provincial  government  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  this  forbidden  trade  with  these  outlaws.  In  the  slanderous  publi- 
cations, written  in  Philadelphia,  in  1703,  by  the  enemies  of  William  Penn 
and  his  government,  it  is  stated :  "These  Quakers  have  a  neat  way  of 
getting  money  by  encouraging  of  pirates  when  ^hey  bring  in  a  good  store 
of  gold,  so  that  his  government  hath  been  a  sure  retreat  for  that  sort  of 
people; — insomuch,  that  when  several  of  Avery's  men  were  here  the 
Quaking  justices  were  for  letting  them  live  quietly, — and  so  pirates  for 
the  most  part  have  been  set  at  liberty,  and  admitted  to  bail  one  after 
another;  nay,  on  the  very  frontiers  of  the  country,  (Lewistown)  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  (New  Castle)  a  whole  knot  of  them  are  settled 
securely."  (Watson,  I,  120-121).  Many  traditions  existed  in  the  early 
years  as  to  the  burial  of  great  quantities  of  gold  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  other  places.  All  of  these  tales  were  in  keeping  with  the 
stories  told  as  to  the  friendship  of  the  Quakers  with  the  pirates. 

As  to  the  growth  of  vice  in  the  province,  the  committee  reported : 
"Wee  cannot  but  owne  as  this  place  hath  growne  more  populous,  &  the 
people  increased.  Looseness  &  vice  Hath  also  Creept  in,  which  wee 
lament,  altho'  endeavours  have  been  used  to  suppress  it  by  the  care  & 
industry  of  the  magistrats  from  time  to  time,  offenders  Having  received 
deserved  &  exemplary  punishments,  according  to  Law."  This  condition 
is  blamed  upon  the  great  number  of  "Ordinaries,"  especially  in  Philadel- 
phia. The  committees  requested  the  Governor  and  Council  to  draw  up 
a  proclamation  to  suppress  the  forbidden  trade  with  the  Scotch  and 
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Dutch,  piracy,  vice,  etc.,  which  was  accordingly  done  on  the  12th  of 
February,  when  proclamations  were  sent  to  the  justices  of  the  six 
counties. 

Some  time  the  latter  part  of  April,  or  the  first  of  May,  Governor 
Markham  received  a  new  commission  making  him  Lieutenant-Governor, 
instead  of  "Governor  under  William  Penn,"  as  he  had  been.  This  com- 
mission, which  is  not  given  in  the  minutes  of  the  Council,  made  little, 
if  any,  change  in  the  powers  of  Markham. 

In  order  to  have  more  oversight  over  the  exportation  of  all  goods 
the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  appointed  Francis  Nicholson, 
Governor  of  Maryland,  as  the  commissioner  in  charge  of  the  provinces 
of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania  and  West  Jersey,  with  power  to  appoint 
judges,  registers,  marshals  and  advocates  for  the  Admiralty  Courts  of 
these  provinces.  In  accordance  with  his  power  as  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Markham  appointed  Matthew  Birch,  collector  of  customs  at  New 
Castle ;  John  Bewley,  at  Philadelphia ;  and  William  Massey,  at  Lewis. 
And  on  the  25th  of  March,  1698,  Edward  Randolph,  the  surveyor-general 
of  customs  in  America,  appointed  Matthew  Birch  as  surveyor  of  customs 
in  Pennsylvania.  He  later  appointed  Captain  John  Jewell  to  the  same 
position. 

The  Assembly  of  1698  met  on  the  loth  of  May,  as  usual,  at  which 
time  the  Governor  announced  the  reception  of  his  new  commission  from 
the  proprietor,  which  was  read  at  the  market  place.  As  before  stated, 
nothing  but  the  title  of  this  commission  is  recorded.  This  reads : 
"Commission.  William  Penn  to  William  Markham,  to  be  Lievt.  Gov- 
ernor." (Col.  Rec,  I,  546).  The  Assembly  elected  Phineas  Pemberton, 
of  Bucks,  as  Speaker.  The  only  matter  of  importance  which  was  trans- 
acted by  this  Assembly  was  the  passage  of  the  Act  for  Preventing  Frauds 
and  Regulating  Abuses  in  Trade  (Laws  of  Penna.,  268-276).  This  bill 
and  five  others  were  signed  and  sealed  by  the  Governor  on  May  31,  after 
which  the  Assembly  was  dismissed. 

The  extent  of  the  activities  of  the  pirates  at  this  time  is  shown  by 
the  complaint  which  was  made  to  the  Governor  and  Council  on  August 
9,  1699.  This  reads :  "Wee,  the  inhabitants  of  ye  Countie  of  New-castle, 
humbly  psent,  yt  whreas,  about  ye  end  of  Augt.,  1698,  a  Company  of 
pirats  To  ye  number  of  about  80  in  a  ship.  Came  wtin  the  Capes  of  Dela- 
ware, went  ashoar  &  plundered  ye  town  of  Lewis,  Carrying  away  what 
they  pleased,  &  had  a  design  to  come  to  ye  town  of  Newcastle  to  do  ye 
Like,  but  accidentalie  meeting  with  a  ship  in  ye  bay  which  brought 
passingers  from  Holland,  whom  they  forced  to  furnish  ym  wt  provisions 
&  other  necessaries,  otherwise  they  wold  have  seized  her ;  And  Likewise, 
since  the  20th  of  June  Last  past,  the  briganteen  'Sweep  Stakes,'  belong- 
ing to  Col.  Webb,  Late  Gor  of  providence,  ryding  before  ye  town  of 
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Newcastle,  mounted  with  six  guns,  ritchly  loaden,  ready  the  next  day  to 
sail  for  England,  was  in  the  night  time,  by  ye  vessels  Compa,  of  sailors 
and  others,  to  ye  number  of  13,  piratically  taken  away,  foure  of  which 
vessels  Compa.  wold  not  Consent  to  ye  said  piracie,  so  wer  sett  on 
shore.  All  which  wee  are  verie  sensible  of  and  know,  the  greatest  en- 
couragements to  such  attempts  hath  been  &  is  the  incapacitie  wee  are  in 
to  prevent  the  Like,  Having  neither  fort,  castle  nor  breastworks,  to 
Comand  anie  ship  or  vessell ;  no  militia,  arms,  nor  ammunition  to  make 
use  of  on  anie  occasion ;  And  It  is  also  manifest  unto  us  that  the  same 
Unlawfull  &  piratical  practice  may  be  as  well  putt  in  practice  any  time 
of  ye  day,  tho'  it  be  lood  miles  up  ye  river,  as  in  the  dead  of  night,  here 
being  no  provision  to  prevent  ye  same,  so  yt  both  our  Lives,  Liberties 
and  estates  have  hitherto  Lyen  open,  &  still  do  remain  defenceless  & 
void  of  protection,  &  ever  exposed  to  ye  wills  of  such  merciless  wretches, 
who  are  a  plague  to  all  honest  endeavours  &  a  Continual  terror  to  our 
peace  &  tranquillitie,  which  we  humbly  referr  to  yor  Serious  Considera- 
tion, &  of  right  desire  yt  such  care  may  be  taken  yt  or  Lives  and 
estates  may  not  remain  in  such  Imminent  jeopardy  and  danger,  but  yt 
wee  may  be  defended  as  his  maties  Lawfull  subjects :  subt.  by  25  psons 
of  ye  sd  town."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  564). 

The  Council  made  answer  to  this  complaint,  saying  that  even  where 
there  were  forts  and  castles,  bolder  attempts  had  been  made  by  the 
pirates,  and  that  even  if  this  country  was  able  to  build  forts  and  castles 
that  the  people  were  not  able  or  capable  of  maintaining  such  posts. 
And,  as  to  their  request  about  a  militia,  this  should  have  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  last  May  by  their  representatives,  whom 
they  had  "obstanatle  refused"  to  elect.  This  statement  was  correct,  as 
there  were  no  representatives  present  at  the  Assembly  of  1699  from 
New  Castle  County,  nor  were  any  present  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  election  return  from  New  Castle  consisted  of  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
which  Joseph  Wood,  the  sheriff,  sent  with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said :  'T 
here  enclosed  send  you  the  return  of  the  names  of  the  Council  and  As- 
semblymen chosen  here  on  the  loth  instant.  To  give  you  any  reason 
for  such  an  election  is  beyond  my  power;  have  had  no  discourse  with 
any  of  the  electors  about  it." 

There  had  been  some  sort  of  a  disturbance  in  New  Castle  on  the 
election  day,  to  which  Major  Donaldson  was  a  party.  Wood  and  Don- 
aldson were  both  in  town  the  next  day  and  were  called  before  the  Coun- 
cil, when  the  former  said  that  the  sending  of  the  blank  sheet  of  paper  and 
his  letter  "was  only  jocular,  &  was  sorrie  that  hee  had  given  ym  any 
offence  yrby." 

The  Assembly  of  1699  presented  ten  laws  to  the  Governor  and 
Council,  all  of  which  were  approved.     Among  these  were  the  acts  re- 
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lating  to  the  tax  of  one  penny  per  pound,  and  six  shillings  per  head,  for 
the  support  of  the  government ;  the  law  against  pirates  and  privateers, 
the  law  regulating  "ordinaries,"  etc. 

This,  the  last  Assembly  during  Markham's  administration  and  before 
the  return  of  William  Penn,  was  dissolved  on  May  i8.  During  this  long 
absence  of  the  proprietor  the  province  had  passed  through  many  diffi- 
culties. The  frequent  changes  of  the  form  of  government,  the  factional 
fights  in  the  Assembly  and  between  the  administrative  and  the  legisla- 
tive branches,  as  well  as  the  growing  separation  in  feeling  between  the 
province  and  the  three  lower  counties,  did  not  prevent  the  real  industrial 
and  social  development  of  the  infant  colony.  It  continued  to  grow  in 
population  and  wealth  in  spite  of  the  poor  government.  The  "Holy 
Experiment"  was  too  big  a  thing  to  be  ruined  by  the  petty  jealousy  and 
strife  of  small  men. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

THE  PROVINCE  UNDER  WILLIAM  PENN'S  PERSONAL  AD- 
MINISTRATION—PIRACY, ILLEGAL  TRADE— THE  FRAME 
OF  GOVERNMENT  OF  1700. 

Many  things  took  place  to  keep  William  Penn  in  England  at  the  very 
time  he  was  most  anxious  to  be  in  the  province,  where  he  was  so 
badly  needed.  The  changes  which  took  place  upon  the  throne  led  to 
conditions  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  Penn  to  keep  out  of 
political  affairs,  which  were  so  interlaced  with  religious  affairs.  But, 
apart  from  these  more  public  matters,  he  had  personal  troubles  which 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  go  to  America.  The  death  of  his  first  wife, 
who  died  at  Hoddensden,  an  exile  from  her  home  at  Worminghurst,  and 
the  slow  decline  of  his  favorite  son,  Springett,  resulting  in  his  death  on 
April  2,  1696,  together  with  his  financial  difficulties,  prolonged  his  stay 
in  England  far  beyond  the  time  he  had  expected  to  return.  The  death 
of  his  wife,  and  that  of  his  son,  whom  he  had  cared  for  with  deepest  devo- 
tion during  his  illness,  were  severe  blows  to  him,  especially  in  the  very 
midst  of  all  of  the  cares  and  worries  which  he  had.  Six  years  passed 
by  after  the  province  had  been  restored  to  him  ere  he  was  in  a  position  to 
return  to  it.  As  he  planned  to  stay  in  the  province  when  he  returned 
to  it,  and  in  order  to  have  a  home  for  his  residence  there,  he  married 
Hannah  Callowhill,  at  Bristol,  in  January,  1696.  The  children  by  his 
first  wife  still  living  were  Letitia  and  Williani. 

Penn  and  his  family  embarked  at  Cowes  on  the  "Canterbury"  on 
September  9,  1699,  and  arrived  in  the  Delaware  December  i. 

Dixon,  in  his  "Life  of  William  Penn,"  tells  the  incident  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  returning  proprietor  at  Chester,  which  was  variously  inter- 
preted by  the  participants  in  the  welcoming  exercises.  "A  settler 
named  Beaven  dragged  an  old  Swedish  cannon  from  a  yard  and  fired  it 
off  in  honor  of  the  day.  The  cannon  burst  and  Beaven  had  his  arm  shot 
off.  Some  Quakers  said  it  was  a  judgment  on  his  sin ;  but  Penn  took  up 
the  man,  and  put  him  under  medical  care  and  charged  himself  with  all 
the  cost  of  curing  him.  Poor  Beaven  lived  for  some  months  and  then 
broke  down.  Penn's  cash  book  shows  the  course  of  his  decay :  To  B. 
Beaven,  los.  8d. ;  to  a  woman  watching  Beaven,  6s. ;  to  F.  Jarvis  (a  sur- 
geon), 2£  IDS.;  to  a  grave  digger,  3s.  4d.  Beaven  had  fired  his  piece 
and  shot  himself"  (p.  298).  This  brief  entry  in  Penn's  cash  book  is  a 
history  of  Beaven's  case. 

Penn  was  gladly  welcomed  at  Philadelphia  by  the  people  from  whom 
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he  had  been  separated  for  such  a  long  time,  who  fondly  hoped  that  his 
presence  would  quiet  the  strifes  between  the  contending  factions  in  the 
government  of  the  province.  During  the  time  of  his  stay  in  Philadelphia 
he  occupied  the  "Slate  Roof  House,"  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  "Keystone  Telephone  Building,"  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  San- 
som  streets.  A  bronze  table  was  placed  on  this  building  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Commission  and  the  Colonial  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  November  8,  1924,  the  two  hundred  and  forty-second  anniver- 
sary day  of  the  founder's  first  coming  to  Pennsylvania. 

As  Penn  expected  to  make  his  home  in  Pennsylvania,  he  had  his 
country  place  at  Pennsbury  Manor  made  ready  for  his  family  residence. 
The  house  and  buildings  at  this  beautiful  spot  on  the  Delaware  had  been 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  7,000  pounds.  The  manor  had  been  laid  out 
and  the  buildings  constructed  in  1682-83  by  William  Markham.  When  first 
surveyed,  the  manor  contained  8,431  acres,  which  had  been  reduced  from 
time  to  time  by  grants  to  Arthur  Cook  and  others.  William  Penn,  from 
his  earliest  childhood,  was  a  lover  of  the  country  life,  in  which  he  had 
spent  some  of  the  happiest  days  of  his  troubled  career.  He  said  in  his 
letter  of  family  counsel :  "Let  my  children  be  husbandmen  and  house- 
wives. This  leads  to  consider  the  works  of  God  and  nature,  and  diverts 
the  mind  from  being  taken  up  with  the  vain  arts  and  inventions  of  a 
luxurious  world.  Of  cities  and  towns  of  concourse  beware.  The  world 
is  apt  to  stick  close  to  those  who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  there.  A 
country  life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  children."  Penn's  letters  con- 
tain many  references  to  his  estate  at  Pennsbury.  He  was  interested  in 
everything  relating  to  the  work  being  done  there,  in  the  buildings,  the 
garden,  the  woods,  the  Indian  walks  and  paths,  and  in  all  of  his  plans 
for  making  this  place  a  real  estate  for  a  country  gentleman's  residence. 
The  house,  which  faced  the  Delaware,  was  sixty  feet  long  and  forty  feet 
deep.  It  was  two  stories  high,  built  of  brick  and  roofed  with  tiles.  A 
long  porch  ran  the  entire  length  of  the  building.  The  furnishings  and 
the  decorations  were  brought  from  England.  A  beautiful  garden,  filled 
with  choicest  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  attended  to  by  a  skilled  gardener, 
with  the  sweeping  forests  about  it,  and  the  wonderful  view  of  the  river, 
made  Pennsbury  Manor  a  spot  of  as  rare  beauty  in  these  early  days,  as 
was  Mount  Vernon,  as  the  home  of  Washington.  It  is  a  pity  that  this 
hallowed  place  was  not  preserved  as  a  shrine  for  the  lovers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  its  great  founder,  as  Mount  Vernon,  which  it  resembled  in 
many  ways,  has  been  preserved  for  the  people  of  a  Nation,  and  of  the 
world.  Pennsbury  Manor  was  not  only  a  place  of  beauty,  but  of  historic 
significance.  Here  William  Penn  entertained  and  held  Councils  with 
the  Indian  "Kings"  and  chiefs,  and  in  1700,  when  he  had  injured  his  leg 
and  was  unable  to  go  to  Philadelphia  for  a  meeting  of  the  Provincial 
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Council,  he  wrote  to  James  Logan,  asking  him  to  bring  four  of  the 
members  of  the  Council  and  others,  with  the  Indians,  to  Pennsbury  by 
his  barge,  which  he  would  send  to  Burlington.  And,  before  his  de- 
parture for  England,  in  1701,  many  of  the  Indian  chiefs  gathered  at  this 
place  to  renew  their  friendship  with  him  and  bid  him  farewell — which 
proved  to  be  their  last  meeting  with  the  one  white  man  who  was  loved 
by  all  Indians,  regardless  of  clan  and  tribe.  Even  if  William  Penn  was 
a  strict  Quaker,  he  entertained  at  Pennsbury  Manor  with  all  of  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  an  English  lord,  and  this  appealed  to  the  Indian  as  much 
as  did  his  real  friendship  for  him.  While  the  American  Indian  of  Penn's 
day  was  a  primitive  man,  he  loved  and  respected  everything  relating  to 
pomp  and  ceremony.  William  Penn  treated  the  "Kings"  of  these  Dela- 
ware and  Susquehannock  Indians  as  if  they  were  real  kings,  and  they 
respected  him  for  doing  so  and  lived  up  to  the  dignity  he  ascribed  to 
them.  No  Governor  of  any  of  the  colonies  ever  occupied  the  position  of 
honor  and  respect,  as  well  as  of  love,  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
Indians  equal  to  that  occupied  by  Penn.  Sir  William  Johnson,  of  John- 
son Hall,  New  York,  gained  the  affection  and  respect  of  the  Iroquois  at 
a  later  period  by  similar  treatment.  He  went  even  farther  than  Penn 
by  marrying  an  Indian  woman.  And,  when  the  American  Colonies 
rebelled  against  Great  Britain's  treatment.  Sir  William  Johnson  took 
with  him  the  entire  body  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  British  side  in  the 
conflict  in  the  American  Revolution.  Penn's  treaties  with  the  Indians 
did  not  have  as  much  effect  in  holding  them  as  did  his  treatment  of  the 
Indian.  Many  good  treaties  have  been  made  with  the  Indians  in  later 
history,  which  have  proven  to  be  nothing  but  "scraps  of  paper"  because 
of  the  treatment  of  the  Indian  by  the  white  man.  As  the  chiefs  said  at 
the  later  councils  at  Fort  Pitt,  after  the  period  of  bloody  border  wars : 
"You  make  treaties  with  us,  and  then  treat  us  like  dogs."  That  has  been 
the  chief  cause  of  all  of  the  so-called  "Indian  troubles"  in  American  his- 
tory. Penn  made  treaties  which  were  kept,  because  the  Indian  himself 
was  treated  with  respect. 

A  full  history  of  Pennsbury  Manor  would  require  the  space  of  a 
volume,  brief  as  was  the  period  of  Penn's  personal  occupancy  of  this  his- 
toric spot.  When  Penn's  son,  William,  came  to  the  province  in  1704, 
he  was  welcomed  at  Pennsbury  by  a  large  delegation  of  about  an  hun- 
dred Indians,  among  whom  were  "nine  kings." 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council  after  his  arrival,  Penn  proposed 
the  calling  of  a  General  Assembly  to  take  further  measures  for  sup- 
pressing piracy  and  illegal  trade.  It  was  also  decided  at  this  meeting 
(January  i,  1700)  that  the  regular  day  for  the  Council  meetings  should 
be  the  "4th  day  of  each  week,  10  A.  M.  &  oftener  if  occasion  be."  (Col. 
Rec,  I,  572). 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  4th  of  January,  the  four  persons 
who  had  appeared  before  the  body  the  day  before,  making-  complaint 
that  by  the  "Late  frame  of  govmt.  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  old  Charter,"  again  appeared,  and  were  requested  by  the  Governor 
to  prepare  a  paper  stating  their  objections.  This  was  done.  Among 
the  requests  made  was  that  the  Governor  would  call  an  election  on  the 
loth  of  March,  for  representatives  in  the  Council  and  Assembly,  "as 
prescribed  by  the  Chartr  hee  formerlie  granted  ym,"  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  at  the  following  Assembly  the  form  of  government.  At  this 
same  meeting  the  Governor  read  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Justices,  re- 
questing him  to  be  very  careful  about  enforcing  the  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion Acts,  and  to  give  all  aid  and  assistance  to  the  officers  of  the  customs 
and  admiralty  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties.  In  accordance  with  his 
statement  as  to  the  necessity  of  having  a  meeting  of  the  General  As- 
sembly, made  at  his  first  meeting  with  the  Council,  it  was  resolved  to 
call  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  the  25th  of  January.  Writs  were  ac- 
cordingly issued  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  six  counties  to  choose  represen- 
tatives to  appear,  "Saving  to  ye  pror  &  Gor  ye  same  power  hee  had 
before  ye  enacting  of  ye  Late  frame  of  governmt."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  574). 

When  the  Council  met  on  the  24th  of  January,  Colonel  Robert 
Quarry,  who  had  formerly  been  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and  who 
had  been  made  judge  of  the  admiralty  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  before 
the  Council.  By  the  request  of  David  Lloyd,  Anthony  Morris,  a  justice 
of  the  County  Court,  during  the  administration  of  Markham,  issued  a 
writ  of  replevin,  by  which  some  goods  which  had  been  seized  by  Quarry's 
order,  were  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  the  marshal.  When  this  matter 
was  reported  to  the  British  Government,  Penn  was  obliged  to  remove 
Lloyd  from  office,  and  when  Lloyd  was  elected,  to  the  Council  in  1700, 
Penn  suspended  him  pending  a  hearing  on  the  part  he  had  taken  in  this 
affair,  especially  his  remarks  in  open  court,  which  were  considered  as 
being  an  insult  to  the  King. 

When  Colonel  Quarry  appeared  before  the  Council,  Anthony  Morris 
was  also  present,  at  his  request.  The  whole  matter  was  gone  over  in 
the  remarks  which  Colonel  Quarry  made.  Morris  made  answer  that  his 
"signing  the  sd  replevin  was  an  act  of  ignorance,  &  not  of  malice  agt 
the  king,  his  Laws  &  officers,  yt  he  was  psuaded  to  it  by  advice  of  ym  yt 
knew  ye  Laws,"  etc.  This  statement  of  Morris,  and  his  submission  and 
the  Governor's  promise  to  have  the  goods  appraised,  finally  cleared  up 
the  matter  which  had  been  a  source  of  worry  to  Penn  before  his  return 
to  the  province.  Quarry  had  been  very  unfriendly  to  Penn  before  the 
latter  returned,  but  after  this  time  he  became  such  a  devoted  friend  that 
he  sent  letters  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations  stating  that  all  of 
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the  evils  which  he  had  complained  of  had  been  abolished  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  proprietor. 

When  the  Assembly  met  on  January  25  the  sheriff  of  New  Castle 
made  a  return  of  his  writ,  whereby  Richard  Halliwell  and  Robert  French 
were  elected  to  the  Council,  and  John  Healy,  Adam  Peterson,  William 
Guest  and  William  Houston  to  the  Assembly.  A  petition  was  then  pre- 
sented by  Cor  Empson  and  John  Grubb  in  behalf  of  themselves  and 
twenty-nine  other  persons  on  the  south  and  the  north  side  of  Brandy- 
wine  Creek,  in  New  Castle  County,  stating  that  they  had  no  notice  of 
the  writ  or  time  of  election,  and  yet  the  election  had  been  held  at  New 
Castle  on  the  20th  by  some  of  the  other  Hundreds,  and  that  therefore 
the  persons  named  in  the  return  of  the  sheriff  are  not  their  represen- 
tatives. When  the  sheriff  was  called  to  appear  he  (Wessell  Alricks) 
said  that  he  himself  went  to  the  lower  parts  of  the  county  and  that  he 
had  sent  his  deputy  to  the  upper  parts,  and  "if  there  was  any  Shortness 
it  was  to  be  imputed  to  his  deputy  &  not  to  him,  who  could  not  be  in  2 
places  att  once,  &  to  the  shortness  of  time  &  severitie  of  ye  weather  and 
danger  of  travelling."  The  Governor  said  that  the  sheriff  should  be 
punished  for  his  neglect,  but  that  as  nothing  was  to  be  done  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly  but  the  passing  of  laws  against  piracy  and  unlawful 
trade,  that  he  hoped  that  they  would  agree  to  accept  the  persons  who 
had  been  elected,  according  to  the  return.  A  resolution  was  then  passed 
accepting  the  return  of  the  said  writ,  but  that  this  "should  by  no  means 
be  drawn  into  a  president  (precedent)  for  the  future,  &  yt  the  sd 
sheriff  be  att  ye  mercy  of  ye  pror  &  Gor."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  590). 

The  Governor  then  said  to  the  Assembly  that  the  only  reason  he  had 
called  the  members  together  was  to  pass  two  laws  to  reenforce  and  im- 
prove the  laws  already  in  existance  concerning  piracy  and  illegal  trade. 
He  then  appointed  a  committee  of  five  members  of  the  Council,  to  meet 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Assembly  to  prepare  a  bill  on  piracy. 
The  members  of  the  Council  were :  Edward  Shippen,  David  Lloyd, 
Phineas  Pemberton,  William  Rodney  and  Caleb  Pussey.  A  similar 
committee,  of  five,  composed  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  William  Clark,  Rich- 
ard Halliwell,  William  Biles  and  John  Hill,  was  to  meet  with  a  committee 
of  the  Assembly  to  prepare  a  bill  on  illegal  trade. 

There  was  much  discussion  in  committee,  as  well  as  debate  in 
both  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  and  many  changes  made  in  these 
two  bills  before  they  were  finally  approved  and  signed  by  the  Governor 
on  February  10,  1700,  The  Governor  announced  that  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Assembly  would  be  held  at  the  regular  time,  and,  as  there  was 
no  other  business  to  transact,  the  Governor  then  dissolved  the  first  As- 
sembly he  had  held  after  his  return. 

Pa.— 18 
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Piracy  was  a  real  issue  with  which  all  of  the  governments  on  the  Con- 
tinent had  to  deal  at  this  time,  when  Penn  was  calling  the  Assembly  of 
the  province  in  special  session  to  pass  laws  against  it.  Shortly  after  the 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  which  passed  the  law  against  piracy  and  illegal 
trade,  the  Governor  informed  the  Council  that  "hee  had  Late  intelligence 
yt  Wm.  Orr,  Geo.  Thompson,  peter  Lewis,  Henry  Stretcher  &  Diggerie 
Tenny,  inhabitants  of  ye  town  of  Lewis,  in  Sussex  County,  had  gone  on 
board  Capt  kidd,  ye  privateer,  (who  in  Julie  last  Lay  some  days  before 
Cape  Henlopen)  and  had  Corresponded  wt  him,  &  received  from  him  & 
his  crew  some  muslains,  Calicoes,  monies  &  other  goods  wch  wer  East 
India,  &  prohibited  goods,  and  yt  they  had  brought  ym  on  shore,  hid, 
sold  &  given  away  most  of  ym,  wtout  acquainting  ye  govrmt  or  ye  king's 
Collr  of  ye  port  of  Lewis  wt  ye  same,  wch  hee  Look't  upon  to  be,  if  not 
piracie,  at  Lest  Confederating  wt  ym,  &  accessories  &  promoters  of 
illegal  trade,  &  yrfor  desiring  ye  Councill's  advice  yrin."  (Col.  Rec,  I, 
579).  It  is  stated  that  each  of  the  persons  named  in  this  minute  were 
examined  one  by  one  "&  yr  examinaons  are  on  file,"  although  these 
papers  are  not  contained  in  either  the  Records  or  the  Archives,  so  far  as 
the  author  can  discover.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  the  next  day 
(April  13)  it  was  decided  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  Council  that 
William  Orr  and  the  others  named  be  delivered  to  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty for  trial.  John  Moore,  deputy  of  Colonel  Quarry  was  sent  for, 
and  informed  by  the  Governor  that  he  had  sent  150  miles  for  these  persons, 
at  the  expense  of  the  province,  and  that  he  had  examined  them  and 
committed  them  as  "Close  prisoners,"  and  that  he  wished  to  know  what 
to  do.  Moore  said  that  the  matter  was  new  to  him,  and  that  he  would 
have  to  consult  with  Colonel  Quarry. 

That  the  pirate  Captain  Kidd  should  be  sailing  into  the  domain  of 
William  Penn  in  1700  is  a  rather  thrilling  sidelight  to  the  events  of  these 
quiet  Quaker  days.  Cape  Henlopen  was  a  strategic  point  for  these  high- 
waymen of  the  seas,  as  they  sailed  over  the  lanes  of  traffic  on  the  lookout 
for  prizes.  It  is  small  wonder  that  William  Penn's  government  was  so 
much  troubled  by  them. 

Besides  piracy  and  illegal  trade,  William  Penn  had  the  request  for 
a  new  charter  to  deal  with.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  April  i, 
1770,  when  the  returns  of  the  elections  for  members  of  the  Council  were 
made,  the  following  were  named  :  From  Bucks,  Joseph  Growden,  William 
Biles,  and  Richard  Hough ;  for  Philadelphia,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Edward 
Shippen  and  Griffith  Owen ;  for  Chester,  David  Lloyd,  Caleb  Pussey  and 
John  Simcock ;  for  New  Castle,  Richard  Halliwell,  John  Donaldson  and 
Jasper  Yeates ;  for  Kent.  John  Walker,  Henry  Molleston  and  Thomas 
Bedwell ;  for  Sussex,  Samuel  Preston,  John  Hill  and  Thomas  Fenwick. 
All  of  the  above  appeared  except  the  representatives  from  Kent,  and 
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subscribed  to  the  following  qualification :  "We  severallie  &  each  of  us 
for  ourselves,  do  sincerely  promise  &  declare  as  solemlie  as  if  wee  took 
an  oath,  yt  wee  will  be  true  &  faithfull  to  ye  king  &  Crown  of  England, 
&  to  Wm.  Penn,  pror  &  Gor  of  ye  province  of  pennsilvania  &  territories 
yrto  belonging,  &  his  heirs,  according  to  ye  Lres  patent  granted  to  him 
by  King  Charles  ye  2nd,  undr  ye  great  Seal  of  England." 

The  Governor  then  made  an  address  to  this  Council,  in  which  he  said : 

Friends,  Tho*  this  be  a  Colonic  of  19  years  standing,  &  not  inferiour  to  anie  of  its 
age,  yet  wee  have  much  to  doe  to  establish  its  constituon  &  Courts  of  Justice;  there 
are  in  it  some  Laws  obsolete,  other  hurtfull,  others  imperfect,  yt  will  need  improvemt, 
&  it  will  be  requisit  to  make  some  new  ones;  wee  cannot  go  to  slow  to  make,  or  too 
fast  to  execute  them  when  made,  &  yt  wt  diligence  &  discretion,  a  few  well  made  & 
duly  executed,  will  better  ansr  ye  ends  of  governmt  yn  a  greater  bulk  unexecuted. 
....  Friends,  if  in  the  Constituon  by  Charter,  there  be  anie  thing  yt  jarrs,  alter  itt; 
if  you  want  a  law  for  this  or  that,  prepare  itt;  I  advise  you  not  to  trifle  wt  govermt.  I 
wish  ther  wer  no  need  of  anie,  but  since  Crimes  prevail  govermt  is  made  necessarie  by 
man's  degeneraon;  Itt's  not  an  end  but  a  means;  hee  yt  thinks  itt  an  end  aims  att  profitt 
to  make  a  trade  on't.  He  who  thinks  itt  to  be  a  means  understands  ye  true  end  of 
govermt.  Friends,  away  wt  all  pties  (parties),  &  Look  on  yorselves  &  what  is  good 
for  all.  as  a  bodie  politick,  first  as  undr  ye  king  &  Crown  of  England,  &  next  as 
undr  me,  by  Lres  patent  from  yt  Crown.  Att  ye  Late  election  att  Philadelphia,  I  was 
grieved  to  hear  some  make  it  a  matter  of  religion;  no  its  humane  &  moral  relating  to 
trade,  traffique  &  publick  good  consisting  in  virtue  &  justice;  where  these  are  main- 
tained there  is  government  indeed.  .  .  .  The  last  Ass.  wee  made  2  Laws,  the  one  agt 
piracie,  ye  other  agt  forbidden  trade.  I  hear  they  have  not  satt  easie  on  the  backs  of 
some,  but  I  hope,  wee  haveing  yrin  been  carefull  of  England,  wee  shall  have  thanks  for 
making  ym  before  wee  had  orders  to  do  so,  and  after  so  manie  calumnies  &  complaints 
wee  have  been  Loaded  with,  I  hope  these  two  Laws  will  in  some  degree  wash  us  clean; 
what  concrns  myself  I  also  Leave  wt  you  to  Consider.  I  have  now  been  19  years  yor 
pror  &  Governor,  &  have  att  my  chairge  maintained  my  deputie,  qrby  I  have  much 
worsted  my  estate,  &  hope  itt  will  be  no  wonder  to  any  to  hear  me  make  this  Lection 
of  itt.  Some  say  I  come  to  gett  monie  &  be  gone,  phapps  they  that  say  so,  wish  itt  so. 
I  hope  that  I  or  mine  shall  be  wt  you,  while  I  or  they  Live — The  disasters  of  my 
absence  have  been  mine  as  well  as  yours,  &  as  I'm  used  shall  make  suteable  returns.  I 
have  latelie  two  packetts  from  Whitehall,  an  original  &  a  duplicate;  also  one  to  my 
Cosen  Markham,  &  two  from  Secrie  Vernon,  &  am  Comanded  by  ye  Lords  Justices 
to  make  Laws  agt  piracie  &  illegal  trade.  I  am  glad  wee  have  prevented  their  Com- 
mands in  going  it  before  they  came.    (Col.  Rec,  I,  596-597.) 

This  address  of  William  Penn  reveals  the  real,  sincere  desire  of  his 
heart  to  take  away  all  of  the  causes  of  dissatisfaction  among  the  parties 
in  his  province,  as  well  as  the  sources  of  complaint  of  the  Crown.  His 
statement :  "We  cannot  go  too  slow  to  make,  or  too  fast  to  execute  them 
(laws)  when  made,  and  that  with  diligence  and  discretion,  a  few  well 
made  and  duly  executed,  will  be  better  answer  the  ends  of  government 
than  a  greater  bulk  unexecuted,"  would  be  a  good  rule  to  follow  in  these 
days  when  Penn's  province  is  grinding  out  new  laws  by  the  hundred, 
which  are  placed  upon  the  statute  books — and  forgotten. 

After  Penn  had  finished  his  address  to  the  Council,  one  of  the  mem- 
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bers  made  a  motion  that  they  might  have  a  new  charter,  upon  which 
the  Governor  asked,  "whether  they  thought  the  Charter  was  Living, 
dead  or  asleep ;  is  it  vacated  by  ye  act  of  Settlement,  or  in  what  state  is 
itt?"  To  this  one  of  the  members  replied,  "that  it  never  Look't  on't  to 
be  void  or  dead,  becaus  att  Gor  Fletcher's  coming  wee  mad  a  salvo  of  it 
in  ye  assemblie  books,  &  another  salvo  of  it  in  ye  frame  of  govrmt,  as  to 
its  fundamentals,  but  ye  Circumstantialls  of  itt  as  to  time,  place  & 
number,  &  rotation,  wee  could  not  reassume.  .  .  .  Lett's  take  what's 
fitt  &  good  in  ye  charter  &  frame,  &  Lett's  make  a  Constituon  yt 
may  be  firm  &  Lasting  to  us  &  ours;  This  makes  no  breach  in  the  old 
Laws,  but  will  confirm  what's  reasonable,  both  in  ym,  ye  charter  & 
frame."  To  this  the  Governor  replied :  "The  act  of  Settlmt  served  till  I 
came;  now  I'm  come,  It  Cannot  bind  me  agt  my  owne  act,  the  charter  it 
being  my  grant,  &  the  people  my  wittnesses  by  yr  acceptaon  of  it,  and 
tho'  some  violence  cannot  be  resisted,  yet  when  the  violence  is  taken  off, 
ye  Charter  returns,  &  how  can  it  return  but  by  writt." 

The  Governor  then  resolved  the  entire  Council  into  a  grand  committee, 
to  meet  at  three  o'clock  p.  m.  to  read  the  charter  and  the  Frame  of  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  keep  what  was  good  in  either,  and  to  lay  aside  what 
was  inconvenient  and  burdensome,  and  to  add  to  both  what  was  needed 
for  the  common  good.  From  this  time  onward,  the  Council  and  the  As- 
sembly both  argued  and  debated  about  all  of  the  various  sections  in  the 
charter  and  the  frame.  The  Assembly  met  on  the  loth  of  May  and 
elected  John  Blunston  Speaker.  On  the  14th  Colonel  Robert  Quarry, 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  brought  the  charges  against  David 
Lloyd,  which  have  been  referred  to,  and  which  led  to  the  suspension  of 
Lloyd  as  a  member  of  Council  until  the  charges  were  heard  at  a  trial. 
(Col.  Rec,  I,  602-604). 

On  June  7,  John  Blunston,  as  the  representative  of  the  Assembly,  and 
William  Biles,  as  a  representative  of  the  council  for  the  province, 
John  Hill  and  William  Rodney,  for  the  territories,  in  behalf  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  by  the  unanimous  action  of  both  the 
Council  and  the  Assembly,  delivered  the  charter  to  the  Governor,  which 
he  accepted.  Penn  said,  as  he  receive  it:  "Friends,  since  you  wer  dis- 
satisfied wt  ye  Chartr  you  had,  &  yt  you  could  not  agree  among  yor- 
selves  about  a  new  one,  I  shall  be  easie  in  ruling  you  by  the  king's  Lettrs 
pats.  &  act  of  Union,  &  shall  in  the  ruling  of  you  Consider  my  grant  from 
the  king  &  you  that  I  am  to  rule,  and  shall  from  time  to  time  endeavor  to 
give  you  satisfaction.  I  advice  you  not  to  be  easilie  displeased  One  with 
another,  be  slow  to  anger  &  swift  to  charitie,  so  I  wish  you  all  well  to  yor 
homes."     (Op.  cit.,  613-614).     The  Assembly  then  was  dissolved. 

The  Assembly  was  called  by  the  Governor  and  met  at  Nev/  Castle  on 
October  14,  1700,  and  elected  Joseph  Growden,  Speaker.  The  Gov- 
ernor stated  to  the  Assembly,  after  the  presentation  of  the  Speaker: 
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"Friends,  The  calling  of  you  att  this  time  was  upon  urgent  occasions; 
you  know  wee  want  a  frame  of  govermt  &  a  bodie  of  Laws,  wtout  wch 
societie  cannot  subsist.  I  recommend  to  you  the  revisal  of  ye  Laws ; 
what  to  Continue,  what  to  repeal,  what  to  alter,  what  to  explain,  & 
what  new  ones  is  requisit  to  make.  Secondlie,  I  Recommend  to  you  the 
settling  of  proptie.  3dlie,  a  supplie  for  support  of  governmt ;  and  I 
recommend  to  you  amitie  &  concord  among  yorselves." 

After  meeting  almost  every  day,  the  Sundays  excepted,  the  Council 
and  the  Assembly  came  before  the  Governor  on  November  27,  1700, 
with  the  completed  Frame  of  Government.  The  Governor  then  had 
the  engrossed  document  signed  by  the  Speaker,  Joseph  Growden,  and 
the  great  seal  attached,  upon  which  he  "openlie,  in  presence  of  ye  Coun- 
cill  &  assembly,  declared  the  same  to  be  the  Laws  of  the  province  of 
Pennsilvania  &  the  Territories  yrto  belonging,  according  to  ye  king's 
Letters  patent,  granted  to  him  undr  ye  great  Seal  of  England.  And  did 
prorogue  this  Assembly  to  ye  first  of  April  next,  but  said  hee  would  not 
Call  ym  together  till  the  eighth  moneth  came,  twelve  moneth  without  a 
Verie  emergent  occasion."     (Col.  Rec,  I,  624). 

Thus,  after  much  discussion,  and  after  many  disagreements,  the  frame 
of  Markham  of  1696,  gave  place  to  the  new  frame  of  1700.  From  the 
time  when  he  first  came  to  the  province,  nineteen  years  before,  William 
Penn  had  made  every  effort  in  each  of  the  Frames  of  Government,  from 
1683,  until  this  last  one,  to  give  the  people,  through  their  regularly 
elected  representatives,  every  opportunity  to  make  the  laws  which  they 
themselves  desired.  The  great  trouble  was  that  the  people  expected  to 
get  everything  which  they  demanded,  and  to  give  nothing  in  return  to 
the  proprietor  and  Governor,  who  had  thrown  all  of  his  possessions  into 
his  "Holy  Experiment."  Charles  II  had  given  the  province  to  him  to 
pay  the  debts  which  the  Crown  owed  his  father.  Admiral  Penn,  and  this 
gift  of  the  King  had  thrown  William  Penn  himself  into  debts  greater 
than  those  of  the  Crown  to  his  father,  and  the  people  of  the  province 
seemed  to  have  little  realization  of  this  fact,  and  little  sympathy  with 
the  man  who  was  wearing  away  his  life  in  order  that  his  "Holy  Experi- 
ment" might  not  prove  to  be  a  failure.  Many  of  them  seemed  to  think 
that  Penn  had  gone  into  the  "experiment"  in  order  to  make  money,  when 
he  was  sinking  in  it  about  everything  he  had.  It  is  always  so  when 
a  man  of  vision  attempts  to  do  anything  for  people  who  judge  of  his 
motives  by  their  own.  The  man  who  does  everything  for  money  has 
no  understanding  of  the  man  who  gives  himself  to  his  work,  or  for  his 
ideals,  with  no  expectation  of  a  money  return. 

(A  full  copy  of  these  laws  passed  November  27,  1700,  is  found  in 
The  Statutes  at  Large  of  Pennsylvania,  II,  1-142).  These  laws  were 
confirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  October  2y,  1701.  (Op.  cit.,  142- 
148). 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

LAST  DAYS  OF  PENN'S  STAY  IN  THE  PROVINCE— THE  NEW 
CHARTER— VISIT  OF  THE  SUSQUEHANNA  AND  SHAW- 
NEE INDIANS— ADMINISTRATION  OF  LIEUTENANT- 
GOVERNOR  HAMILTON. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February  15,  the  consideration  of  the 
prorogation  of  the  Assembly  was  taken  up  and  debated.  It  was  stated 
that  some  of  the  laws  which  had  been  passed  at  the  last  session, 
especially  that  relating  to  marriage  and  the  trial  of  negroes,  were  de- 
ficient and  "others  redundant/'  and  whether  it  was  necessary  to  call  the 
Assembly  to  review  and  amend  these  laws.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  resolved,  owing  to  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  having  such  a 
meeting,  that  these  matters  were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  call  the 
Assembly  together.  Orders  were,  therefore,  given  "for  proroguing  the 
said  Assembly  till  a  longer  time,  but  that  they  be  not  yet  dissolved." 

On  the  23d  of  April,  1701,  Connodaghtoh,  "King"  of  the  "Sasquehan- 
nah  Minquays  or  Conestoga"  Indians,  Wopaththa  (alias  Opessah), 
"King"  of  the  "Shawanese,"  Weewhinjough,  chief  of  the  "Ganawese" 
(Conoy),  and  a  number  of  other  Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty,  visited  Philadelphia  and  entered  into  an 
agreement  of  friendship,  confirming  that  which  was  made  when  Penn 
first  came  into  the  province.  In  these  articles,  the  "Potowmeck  Indians 
aforesaid,  with  theie  Collony,  shall  have  free  leave  of  the  said  Wm. 
Penn  to  Settle  upon  any  part  of  Patowmeck  River  within  the  bounds  of 
this  Province."  These  were  the  Shawnee  and  Conoy,  who  came  into 
Pennsylvania  from  the  Potomac  in  1698,  and  settled  among  the  Susque- 
hannock,  along  the  Susquehanna  River  and  Pequea  Creek. 

The  Susquehannock,  "And  more  Especially  the  Said  Connoodaghtah, 
their  King,  doth  fully  agree  to,  and  by  these  Presents  Absolutely  Ratify 
the  Bargain  &  Sale  of  the  Lands  lying  near  and  about  the  said  River, 
formerly  made  to  the  said  Willm.  Penn,  his  heirs  and  Successors,"  etc. 
(Col.  Rec,  II,  15-18;  Archives,  I,  144-147).  These  articles  are  signed  by 
Edward  Shippen,  J.  Le  Fort  (Tort),  John  Hans  Steelman,  James  Logan 
and  others.  Le  Tort  and  Steelman  were  both  associated  with  the 
Shawnee  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  latter  was  the  first  permanent 
settler  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  He  was  born  in  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1655.  He  went  to  Mary- 
land, where  he  established  a  trading  post,  and  afterwards  removed  to 
the  Conestoga  region  in  Lancaster  County.     In  1718  he  sold  his  place 
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on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  river,  and  removed  to  the  western  shore, 
where  he  established  a  trading  post  on  the  trail  which  led  to  Harris 
Ferry.  The  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission,  the  Swedish  Colonial 
Society  and  the  citizens  of  Adams  County  placed  a  marker  at  the  site  of 
Steelman's  place  of  settlement,  ten  miles  southwest  of  Gettysburg,  on 
November  29,  1924. 

The  sale  of  lands,  which  this  treaty  of  1701  confirmed,  was  that  which 
was  made  by  Widaagh  (alias  Orytyagh)  and  Andaggy-junkquagh, 
"Kings"  of  the  Susquehannocks,  on  September  13,  1700,  for  "all  the  Said 
River  Susquehannagh,  and  all  the  Islands  therein,  and  all  the  Lands  Situ- 
ate lying,  and  being  upon  both  sides  of  the  said  River,  and  next  adjoyning 
to  ye  same,  extending  to  the  utmost  confines  of  the  Lands  which  are  or 
formerly  were  the  Right  of  the  People  or  Nation  called  the  Susque- 
hannagh Indians,  or  by  what  name  soever  they  were  calld  or  known 
thereof,"  etc.  (Arch.  Pa.,  I,  133).  It  is  not  possible  in  this  place  to  give 
a  history  of  all  of  the  troubles  which  resulted  from  the  various  pur- 
chases of  the  Susquehanna  lands.  In  1736,  the  Six  Nations  sold  to 
John,  Thomas  and  Richard  Pehn  a  great  part  of  the  same  lands  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  to  the  "Endless  Hills"  (Kitatinny  Mountains),  "west- 
ward to  the  Sitting  of  the  Sun,"  and  in  1754  the  Six  Nations  confirmed 
this  sale  at  the  Treaty  of  Albany,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  bloody 
border  wars  which  followed.  (Col.  Rec.  of  Pa.,  VI,  124-127).  A  history 
of  the  results  of  the  various  sales  of  the  Susquehanna  lands  would  in- 
volve the  hostility  of  the  Indians  from  the  time  of  Braddock's  defeat, 
in  1755,  to  the  end  of  the  Connecticut-Pennsylvania  dispute  concerning 
the  lands  on  the  upper  Susquehanna.  A  fuller  account  of  the  various 
purchases  of  the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  will  be  found  in  this  history 
in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  settlement  of  the  central  part  of  the  State. 

To  seal  this  compact  made  in  1701,  the  parties  to  the  agreement  made 
mutual  presents,  '"'The  Indians  in  five  parcels  of  Skins,  and  the  Said 
William  Penn  in  Several  English  Goods  &  Merchandizes,  as  a  binding 
Pledge  of  the  promises,  never  to  be  broken  or  Violated."  (Col.  Rec, 
II,  17). 

According  to  the  Treaty  of  Albany,  in  1754,  the  deed  of  1736,  in  which 
it  was  stated :  "We  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  for  our  Children  and 
their  Children  that  neither  we  nor  they  nor  any  in  Authority  in  our 
Nations  will  at  any  Time  bargain,  sell.  Grant,  or  by  any  means  make 
over  to  any  Person  or  Persons  whatsoever,  whether  white  men  or 
Indians,  other  than  to  the  said  Proprietors  the  Children  of  William 
Penn,  or  to  Persons  by  them  Authorized  and  appointed  to  agree  for  and 
receive  the  same,  any  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the  Government  of 
Pennsylvania  as  'tis  bounded  Northward  with  the  Government  of  New 
York  and  Albany.     But  when  we  are  willing  to  dispose  of  any  farther 
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Rights  to  Land  within  the  Said  Limits  of  Pennsylvania,  We  will  dis- 
pose of  them  to  the  said  William  Penn's  Children  and  to  no  other  Per- 
sons whatsoever."  (Signed  Oct.  25th,  1736,  Col.  Rec.  VI,  125).  This 
agreement  was  confirmed  by  the  Six  Nations  July  9,  1754.  The  breaking 
of  this  agreement  with  William  Penn,  and  then  with  his  heirs,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  various  Indian  troubles  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  31st  of  May,  1701,  the  abuses  of 
the  Indian  trade,  and  especially  the  traffic  in  rum,  was  considered,  and 
various  rules  were  made,  one  of  which  was  "That  no  Rum  shall  be  sold 
to  any  but  Chiefs,  and  in  such  Quantities  as  the  Govr  and  Council  shall 
think  fitt,  to  be  Disposed  of  by  the  said  Chiefs  to  the  Indians  about  them 
as  they  shall  see  cause."  At  this  same  meeting  the  Governor  acquainted 
the  Council  that  there  was  a  law  in  the  province,  "Prohibiting  all  persons 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  in  this  Province,  but  such  as  dwell  and  reside 
therein,  and  have  a  Lycense  from  the  Govr  to  that  end,  Notwithstanding 
which,  John  Hans  (Hanson)  Steelman,  represented  to  live  in  Maryland, 
and  having  no  such  License,  hed  ever  since  the  Enacting  of  the  Said 
Law,  followed  a  close  Trade  with  the  Indians  of  the  Province,  not  only 
at  Conestogoe,  but  had  been  Endeavouring  to  Settle  a  Trade  with  them 
at  Lechay  (Lehigh)  or  ye  forks  of  Delaware,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the 
Trade  of  this  Province  in  general,  for  which  reason  the  Govr  has  seiz'd 
such  of  his  Goods  as  were  going  to  Lechay,  and  taken  Security  from 
him  for  such  goods  as  he  had  bought  and  Sold  at  Conestogo,  and  the 
Govr  desired  the  Advice  of  the  Board  herein."  After  some  considera- 
tion the  Council  ordered  that  because  the  Indians  had  complained  against 
Steelman  for  defrauding  them,  that  he  be  not  permitted  to  trade  any 
more  in  the  province  until  he  took  out  a  regular  license ;  that  his  goods 
be  restored  to  him,  upon  his  giving  a  bond  for  "i,ooo£"  (this  probably 
should  be  100  instead  of  1,000),  and  that  he  obey  the  laws  of  the  province 
and  the  "Agreement  now  made  wt  the  Indians  to  wch  he  was  a  Wit- 
ness." This  is  the  John  Hans  Steelman,  mentioned  before,  who  signed 
the  agreement  with  the  Susquehannock,  Shawnee  and  Conoy  noted 
before  in  this  chapter.  A  letter  to  "John  Hans"  from  William  Penn, 
dated  April  12,  1701,  was  for  this  same  John  Hans  Steelman.  In  it 
Penn  says :  "Jno.  Hans.  Thou  has  often  promised  to  visit  this  place  in 
order  to  treat  with  me  about  thy  Indian  Trade,  but  has  as  often  dis- 
appointed me.  Thy  prent  (present)  managemt  thereof  amongst  us  is 
directly  contrary  to  our  Laws,  I  have  yrfore  Stopt  thy  Goods  intended 
for  Lechay,  till  according  to  thy  freqt  engagemts  thou  come  hither  thy- 
self and  give  further  Satisfaction  than  thou  hast  yet  done  to  Thy  frd. 
W.  P."     (Arch.  Pa.,  I,  143-144)- 

The  three  sources  of  the  law-breaking  which  caused  Penn  the  most 
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trouble  were  piracy,  the  illegal  trade  with  other  countries  and  the  trade 
with  the  Indians.  Laws  were  passed  relating  to  all  three  of  these  mat- 
ters, and  every  effort  was  made  to  enforce  them.  The  magistrates  of 
Sussex  County  were  ordered  to  "take  Care  yt  a  Constant  Watch  and 
Ward  be  kept  on  the  hithermost  Cape,  near  Lewis,"  and  in  case  any 
vessel  appeared  at  sea,  that  might  "be  Suspected  of  evil  Designes  against 
any  part  of  this  Government,"  that  an  exact  description  of  such  vessel 
be  sent  to  the  sheriff  of  Sussex,  who  was  to  immediately  send  an  express 
messenger  to  the  sheriff  of  Kent,  and  then  forwarded  by  express  mes- 
senger to  each  sheriff  of  each  county  to  the  Governor  at  Philadelphia — 
the  watch  and  the  messengers  to  be  paid  by  the  province.  (Col.  Rec, 
II,  23-24).  The  abuses  of  the  Indian  trade,  especially  the  traffic  in  rum, 
led  the  Governor  and  the  Council  to  send  for  various  chiefs  at  Christina, 
Lehigh  and  Conestoga  for  a  consultation  as  to  the  passage  of  a  "Law 
for  Prohibiting  all  use  of  Rum  to  the  Indians  of  their  Nations,"  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Assembly.  Such  a  law  was  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly, October  28,  1701,  by  which  every  person  selling  liquor  to  the 
Indians  was  fined  10  pounds,  and  all  of  the  liquor  found  in  their  posses- 
sion was  confiscated.     In  Section  i,  of  this  law,  it  is  stated: 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  very  difficult  to  prevent  this  evil,  for  want  of  proof 
against  the  offenders,  because  they  privately  deal  with  the  Indians,  and  very  often 
back  in  the  woods,  out  of  the  view  of  any  but  themselves. 

Section  II.  Therefore  be  it  enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That  the  evidence  of 
one  professed  Christian,  with  other  probable  circumstances  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  and  jury,  shall  be  sufficient  to  convict  the  ofifenders  therein.  (Statutes  at  Large, 
II,  168-170.) 

This  was  one  of  the  first  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsyl- 
vania bearing  upon  the  enforcement  of  a  prohibition  measure  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Commonwealth.  Various  other  laws  were  passed  at 
later  periods,  proclamations  were  issued  by  Governors  against  the  traf- 
fic, and  yet  it  continued  until  the  last  Indian  crossed  the  Ohio  River  into 
the  sweeping  forests  of  "the  Indian  country." 

The  laws  against  piracy  and  illegal  trade  were  passed  by  the  As- 
sembly November  27,  1700,  in  an  "Act  Against  Pirates  and  Sea-Rob- 
bers."  In  this  law.  Section  I,  is  an  interesting  paragraph,  which  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  pirate  methods  of  this  period.  It  reads :  "But  inasmuch 
as  pirates  and  sea-robbers  generally  land  in  some  of  the  neighboring  col- 
onies where  they  hide  and  secure  their  treasures,  and  disgusie  themselves 
in  such  manner  that  without  strict  care  and  inspection  they  may  pass 
through  or  settle  in  this  country  undiscovered,  and  others  who  pass  and 
repass  and  cannot  easily  be  detected  by  the  abovesaid  marks  or  grounds 
of  suspicion,  and  yet  may  be  guilty  of  piracies,  robberies,  murders  and 
misdemeanors,"  therefore  all  unknown  persons  coming  into  the  province. 
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seeking  for  a  place  of  abode,  looking  for  work,  at  any  inn,  tavern  or 
other  place  of  entertainment,  and  who  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  themselves,  or  show  a  certificate  or  pass  from  the  justice  of  the 
peace  at  their  "port  of  entry,"  etc.,  were  to  be  apprehended  and  taken 
before  a  justice  or  magistrate  and  dealt  with  according  to  law.  All 
strangers,  unaccounted  for  at  this  time  were  under  suspicion  as  being 
pirates,  sea-robbers,  or  engaged  in  illegal  trade.  (Statutes  at  Large,  II, 
100-104).     This  same  law  forbid  trade  with  Madagascar  and  Natal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  on  the  2d  of  August,  the 
Governor  informed  the  body  of  the  necessity  of  calling  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  at  the  same  time  because  of  the  King's  letter  in  reference  to 
the  subsidy  of  350  pounds  asked  of  the  province  for  the  erection  of  forts 
on  the  frontiers  of  New  York,  which  letter  he  gave  to  the  Speaker, 
Joseph  Growden,  for  consideration  by  the  Assembly.  On  the  6th  the 
Speaker  and  the  entire  Assembly  waited  on  the  Governor,  and  presented 
the  answer  to  the  King's  letter  in  writing.  This  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  William  Penn,  stated,  in  part: 

That  by  reason  of  the  infancy  of  this  Colony,  and  the  great  charge  and  Cost  the 
Inhabitants  have  hitherto  been  at  in  ye  settlemt  thereof,  and  because  yt  of  late  great 
sums  of  money  have  been  assessed  on  this  Province  &  Territories,  by  way  of  Impost 
&  Taxes,  besides  ye  arrears  of  Quit  rent  owing  to  the  people,  Our  present  capacity 
will  hardly  admitt  of  Levying  money  at  this  time,  and  further  taking  into  Considera- 
tion, That  the  adjacent  Provinces  have  hitherto  (as  far  as  we  can  understand)  done 
nothing  in  this  matter.  We  are  therefore  humbly  of  Opinion  and  accordingly  move 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  King's  Letter  may  be  referred  to  another  meeting 
of  Assembly,  or  untill  more  emergent  occasions  shall  require  our  proceedings  therein. 
In  the  mean  time  we  earnestly  Desire  the  Propr  would  Candidly  represent  our  Condi- 
tions to  the  King  and  assure  him  of  our  readiness  (according  to  our  abilities)  to 
acquiesce  with  &  answer  his  Commands  as  far  as  our  Religious  perswasions  shall 
permitt,  as  becomes  Loyal  and  faithful  subjects  to  do. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Assembly, 

JOS.  GROWDON,  Speaker. 

(Col.  Rec,  II,  30-31.) 

Seven  members  from  the  lower  counties  presented  a  similar  letter, 
in  which  they  state  that  they  desire  the  Governor  to  present  to  his 
majesty  "the  weak  &  naked  condition  of  the  said  Counties,  as  we  are  the 
ffrontiers  of  the  aforesaid  Province,  and  Dayly  threatened  with  an  Ap- 
proaching War,  not  being  able  to  furnish  our  selves  with  arms  and 
amunition,  for  our  defence  having  Consumed  our  small  stocks  in  making 
Tobacco,  wch  hath  proved  very  advantageous  for  the  Kingdom  of  Eng- 
land. .  .  .  Which  together  with  the  great  loss  we  sustain  this  year 
in  our  Tobaccoes,  not  having  Vessels  to  Carry  it  away."  Because  of 
this  condition,  they  feel  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  assist  in 
building  forts  in  New  York  "before  we  are  able  to  build  any  for  our  own 
defence  at  home." 
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After  these  letters  were  read,  the  Assembly  was  dissolved  and  the 
Council  adjourned. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  22d  of  August,  Penn  first  men- 
tioned the  measure  being  urged  in  Parliament  for  annexing  to  the  Crown 
the  several  proprietary  governments,  and  of  the  necessity  of  his  presence 
in  England  to  prsonally  attend  to  this  most  important  matter,  as  various 
enemies  of  the  province  had  resolved  to  overthrow  it.  He  therefore 
proposed  to  the  Council  a  consideration  of  "what  might  be  the  most 
effectual  methods  to  secure  the  general  Interest  of  the  first  adventurers 
in  founding  this  Colony,  who  were  in  a  great  measure  struck  at  by  the 
said  endeavours." 

It  was  resolved  that  the  first  step  to  take  was  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  Assembly,  and  it  was  accordingly  decided  to  call  a  new  Assembly  to 
sit  on  the  15th  of  September.  In  accordance  with  this  action,  the  As- 
sembly met  on  the  date  fixed.  The  members  present  at  this  important 
meeting  were:  From  Philadelphia,  Anthony  Morris,  Samuel  Richard- 
son, Nicholas  Wain  and  Isaac  Norris ;  from  Bucks,  Joseph  Growden, 
John  Swift,  Joshua  Hoopes  and  William  Paxon ;  from  Chester,  John 
Blunston,  Robert  Pyle,  Nathaniel  Newlin  and  Andrew  Job ;  from  New 
Castle,  Jasper  Yeates,  John  Donaldson,  Richard  Halliwell  and  Adam 
Peterson ;  from  Kent,  William  Rodney,  John  Brinckloe,  William  Morton 
and  John  Walker;  from  Sussex,  William  Clark,  Luke  Watson,  Jr., 
Samuel  Preston  and  Joseph  Booth. 

The  Governor  delivered  an  address  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
gave  his  reasons  for  calling  it  before  the  regular  time  of  meeting.  He 
said,  in  part:  "The  reasons  that  hasten  your  session  is  the  necessity  I 
am  under,  through  the  Endeavours  of  the  Enemies  of  the  prosperity  of 
this  Country,  to  go  for  England,  where  taking  the  advantage  of  my 
absence,  some  have  attempted  by  false  or  unreasonable  Charges  to 
undermine  our  Govmt.  and  thereby  the  true  value  of  our  Labours  & 
Property:  Governmt  having  been  our  first  Encouragement. 

I  confess  I  cannot  think  of  such  a  Voyage  without  great  Reluctancy 
of  mind,  having  promised  myself  the  quietness  of  a  Wilderness,  and  that 
I  might  stay  so  long  at  least  with  you  as  to  render  every  body  entirely 
easy  and  safe ;  for  my  heart  is  among  you  as  well  as  my  body,  whatever 
some  people  may  please  to  think,  and  no  unkindness  or  Disappoint- 
ment shall,  with  submission  to  God's  Providence,  ever  be  able  to  alter 
my  Love  to  the  Country  and  Resolution  to  return  &  settle  my  family 
and  posterity  in  it ;  but  having  reason  to  believe  I  can  at  this  time  best 
serve  you  and  myself  on  that  side  of  the  water,  neither  the  rudeness  of 
the  season  nor  tender  Circumstances  of  my  family  can  ever  rule  my 
Inclination  to  undertake  it." 

He  also  asked  the  Assembly  to  consider  everything  which  was  best 
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for  them  during  his  absence ;  to  review  the  laws,  and  propose  new  ones 
to  suit  their  circumstances ;  to  seriously  consider  the  King's  letter  asking 
for  assistance  for  New  York,  which  the  last  Assembly  referred  to  the 
present  one,  etc.  The  members  then  returned  to  their  House  and  elected 
Joseph  Growden  Speaker.  The  next  day  the  Assembly  presented  an 
address  to  the  Governor,  in  which  they  expressed  their  deep  sense  of 
sorrow  because  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  go  to  England,  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  expressions  of  love  and  of  his  desire  to  do  everything  for 
their  welfare. 

On  the  20th  the  Assembly  presented  a  petition,  signed  by  the 
Speaker,  by  order  of  the  Assembly,  in  which  twenty-one  specific  items 
are  mentioned  for  insertion  in  the  charter.  After  this  document  was 
read,  the  Governor  said :  "That  if  he  had  freely  express'd  his  Inclinations 
to  indulge  them,  they  were  altogether  as  free  in  their  Cravings ;  that 
there  were  several  of  these  articles  that  could  not  Concern  them  as  a 
House  of  Representatives  conven'd  on  affairs  of  Govmt."  But,  that  he 
would,  nevertheless,  consider  each  article  and  give  an  answer  to  each  one 
of  them. 

At  two  conferences  with  the  members  of  the  Assembly,  the  Governor 
urged  the  passage  of  the  King's  subsidy,  and  asks  them  to  peruse  the 
laws  and  add  their  amendments  to  them,  to  which  the  Speaker  replied 
that  they  could  do  nothing  for  the  present  in  granting  any  subsidy  to 
the  King,  that  they  had  read  the  laws  and  noted  the  ones  to  be  amended, 
"but  were  of  the  opinion  they  had  Privileges  sufficient  as  Englishmen, 
and  were  willing  to  leave  the  rest  to  Providence." 

The  Governor  then  made  reply  to  their  address,  taking  up  each  sec- 
tion by  number.     (Col.  Rec,  II,  41-43). 

On  the  loth  of  October  the  Assembly  was  informed  that  the  Gov- 
ernor had  written  to  his  son,  William,  many  months  ago,  asking  the 
King's  approval  of  Colonel  Andrew  Hamilton,  Governor  of  the  Jerseys, 
to  represent  him  as  his  Deputy  during  his  absence.  He  then  delivered 
to  the  Speaker  the  Charter  of  Privileges  for  its  acceptance  by  the  House. 

The  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  lower  counties,  because  of  the 
bill  for  the  confirmation  of  the  laws  passed  at  New  Castle,  and  various 
other  matters  which  were  causes  of  complaint  by  the  representatives  of 
these  "Territories,"  finally  led  to  the  departure  of  the  members  from 
these  counties  from  the  Assembly.  Before  they  left  for  their  homes 
the  Governor  had  a  conference  with  them,  and  after  having  heard 
their  complaint  that  by  the  Act  of  Union  they  were  the  great  suflferers, 
he  told  them  "they  were  free  to  break  oflf,  and  might  act  Distinctly  by 
themselves,"  but  that  this  must  be  done  "upon  amicable  Terms  and  a 
good  understanding.  They  must  first  Resolve  to  settle  the  Laws,  and 
as  the  Interest  of  the  Province  and  those  lower  Counties  would  be  in- 
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seperably  the  same,  they  should  both  use  a  Conduct  to  each  other  con- 
sistent with  that  Relation."  The  long  continued  troubles  between  the 
lower  counties  and  the  province  continued  until  these  counties,  south 
of  the  New  Castle  Circle,  became  a  part  of  the  State  of  Delaware.  There 
had  never  been  any  real  harmony  between  the  province  and  the  "Terri- 
tories." The  Charter  of  Privileges  to  the  province  and  the  territories 
was  completed,  signed  by  the  Governor  and  delivered  to  Thomas  Story, 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  and  master  of  the  rolls,  to  be  sealed  with  the 
great  seal  and  recorded,  on  October  8,  1701.  A  copy  of  this  charter  of 
1701  is  found  in  the  Colonial  Records,  II,  56-60;  Statutes  at  Large,  II, 
142-170,  contains  the  laws  passed  at  this  Assembly. 

At  the  same  time  the  Governor  signed  the  charter  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  dated  on  the  25th  of  October,  1701,  and  also  the  commission 
appointing  Edward  Shippen,  John  Guest,  Samuel  Carpenter,  William 
Clark,  Thomas  Storey,  Griffith  Owen,  Phineas  Pemberton,  Samuel  Fin- 
ney, Caleb  Pusey  and  John  Blunston  "to  be  my  Council  of  State  for  the 
Govermt  of  the  said  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Counties  Annexed," 
.  .  .  "to  Consult  and  assist  .  .  .  me  or  my  Lieutenant  or  Deputy 
Governour  for  the  time  being,  etc."   .    .    . 

On  the  30th  of  October  Penn  introduced  to  the  Council  his  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, Andrew  Hamilton,  and  on  the  ist  of  November  he 
embarked  at  New  Castle  for  his  trip  to  England,  never  again  to  return 
to  the  province  which  had  cost  him  so  much  care  and  worry,  as  well  as 
money.  James  Logan,  who  had  come  to  Pennsylvania  with  him  on  his 
last  visit  to  it,  remained  to  act  as  secretary  and  clerk  of  the  Council. 

A  number  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Shawnee  Indians, 
with  some  of  their  people,  hearing  of  the  proposed  departure  of  their 
friend,  went  to  Philadelphia  on  October  7  to  bid  him  farewell.  He  in- 
formed these  red  men  that  "he  had  ever  loved  and  been  kind  to  them 
and  ever  should  Continue  so  to  be,  not  through  any  Politick  Design  or 
for  Interest,  but  out  of  a  most  real  affection."  The  last  remnants  of  the 
mighty  Susquehannocks  and  the  proud  warriors  of  the  Shawnee,  who 
were  later  to  deluge  the  frontiers  with  blood,  really  loved  the  man  to 
whom  they  had  given  the  name  of  "Onas."  "What  pale-face  had  they 
ever  seen  like  him?  A  pale-face  to  them  was  a  trapper,  a  soldier,  a 
pirate ;  a  man  who  cheated  them  in  barter,  who  abused  their  squaws, 
who  gave  them  fire-water  to  drink,  who  hustled  them  off  their  hunting 
ground.  But  here  was  one  pale-face  who  would  not  cheat  and  lie,  who 
would  not  fire  into  their  lodge ;  who  would  not  rob  them  of  their  beaver 
skins ;  who  would  not  take  a  rood  of  land  from  them  till  they  had  fixed 
and  he  had  paid  the  price.  Where  could  they  look  for  such  another 
lord?"     (Dixon,  317). 
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The  memory  of  William  Penn  lingered  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  the  Ohio  until  the  last  red  man  of  this  generation  had 
passed  away,  and  then  the  tradition  of  him  was  handed  down  to  the 
generations  which  followed,  until  to-day,  when  it  still  lingers  like  a 
peaceful  benediction  among  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  on  the  sweeping 
plains  of  Oklahoma. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  ANDREW  HAMILTON— PRESIDENCY 
OF     EDWARD     SHIPPEN— ADMINISTRATION     OF     JOHN 
EVANS— SEPARATION  OF  THE  LOWER  COUNTIES,  AND 
THE  ASSEMBLY  OF  1705-6. 

Andrew  Hamilton,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  appointed  by  William 
Penn  before  his  departure  for  England  in  1701,  had  been  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  East  Jersey,  and  afterwards  Governor  of  East  and  West 
Jersey.  He  was  the  author  of  the  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  post 
offices  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  1692  he  was  made  deputy  postmaster-gen- 
eral. He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  emigrating  to  the  province  of  the 
Jerseys  in  about  1685. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Council,  after  Penn's  departure,  held  on 
November  14,  1701,  the  Deputy  Governor  was  unable  to  take  the  oath  of 
ofifice  because  of  various  difficulties  suggested  by  the  three  commis- 
sioners named  in  the  "King's  Dedimiis  Potestatem,  for  administering  the 
oath,  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  for  ye  Greater  Security  of  the  Plan- 
tation Trade,  to  the  Governr  of  Pensilvania,  for  ye  time  being."  Ham- 
ilton, because  of  the  refusal  of  these  commissioners  to  administer  the 
oath  unless  certain  demands  were  complied  with,  had  procured  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Atwood,  Chief  Justice  of  New  York,  which  had  been 
confirmed  by  the  opinion  "of  one  of  the  most  Eminent  Council  of  the 
Province  of  Maryland."  But,  the  commissioners  still  refusing  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  as  the  time  limit  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  and 
Dedimus  Potestatem  had  nearly  been  reached,  the  Deputy  Governor 
asked  that  the  members  of  the  Council,  who  felt  that  they  could  do  so,  to 
administer  the  oath.  Accordingly  John  Guest,  Captain  Finney  and  John 
Finney,  together  with  John  Bewly,  collector  of  the  King's  customs  for 
the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  administered  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  the 
other  members  of  the  Council,  on  April  21,  1702.     (Col.  Rec,  H,  68-69). 

King  William  died  on  March  18,  1702,  and  was  succeeded  by  Princess 
Anne,  of  Denmark,  with  whom  Penn  was  quite  friendly.  The  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  of  the  King  and  the  succession  of  Queen  Anne 
was  made  by  Hamilton  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  July  5,  at  which 
time  he  also  announced  the  declaration  of  war  which  had  been  made  in 
England  against  France  and  Spain,  and,  as  he  had  received  no  notice  to 
make  a  proclamation  of  either  of  these  affairs,  which  had  already  been 
proclaimed  in  New  England  and  in  New  York,  through  some  delay  in 
their  transmission,  he  thought  it  best  to  proclaim  the  accession  of  the 
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Queen,  and  to  invite  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to  enlist  in  the  miHtia 
for  the  defence  of  the  province, 

A  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  proclamation  of  Princess  Anne,  of 
Denmark,  as  Queen  of  England,  &c.,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  loth  instant, 
at  II  o'clock  a.  m.  Nothing  was  said  concerning  the  raising  of  militia, 
as  suggested  by  Hamilton. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  October  14,  the  matter  of  the  sep- 
aration of  the  lower  counties  again  came  up,  when  the  representatives 
of  these  counties  insisted  that  they  could  not  sit  in  the  Assembly,  as  the 
representatives  of  the  province  had  been  chosen  by  virtue  of  the  charter, 
while  those  of  the  lower  counties  had  been  elected  by  virtue  of  writs. 
They  also  claimed  that  the  lower  counties  had  never  received  the  charter, 
that  it  had  not  been  read  by  them,  and  therefore  they  could  not  be 
expected  to  elect  in  pursuance  of  what  was  not  in  force  in  them.  Many 
conferences  were  held  between  the  representatives  of  these  two  sections 
and  the  Governor  urged  the  lower  counties  for  the  sake  of  the  necessary 
action  to  be  taken,  in  view  of  the  war,  to  unite  with  the  province  in  the 
Assembly.  But  all  of  these  efforts  were  in  vain,  even  after  Hamilton  had 
stated  "That  the  Representatives  of  both  the  Province  and  Territories 
were  Legally  Elected,  as  far  as  it  appeared  to  this  board,  those  of  the 
Province  being  duly  Elected  by  the  Charter,  and  the  Terr's  having 
Omitted  their  Duty  on  ye  Day,  were  Legally  chosen  by  a  writt  and  had 
appeared. 

"That  those  writts  being  grounded  on  the  Charter,  and  the  People 
having  elected  by  them,  the  Terr's  had  in  that  so  far  Recognized  the 
Charter,  and  might  very  well  now  proceed  to  business  as  well  as  elect 
before."     (Col.  Rec,  II,  81). 

This  discussion  went  on  day  after  day  until  the  Governor  and 
Council  sent  a  paper  containing  three  questions  to  the  representatives, 
which  was  sent  back  with  the  request  that  each  of  these  questions  be 
written  on  separate  papers,  signed  b}'^  the  secretary  and  clerk,  by  order 
of  the  Council,  as  was  the  custom.  The  reader  of  the  minutes  of  the 
Council  during  these  days  of  complaint  and  objection  can  easily  see 
what  sticklers  these  early  legislators  were  for  having  everything  done 
according  to  rule,  even  when  a  sorely  tried  Governor  was  trying  to  make 
some  compromise  by  any  means  in  his  power. 

The  questions,  which  were  placed  upon  separate  papers,  were: 

1st.  Are  ye  Representatives  of  ye  Province  willing  or  not  to  Joyn  with  the  mem- 
bers of  ye  Lower  Counties  in  one  Assembly,  on  the  flFoot  they  are  now  respectively 
Called. 

2nd.  Are  ye  members  of  ye  Lower  Counties,  willing  or  not  willing  to  Joyn  with 
those  of  ye  Province,  on  the  fifoot  they  are  now  respectively  call'd. 

3rd.  What  methods  do  those  that  refuse  (if  either  doe)  proposed  for  the  fForming  of 
an  Assembly  to  prevent  the  Govrmt  Suffering  for  want  of  one,  when  affairs  of  such 
Importance  have  been  proposed  require  Immediate  Service.     (Op.  cit.,  82.) 
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The  representatives  of  the  province  signed  an  answer,  in  which  they 
stated  that  they  were  willing  to  proceed  in  order  to  act  in  the  Assembly, 
"according  to  the  Direction  of  the  Charter."  The  members  of  the  lower 
counties  answered  that  as  they  had  been  called  "on  a  different  foot"  with 
those  of  the  upper  counties,  that  they  could  not  join  with  them  in 
Legislation,  but  they  were  willing  to  join  in  Assembly  when  "warrant- 
ably  convened." 

When  the  Governor,  after  various  other  conferences  with  these  repre- 
sentatives of  the  territories,  saw  the  uselessness  of  any  further  efforts, 
as  he  realized  the  "separation  whuch  must  needs  ensue,"  and  adjourned 
the  Council. 

On  the  same  afternoon  (November  20),  the  Representatives  of  the 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks  and  Chester  (the  three  upper  counties) 
sent  an  address  to  the  Governor  stating  that  they  were  willing  to  hold  an 
Assembly  in  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  1701,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  if  the  representatives  of  the  province  and  territories  should  not  be 
willing  to  join  together  in  legislation,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  said  charter,  and  should  decide  to  separate,  that  then  each  of  the 
counties  in  the  province  and  in  the  territories  should  elect  eight  persons 
to  represent  the  freemen  of  these  counties  in  the  Assembly  of  the  prov- 
ince and  in  one  for  the  territories.  The  representatives  of  the  province, 
therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  charter,  ask  that  the  Gov- 
ernor by  writ  or  otherwise,  cause  the  number  of  representatives  to  be 
made  complete  for  an  Assembly  of  the  province. 

While  this  dispute  was  in  progress  between  the  province  and  the  ter- 
ritories. Governor  Hamilton,  when  on  a  visit  to  Amboy,  died  April  20. 
1703,  and  the  next  Governor  inherited  the  trouble,  as  Hamilton  himself 
had  inherited  it  from  William  Penn. 

After  the  death  of  Hamilton  the  executive  authority  of  the  province 
devolved  upon  the  Council,  of  which  Edward  Shippen  was  President. 
Shippen  and  the  other  members  of  the  Council  sent  for  four  of  the  six 
commissioners  named  in  the  Dedimus  Potestatem  of  King  William,  in 
order  to  qualify  the  members  of  the  Council  to  act  in  the  government  of 
the  province.  Colonel  Robert  Quarry,  Richard  Halliwell,  John  Moore 
and  Jasper  Yeates,  who,  after  some  discussion  about  the  Dedimus 
Potestatem,  refused  to  administer  the  oath.  The  Council  then  sent  for 
John  Bewly,  collector  of  customs,  and  asked  him  to  qualify  them.  This 
he  declined  to  do,  saying  that  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  him  to  con- 
cern himself  with  the  matter.  The  next  day,  however,  they  again  sent 
for  Bewly,  and  after  urging  upon  him  the  necessity  of  having  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  qualified,  at  last  persuaded  him  to  administer  the 
oath  to  such  as  were  willing  to  take  it.     He  administered  the  oath  to 
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John  Guest  and  Samuel  Finney,  and  too  the  affirmation  of  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Samuel  Carpenter,  William  Clark,  Griffith  Owen  and  Caleb  Pusey, 
in  the  same  words  as  were  contained  in  the  oath.  Judge  Guest  and 
Captain  Finney  also  took  the  oaths  of  fidelity  to  the  Queen  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  which  the  other  members  took  in  a 
declaration  to  the  same  effect.  Thus,  after  three  months,  the  Council 
was  authorized  to  transact  the  business  of  government,  according  to 
law. 

On  the  27th  of  July,  1703,  William  Markham  was  commissioned  as 
register-general  of  the  province  and  territories,  and  on  the  loth  of 
August,  Thomas  Farmar,  high  sheriff  of  the  city  and  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, resigned  his  office,  and  John  Finney  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
At  the  same  time  a  letter  was  received  from  the  proprietor  to  Governor 
Hamilton,  inclosing  a  duplicate  of  the  Queen's  approval  of  his  appoint- 
ment (Hamilton  died  three  months  before  this  document  was  received). 

The  Assembly  of  1703  met  on  the  14th  of  October,  "the  day  appointed 
by  Charter  for  ye  Assembly  of  this  Province  to  meet  at  Philadia." 
David  Lloyd  was  elected  Speaker.  The  greater  part  of  the  time  was 
spent  during  this  session  in  a  discussion  as  to  the  qualification  of  the 
members.  Nothing  was  done,  and  the  Assembly  was  prorogued  by 
the  Council  until  the  first  of  May  following. 

During  this  interval,  between  the  death  of  Hamilton  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  his  successor,  the  executive  and  legislative  affairs  of  the  province 
were  simply  drifting.  William  Penn,  who  was  in  touch  with  all  that 
was  going  on  at  the  Queen's  Court,  knew  the  danger  which  threatened 
the  English  colonies  in  America.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  on  the 
29th  day  of  January,  1704,  a  letter  was  read  from  the  proprietor,  directed 
to  Governor  Hamilton,  in  which  was  enclosed  a  letter  from  the  Lords  of 
Trade  and  Plantations,  renewing  the  Queen's  orders  in  regard  to  the 
assistance  asked  for  maintaining  and  erecting  forts  for  the  security  and 
defence  of  New  York,  In  his  letter  to  Hamilton,  the  proprietor  urged 
him  to  use  every  effort  to  induce  the  Council  and  Assembly  to  comply 
with  this  order.  After  a  consideration  of  both  of  these  letters,  the  Coun- 
cil resolved :  "That  ye  Lt  Governr  being  dead,  &  no  power  of  Legislation 
remaining  in  ye  Council,  nothing  can  be  done  therein  till  further  provi- 
sion shall  be  made  from  Engld."  (Col.  Rec,  II,  114).  Thus  again  was 
the  ever  recurring  request  for  assistance  for  the  security  and  defence  of 
New  York  postponed. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  3d  of  February,  1704,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  John  Evans  had  arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  night  before, 
with  a  commission  from  William  Penn,  approved  by  the  Queen,  appoint- 
ing him  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  Province  of  Pensylvania  ik 
Counties  annexed,"  dated  July  30,  1703.     On  the  same  day,  the  commis- 
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sion  and  the  Queen's  approbation  were  published  in  the  market  place, 
"in  solemn  form  &  order :  the  sd  Governr  being  present,  &  attended  with 
the  Council  of  State,  the  mayor,  alderman  &  Council  of  Philadelphia 
Citty,  the  Principal  officers,  Gentlemen  &  Inhabitants  of  the  place,  from 
whence  returning  to  ye  Council  Chamber,  The  Governr  took  ye  Chair  & 
held  a  Council." 

There  were  present  at  this  first  Council  meeting  of  Governor  Evans. 
Edward  Shippen,  John  Guest,  Samuel  Carpenter,  Thomas  Story,  Sam- 
uel Finney  and  Caleb  Pusey.  The  Council  read  their  commission  from 
William  Penn  (dated  October  28,  1701),  upon  which  the  Governor  de- 
sired that  they  remain  with  him  as  the  Council  of  the  government,  and 
desired  them  to  take  the  oaths  required  by  law,  to  be  administered  by  the 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  King  in  his  Dedimus  Potestatem.  Judge 
Guest  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Queen,  the  abjuration 
of  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  the  test,  to  Governor  Evans,  who,  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  took  the  oath  before  the  commissioners 
(Colonel  Quarry,  John  Moore  and  Jasper  Yeats),  after  the  usual  objec- 
tions of  these  gentlemen. 

When  the  Governor  met  with  the  Council  the  next  day  at  4  o'clock 
p.  m.,  he  consulted  with  them  about  the  necessity  of  calling  an  As- 
sembly, and  was  informed  "that  there  is  an  Assembly  in  ye  Province 
now  in  being  separate  from  ye  Territories,  in  Pursuance  of  a  certain 
Charter  of  Priviledges,  left  by  ye  Proprietary  at  his  Departure,  wch  had 
occationed  some  Difficulty's."  The  Governor  then  asked  that  he  be 
given  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  charter  and  the  proceedings  re- 
lating to  it,  and  adjourned  the  Council. 

The  new  Governor  who  took  up  the  difficult  task  of  governing  the 
province  at  this  time,  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six  years  of  age 
(Watson  says  twenty-one),  of  Welsh  origin,  and  was  in  no  sense  what- 
ever allied  with  the  Quaker  religion.  He  had  been  attached  to  the 
Queen's  court,  and  it  was  probably  through  the  influence  of  the  Queen 
that  Penn  made  the  appointment.  He  was  in  no  way  qualified  for  the 
work  of  governing  such  a  province,  made  up  of  deeply  religious  Quakers, 
as  he  was  not  religious,  or  even  moral,  in  his  character  and  habits. 
When  Penn  returned  to  England  in  1701  he  found  that  his  son  William, 
the  heir  to  the  province,  had  almost  ruined  himself  by  his  mad  dissipa- 
tions. The  fortune  which  had  been  left  to  him  by  his  mother  had  been 
squandered  in  riotous  living,  and  he  was  in  debt.  Penn  paid  his  debts, 
gave  him  an  estate  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sent  him  over  to  the  province 
with  young  Evans  to  reform  himself  and  learn  the  business  of  govern- 
ment. A  more  unfitted  companion  for  this  unworthy  son,  whom  he 
dearly  loved,  could  have  hardly  been  found  in  London,  than  was  this 
immoral  courtier,  with  whom  William  Penn,  Jr.,  came  to  Pennsylvania 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February  8,  1704,  William  Penn,  Jr., 
by  invitation  of  the  Council,  took  the  affirmation  as  a  member  of  the 
Council,  and  became  a  member  of  the  board. 

After  the  Council  had  added  to  its  membership  William  Trent,  Rich- 
ard Hill  and  James  Logan,  the  Governor  stated  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  consider  the  matter  of  calling  an  Assembly,  and  in  order  to  know 
just  what  to  do,  it  would  be  necessary  to  inquire  into  and  consider  the 
proceedings  of  the  government.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Charter  of  Priv- 
ileges granted  by  the  proprietor  before  his  departure,  with  all  of  the 
minutes  of  the  Council  since  that  time  relating  to  the  calling  of  an 
Assembly,  should  be  read.  At  a  meeting  held  in  the  afternoon  of  Febru- 
ary 10,  at  the  home  of  Samuel  Carpenter,  it  appeared,  after  reading  the 
documents  before  mentioned,  that  "in  Pursuance  of  a  certain  clause  in  ye 
close  of  ye  Charter  aforementioned  of  Privileges,  Several  Steps  had 
been  made  toward  a  division  of  the  Provinces  &  Territories  in  Legisla- 
tion, wch  had  been  Strenuously  opposed  from  time  to  time  by  ye  Gov- 
ernor &  Council."     (Col.  Rec,  II,  119). 

It  was  then  resolved  that  as  the  government  of  the  province  and 
the  territories  had  been  one,  both  by  the  proprietor's  commission  and  the 
Queen's  approbation  of  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Evans, 
and  because  a  separation  might  prove  injurious  to  both  sections,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  the  upper  and  lower  counties 
united,  "as  well  in  Legislation  as  administration." 

The  attempt  to  bring  these  two  sections  together  in  an  Assembly 
was  one  of  the  chief  works  undertaken  by  Governor  Evans.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  representatives  of  both  sections  on  April  12,  1704,  the  Gov- 
ernor delivered  an  address,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  causes  which  led  to 
the  separation,  and  said :  "And  I  should  be  Exceeding  Sorry  should  it 
prove  my  misfortune  &  yours,  to  find  you  who  have  gone  thus  Happily 
together,  to  Proceed  on  my  arrival  to  break  that  union,  and  Confirm  by 
act  a  Separation  that  I  must  believe  was  the  unhappiness  of  ye  place  to 
have  ever  laid  any  foundation  for." 

After  various  conferences  with  the  representatives  of  both  sections, 
on  April  15  the  Governor  realized  the  utter  uselessness  of  his  efforts,  as 
the  members  of  the  lower  counties  still  insisted  upon  their  stand,  as  did 
the  members  of  the  province.  The  former  demanded  that  "each  County, 
both  in  the  Province  and  Territories,  should  be  Represented  by  four 
members  &  no  more,  according  to  the  second  article  in  the  Charter.  & 
both  parties  openly  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion,  that  as  things  now 
stand,  it  would  be  most  suitable  for  each  to  act  distinctly,  to  which  they 
requested  the  Governor's  Concurrence  if  he  should  think  fitt."  (Op.  cit., 
130).  At  the  meeting  on  the  17th,  the  Governor  again  addressed  the 
representatives,   which    he    closed   with   the    statement:    "I    shall    only 
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further  add,  that  upon  this  separation  from  the  Lower  Counties,  in 
Legislation,  I  hope  you  will  always  take  care  to  shew  that  what  hath 
passed  was  of  necessity,  &  preserve  a  Desire  to  come  to  a  happy  union 
again,  &  in  all  your  proceedings  shew  a  tender  regard  to  them  as  your 
friends  united  by  a  common  interest."  (Col.  Rec,  II,  132-133;  Archives, 
Fourth  Ser.,  I,  188). 

On  the  i8th  of  April  the  representatives  of  the  lower  counties,  who 
had  waited  in  Philadelphia,  to  know  the  Governor's  pleasure,  were  vis- 
ited by  the  Governor  and  several  members  of  the  Council  at  the  "Bull's 
Head,"  where  they  were  meeting,  and  agreed  with  them  that  they  could 
adjourn  to  meet  at  New  Castle,  and  if  it  should  be  the  opinion  of  "y^ 
most  learned  in  ye  Law  especially  R.  Monpesson,  Esqr.,"  that  they  could 
then  regularly  meet  at  New  Castle,  where  he  would  meet  them  on  the 
next  Friday.  Judge  Mompesson  decided  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  proceed  with  legislation  with  legislators  elected  by  the  last  writs, 
and  that  new  writs  should  be  issued  for  a  new  election.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  that  new  writs  should  be  issued  by  the  counties  for  the  election 
of  four  members  from  each,  to  meet  with  the  Governor  at  New  Castle 
on  the  22d  of  May  "in  Assembly,  for  the  said  counties  distinct." 

The  separation  of  the  lower  counties  thus  became  an  actual  fact. 
The  Assembly  of  the  province  was  in  session  when  these  representa- 
tives of  the  lower  counties  withdrew  to  meet  at  New  Castle,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  opinion  of  Judge  Mompesson. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  this  Provincial  Assembly  the  old  question 
concerning  the  Queen's  letter,  for  the  assistance  of  the  defence  of  New 
York  again  came  up,  and  was  dealt  with  by  the  Assembly,  as  it  had  been 
upon  all  former  occasions,  which  called  forth  an  address  from  the  Gov- 
ernor, in  which  he  stated  that  this  refusal  "will  be  so  great  a  Clogg  to 
the  affairs  of  this  province  at  home,  and  lay  the  Propry  &  his  whole  con- 
cerns for  the  Publick  Good,  under  so  great  Disadvantages  with  the  min- 
istry, that  it  will  prove  the  worst  of  husbandry,  &  therefore  thinks  him- 
self obliged  further  to  press,  &  again  propose  it  to  ye  Houses  most  Seri- 
ous Consideration."     (Col.  Rec,  II,  142-143). 

The  Assembly  considered  the  address  of  the  Governor  and  reported 
that  they  had  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  meet  with  a  committee 
of  the  Council  to  "confer  together  about  measures  for  securing  ye 
Indians  in  our  Interest,  &  other  matters  of  Importance  relating  to  the 
Publick  Safety,"  etc. 

From  this  time  onward  the  Assembly  and  the  Governor  drew  farther 
and  farther  apart,  the  former  bringing  up  all  sorts  of  questions  as  to  the 
Governor's  commission,  his  authority  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the 
Assembly,  the  confirming  of  the  Charter  of  Privileges,  the  organization 
of  a  militia,  the  Queens'  letter,  and,  in  short,  everything  else   which 
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could  be  thought  of  to  cause  disagreement  and  trouble.  The  Governor, 
at  times,  grew  very  bitter  in  his  remarks  concerning  the  attitude  of  the 
Assembly  to  these  matters.  He  said  in  an  address  in  reply  to  a  paper 
from  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia,  Anthony  Morris,  and  the  aldermen  of 
the  city :  "I  have  reason  to  doubt  yt  too  many  of  those  good  people  you 
mention,  are  such  as  oppose  a  Militia,  not  from  any  principle  against  it, 
but  through  an  uneasiness  to  see  anything  done  under  ye  present  admin- 
istration that  may  recommend  us  &  the  Proprietrs  affairs  to  ye  Crown. 
To  serve  in  ye  Militia  is  much  more  ye  duty  of  ye  subject  than  to  watch, 
etc."  The  mayor  had  said  that  many  good  people  of  the  city  had  been 
much  discouraged  by  the  Governor's  proclamation  exempting  all  those 
who  would  enlist  in  the  Militia  from  watching  in  their  turns.  (Col.  Rec, 
II,  161-162). 

While  all  of  these  disputes  were  in  progress  in  the  province  upon 
which  he  had  spent  so  much  time  and  money,  the  sorely  tried  proprietor 
was  almost  continuously  afflicted  with  letters  of  remonstrance  and  com- 
plaint from  the  discontented  element  in  the  province.  A  careful  read- 
ingj  of  the  records  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  would  g^ve  the  unprej- 
udiced reader  the  impression  that  nearly  all  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people  spent  their  time  reading  the  charter  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
executive  and  legislative  bodies,  hunting  for  some  real  or  imagined 
fault  to  argue  and  fight  about.  The  grace  of  "sweet  reasonableness" 
seemed  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  all  of  the  needless  disputes  between  the 
representatives  of  the  people  and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  infant 
province,  regardless  of  the  name  of  the  deputy  representing  the  pro- 
prietor and  Governor.  It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  book  to 
even  sketch  the  many  points  of  dispute  discussed  in  the  letters  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  David  Lloyd,  and  those  of  the 
Governor  to  this  body.  But,  notwithstanding  the  friction  between  the 
Governor  and  the  Assembly,  the  session  of  1705-6  passed  fifty  laws, 
which  are  noted  by  title  in  the  Colonial  Records,  II,  231-232,  and  given 
in  full  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  II,  171-293.  The  first  of  these  laws,  re- 
lating to  "Liberty  of  Conscience"  (Statutes  at  Large,  II,  171)  is  quite 
often  misquoted,  or  misinterpreted.  The  "liberty"  granted  is  really  to 
"those  who  shall  profess  faith  in  God  the  Father  and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His 
only  Son,  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  one  God  blessed  forevermore,  and  shall 
acknowledge  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  to  be 
given  by  divine  inspiration,"  etc.  .  .  .  "shall  in  any  case  be  molested  or 
prejudiced  for  his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion ;  nor  shall  he  or  she  be 
at  any  time  compelled  to  frequent  or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 
place  or  ministry-  whatsoever  contrary  to  his  or  her  mind ;  but  shall 
freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  all  respects  without 
molestation  or  interruption."  The  law  enacted  by  William  Penn  at 
New  Castle,  November  27,  1700,  was  in  almost  the  same  words. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOV- 
ERNOR EVANS,  WITH  NOTES  ON  THE  INDIAN  MIGRA- 
TIONS TO  PENNSYLVANIA. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  9,  1704,  Edward  Farmer  re- 
ported to  the  Governor  that  he  had  heard  from  Nicole  Godin,  a  Cones- 
toga  trader,  "That  upon  ye  Return  of  ye  Carolina  Indian,  who  was 
taken  (as  was  said)  by  some  of  ye  five  nations  last  year,  &  after  his 
escape,  went  homeward  through  this  Province,  some  of  ye  Carolina 
Indians  to  ye  number  of  40,  in  revenge  were  lately  come  up  &  had  set 
upon  some  of  those  of  Potowmock,  but  they  taking  to  their  fastness  & 
being  thereby  secured,  ye  others  declared  to  them  that  they  (of  Caro- 
lina) had  been  for  many  years  attacked  &  Injured  by  some  Indians  from 
ye  Northwd,  whom  they  had  always  hitherto  taken  to  be  those  of  Can- 
ada, but  now  found  who  they  were,  viz. :  ye  Senecars  &  those  Potomock 
&  Conestogoe,  &  that  they  were  Resolved  to  be  Revenged,  &  (to)  that 
end  three  nations  had  Joyned  &  would  shortly  come  up  &  either  destroy 
or  be  destroyed  by  them."     (Col.  Rec,  II,  138). 

This  reference  to  these  Indians  from  Carolina,  making  war  raids  into 
the  village  at  Conestoga,  in  1704,  is  of  interest  from  many  points  of  view. 
The  matter  was  first  reported  by  Madame  Anne  Le  Tort,  who  then 
lived  at  Conestoga,  in  a  letter  written  on  the  15th  of  March,  in  which 
she  said  that  ye  Towittois  (Miami)  had  come  down  &  cut  off  two  fam- 
ilies of  neighbor  Indians  at  Conestoga."  (Op.  cit.,  121).  While  these 
two  incident  do  not  bear  any  relation  to  each  other,  so  far  as  the  stories 
of  Godin  and  Mrs.  Le  Tort  are  concerned,  yet  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  they  both  refer  to  the  same  raids,  as  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee 
were  at  war  with  the  northern  Indians  at  this  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  raid  at  Conestoga  was  made  by  the  Catawba,  and  not  the 
"Towittois,"  as  mentioned  by  Mrs.  Le  Tort. 

Jacques  Le  Tort  and  his  son,  James  Le  Tort,  and  Anne  Le  Tort, 
wife  of  Jacques,  Peter  and  Richard  Bezallion,  Martin  Chartier  and  his 
son,  Peter,  on  account  of  their  French  names  were  all  frequently  under 
suspicion  by  the  colonial  authorities,  and  yet  they  were  Huguenot  refu- 
gees, with  the  exception  of  the  Chartiers,  who  were  French  Canadians. 
All  were  engaged  in  the  trade  with  the  Susquehannocks  and  Shawnee 
at  Conestoga  and  along  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Later  in  1704  Peter  Bezallion  reported  to  the  Council  that  he  had 
heard  that  the  Five  Nations  were  coming  into  the  province  to  carry 
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away  the  Shawnee  settled  near  Conestoga,  as  well  as  those  settled  at 
"Lechay"  (Lehigh),  "they  being  colonies  of  a  nation  that  were  their 
enemies."  (Col.  Rec,  II,  145).  The  Iroquois  regarded  the  Shawnee 
as  enemies  because  of  their  alliance  with  the  Susquehannocks. 

On  the  I2th  of  May,  Manangy,  a  chief  from  the  Schuylkill,  went  to 
see  the  Governor  "in  behalf  of  the  Ganawense  or  Piscataway  Indians, 
settled  in  this  Province  near  the  head  of  Polomock  (Potomac),"  who 
were  anxious  on  account  of  sickness  to  leave  their  present  habitation, 
"where  they  settled  about  5  years  agoe,"  by  the  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietor, the  Conestoga  Indians  "becoming  Guarantees  of  a  treaty  of 
friendship  made  between  them,"  and  asking  permission  to  "Settle 
amongst  them  near  Turpyhockin."  These  Ganawese,  or  Conoy,  were 
identical  with  the  Kanawha,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  chief  river  in 
West  Virginia.  They  later  moved  to  the  Potomac,  where  they  were 
harassed  by  the  Andaste  (Conestoga),  compelling  them  to  move  farther 
up  the  Potomac,  and  from  there  to  Pennsylvania,  settling  among  the 
Conestoga  at  Conejoholo  of  Dekanoagah  (Washington  Borough), 
near  which  place,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  Cressap  built 
his  fort.  It  is  probable  that  the  Conoy  came  into  Pennsylvania  at  about 
the  same  time  that  the  Shawnee  entered  it  from  the  Potomac,  1698. 
They  were  present  at  the  treaty  in  Philadelphia  with  the  Conestoga 
and  Shawnee  in  1701,  when  they  made  a  treaty  with  William  Penn. 
Their  villages  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  were  stopping  places  for  the 
Iroquois,  going  and  returning  from  the  Carolinas,  thus  causing  much 
trouble  both  to  the  provincial  authorities  and  to  the  Conoy  themselves. 

As  early  as  1719  complaint  was  made  to  the  provincial  authorities 
that  the  Iroquois  war  parties  stopped  at  these  Conoy  villages,  on  their 
return  from  the  South  with  their  captives.  Because  of  this  the  Conoy 
feared  that  Virginia  would  send  an  expedition  against  them,  and  asked 
to  be  removed  higher  up  the  river.  This  request  was  frequently  made, 
and  at  the  Council  at  Lancaster,  in  1744,  when  they  again  asked  permis- 
sion to  remove  to  the  mouth  of  the  Conedoguinet,  the  Juniata  or 
Shamokin  (Sunbury).  In  1749  the  Iroquois  at  a  council  in  Philadelphia, 
said  that  the  Conoy  at  Juniata  had  requested  them  to  present  a  claim 
for  the  lands  which  they  had  left  on  the  Susquehanna  when  they  removed 
to  Juniata.  Governor  Hamilton  replied  to  this,  saying  that  the  Conoy 
had  misrepresented  the  facts,  and  that  they  had  nothing  due  them,  as 
they  had  no  claim  on  these  lands.  The  tribe  gradually  moved  up  the 
Susquehanna  to  Catawissa,  Wyoming  and  Chenango.  In  1766  John 
Penn  said  to  the  Indians  present  in  Philadelphia:  "We  remember  the 
Nanticokes  and  Conoys  had  a  Council  Fire  formerly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata,  and  that  they  were  afterwards  admitted  to  the  great  Council  at 
Onondaga,  &  that  now  they  have  a  Council  Fire  burning  at  Chenango." 
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(Col.  Rec,  IX,  332).  Chenango  was  situated  near  Binghamton,  New 
York.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  all  of  the 
hostile  Indians  in  this  village  moved  west  and  joined  with  the  Dela- 
ware. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1706,  the  chiefs  of  the  Conestoga,  Shawnee  and 
Conoy  visited  Philadelphia  in  order  to  confer  with  the  Governor  and 
Council  about  matters  relating  to  them.  Indian  Harry  acted  as  inter- 
preter. The  cause  of  the  uneasiness  among  these  tribes  settled  in  and 
about  Conestoga  is  given  as  being  due  to  "ye  Ganawense  (Conoy)  who 
had  fled  from  Maryland."  A  full  account  of  the  treaty  held  at  Conestoga 
in  October,  1705,  by  the  authority  of  the  province  is  given  at  this  meet- 
ing by  James  Logan.  The  record  which  follows  is  of  interest,  as  it 
clearly  states  that  William  Penn  had  visited  Conestoga  during  his  last 
stay  in  the  province,  in  170T.     This  record  in  full,  is  as  follows: 

That  Governour  W.  Penn,  since  first  he  came  into  this  Countrey,  with  all  those 
under  him  had  always  inviolably  maintain'd  a  perfect  Friendship  with  all  the  natives 
of  this  Countrey,  that  he  found  Possess'd  of  it  at  his  first  arrival. 

That  when  he  was  last  in  the  Countrey  he  visited  those  of  that  place,  and  his  son 
upon  his  arrival  did  the  same,  in  order  to  cultivate  the  ancient  friendship  between  ym, 
that  he  &  his  posterity  might,  after  his  fathers  example,  maintain  peace  &  a  good 
understanding  with  them  &  theirs.     (Col.  Rec,  II,  244.) 

This  reference  clearly  shows  that  both  William  Penn  and  his  son 
William  had  visited  the  Conestoga  region,  where  he  intended  to  found 
his  first  city  of  the  province.  Had  Penn's  idea  of  founding  this  "great 
city"  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the  Manor  of  Conestoga,  been  carried  out, 
it  might  have  caused  the  region  about  the  present  Columbia  and 
Wrightsville  to  have  become  the  centre  of  the  development  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna, instead  of  centering  it  about  Paxtang,  the  present  Harrisburg. 
This  would  have  thrown  the  whole  development  of  the  early  province 
southward  of  Harrisburg.  along  the  line  of  the  road  from  Philadelphia 
to  Lancaster  and  then  across  the  Susquehanna  at  Columbia,  York, 
Gettysburg,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio.  Such  a  course  would  have  short- 
ened the  route  to  the  Ohio  by  many  miles.  The  railway  system  of  the 
State  would  naturally  have  taken  this  course  had  it  not  been  for  the 
high  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the  southward.  These  were  avoided  by 
the  Juniata  valley,  leading  to  the  ascent  at  the  Horseshoe  Curve,  at  Kit- 
tanning  Point. 

The  boundary  dispute  with  Maryland  had  much  to  do  with  the  con- 
dition of  uneasiness  among  the  Indians  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  as 
there  was  the  constant  friction  between  the  white  settlers  and  traders  in 
this  region,  leading  to  the  open  hostility  of  the  people  of  Maryland  to 
the  Susquehannocks,  Shawnee,  Conoy  and  other  tribes  along  the  border 
in  dispute. 
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At  this  meeting  at  Conestoga,  in  1705,  complaint  was  made  that 
"John  Hans  (John  Hanson  Steelman,  previously  mentioned)  was  build- 
ing a  Log  house  for  Trade  amongst  them,  which  made  us  uneasie,  & 
desired  to  know  whether  they  encouraged  it.  To  which  they  answered 
that  they  did  not,  and  were  desired  not  to  suffer  any  Christians  to  settle 
amongst  them  without  the  Govrs.  leave."     (Col.  Rec,  II,  246). 

When  on  this  trip  Logan  and  his  party  went  from  Conestoga  to 
the  "Ganawense,  settled  some  miles  above  Conestoga  at  a  place  called 
Connejaghera,  above  the  fort,  and  had  Conferences  with  them."  The 
village  of  "Connejaghera,"  of  Logan's  report,  and  Conejoholo  or  Conejo- 
hela,  are  all  corruptions  of  the  name  of  the  same  village,  situated  at  the 
present  Washington  Borough.  Conejoholo  and  Dekanoagah,  mentioned 
by  Governor  Evans,  were  names  of  the  same  village.  The  former  is  fhe 
Conoy  name,  signifying  "a  kettle  on  a  long  upright  object,"  and  the  latter 
is  the  Seneca  name,  signifying  "between  the  rapids."  As  stated  before, 
the  Iroquois  war  parties  stopped  at  this  Conoy  village,  hence  the  two 
names  for  the  same  place. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  August  31,  1706,  Governor  Evans 
stated  that  in  order  to  keep  a  good  understanding  with  the  Indians  "in 
this  dangerous  time  of  War,"  that  he  thought  it  advisable  for  him  to 
pay  a  visit  to  them  at  Conestoga  and  the  region  about  it,  to  which  the 
Council  agreed.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  on  September  19,  the 
Governor  reports  that  he  had  gone  on  this  mission  to  Conestoga,  which 
he  hoped  "would  prove  of  Great  Service."  (Col.  Rec,  II,  251,  252). 
That  is  the  only  report  which  the  Governor  made  of  this  trip.  In  the 
Penn-Logan  Correspondence  (II,  159,  267),  and  in  the  Votes  of  Assem- 
bly (I,  Part  2.  131),  it  is  shown  that  this  visit  to  Conestoga  was  the 
cause  of  much  scandal  because  of  the  Governor's  actions  while  there, 
and  was  one  of  the  reasons  offered  by  the  Assembly  for  his  recall  (Votes 
of  Assembly,  I,  Part  2,  180).  From  all  of  the  references  of  the  visit  of 
the  Governor  and  his  party  to  Conestoga  in  1706,  it  was  little  other  than 
a  debauch.  Thomas  Chalkley  visited  Conestoga  in  1706  and  left  a 
lengthy  account  of  his  doings  while  there  in  a  journal,  which  is  quoted 
at  length  in  Rupp's  "History  of  Lancaster  County,"  page  41,  et  seq. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1707,  word  was  received  in  Philadelphia  that 
Nicole  Godin  and  another  Frenchman  named  Francois  were  trying  to 
persuade  the  Indians  at  Conestoga  and  other  villages  on  the  Susquehanna 
to  join  the  French.  Governor  Evans,  in  order  to  discover  what  the  real  sit- 
uation was  and  to  apprehend  Godin,  decided  to  make  another  trip  to  the 
Susquehanna.  He  and  John  French, William  Tonge,  Mitchel  Bazallion 
and  .  .  .  Gray,  with  four  servants  set  out  from  New  Castle  on  the 
27th  of  June,  going  by  the  "Southern  Trail"  to  the  mouth  of  the  Octoraro 
Creek,  and  from  there  to  Pequehan,  where  they  met  with  Opessah,  the 
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Shawne  "King,"  who  had  come  into  the  province  from  "Opessah's 
Town"  (Oldtown,  Maryland)  in  1698.  From  this  place  they  went  to 
Dekanoagah  "Upon  the  river  Sasquehannagh,  being  nine  miles  Distance 
from  Pequehan."  Pequehan,  or  Pequea,  according  to  sonle  authorities, 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  Pequea  Creek.  The  tribe  may  have  settled 
there  for  a  very  short  time  after  first  coming  into  the  province,  but 
evidently  the  village  known  as  Pequehan  was  situated  on  Conestoga 
Creek,  northwest  of  Safe  Harbour,  a  short  distance,  on  the  Dr.  Hiestand 
farm.  The  author  visited  this  region  some  years  ago,  and  agrees  with 
D.  H.  Landis  as  to  this  being  the  site  of  the  old  village  of  Pequeahan, 
or  Pequea — so  named  because  of  its  occupancy  by  the  Piqua  division  of 
the  Shawnee.  The  other  division,  known  as  the  Hathawekela,  cor- 
rupted to  Asswikales  by  the  traders,  went  from  the  Potomac  to  Western 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  left  their  name  in  Sewickley  Creek,  etc. 

The  Governor  and  his  party  returned  to  Pequehan,  where  a  council 
was  held  on  the  30th  of  June,  with  Opessah,  the  Shawnee  "King."  On 
the  ist  of  July  the  party  went  to  Conestoga,  and  the  next  morning 
started  on  their  journey,  arriving  that  evening  to  within  three  miles  of 
"Peixtan,"  or  Paxtang,  near  Harrisburg.  While  here  they  arrested 
Nicole  Godin,  after  many  efforts,  and  then  passed  through  the  village 
of  Paxtang,  with  Nicole  "upon  a  horse,"  and  his  legs  "tied  under  the 
Belly."  The  party  returned  to  Philadelphia  by  the  "Northern  Trail" 
through  "Turpyhocken"  (Tulpehocken)  and  Manatawny.  Nicole  Godin 
was  examined  by  the  Council,  and  it  was  discovered,  as  had  been  stated 
before  by  John  Moore  and  Thomas  Clark,  attorneys  at  law,  that  while 
Nicole  was  "a  ffrenchman  in  speech  &  extract,  yet  was  really  born  in 
the  city  of  London,  and  therefore  a  natural  born  subject  of  ye  Queen." 
Edward  Farmer,  who  knew  Godin,  said  that  he  had  been  born  in  "White- 
fryers,  in  London."  Nicole  himself  said,  in  the  examination,  that  his 
mother  had  informed  him  that  he  was  born  in  "Blackfryers,  in  London," 
and  that  he  accounted  himself  a  "subject  of  the  Queen  of  England,  tho' 
of  ffrench  Parentage."  He  was  therefore  indicted  as  a  subject  of  Eng- 
land. (The  report  of  this  trip  to  Pequehan,  Dekanoagah  and  Paxtang 
is  given  in  full  in  Colonial  Records,  II,  386-390). 

It  has  always  been  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  author  that  at  the 
very  time  when  William  Penn's  colonists  were  coming  from  all  parts  of 
the  Old  World,  that  there  should  have  been  such  a  migration  of  Red 
Men  of  various  tribes  from  the  South  into  the  province.  Arnold  Viele, 
the  Dutch  trader  from  Albany,  was  responsible  for  one  of  the  first  of 
these  movements  when  he  went  westward  to  the  lower  Ohio  in  1692. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1692-93  in  the  Shawnee  villages  on  the  lower  Ohio. 
He  returned  in  the  summer  of  1694,  bringing  with  him  a  party  of  Shaw- 
nee, who  settled  on  the  Delaware  at  Pechoquealin,  near  the  Water  Gap. 
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The  chief,  or  "King."  as  he  was  called,  who  came  into  the  province  with 
Viele,  was  Kakowatcheky,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Wyoming",  where 
many  of  the  Shawnee  from  the  lower  Susquehanna  joined  him.  This 
chief  was  regarded  in  the  later  history  of  the  Shawnee  on  the  Susque- 
hanna as  being  their  "King."  As  this  group  of  Shawnee  settled  at 
Pechoquealin,  on  the  Delaware,  in  1694,  they  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
Shawnee  on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  at  Pequehan,  by  about  four  years. 
After  the  hostility  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  all  of  these  divisions  of 
the  Shawnee,  who  had  been  scattered  on  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna 
and  the  upper  Ohio,  were  united  on  the  lower  Ohio,  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability was  their  original  habitat  before  their  various  wanderings  drove 
them  into  the  Carolinas,  and  then  northward  into  Pennsylvania. 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Conoy  came  into  the  province,  as  has 
been  noted,  and  with  them,  or  about  the  same  time,  came  many  of  the 
Nanticoke  (Nentego,  or  Unalachtgo,  "the  tide-water  people,"  one  of  the 
clans  of  the  Delaware),  who  settled  in  the  various  villages  with  the 
Conoy  on  the  Susquehanna,  Juniata,  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  later  at 
Chenango,  Chugnut  and  Owego.  The  Nanticoke  and  Conoy  had  prob- 
ably originally  belonged  to  the  same  tribe. 

Some  time  after  the  Tuscarora  wars  in  North  Carolina  (1711-1713) 
various  members  of  this  tribe  began  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, coming  northward  by  the  "Tuscarora  Valley,"  where  they  had 
villages  previous  to  their  removal  to  the  upper  Susquehanna.  They  have 
left  their  name  in  many  places  along  the  course  of  their  pathway  of 
migration  northward  through  Pennsylvania,  until  that  pathway  ended  in 
the  Iroquois  country  in  Western  New  York.  They  were  adopted  into 
the  League  of  the  Iroquois,  in  1712  or  1715,  thus  making  of  the  historic 
"Five  Nations"  what  was  afterwards  called  the  "Six  Nations." 

After  this  period  came  the  Tutelo,  a  Siouan  tribe,  widely  separated 
from  the  Sioux,  or  Dakota,  of  the  Western  plains,  which  had  been  living 
in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  Soon  after  1722,  a  number  of  these 
people  settled  at  Shamokin,  where  they  were  living  in  1745,  as  mentioned 
in  the  journal  of  Rev.  David  Brainerd.  They  later  migrated  northward 
into  New  York,  and  in  1771  some  of  them  were  living  on  the  east  side  of 
Cayuga  Inlet,  in  the  town  which  was  destroyed  by  General  Sullivan  in 
1779.  The  last  full-blood  Tutelo  died  in  1871.  How  this  tribe,  related 
to  the  Sioux,  ever  became  so  widely  separated  from  the  parent  stock 
in  the  West  is  a  problem  not  solved.  The  significant  fact  is,  that  at  the 
very  time  when  there  were  coming  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  so  many 
differing  races  of  white  men,  that  there  should  be  coming  into  the  same 
province  such  widely  separated  races  of  red  men  as  the  Conoy,  the 
Shawnee,  the  Tutelo,  the  Nanticoke  and  the  Tuscarora.  The  Conoy, 
Nanticoke  and  Shawnee  belonged  to  the  Algfonquian  linguistic  group ; 
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the  Tuscarora  to  the  Iroquoian,  and  the  Tutelo  to  the  Siouan — three 
groups  as  widely  separated  as  they  possibly  could  be.  Of  all  of  these 
tribes  coming  from  the  southward  within  a  period  of  about  twenty-five 
years,  the  one  to  play  the  most  important  part  in  the  drama  of  history 
as  it  was  staged  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Ohio,  the  Shawnee 
was  to  divide  honors  with  the  Delaware.  In  fact,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  native  Lenape  would  have  taken  such  a  part  against  the 
English  settlers  had  not  those  Southerners  pushed  them  into  it. 

Governor  Evans  and  the  members  of  the  Council  who  were  so  anxious 
to  hold  these  Indians  at  Conestoga  and  Pequehan  in  the  English  interest 
against  the  French  in  1706-7,  could  not  possibly  have  foreseen  the  con- 
flict which  was  to  come  a  half  century  in  the  future,  when  the  son  of  Mar- 
tin Chartier,  then  living  at  Conestoga,  would  carry  with  him  into  the 
French  interest  the  most  warlike  part  of  the  Shawnee  tribe.  Peter 
Chartier,  the  son  of  the  old  trader,  left  his  name  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  streams  and  islands  and  town,  as  well  as  upon  the  pages  of 
the  history  of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  Like  his  father,  he  also  mar- 
ried a  Shawnee,  and  the  alliance  of  father  and  son  with  this  warlike  tribe 
gave  him  an  influence  over  them  which  made  him  a  dominant  figure  on 
the  Ohio. 

Conestoga  was  in  1706  the  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  beyond  which 
stretched  the  unknown  wilderness  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  It  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  white  settlements  along  the  Delaware,  as  did  the 
"forks  of  the  Ohio"  in  1750  to  the  settlements  along  the  Susquehanna. 

Notes — The  Indian  Town  of  Conestoga — The  Indian  village  of 
Conestoga  is  one  of  the  earliest  villages  west  of  the  Delaware  mentioned 
in  the  documents  relating  to  the  English  settlement  of  the  province.  It 
was  situated  in  Lancaster  County,  four  miles  southwest  of  Millersville, 
on  the  road  from  Letort  to  Safe  Harbor.  It  is  possible  that  the  village 
situated  at  this  place  was  one  of  the  five  villages  mentioned  by  Captain 
John  Smith  in  1608,  as  on  the  hill  near  by  where  the  later  village  of  the 
Conestoga  was  situated  there  had  been  a  stockaded  village,  which  had 
been  abandoned  before  1678.  It  is  difficult  to  locate  any  of  the  five 
stockaded  villages  of  the  Susquehannocks  which  are  mentioned  by  Smith, 
as  the  data  given  by  him  is  very  meager.  But,  as  the  territory  which 
was  included  in  Conestoga  Manor  was  seemingly  the  centre  of  the  Sus- 
quehannock  power  on  the  lower  river,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  of 
the  five  villages  of  Smith  was  situated  near  the  place  which  became 
known  in  historic  times  as  Conestoga.  The  archaeological  remains, 
which  have  been  found  in  great  abundance  near  this  place,  would  indicate 
a  long  prehistoric  occupation. 

One  of  the  earliest  visits  of  the  white  men,  of  which  any  record  has 
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been  preserved,  was  that  of  Josiah  Cole,  Thomas  Thurston  and  Thomas 
Chapman,  three  Quakers  from  Virginia,  who  called  at  the  village  in  Au- 
gust, 1658,  when  looking  for  the  site  of  a  Quaker  settlement  on  the 
Susquehanna.  Cole  states  in  his  journal :  "The  Indians  courteously  re- 
ceived us  and  entertained  us  in  their  huts  with  free  diet  for  three  days" 
(from  an  extract  furnished  by  Mr.  Albert  Cook  Myers,  from  the  orig- 
inal). Benjamin  Chambers,  surveyor-general,  ran  a  survey  line  from 
Philadelphia  through  the  village  to  the  Susquehanna,  in  1688-89.  The 
visit  of  William  Penn  to  the  village  in  the  summer  of  1701  has  been 
mentioned.  Penn  writes  in  a  letter,  June,  1701,  in  which  he  says:  "We 
were  entertained  right  nobly  at  the  Indian  king's  palace  at  Conestoga." 
This  letter,  written  to  James  Logan,  was  written  farther  west  in  the 
province  than  any  other  letter  written  by  the  proprietor.  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Albert  Cook  Myers,  the  leading  authority  on  the  life  of 
William  Penn. 

The  visits  of  James  Logan  (1705),  Thomas  Chalkley,  a  Quaker  mis- 
sionary (1706),  Governor  John  Evans  (1707-1708),  and  other  early 
travellers  to  the  Susquehanna  have  already  been  mentioned  in  the  chap- 
ter preceding.  The  later  visits  of  the  various  provincial  authorities  and 
the  important  events  connected  with  the  history  of  this  village,  are 
noticed  in  the  history  relating  to  Lancaster  County.  After  the  founding 
of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  in  1728,  all  of  the  important  Indian  councils,  re- 
lating to  the  western  Indians,  took  place  at  Lancaster,  after  which  time 
Conestoga  ceased  to  be  the  centre  of  Indian  affairs  on  the  Susquehanna. 
The  last  public  council  held  at  Conestoga  was  that  which  was  held  by 
Governor  Patrick  Gordon,  May  26,  1728,  at  which  were  present  represen- 
tatives of  the  Susquehanna,  Delaware,  Conoy  and  Shawnee,  and  about 
thirty  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  who  accompanied  the  Governor. 
(Col.  Rec,  III,  309-314). 

As  has  been  mentioned,  the  Susquehannock,  or  Conestoga,  became 
security  for  the  Shawnee  when  they  came  into  the  province  in  1698. 
When  Shikellamy  was  appointed  the  Iroquoise  vice-gerent  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1728,  he  was  "appointed  (as  'tis  said)  by  the  five  Nations  to  pre- 
side over  the  Shawanese."  After  this  time  Shikellamy,  and  not  the 
Conestoga,  was  appealed  to  by  the  provincial  authorities  in  all  matters 
relating  to  this  wandering  and  warlike  tribe.  From  this  time  onward, 
the  Provincial  Council  also  recognized  that  the  Five  Nations  "have  an 
absolute  Authority  over  all  our  Indians,  and  may  command  them  as 
they  please."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  331).  This  recognition  of  the  dominant 
authority  of  the  Iroquois  over  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  had  much 
to  do  with  the  migration  of  these  tribes  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the 
Ohio  in  1727-28,  and  later.     When  the  Shawnee  commenced  to  leave  the 
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Conestoga  region  under  the  leadership  of  Peter  Chartier,  the  seeds  were 
being  sown  for  the  Shawnee  hostility  of  1755- 

The  site  of  the  village  of  Conestoga  was  marked  by  the  erection  of  a 
native  boulder,  to  which  was  attached  an  inscribed  bronze  tablet,  on 
September  13,  1924.  This  monument  was  placed  by  the  Lancaster 
County  Historical  Society  and  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion. It  stands  on  the  road  from  Letort  to  Safe  Harbor,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Millersville,  on  land  which  was  presented  by  Ira  K.  Shenk. 

There  are  many  valuable  notes  concerning  Conestoga  in  "The  Wil- 
derness Trail,"  by  Charles  A.  Hanna,  and  also  in  the  various  publications 
of  the  Lancaster  County  Historical  Society,  Vol.  XXVIII,  No.  9,  con- 
tains an  historical  address  by  David  H.  Landis,  of  Lancaster,  which  is 
full  of  interesting  and  accurate  material.  Mr.  Landis  also  furnished  Mr. 
Hanna  with  much  information  concerning  his  investigations  along  the 
Susquehanna  River  region. 

There  are  many  references  to  the  historical  documents  relating  to 
"Lancaster  County  Indians"  in  the  book  with  this  title,  by  H.  Frank 
Eshleman,  published  at  Lancaster  in  1908. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
THE    CONFLICT    BETWEEN    THE    GOVERNORS    AND    THE 
ASSEMBLY  TO  THE  END  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION   OF 
GOVERNOR  GOOKIN. 

The  closing  years  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Evans  were 
filled  with  endless  disagreements  getween  the  Governor  and  the  Assem- 
bly relating  chiefly  to  a  bill  which  had  been  proposed  by  the  House 
concerning  the  "Establishing  Courts  of  Judicature  in  this  Province," 
This  bill  was  read  in  Council  on  November  i6,  1706,  at  which  time  the 
Governor  and  the  Council  raised  many  objections  to  the  bill.  These 
objections  were  replied  to  in  a  lengthy  answer  from  the  Assembly,  on 
the  27th,  which  the  Governor  and  Council  answered  the  next  day, 
giving  more  objections  to  the  bill,  and  closing  with  the  statement,  "The 
Case  is  short  and  plain,  the  assembly  requests  several  things  to  be 
granted  away  from  the  Propr.  &  Govr.  which  are  now  his,  and  to  this 
he  will  not  agree ;  they  desire  some  other  matters  to  be  Enacted  that 
were  never  known  here  before,  which  he  thinks  not  safe  for  the  Countrey, 
&  therefore  cannot  assent  to.  If  for  reasons  they  will  not  join  in  a 
reasonable  method  to  publish  the  Courts,  the  matter  'tis  believed  will 
be  indeed  (in)  want  (of)  a  vindication.  The  Govr.  however,  must  with- 
out Delay  see  them  established,  if  not  with  the  Concurrence  of  the 
Assembly,  then  by  such  other  means  as  are  in  this  Power  and  will 
best  answer  the  Publick  good,  &  in  answer  to  the  last  Clause"  ("in  which 
the  Assembly  states  that  if  the  Governor  sees  fit  to  establish  the  Courts, 
without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Assembly,  "we  shall  be  obliged 
to  take  such  measures  as  may  be  proper  for  our  own  vindication,  and 
to  discharge  the  Trust  in  us  reposed  by  those  we  Represent")  "  'tis  hoped 
the  Assembly  will  take  no  measures  but  such  as  they  will  be  better  able 
to  vindicate,  than  their  Refusal  to  discharge  so  important  a  Duty  if 
they  should  still  unhappily  insist  on  what  they  have  offered.  But  upon 
the  whole,  they  are  desired  to  Consider  that  the  business  now  is  to  serve 
the  Countrey  at  a  pinch  and  not  a  Trial  of  Skill."  This  dispute  dragged 
along  until  on  November  29,  1706,  the  Assembly  in  a  paper  signed  by 
the  speaker,  David  Lloyd,  the  Governor  is  asked  to  remove  James  Logan 
from  his  "Council  and  Presence,"  as  being  the  chief  mover  in  the  threat 
to  establish  courts  "by  an  Ordinance,  without  the  consent  of  the  Assem- 
bly," and  as  having  given  "Pernicious  Council  to  ye  Govr  ffor  which  as 
also  for  his  said  Concealmt.  of  ye  Objections  of  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
He  is  Deemed  an  Enemy  to  ye  Govr.  &  Govmt.  of  this  Province." 
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On  the  4th  of  March,  1707,  the  Governor  laid  before  the  Council  the 
Articles  of  Impeachment  against  James  Logan,  Secretary  of  the  Prov- 
ince, in  which  he  is  charged  with  various  "high  Crimes,  misdemeanours 
&  offences."  There  are  14  articles  in  this  paper,  in  which  Logan  is 
charged  with  having  "wickedly  Endeavoured  to  deprive  the  Queen's 
subjects  in  this  Province,  of  the  Privileges  and  benefitts  they  ought  to 
enjoy  by  the  fundamental  Laws  of  England,  and  Established  Constitu- 
tions of  this  Govmt.,  and  instead  thereof  to  Introduce  an  arbitrary 
Govmt.  against  law  which  he  has  declared  by  divers  words,  opinions, 
Practices  and  actions."  After  this  paper  was  read  in  Council,  it  was 
decided  that  whatever  the  Assembly  meant  by  it,  that  it  was  best  to 
prosecute  the  matter  without  delay  for  the  sake  of  the  Province,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  Secretary. 

James  Logan  who  was  present  at  this  meeting  made  an  address,  in 
which  he  said  that  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  caused  so  much  worry 
to  the  Governor  and  Council  was  due  to  their  "disaffection"  to  the 
Proprietor  and  Governor  in  Chief,  "whose  merit  towards  this  province 
must  in  all  ages  to  come,  be  acknowledged." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  8th  of  May,  after  several  members 
of  the  assembly  had  waited  on  the  Governor,  asking  that  the  Secretary 
be  ordered  to  give  an  answer  in  writing  to  the  charges  which  had  been 
made  against  him,  the  12th  was  fixed  as  a  time  for  the  hearing  of  the 
case.  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  the 
matter  as  to  whether  it  would  be  safe  or  wise  for  the  Governor  to 
receive  these  accusations  from  the  House  for  impeachment  proceedings 
to  be  conducted  before  him  as  Judge,  as  in  England  such  proceedings 
were  held  only  before  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  no  such  a  body 
in  the  Province.  It  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  Governor  could  not 
act  in  such  a  capacity  as  there  was  no  law  or  any  authority  in  the  Royal 
grant  empowering  him  to  do  so.  When  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
were  admitted  to  the  Council  they  were  informed  of  this  decision,  upon 
which  the  Speaker,  David  Lloyd,  replied  that  the  Assembly,  by  the 
Proprietor's  Charter,  had  the  power  to  impeach,  "and  if  anything  be 
deficient  in  the  Constitution,  it  ought  to  be  amended ;  that  this  was  not 
ye  first  Instance  of  an  Impeachment  in  this  Govmt.,  there  was  one  before 
in  the  minority  of  it,  and  the  people  thought  it  belonged  to  them  of 
right."  He  then  informed  the  Governor  that  they  came  to  receive  the 
Secretary's  answer,  in  order  that  they  might  proceed  to  a  trial.  When 
the  Secretary  was  asked  to  present  his  answer,  he  said  that  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  do  so,  as  the  charges  were  so  vague  and  incon- 
sistent that  he  did  not  understand  them.  After  some  discussion  the 
articles  were  taken  up,  one  by  one,  until  the  third  article  was  read, 
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when  the  Secretary,  who  had  denied  each  charge  thus  far,  said  that 
he  could  deny  these  "articles  in  Gross,  if  that  would  be  sufficient." 

After  the  Assembly  had  again  insisted  upon  its  right  to  impeach 
and  the  Governor  to  act  as  Judge,  and  various  messages  had  passed 
between  the  Assembly  and  Governor,  with  no  change  in  the  situation, 
the  Assembly  adjourned  on  the  i6th  of  May  for  three  weeks,  but  before 
doing  so  they  sent  another  message  to  the  Governor  dated  the  loth  of 
the  month,  in  which  they  complain  of  the  act  of  the  Assembly  of  the 
Three  Lower  Counties,  which  had  erected  a  fort  at  New  Castle,  and 
compelled  all  vessels  passing  from  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere,  and  not 
landing  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Lower  Counties,  to  pay  a  tax, 
and  especially  the  firing  of  a  shot  at  the  sloop  "Philadelphia,"  which  had 
cleared  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (Col.  Rec.  II.  380-381),  When  this 
matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Council  the  members  decided 
that  they  had  no  objection  to  a  fort  at  New  Castle,  or  to  the  vessels 
of  the  Province  calling  there,  but  as  to  the  "provision  made  that 
strangers  only  shall  pay  the  powder  money,"  that  this  was  unjust  and 
illegal,  as  they  had  no  more  right  to  impose  this  tax  of  "Powder  money" 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  Province,  than  they  had  to  impose  it  upon  the 
vessels  in  the  trade  of  Virginia  or  New  York.  After  this  discussion  had 
ended,  the  trade  on  the  Delaware  was  open  and  free  to  all  vessels  going 
to  and  from  Philadelphia. 

The  friction  between  the  Governor  and  the  Provincial  Assembly 
increased  through  all  of  these  matters  of  dispute.  He  did  not  meet  with 
the  Assembly  in  October,  1708,  having  gone  to  New  Castle,  where  he 
remained  until  his  successor  arrived  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  present 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February  i,  1709,  when  he  proposed  that 
the  Council  should  call  upon  Capt.  Charles  Gookin  to  congratulate  him 
upon  his  arrival.  The  Governor  wth  the  Council  went  to  the  lodgings 
of  Gookin,  and  after  the  formal  congratulations  to  the  new  Governor 
received  from  him  his  commission,  dated  September  3,  1708.  The  entire 
party  then  went  to  the  Market  Place,  accompanied  by  the  magistrates 
and  oflficers  of  the  corporation  and  many  others,  where  the  commission 
and  Royal  approbation  were  read.  The  next  day  at  noon,  the  Proclama- 
tion of  the  new  Lieutenant  Governor  was  read  at  the  Market  Place, 
in  which  he  declared  that  all  ordinances,  orders  and  commissions  issued 
by  Governor  Penn  and  Lieutenant  Penn  and  Lieutenant  Governor  Evans, 
in  force  on  the  ist  of  February,  would  continue  in  full  force  "untill 
my  further  pleasure  shall  be  known  therein."  (Col.  Rec.  II.  428). 

The  new  Governor  inherited  all  of  the  troubles  and  disagreements 
of  his  predecessor.  About  the  first  thing  which  the  Assembly  did  was  to 
present  a  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances,  which  covered  nearly 
all  of  the  points  of  dispute  with  Governor  Evans,  as  well  as  the  personal 
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conduct  of  that  rather  giddy  young  official.  They  ask  that  these  charges 
be  investigated  and  prosecuted  before  "he  Departs  this  Province." 
Governor  Evans  made  a  reply  to  these  charges  in  a  letter  to  the  new 
Governor  and  Council,  in  a  letter  which  was  read  on  April  12th  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council.  Governor  Gookin  sent  a  letter  to  the  Assembly 
on  the  13th  in  which  he  stated,  "As  to  those  two  past  actions  of  my 
immediate  predecessor,  of  which  you  Complain,  I  can  only  inform  you 
that  they  were  both  well  known  in  Brittain  before  I  left  it,  and  that  I  had 
no  directions  to  make  an  Inquiry  into  them,  and  that  upon  the  best 
advice  I  can  receive  here,  I  find  they  will  not  properly  fall  under  my 
Cognizance  in  the  station  I  am  placed  in,  and  therefore  cannot  think 
fitt  to  Concern  myself  with  them."  (Col.  Rec.  II.  438). 

While  this  discussion  was  carried  on  between  Governor  Gookin  and 
the  Assembly,  word  was  received  from  Captain  French,  at  New  Castle, 
that  a  French  privateer  had  landed  at  the  Whorekill  on  the  7th  and 
plundered  the  place.  Edward  Shippen,  who  was  presiding  during  the 
absence  of  Governor  Gookin,  had  an  order  passed  asking  that  an  express 
be  sent  after  the  Governor,  who  had  gone  to  New  York  the  day  before, 
asking  him  to  try  to  get  one  of  the  Queen's  ships  at  New  York,  to 
cruise  about  the  Capes  and  clear  them  of  these  privateers.  After  the 
first  messenger  had  departed,  word  was  received  from  Captain  French 
that  the  number  of  men  landed  at  the  Whorekill  was  not  60,  as  previ- 
ously stated,  but  160,  and  that  therefore  it  was  not  wise  to  hazard  one 
of  the  Queen's  smaller  ships  on  the  requested  cruise,  but  that  a  sufficient 
force  be  sent  to  the  Capes.  Therefore,  a  second  express  was  sent  to  the 
Governor. 

The  Governor  returned  from  New  York  on  May  2'j  and  on  the  next 
day  informed  the  Council  of  the  proposed  expedition  against  Canada, 
and  read  the  letter  of  the  Queen,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
(Sunderland),  in  which  he  is  commanded  to  assist  in  this  expedition. 
He  also  laid  before  the  Council  a  copy  of  the  Queen's  instructions  to 
Col.  Vetch,  in  which  the  Province  is  required  to  raise  150  men,  to  be 
joined  by  800  from  New  York,  including  the  four  regular  Companies, 
350  from  Connecticut  and  200  from  Jersey,  making  a  force  of  1500  men. 
The  quota  of  the  Province  to  be  ready  by  the  middle  of  May.  The 
Council  agreed  that  nothing  could  be  done  without  the  concurrence  of 
the  Assembly,  which  would  meet  on  the  first  of  the  next  month  (June), 
on  the  2d  of  June,  when  the  Assembly  met,  the  Governor  delivered  an 
address  in  which  he  stated  the  facts  before  mentioned,  and  also  that  the 
quota  of  men  and  officers  asked  for  would  cost  about  4,000  pounds  for 
pay  and  maintenance,  and  suggested  that  as  most  of  the  people  "are  of 
such  principles  as  will  not  allow  them  the  use  of  arms,"  that  if  they  would 
raise  the  money,  he  would  raise  the  men.     He  also  asked  them  to  con- 
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sider  the  conditions  faced  by  the  three  Lower  Counties,  saying,  "You 
are  not  now  falsely  allarmed ;  (as  they  had  been  by  the  joke  played  by 
Governor  Evans) — I  find  them  Ready  &  Willing  to  Defend  the  Countrey, 
for  they  look  upon  themselves  as  a  frontier  to  you  'tho  a  weak  one,  and 
if  they  perish  your  Destruction  in  all  probability  will  not  be  far  off." 
(Col.  Rec.  II.  451-452). 

On  the  6th  of  June,  the  Governor  received  a  message  from  the 
Assembly,  in  which  all  of  the  abuses  of  Governor  Evans,  and  all  other 
complaints  were  again  recounted,  and  on  the  8th  a  message  was  received 
in  which  the  Assembly  states  that  they  are  very  sensible  of  the  expenses 
in  which  "our  Gracious  Sovereign  the  Queen"  has  been  put  in  defending 
the  country  against  the  French,  "&  were  it  not  that  the  raising  money 
to  hire  men  to  fight  and  kill  one  another,  is  a  matter  of  Conscience  to 
us,  and  against  our  Religious  Principles,  we  should  not  be  wanting, 
according  to  our  small  abilities,  to  Contribute  to  those  designs."  There- 
fore, as  they  cannot  raise  the  150  men,  or  contribute  the  4000  pounds 
asked  for  such  a  purpose,  "yet  in  point  of  Gratitude  of  the  Queen  for 
her  great  and  many  favours  to  us,  we  have  Resolved  to  raise  a  Present 
of  five  Hundred  pounds,  which  we  humbly  hope  She  will  be  pleased 
to  accept  as  a  Testimony  of  our  unfeigned  Loyalty,"  and  lest  the  Queen 
might  misunderstand  this  as  a  present,  "We  have  agreed  that  it  shall 
be  accounted  part  of  the  Queen's  Revenue."  (op.  cit.  460). 

When  the  Governor  received  this  message  from  the  Assembly,  he 
replied  in  a  sharp  letter,  in  which  he  states  his  surprise  at  the  amount 
of  money  contributed,  as  an  expression  of  their  loyalty  to  the  Queen, 
and  says,  "words  alone,  I  asure  you,  Gent.,  are  not  much  valued  by  the 
ministry  at  Home,  &  500  £.  from  Pennsylvania  will  add  to  'em  doubt, 
but  very  little  weight."  This  was  replied  to  by  the  Assembly  in  a  letter, 
stating  that  the  various  taxes  which  had  been  collected  in  the  Province 
and  the  "small  handful  of  poor  people"  from  whom  these  taxes  and  the 
present  of  500  £.  had  ben  collected,  should  lead  the  Governor  to  present 
the  matter  in  its  most  favorable  light  to  the  Queen.  On  the  15th  of 
June,  the  Assembly  sent  the  two  following  resolutions  to  the  Governor: 

Resolved,  N.  C.  D.,  That  this  House  cannot  agree  to  the  Govrs.  Proposalls  Di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  for  the  Expedition  to  Canada,  for  the  reasons  formerly  given. 

Resolved,  N.  C.  D.,  that  the  House  do  continue  their  Resolution  of  raising  five 
hun'd  pounds  as  a  present  for  the  Queen,  &  do  intend  to  prepare  a  bill  for  that  pur- 
pose, at  their  next  meeting  on  the  15th  of  August  next,  &  not  before.  (Col.  Rec,  II, 
466-467.) 

After  this  letter  had  been  sent  to  the  Governor  the  Assembly 
adjourned,  without  waiting  for  the  Governor's  permission  for  them  to 
do  so.  The  Council  was  at  first  inclined  to  have  writs  issued  calling 
the  Assembly  back,  but  this  was  given  up  as  being  useless,  owing  to  the 
positive  answer  which  had  been  received. 
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On  the  8th  of  June,  the  Council  had  ordered  the  Secretary  to  send 
a  messenger  to  Conestoga,  asking  them  to  excuse  the  Governor  from 
making  a  visit  to  them,  as  he  had  intended,  and  inviting  the  Indians  at 
that  village  to  join  in  the  expedition  against  Canada.  Captain  John 
French,  who  had  been  sent  on  this  mission,  returned  on  the  15th  with  the 
report  that  the  Indians  would  join  the  expedition  at  Philadelphia,  and 
proceed  to  Albany  to  join  the  main  force  against  Canada.  After  the 
Assembly  had  positively  voted  against  this  expedition,  and  also  against 
granting  any  money  for  it,  it  was  resolved  by  the  Council  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Conestoga,  asking  them  to  defer  coming  to  Philadelphia, 
as  the  Governor  would  soon  make  a  visit  to  them. 

On  the  25th  of  July  a  number  of  chiefs  of  the  "Mingoes,"  and  of  the 
Delaware  at  "Peshtang"  (Paxtang,  near  Harrisburg),  and  other  places, 
together  with  the  Conoy,  went  to  Philadelphia  for  a  conference  with 
the  Governor.  Among  those  in  this  party  were  Owechela,  Sassounan  and 
Skalitchey,  chiefs  of  the  Delaware.  Owechela  was  probably  a  brother 
of  Tamanend,  the  Delaware  "King,"  who  acted  as  chief  of  the  Delaware 
Nation  during  the  minority  of  Sassoonan,  who  later  became  the  heredi- 
tary Chief  of  the  Delaware,  with  headquarters  at  Shamokin.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  all  of  these  prominent  Delaware  chiefs  were  living  at 
Paxtang  in  1709.  According  to  a  statement  made  by  Sassoonan,  in  1715, 
Skalitchey  had  been  the  late  "King"  of  the  Delaware  just  previous  to 
the  accession  of  Sassoonan  to  that  position.  From  1715  until  his  death 
in  1747,  Sassoonan  or  Allumapees,  as  he  is  often  called,  acted  as  the 
"King"  of  the  Delaware  at  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  with  Shikellamy 
acting  as  Iroquois  Vice-gerent  at  the  same  place.  The  mention  of  these 
prominent  Delaware  chiefs  living  at  Paxtang  as  early  as  1709,  shows 
that  at  that  early  date  the  power  of  the  Lenape  had  been  transferred 
from  the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  remained  until  after 
1747  when  it  was  transferred  to  the  Ohio. 

These  Indians  remained  in  Philadelphia  until  the  29th  of  July,  when 
a  Council  was  held  with  them,  at  which  they  were  informed  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  and  of  the  expedition  against  Canada. 
Presents  were  then  given  to  them,  and  they  departed  well  pleased  with 
their  treatment  in  Philadelphia. 

On  the  8th  of  June,  1710,  John  French  and  Henry  Worley  went  to 
Conestoga,  by  order  of  the  Governor  and  held  a  conference  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  Tuscarora,  the  "Senques"  (Conestoga),  and  the  Shawnee. 
This  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  Tuscarora  in  the  affairs  of  the  Prov- 
ince. They  presented  eight  belts  of  wampum,  with  various  requests. 
The  second  belt  was  sent  "from  their  children  born,  &  those  yet  in  the 
womb.  Requesting  that  Room  to  sport  &  Play  without  danger  of  Slavery, 
might  be  allowed  to  them."    This  request  was  made  because  a  number 
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of  the  captured  Tuscarora  were  sold  into  slavery  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  in  North  Carolina  in  the  period  just  before  this  confer- 
ence at  Conestoga.  Some  of  these  Tuscarora  slaves  were  brought  into 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  were  sold.  The  statement  of  the  wrongs  suf- 
fered by  this  tribe  as  given  at  this  conference  at  Conestoga  is  as  full  and 
clear  as  any  which  is  found  in  any  of  the  documents  of  this  period  relat- 
ing to  the  causes  of  the  northward  migration  of  this  Iroquoian  tribe. 
During  the  period  of  Indian  hostility,  after  Braddock's  defeat,  the  Tusca- 
rora were  friendly  to  the  English,  as  they  were  to  the  Americans  during 
the  Revolution. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  report  of  Col.  John  French  and  Henry  Wor- 
ley,  of  the  meeting  at  Conestoga,  it  is  stated,  "the  sincerity  of  their 
Intentions  we  Cannot  anywise  Doubt,  since  they  are  the  same  race  & 
Language  with  our  Seneques,  who  have  always  proved  trusty,  &  have 
also  for  these  many  years  been  neighbors  to  a  Govmt.  Jealous  of  Indi- 
ans." (Col.  Rec.  II.  511-512).  The  Susquehannock,  or  "our  Seneques" 
and  the  Tuscarora  both  belonged  to  the  Iroquoian  group. 

Governor  Gookin  had  himself  made  a  visit  to  Conestoga  in  the  spring 
of  1710,  which  is  referred  to  in  Col.  Rec.  II.  510-511. 

After  a  discussion,  lasting  from  the  administration  of  Governor  Evans 
through  several  years  of  that  of  Governor  Gookin,  the  "act  for  the  Estab- 
lishing the  Courts  of  Judicature  in  this  Province"  was  finally  passed, 
with  a  number  of  others,  on  the  28th  of  February,  171 1.  A  complete 
copy  of  these  laws  is  found  in  Statutes  at  Large,  II.  301-331.  Many 
of  the  acts  passed  at  this  time  were  repealed  by  the  Queen  in  Council, 
February  20,  1714.  (Archives,  I.  157-164). 

During  all  of  the  time  when  Governor  Evans  and  Governor  Gookin 
were  at  swords  points  with  the  Assembly  concerning  the  rights  and 
powers  of  the  Proprietor,  the  sorely  tride  founder  of  the  province  was 
having  almost  every  sort  of  personal  troubles,  financial,  as  well  as  those 
which  related  more  directly  to  the  success  of  his  "Holy  Experiment," 
which  he  was  tempted  to  give  up  by  selling  his  rights  in  the  Province  to 
the  Queen,  who  was  anxious  to  annex  it  to  the  Crown.  His  troubles 
with  the  Fords,  who  had  tried  to  cheat  him  out  of  everything  he  had ; 
the  continued  disagreement  between  the  Governors  he  deputized  to  rule 
the  Province  and  the  Assembly ;  the  factions  in  the  Province  warring 
for  their  rights,  and  forgetting  their  duties  to  him ;  the  blasting  of  all 
of  his  hopes  concerning  his  son  William,  and  the  decline  of  his  own 
health,  all  combined  to  make  him  feel  the  heaviness  of  the  burden  he 
had  to  carry,  and  to  make  him  anxious  to  lay  it  aside.  Dixon  well  says, 
"Penn  reminded  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  sleepless  nights  and 
toilsome  days,  the  expense,  the  load  of  care,  the  personal  dangers,  the 
family  misfortunes,  which  he  had  endured  for  them.     What  had  they 
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done  for  him?  They  had  found  a  noble  field  for  their  capital  and  indus- 
try; they  had  got  lands,  acquired  political  rights,  enjoyed  religious  liber- 
ties ;  but,  not  yet  satisfied  with  the  enjoyment  of  these  rights,  with  the 
increase  of  their  worldly  substance,  they  must  turn  upon  himself.  He 
spoke  to  them  of  their  past  misdeeds,  referred  to  their  present  unbe- 
coming and  uncivil  attitude  towards  his  person  and  government.  He 
made  to  them  a  fatherly  appeal.  The  Queen,  he  told  them,  was  willing 
to  buy  his  colony  and  annex  it  to  her  crown.  In  spite  of  their  ill  returns 
he  had  been  faithful  to  his  promises.  .  .  .  While  they  had  grown  rich, 
he  had  become  poor ;  while  they  had  acquired  power,  he  had  lost  it ; 
while  they  enjoyed,  through  his  toil  and  forethought,  wealth,  influence, 
and  freedom,  he  had  been  reduced,  through  their  neglect,  and  avirice, 
to  seek  the  shelter  of  a  jail.  He  wished  to  have  an  answer  to  his 
question,  whether  they  desired  to  sunder  the  old  connection?  If  it  were 
so,  let  it  be  declared  on  a  fair  and  full  election,  and  his  course  would  then 
be  clear.  The  answer  was  emphatic.  When  the  Assembly  met  after 
the  general  election,  not  a  single  man  of  the  aggressive  chamber  was 
returned."  (Dixon,  330). 

But,  the  lull  which  came  in  the  affairs  of  the  troubled  Proprietor 
was  soon  followed  by  a  stroke  to  him  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
Eearly  in  1712,  the  first  of  the  three  shocks  of  paralysis,  which  ultimately 
brought  about  his  death  in  1718,  struck  the  mind  which  had  been  the 
throne  of  lofty  purposes  and  noble  ambitions  throughout  the  long  life  of 
useful  service.  He  never  was  himself  again.  He  lingered  in  the  twi- 
light between  life  and  death  for  six  years,  with  the  hopes  and  dreams  of 
his  young  manhood  unrealized.  His  "Holy  Experiment,"  like  every 
other  "holy  experiment"  had  been  a  via  cruets. 

The  author,  thus  far,  has  given  rather  full  details  of  the  development 
of  the  government  of  the  Province,  quoting  from  the  records  of  the 
Council  and  Assembly,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  get  an  impression 
of  the  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  dangers,  which  threatened  the  infant 
colony  during  the  life  of  its  Founder.  The  references  are  given  to  the 
statements  made  in  order  that  the  reader  may  go  back  to  these  to  study 
the  conflict  which  was  on  between  the  rights  of  the  Proprietor  and  the 
rights  of  the  people.  In  the  chapters  which  follow,  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  various  Governors  to  the  end  of  the  period  of  Prov- 
incial Government,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  give  in  detail  the  particulars 
of  each  administration.  Many  of  these  particulars  are  dealt  with  in 
other  parts  of  this  history,  as  the  settlements  of  the  Province  spread  out 
to  the  Susquehanna,  and  then  to  the  Ohio.  The  Colony  on  the  Dela- 
ware had  become  a  Province  in  reality,  spreading  from  the  waters  of  the 
river  where  William  Penn  landed,  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  for  which 
two  world  Empires  struggled. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  KEITH— DANGER 
OF  A  GENERAL  INDIAN  WAR  BETWEEN  THE  NORTHERN 
AND  SOUTHERN  TRIBES 

Queen  Anne  died  on  August  i,  1714,  and  was  succeeded  by  George  I 
of  the  House  of  Hanover.  A  letter  signed  by  the  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council,  dated  at  Whitehall,  August  10,  announcing  her  death  and  direct- 
ing the  proclamation  of  King  George  I  was  received  by  the  Provincial 
Council  on  December  14. 

The  breach  between  Governor  Gookin  and  the  Assembly  grew  wider 
and  wider  as  the  months  passed  by.  Much  of  the  disagreeable  conduct 
of  the  Governor  was  attributed  to  unsoundness  of  mind.  His  actions 
could  be  explained  in  no  other  way.  When,  in  1716,  he  construed  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  in  force  in  England  from  the  time 
of  William  HI,  and  which  was  extended  to  the  colonies  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  "that  no  Quaker  by  virtue  thereof,  could  be  qualified  or  per- 
mitted to  give  evidence  in  any  criminal  case,  or  serve  on  juries,  or  hold 
any  place  or  office  of  profit  in  the  government,"  as  preventing  Quakers 
from  exercising  these  privileges,  he  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
condemnation  of  even  his  most  devoted  friends.  The  Assembly  sent 
him  various  resolutions  relating  to  this  matter,  declaring  that  "The 
act  of  ye  ist.  George,  relating  to  ye  affirmation  &  Declaration  of  ye 
people  call'd  Quakers,  &c.,  does  not  repeal  or  make  void  any  of  the 
Laws  of  this  Province."     (Col.  Rec.  H.  614-629). 

Gookin  was  forsaken  by  his  Council,  as  he  had  long  before  been  by 
his  Assembly,  when  he  insisted  upon  his  construction  of  this  act  and 
charged  Isaac  Norris  and  James  Logan  with  disloyalty  to  the  King. 
His  recall  was  asked,  and  on  May  31,  1717,  Sir  William  Keith  arrived 
to  take  charge  of  the  government  of  the  Province  and  the  Lower 
Counties,  by  the  appointment  of  William  Penn  and  the  approval  of  the 
King,  and  was  sworn  into  office  as  Lieutenant  Governor  on  June  i,  by 
taking  the  oaths  appointed  by  William  and  Mary,  the  Abjuration  of  the 
Pretender,  the  Act  of  William  HI  etc. 

Sir  William  Keith  was  of  a  difiPerent  sort  than  had  been  any  of  the 
previous  Governors  of  the  Province.  He  saw  the  errors  which  had 
made  all  of  his  predecessors  unpopular  with  the  Assembly  and  the 
people  who  sided  with  their  representatives,  and  he  made  every  effort 
to  avoid  these  from  the  very  outset  of  his  administration.  Instead  of 
trying  to  fight,  he  was  anxious  to  conciliate  the  people  who  were  ready 
to  fight  for  their  rights  and  privileges.     He  was  the  first  Governor  of 
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the  Providence  who  sided  with  the  people  in  their  disputes  with  the 
Proprietor  and  the  Crown.  This  attitude  of  a  Governor  was  a  totally 
different  one  from  that  of  his  two  predecessors,  especially.  The  first 
official  action  of  this  new  executive  was  to  call  Governor  Gookin  before 
the  Council  and  have  him  practically  deny  all  of  the  charges  which  he 
had  made  against  various  persons,  including  James  Logan,  of  disloyalty 
to  the  King. 

In  order  to  bring  the  Lower  Counties  into  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  Province,  he  recommended  the  addition  of  a  member  to  the 
Council  of  some  one  from  that  part  of  the  government.  As  a  conse- 
quence, on  July  4,  1717,  Col.  John  French  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
and  took  his  place  in  the  Council. 

The  new  Governor  was  just  as  anxious  to  get  into  immediate  touch 
and  friendly  relations  with  the  Indians  as  he  was  to  heal  the  wounds 
which  his  predecessors  had  made  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people 
on  the  Delaware.  So,  on  the  i8th  of  July,  in  response  to  an  invitation, 
he,  together  with  Isaac  Norris,  James  Logan,  Anthony  Palmer,  John 
French,  Richard  Hill  and  Robert  Assheton,  made  a  visit  to  Conestoga, 
where  they  held  a  council  with  the  Conestoga,  Delaware,  Shawnee  and 
Conoy  Indians  from  the  Susquehanna  region.  This  Council  dealt  almost 
entirely  with  various  facts  relating  to  the  war  between  the  Iroquois 
and  other  northern  Indians  and  the  Catawba.     (Col.  Rec,  III,  19-24). 

When  Governor  Keith  met  with  the  Assembly  on  August  20  he 
delivered  a  most  wise  and  conciliatory  address,  and  then,  because  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  members  to  return  to  their  harvest  fields,  he  per- 
mitted them  to  adjourn  to  such  a  time  as  would  be  most  convenient  to 
them.  The  Assembly  then  sent  word  to  the  Governor,  through  the 
Speaker,  that  they  desired  to  know  "if  the  time  of  Adjournment  any 
wise  Interferr'd  with  the  Governour's  affairs."  To  which  message  he 
replied,  "that  to  the  time  of  their  Adjournment  he  had  no  objection." 
A  different  spirit  had  entered  into  the  relations  of  the  Assembly  with 
the  Governor,  due  to  his  common  sense  method  of  dealing  with  them. 

In  his  address  to  the  Assembly,  the  Governor  said,  in  order  to  show 
the  warmth  of  his  desire  to  serve  them,  that  he  had  the  previous  year 
presented  the  Address  of  the  Assembly  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  said  that  the  Quakers  were  a 
body  of  loyal  subjects  for  whom  the  King  had  a  great  regard.  And 
then  said  that  he  had  used  great  diligence  in  order  to  obtain  his  Com- 
mission as  Governor  "at  a  Considerable  Charge,"  and  of  his  great  desire 
to  relieve  the  people  of  burdensome  taxation  by  better  economy  and 
frugal  management. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  the  3d  of  November,  1718,  Governor 
Keith  announced  the  death  of  William  Penn  in  these  words : 
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Gentlemen:  The  Important  Occasion  of  your  meeting  at  this  Time  is,  that  I  may 
Communicate  unto  you,  in  the  most  Decent  &  Respectful  manner,  the  accounts  which 
I  have  Just  Received  of  our  Late  Lord  proprietor  &  Governr.  in  Chief,  the  Great  Mr. 
Penn's  Death. 

The  Exalted  merit  &  Reputation,  whereby  this  Gentleman  has  been  universally 
known  &  Distinguished  for  many  Years,  most  Justly  Restrains  me  from  Presuming  to 
touch  so  perfect  a  Peice  as  the  General  Character  of  that  Great  Man. 

But  the  Dutiful  Regard  to  that  Trust  in  my  present  Station  which  I  once  Received 
from  him,  as  well  as  the  Respect  which  is  Justly  Due  to  so  many  of  his  flfaithful 
servants  Present,  Obliges  me  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  to  Put  you  in  mind  of  the  Duty 
which  we  particularly  Owe  to  the  memory  of  a  worthy  &  good  master.  In  short,  as 
it  was  Mr.  Penn's  generous  Regard  to  mankind,  &  his  Sublime  humanity  that  first 
fTramed  the  Scheme,  &  then  Laid  the  Solid  ffoundation  of  this  fflourishing  Colony. 

So  it  is  to  his  Indefatigable  Care  &  Great  Capacity  in  all  manner  of  Publick 
busieness,  that  We  entirely  Owe  those  Valuable  Privileges  which  we  now  enjoy,  & 
which  the  Good  People  of  this  Province  may  Justly  Expect  to  be  Regarded  Especially 
by  these  Employ'd  in  the  administracon  of  Governmt.  under  the  Late  proprietor. 

At  this  time  therefore  Gentlemen,  I  hope  you  will  think  I  am  in  my  Duty  when 
I  recommend  it  to  you,  so  to  Proceed  in  every  Part  of  the  Publick  service  as  that  our 
Sovereign  Lord  King  George,  his  Supream  &  Rightful  authority  may  in  the  ffirst 
Place  be  maintained  Over  all  his  Majesties  Subjects  within  this  Province. 

Secondly.  That  the  Respect  &  Gratitude,  which  is  so  Justly  Due  to  the  Late 
worthy  Proprietor's  flfamily,  may  on  all  occasions  be  dutifully  acknowledged  &  paid. 
(Col.  Rec,  III,  59.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  the  Governor  referred  to  the  Act 
of  Assembly  passed  in  1712,  and  approved  by  the  Queen,  in  w^hich  it 
was  stated  "That  in  Case  the  sd.  Governour  in  Chief  shall  happen  to  be 
removed  by  Death  or  Otherwise,  then  it  shall  &  may  be  Lawful!  for 
his  Deputy  or  Lievtent.,  for  the  time  being,  to  Exercise  all  the  powers 
of  Government  as  fully  &  amply  as  before,  untill  further  orders  from 
her  majesty,  her  heirs  or  successors,  or  the  heirs  of  the  sd.  Proprietor  & 
Governr.  in  Chief  which  shall  first  happen."  (This  act  was  passed  June 
7,  1712,  and  confirmed  by  the  Queen  in  Council,  February  14,  1714. 
Statutes  at  Large,  II.  438). 

On  the  28th  of  April,  1719,  Governor  Keith  placed  before  the  Council 
the  letter  of  instructions  and  a  new  Commission,  which  he  had  received 
from  William  Penn,  Jr.,  with  orders  to  publish  his  accession  to  the 
dominion  of  the  Province.  On  May  7  he  stated  that  since  the  last  meet- 
ing he  had  seen  the  probate  of  the  Last  Will  and  Testament  of  the 
Proprietor,  in  the  hands  of  Secretary  James  Logan,  in  which  the  powers 
of  government  in  the  Province  are  devised  to  the  Earls  of  Oxford  and 
Poulett,  in  trust  "to  dispose  thereof  to  the  Queen,  or  any  other  Person, 
to  the  best  advantage  they  could,  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  he 
should  therein  after  direct,"  and  he  gave  to  his  wife  Hannah  Penn,  and 
twelve  other  persons,  all  of  his  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  etc.  (Archives 
2nd.  Ser.  XVI.  438). 

The  Assembly,  on  the  9th  of  May,  sent  an  answer  to  the  address  of 
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the  Governor,  in  which  they  state  that  they  "should  account  itt  our 
Happiness  to  be  Governed  by  a  Branch  thereof  (Penn's  family),  under 
the  most  auspicious  Reign  of  our  Royall  Sovreign  King  George,"  yet  as 
William  Penn  Jr.  was  not  invested  by  the  Will  with  the  power  of 
government,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  publish  the  Commission  which  had 
been  received  from  him,  or  to  do  anything  in  the  matter  until  he  had 
received  word  from  the  Trustees  or  had  the  Lord  Chancellors  decree. 
(Col.  Rec.  III.  65-67). 

A  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Choncery,  which  was  not  decided 
until  1727,  after  the  death  of  William  Penn  Jr.  and  of  Hannah  Penn. 
According  to  this  decision,  as  William  Penn  Jr.,  his  son  Springett,  and 
Hannah  Penn  had  died,  the  proprietary  rights  devolved  upon  John, 
Thomas  and  Richard  Penn  (Dennis,  a  fourth  son  by  the  second  marriage 
having  died  without  issue),  and  the  Proprietor's  agreement  to  sell  the 
Province  for  12,000  Pounds,  made  in  1712,  was  void. 

On  the  2ist  of  July  The  Lord  Commissioners  of  Trade  and  Planta- 
tions confirmed  the  letter  of  the  Lord  Justices,  authorizing  Governor 
Keith  to  act  as  Governor  until  "the  Proprietors  and  the  Trustees  shall 
have  settled  the  Diflferences  between  them."  A  proclamation,  in  accord- 
ance with  these  facts,  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  sealed,  published  and 
printed. 

During  the  administration  of  Governor  Keith,  there  arose  a  condition 
between  the  Indians  on  the  Susquehanna  and  those  of  Virginia  which 
threatened  serious  difficulties  between  the  Indians  of  the  North  and  those 
of  the  South.  As  before  stated,  in  a  previous  chapter,  the  Iroquois, 
who  were  at  war  with  the  Southern  Indians,  chiefly  the  Catawba  and 
Cherokee,  frequently  stopped  at  Conestoga  upon  their  return  from 
the  south,  bringing  their  captives  with  them.  And,  from  many  refer- 
ences, it  would  seem  that  some  of  these  captives  were  put  to  the  torture 
at  the  Susquehannock  village.  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  Conestoga 
and  the  Catawba  had  been  signed  on  the  last  day  of  August,  1715. 
This,  however,  had  not  put  a  stop  to  the  war  expeditions  of  the  Iroquois 
against  the  Southern  Indians,  including  the  Catawba  of  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia.  In  1719,  serious  difficulties  arose  concerning  the  limits  of 
the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Indians,  which 
threatened  a  general  war  between  all  of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  and 
those  of  the  South.  The  Iroquois  sent  out  many  large  war  parties, 
which  stopped  at  Conestoga  on  their  way  southward,  and,  it  is  stated 
that  many  of  the  young  warriors  of  the  Conestoga  joined  these  expedi- 
tions against  the  Catawba,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  their  courage  and 
warlike  ability.  These  raids  of  the  Northern  Indians  into  the  Shenan- 
doah valley  brought  the  white  settlers  in  that  region,  and  also  in  the 
Carolinas,  into  hostility  to  the  raiding  parties,  and  there  was  a  great 
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danger  of  a  general  uprising  of  the  settlers  of  the  south,  who  were  then 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee,  against  all  of  the 
Northern  Indians  in  alliance  with  the  Iroquois.  Governor  Spotswood  of 
Virginia  said  in  1720,  that  the  Northern  Indians  had  been  the  chief  leaders 
in  the  Indian  uprising  known  as  "Bacon's  Rebellion"  (1712-1713),  when 
the  Tuscarora  started  the  war  against  the  white  settlers,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Iroquois.    A  similar  war  threatened  in  1719-20. 

On  account  of  the  news  from  the  Susquehanna  in  1719,  Governor 
Keith  sent  Col.  John  French  to  Conestoga,  where  a  Council  was  held 
on  June  28.  From  the  statements  made  by  Col.  French  at  this  Council, 
the  returning  war  parties  of  the  Iroquois  had  evidently  been  putting 
their  captives  to  death  by  torture  at  Conestoga  and  the  other  villages 
on  the  Susquehanna.    He  says  : 

The  GovernDur  expects  and  requires,  that  if  any  Prisoners  by  any  means  whatever 
fall  into  any  of  your  hands  that  He  be  quickly  acquainted  with  it,  and  that  no  person 
offer  or  take  upon  him  to  kill  any  Stranger  Prisoner  for  it  will  not  be  suffered  here. 
He  has  been  much  displeased  at  what  happened,  and  was  done  by  some  amongst  you 
last  year  in  these  parts,  but  it  is  now  again  a  Friend  upon  their  Promise  and  Engage- 
ment to  do  so  no  more,  and  will  take  no  more  Notice  of  it  if  they  observe  and  fulfill 
their  Words.  It  is  indeed  a  shameful  and  a  base  thing  to  treat  a  Creature  of  their  own 
Shape  and  kind  worse  and  more  barbarously  than  they  would  a  Bear  or  Wolf,  or  the 
most  wicked  Creature  upon  Earth.  It  is  not  man-like  to  see  a  hundred  or  more  People 
singing  songs  of  Joy  for  the  taking  of  a  prisoner,  but  it  is  much  worse  to  see  them  use 
all  their  Contrivance  of  Torture  and  Pain  to  put  that  unfortunate  Creature  to  Death 
after  such  a  manner  and  was  as  other  Nations,  especially  the  English,  never  heard  of; 
For  if  they  in  a  Just  war  kill  their  Enemies  it  is  like  men  in  the  Battle,  and  if  they 
take  them  Prisoners  they  use  them  well  and  kindly,  untill  their  King  gives  orders  to 
return  them  to  their  own  Country.  They  take  no  pleasure  to  meanly  burn,  pinch  or 
slash  a  poor  man  who  cannot  defend  himself,  it  shows  mean  Spirits  and  want  of  true 
Courage  so  to  do.  For  men  of  true  Courage  are  always  full  of  mercy.  I  am  com- 
manded to  tell  you,  and  I  would  have  you  remember  it  well,  that  no  person  whatever 
offer  after  this  time  to  put  any  men  to  Death  by  Torture  here,  for  whoever  does  it  must 
answer  it  to  the  Governour  and  Government  at  their  peril.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
ways  of  Nations;  it  is  a  violent  affront  to  our  Government,  it  is  Contrary  to  the  Laws 
of  the  Great  King  who  will  not  suffer  it,     (Col.  Rec,  III,  79.) 

Among  those  who  were  present  at  this  Council  was  "Canatowa, 
Queen  of  the  Mingoes"  (Conestoga),  and  Civility,  or  Captain  Civility, 
the  War  Chief  of  the  Conestoga,  "Wightomina,  King  of  the  Delawares," 
"Sevana,  King  of  the  Shawenese,"  who  succeeded  Opessah,  and  Winin- 
chack,  King  of  the  Canawages"  (Conoy).  There  were  thus  at  this 
Council  all  of  the  Head-Chiefs,  or  "Kings"  of  all  the  tribes  living  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Province  at  this  time  (1719).  The  Iroquois  Con- 
federation is  not  included  in  this  list,  as  it  belonged  to  New  York,  with 
jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating  to  the  tribes  mentioned. 

The  representatives  of  all  of  these  tribes  promised  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  the  Governor. 
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Governor  Spotswood  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Keith  on  January 
25,  1720,  in  which  he  gives  a  most  valuable  history  of  all  of  the  various 
important  events  relating  to  the  war  between  the  northern  and  the 
southern  Indians  from  1711-12  (the  time  of  the  Tuscarora  War)  to  the 
last  expedition  of  1719.  In  closing  this  letter  he  states  that  the  Militia 
of  all  of  the  frontier  counties  of  Virginia  have  organized. 

And  kept  in  a  Readiness  to  act  and  to  oppose  your  Indians  in  case  they  attempt  to 
march  through  and  annoy  our  Settlements  any  more;  So  that  if  your  Indian  Warriours 
will  continue  their  Insolence  they  may  soon  meet  with  a  Rebuff,  for  I  do  assure  them 
they  will  have  to  encounter  8  or  900  Men  of  our  Frontier  Counties,  without  bringing 
any  of  the  Low  Land  Counties  to  the  Action,  and  when  once  the  Blow  is  struck,  and 
We  are  involved  in  a  Ware  with  the  five  Nations,  I  leave  you  to  consider  whether  his 
Majesty  will  allow  your  Province  to  stand  Newter  and  carry  on  your  Trade  with  them. 

No  man  need  put  me  in  mind  of  the  ill  Consequences  which  a  War  is  like  to  bring 
upon  the  Out  Settlements  of  these  Governments.  I  am  dreadfully  enough  possessed 
with  the  apprehensions  thereof,  and  for  that  Reason  have  now  taken  the  pains  to  state 
our  Case  thus  particularly  to  you,  and  do  earnestly  exhort  and  intreat  you  heartily  to 
interpose  your  good  offices  to  put  a  stop  to  the  dangerous  Courses  of  your  Indians  this 
way.  .  .  .  But,  You  are  to  understand  that  in  an  affair  of  this  Nature,  a  Governour  of 
Virginia  has  to  steer  between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  either  an  Indian  or  a  Civil  War, 
for  the  famous  Insurrection  in  this  Colony  called  Bacon's  Rebellion,  was  occasioned 
purely  by  the  Governour  and  Council  refusing  to  let  the  People  go  out  against  the 
Indians,  who  at  that  time  annoyed  the  Frontiers,  and  it  seems  that  the  same  Humour 
was  again  arising  in  Virginia  for  I  have  this  year  received  divers  Remonstrances  signed 
by  great  numbers  of  our  Inhabitants,  wherein  they  display  a  multitude  of  Injuries  they 
daily  receive  from  the  Northern  Indians,  and  pray  that  measures  may  be  taken  for 
repelling  their  Insolency.    (Col.  Rec,  III,  82-89.) 

Very  few  historical  writers  give  the  danger  which  threatened  the 
Province  in  1720,  the  notice  which  it  deserves.  What  a  general  Indian 
war,  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Indians,  involving  all  of 
the  white  settlers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  would  have 
meant  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1720,  can  but  be  faintly  imag- 
ined. The  settlements  of  the  Province  had  not  then  reached  very  far 
beyond  the  Delaware.  The  region  towards  the  Susquahanna  was 
occupied  by  a  few  traders  and  widely  scattered  frontier  cabins.  The 
"Border  Wars"  of  1755-64  were  terribly  disastrous  to  the  settlements, 
when  these  had  spread  to  the  foothills  of  the  Alleghenies,  and  when  the 
frontiers  were  filled  with  hardy  Scotch-Irish  fighters.  What  would  have 
been  the  result  in  1720  of  a  general  Indian  uprising,  involving  all  of  the 
the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  against  the  Southern  Indians  .  .  .  and  the 
hardy  frontier  settlers  of  Virginia,  Maryland  and  the  Carolinas,  when 
the  majority  of  the  settlers  of  the  Province  belonged  to  the  Quaker  sect, 
which  was  opposed  to  war?  A  general  Border  War  in  1720  would  have 
been  a  disaster  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  greater  than  any  which 
it  had  to  face  in  1755  or  1763.  Governor  Spotswood  realized  the  danger 
to  Anglo-Saxon  settlement  of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  in  1720,  as  Governor 
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Dinwiddie  realized  it  in  1753.  And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  danger 
of  a  war  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern  Indians  was  one  of  the 
problems  which  both  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  had  to  face  in  the 
years  preceeding  the  French  and  Indian  War. 

Governor  Keith  fully  realized  the  danger  of  a  war  between  the  Indians 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  did  everything  to  prevent  the  Indians 
of  the  Province  from  making  raids  into  Virginia.  James  Logan  made 
a  report  of  his  visit  to  Conestoga  on  June  27,  1720,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  July  12.  He  had  gone  to  Conestoga  and  held  a  Council  with 
the  Mingoes  (Conestoga),  the  Shawnee,  the  Delaware  and  the  Conoy  at 
the  house  of  John  Cartlidge.  It  seemed  that  ten  Mingoes  and  two 
Shawnee  had  been  killed  by  the  Southern  Indians,  about  160  miles  from 
Conestoga.  When  Logan  asked  if  these  Indians  had  gone  hunting  to  the 
southward,  and  he  was  answered.  "No.  They  had  gone  to  War,"  and 
when  asked  why  they  had  gone  out  to  war  when  they  had  promised  not 
to  do  so,  the  Chief  of  the  Shawnee  replied  that  a  dispute  had  arisen 
among  some  of  the  young  men  as  to  "Who  was  the  best  man,"  and  the 
young  warriors  then  went  out  to  prove  this,  accompanying  the  Iroquois 
war  party  to  the  South. 

The  next  day,  James  Logan  held  a  long  conference  with  the  Indians 
at  which  he  said,  in  speaking  of  the  difficulties  which  had  arisen,  "You 
know  then,  my  Brothers,  that  the  Cause  is,  that  some  of  your  young 
men  have  unadvisedly  gone  out  to  War  in  Company  with  others  of  the 
five  Nations  against  these  Southern  Indians.  Young  men  love  to  go 
sometimes  to  War  to  shew  their  manhood,  but  they  have  unhappily 
gone  against  these  Indians  that  are  in  friendship  with  the  English.  You 
know,  that  as  of  the  five  Nations  some  are  called  Cayoogoes  (Cayuga), 
some  Onondogees,  some  Oneyookes  (Oneida),  and  some  Connyingoes 
(Mohawk),  yet  they  are  all  one  People;  So  the  English,  'tho  they  have 
different  Governments,  and  are  divided  into  New  England,  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsilvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Carolina,  yet  they 
are  All  under  one  Great  King  who  has  twenty  times  as  many  Subjects 
as  all  these,  and  has  in  one  City  as  many  subjects  as  all  the  Indians 
that  we  know  in  North  America.  To  him  We  are  all  Subjects  and  are 
all  governed  by  the  same  Laws ;  Therefore,  those  Indians  who  are  in 
League  with  one  Government  are  in  League  with  all ;  Your  Friend- 
ship with  us  recommends  you  to  the  Friendship  of  all  other  English 
Governments,  and  their  Friends  are  our  Friends.  You  must  not,  there- 
fifore,  hunt  or  annoy  any  of  the  English  or  any  of  their  Friends  whatso- 
ever." (Col.  Rec.  Ill,  95). 

Logan  also  explained  to  the  Indians  that  if  they  went  Southward 
with  the  Iroquois,  that  when  these  returned  bringing  their  captives  with 
them,  they  opened  a  path  leading  directly  from  the  South  to  their  vil- 
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lages  on  the  Susquehanna,  over  which  the  Southern  Indians  would  come, 
seeking  vengance.  It  was  difficult  to  impress  upon  the  Indian  at  this 
time,  and  even  a  century  later,  that  the  English  of  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Pennsylvania  were  not  at  war  with  each  other,  and  that  it  was  a 
most  praiseworthy  thing  for  the  Indians  in  friendship  with  the  Penn- 
sylvanians  to  go  to  war  against  the  Virginians,  just  as  the  Iroquoisl 
went  to  war  against  the  Indians  of  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

When  Logan  charged  the  Shawnee  with  having  broken  the  pledge 
which  they  had  made  with  William  Penn,  the  Chief  of  the  Shawnee, 
Civility  probably,  answered  that  when  Opessah,  their  "King"  was  living 
he  took  the  government  upon  him,  but  that  after  he  had  left,  he  (Civility) 
"had  only  the  Name  without  any  authority,  and  could  do  nothing."  He 
had  advised  the  young  men,  but  they  would  not  obey  him.  Many  of 
those  present  at  this  conference  "both  English  &  Indians,  confirmed  the 
Truth  of  this." 

After  the  conference  had  ended.  Civility  told  Logan  in  private  that 
the  Five  Nations,  especially  the  Cayuga,  were  very  much  dissatisfied 
because  of  the  large  settlements  which  the  English  were  making  upon 
the  Susquehanna,  and  that  they  claimed  a  property  right  to  those  lands. 
Logan  answered  that  all  Indians  knew  that  this  was  not  true,  as  the 
Five  Nations  had  long  before  transferred  these  lands  to  the  government 
of  New  York,  and  that  William  Penn  had  purchased  this  right. 

Governor  Keith  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  in  which 
he  gave  a  history  of  the  trouble  between  the  Northern  and  the  Southern 
Indians  and  the  claim  of  the  Cayuga  to  the  Susquehanna  lands.  In 
referring  to  the  latter  subject,  he  says,  "Upon  Governour  Penn's  last 
arrival  here,  about  twenty  years  agoe,  he  held  a  Treaty  with  the 
Mingoes  or  Conestogoe  Indians  settled  on  Sasquehannah,  and  their 
Chiefs,  did  then  not  only  acknowledge  the  Sale  of  these  Lands  made 
to  Colonel  Dongan  as  above,  but  as  much  as  in  them  lay  did  also  renew 
and  confirm  the  same  to  Governour  Penn."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  loi). 

All  of  these  disputes  concerning  the  Cayuga  claim  to  the  lands  on 
the  Susquehanna  came  up  again  and  again  at  the  various  Treaties  after 
this  time,  and  the  Dongan  deed  to  William  Penn  was  discussed  at  the 
Treaty  of  1736  and  the  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Cayuga  had  transferred  the  Susquehanna  lands  to 
Governor  Dongan  at  a  Council  held  at  Albany  on  August  2,  1684,  at 
which  Lord  Effingham,  Governor  of  Virginia  was  present.  Governor 
Dongan  transferred  these  lands  to  William  Penn  in  1696,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Conestoga  in  1699  and  again  in  1718.  Pennsylvania 
purchased  these  lands  again  from  the  Iroquois  in  1736,  as  far  north  as 
the  Blue  Mountains.    These  matters  were  all  gone  over  time  and  again 
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at  the  various  Treaties,  and  the  Iroquois  declared  that  the  Cayuga  had 
no  rights  whatever  to  the  lands. 

These  disputes,  however,  in  1720,  together  with  the  Iroquois  raids 
into  Virginia,  threatened  a  general  Indian  war.  Governor  Keith  in  the 
spring  of  172 1  made  a  visit  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  discuss  the 
(the  Iroquois)  shall  not  pass  over  Potowmeck  into  Virginia  to  the 
will  not  in  the  future  pass  over  Potowmeck  River  to  the  Eastward  or 
Northward,  or  the  high  Ridge  of  Mountains  extending  along  the  back 
of  Virginia.  Provided,  that  our  Indians  and  those  to  the  Northward 
(the  Iroquois)  shall  not  pass  over  the  Potowmeck  into  Virginia  to  the 
Southward,  nor  shall  go  over  the  Eastward  of  the  said  Ridge  of  Mount- 
ains." (Col.  Rec,  III,  114).  On  July  5,  1721,  Governor  Keith,  after  fur- 
ther correspondence  with  Governor  Spotswood,  went  to  Conestoga, 
where,  on  the  next  day,  he  held  a  Council  with  the  Indians.  James 
Logan,  Colonel  John  French,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Caleb  Pusey  and 
Richard  Hill  were  with  him.  Representatives  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
present,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Indians  living  on  the  Susquehanna.  John 
Cartlidge  and  James  Le  Tort  acted  as  interpreters  from  the  Delaware 
into  English,  and  "Smith,  the  Ganawese  Indian  interpreter  from  the 
Mingoe  Language  to  the  Delaware." 

This  was,  in  every  respect,  the  most  important  Indian  Treaty  which 
had  been  held  at  Conestoga.  Governor  Keith  reviewed  the  history  of 
the  dealings  of  William  Penn  with  them,  and  of  his  own  efforts  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  wars  among  the  Indians  and  of  his  visit  to  Virginia 
for  that  purpose,  and  then  told  them  that  the  "Governor  of  Virginia 
expects  that  you  will  not  hunt  within  the  Great  Mountains  on  the 
other  side  of  Patowmeck  River  .  .  .  And  he  promises  that  his  Indians 
shall  not  any  more  come  on  this  side  of  Patowmeck,  or  behind  the  Great 
Mountain  this  way  to  disturb  your  hunting."  He  also  told  them  of  the 
troubles  which  were  caused  by  their  war  parties  making  a  trail  through 
the  villages  of  the  Susquehanna  against  Indians  who  were  in  alliance 
with  the  settlers  of  Virginia. 

(It  may  be  noticed  in  passing  that  the  Iroquois  later  took  the  trail 
along  the  Warrior's  Path,  crossing  the  Potowmack  at  Oldtown,  in 
their  wars  against  the  Southern  Indians.  Later,  when  the  white  settlers 
occupied  the  valley  along  the  Warrior  Ridge,  the  trail  was  again  moved 
westward,  crossing  Westmoreland  and  Fayette  counties.  But,  the  war 
went  on  until  the  last  years  of  the  Indian  occupation  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania). 

The  agreement  of  the  Northern  Indians  to  the  proposals  made  by 
Governor  Spotswood  through  Governor  Keith,  put  a  temporary  stop  to 
the  war  and  took  away  the  immediate  danger  of  a  general  Indian  upris- 
ing. (Minutes  of  Treaty,  Col.  Rec.  Ill,  121-134). 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

THE  PROVINCE  REACHES  OUT  TO  THE  OHIO  IN  ITS  INDIAN 
TRADE  AND  INFLUENCE  DURING  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  GOVERNOR  GORDON. 

Governor  Keith  held  various  other  important  Councils  with  the 
Indians  at  Conestoga  and  Philadelphia  during  the  years  following  and, 
with  Governor  Spotswood,  of  Virginia,  during  the  fall  of  1722  he  made 
a  visit  to  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  the  League  of  Amity 
with  the  Iroquois.  He  made  a  report  of  this  Council  to  the  Indians  at 
Conestoga  by  sending  a  message  to  them  on  October  11.  In  this  mes- 
sage he  says  that  Governor  Spotswood  had  agreed  with  the  Five  Nations 
"in  behalf  of  Ten  Nations,  who  all  inhabit  within  the  great  Ridge  of 
Mountains  (naming  them)  that  none  of  them  without  having  a  Pass- 
port from  the  Governour  to  produce,  shall  on  any  pretense  whatsoever 
pass  over  sd.  great  Ridge  of  Mountains  to  the  Westward,  nor  to  the 
Northward  of  the  River-Patowmeck,  or  in  case  they  do  without  such  a 
Pasport,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Indians  to  the  Northward  to  put  such 
Southern  Indians  to  Death,"  and  in  case  the  Northern  Indians  cross 
southward  of  the  Potomac,  "which  they  call  Kahangorounton,"  without 
a  passport,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Southern  Indians  to  put  them 
to  death  "or  be  transported  and  sold  for  Slaves."  This  treaty  had  been 
signed  by  the  Northern  Indians.  Another  important  matter  which  was 
decided  at  this  Treaty  at  Albany  was  that  none  of  the  runaway  negro 
slaves  should  be  harbored  by  any  of  the  tribes  (as  the  Shawnee  had  been 
doing),  but  should  be  returned  to  their  masters,  and  the  Indian  so  doing 
should  receive  "one  Good  Gun  and  two  Blankets  for  each  Negro."  The 
Conestoga  were  to  answer  for  the  Shawnee  complying  with  this  order. 
(Col.  Rec,  III,  209-211). 

The  Shawnee  "King"  replied  to  this  order,  saying  that  as  soon  as 
the  Spring  came,  they  would  deliver  the  Negro  slaves  which  were 
"amongst  the  Shawannoes  at  Oppertus." 

Governor  Keith,  by  his  frequent  dealings  with  the  Indians  and 
uniformly  kind  treatment  of  them,  became  highly  thought  of  by  them. 
At  a  Council  at  Philadelphia,  Civility,  on  behalf  of  all  of  the  Indians 
on  the  Susquehanna,  said  that  "They  rejoice  that  there  is  a  Governr. 
here  from  England  that  loves  the  Indians  as  William  Penn  did."  (Col. 
Rec,  III,  217). 

Governor  Keith  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  any  of  the  Proprietary  Governors  of  the  Province.  He  favored  the 
people,  in  opposition  to  even  the  feeling  of  the   Council.     His  bitter 
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controversy  with  James  Logan,  resulted  in  1725  in  the  Governor  bring- 
ing charges  against  the  Secretary  of  having  falsified  the  Minutes  of 
the  Council,  which  Logan  denied.  As  Logan  was  the  representative  of 
the  Proprietary  party,  this  dispute  led  to  Keith's  removal  from  office 
in  1726.  So  popular  was  Keith,  however,  that  he  was  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly.  Franklin  says  of  him,  "Differing  from  the  great  body 
of  the  people  whom  he  governed,  in  religion  and  manners,  he  acquired 
their  esteem  and  confidence.  If  he  sought  popularity,  he  promoted 
the  public  happiness ;  and  his  courage  in  resisting  the  demands  of  the 
family  may  be  ascribed  to  a  higher  motive  than  private  interest." 

On  June  22,  1726,  Major  Patrick  Gordon  met  with  the  Council  and 
presented  his  commission  from  Springett  Penn,  with  the  assent  of 
Mrs.  Hannah  Penn,  and  the  approval  of  the  King,  as  Lieutenant  and 
Deputy  Governor  of  the  Province  and  Lower  Counties.  Sir  William 
Keith  was  present,  and  after  the  reading  of  the  commission,  he  ordered 
the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  to  affix  the  seal  to  the  document,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  published.  Governor  Gordon  took  the  oath  of  office 
on  June  22  after  the  publication  of  his  commission  at  the  Court  House. 

Gordon  called  himself  "A  plain,  blunt  soldier."  He  had  served  in 
the  army  from  his  early  youth  to  nearly  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  In  his  address  to  the  Assembly,  August  2,  he  said,  in  speaking 
of  his  selection  for  the  position  of  Governor,  "From  hence  it  is  that  I, 
in  a  great  measure,  account  to  myself  for  their  Choice  of  me  before 
divers  others  who  solicited  their  Favour,  For  Knowing  that  I  had  been 
bred  to  the  Camp,  remote  from  the  refined  Politicks  which  often  serve  to 
perplex  mankind.  And  that  an  honest  Plainness  free  from  Art  or  Dis- 
guise, made  up  the  main  of  my  Character,  amongst  my  Friends  & 
Acquaintances,  the  Honble  the  Proprietors  rightly  Judged  that  such  a 
Person  could  form  no  views,  but  what  would  be  openly  avowed,  and 
therefore  be  understood  by  every  Man  they  could  affect."  He  stated 
that  his  purpose  was  to  discountenance  parties,  and  factions  in  govern- 
ment; to  maintain  right  and  justice;  to  promote  virtue,  to  suppress 
vice,  immorality  and  profaneness ;  tto  assist  and  protect  magistrates  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties ;  to  encourage  legal  trade,  and  to  use  the 
Indians  well.  (Col.  Rec,  III,  254-255). 

During  his  first  years  in  office  his  predecessor,  Governor  Keith, 
who  had  entered  the  Assembly,  made  many  efforts  to  cause  him  trouble. 
But,  owing  to  the  wise  policy  of  Governor  Gordon,  this  influence  was 
soon  overcome. 

The  period  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Gordon  was  notable 
in  many  respects.  The  young  Province  had  become  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  of  any  of  the  English  colonies  in  America,  although  it  was 
founded  about  half  a  century  after  the  others  along  the  Atlantic.     And. 
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as  Armour  says,  "it  had  the  finest  capital  city  in  all  British  America, 
and  the  second  in  size,  and  a  greater  white  population  than  Virginia, 
Maryland,  and  both  the  Carolinas."  The  liberty  of  conscience  in  all 
matters  relating  to  religious  worship,  had  brought  into  it  the  German, 
Irish,  Scotch-Irish,  Welsh — people  of  all  races  and  creeds.  It  had  be- 
come the  real  Land  of  Promise  to  all  of  the  distressed  and  persecuted 
peoples  of  Europe.  By  1727  the  Indian  traders  from  Conestoga  had 
established  trading  posts  far  beyond  the  mountain  ridges  along  the 
waters  of  the  Ohio.  James  Le  Tort,  Edmund  Cartlidge,  John  Cartlidge 
and  other  traders  had  threaded  their  way  across  the  winding  Indian  trails 
through  the  Alleghanies  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  following  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  who  had  commenced  to  leave  the  Susquehanna.  At  a 
Council  held  in  Philadelphia  on  July  3-5,  1727,  the  Indians  requested 
that  "none  of  the  Traders  be  allowed  to  carry  ony  Rum  to  the  remoter 
Parts  where  James  Le  Tort  trades,  (that  is  Allegany  on  the  Branches 
of  Ohio)."  This  is  the  first  mention  in  the  Colonial  Records  of  the  region 
on  the  Ohio,  which  was  soon  to  be  the  scene  of  such  thrilling  events  in 
the  struggle  between  France  and  Great  Britain. 

The  province,  which  had  been  slowly  spreading  its  scattered  settle- 
ments to  the  Susquehanna,  had  commenced  to  creep  down  the  Cumber- 
land Valley  and  was  reaching  out  its  arms  to  the  far  distant  waters  of 
the  Ohio.  At  this  Council  there  is  also  the  first  mention  of  the  purchase 
of  the  lands  "at  Tsanandowa"  (Wyoming),  and  also  the  first  reference 
and  complaint  of  the  building  of  forts  by  the  French  and  English  beyond 
the  mountains.  (Col.  Rec,  274-275).  The  Province  had  in  1727  com- 
menced to  throw  out  its  influence  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  grant  which 
Charles  II  had  made  to  William  Penn,  where  it  touched  the  influence  of 
the  French  traders  from  Canada  and  the  Mississippi. 

The  year  1727  was  also  notable  because  of  the  great  influx  of  German, 
from  the  Palatinate,  and  of  Scotch-Irish,  from  the  North  of  Ireland. 
These  people,  unlike  the  peaceful  Quakers,  were  not  content  to  settle 
along  the  seaboard,  but  spread  out  to  the  very  foothills  of  the  mountains, 
along  the  frontiers  of  civilized  life.  While  the  fateful  migration  of  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio  was  in  progress,  the  no  less  fateful 
settlement  of  the  frontiers  beyond  the  Susquehanna  by  the  German  and 
Scotch-Irish  had  commenced.  France  was  slowly  creeping  down  the 
Allegheny  and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  were  both  climbing!  the 
mountain  ridges,  and  the  hardy  frontiersmen  were  building  their  cabins 
along  the  eastern  slopes  and  all  were  making  ready  for  the  great  struggle 
which  was  within  a  few  decades  to  stain  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with 
blood  and  sweep  the  power  of  France  forever  from  La  Belle  Riviere. 

The  year  1727  was  also  notable  because  of  the  killing  of  the  first 
white  man  by  an  Indian  in  the  Province  since  its  founding.    The  inci- 
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dent  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  happened  at  Snaketown,  "forty 
miles  above  Conestogoe,"  near  Paxtang,  when  Thomas  Wright,  an 
employe  of  John  Burt,  an  Indian  trader,  was  killed  by  some  Indians 
after  a  drunken  spree.  Jonas  Davenport,  who  brought  the  account  of 
the  killing  to  the  investigating  committee  reported  that  it  had  been 
committed  by  "the  Munscoes  Indians,  who  live  on  an  Eastern  Branch  of 
the  Sasquehannah."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  286).  At  a  Council  held  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1728,  it  was  stated  by  the  Indians  that  the  killing  had  been 
done  by  the  "Menysinek  Indians,"  who  "live  at  the  Forks  of  Sasquehan- 
nah above  Meehayomy,  (Wyoming)  and  that  their  Kings  name  is  Kin- 
dassowa."  (op.  cit.  326).  This  would  place  these  Indians  near  the 
present  Athens.  "The  Members  of  the  Board  observed,  that  this  was  the 
first  Accident  of  the  kind  they  had  ever  heard  of  in  this  Province  since 
its  first  Settlement."  (idem,  286). 

After  the  shedding  of  blood  in  this  first  murder  by  an  Indian,  these 
drunken  sprees  were  the  source  of  many  similar  crimes  by  both  Indian 
and  white  man.  The  sale  of  rum  by  the  traders  became  an  abuse, 
which  was  complained  of  by  the  Chiefs  of  every  tribe,  and  was  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  migration  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  the 
Ohio. 

Governor  Gordon  held  a  largely  attended  Council  at  Conestoga  on 
May  26  and  2^,  1728,  at  which  were  present  the  representatives  of  the 
Conestoga,  Delaware,  Shawnee  and  Conoy,  at  which  there  was  special 
reference  made  to  the  Treaty  which  William  Penn  had  made  "when  he 
first  brought  his  people  with  him  over  the  broad  sea."  The  nine  chief 
links  in  this  "Chain  of  Friendship"  were  mentioned  by  Governor  Gordon, 
after  which  he  said,  "I  have  now  spoke  to  the  League  and  Chain  of 
Friendship,  first  made  by  your  Father  William  Penn  with  your  Fathers 
which  is  confirmed."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  312).  The  nine  articles  mentioned 
by  Governor  Gordon,  as  being  links  in  the  chain  of  friendship,  may  be 
the  articles  in  the  League  of  Amity  made  by  William  Penn  at  Shacka- 
maxon.  They  are  contained  in  no  record  of  any  other  Treaty  with  the 
Indians. 

The  Shawnees  were  beginning  to  break  away  from  their  friendship 
with  the  English.  Many  of  them  had  removed  to  the  Wyoming  Valley 
and  to  the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Peter  Chartier.  The 
Shawnee  at  Pechoquealin,  near  the  present  Shawnee,  Monroe  County, 
had  armed  themselves  with  guns,  pistols  and  swords,  painted  themselves 
for  war  and  "behaved  themselves  foolishly,"  which  aroused  the  settlers 
who,  thinking  that  they  were  enemy  Indians,  killed  two  of  them.  This 
led  to  a  feeling  of  hostility  on  the  part  of  the  other  Shawnee  in  the 
region.  This  village  of  Pechoquealin  was  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest  Shawnee  village  east  of  the  mountains.    Arnold  Viele,  the  Dutch 
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trader  from  Albany,  brought  back  with  him,  after  his  visit  to  the  Ohio 
in  1692-4,  a  number  of  Shawnee  who  remained  at  this  place.  And,  there 
is  good  evidence  that  some  Shawnee  remained  at  this  same  place  in  the 
Minisinks  as  early  as  1692,  on  their  return  from  Albany  to  which  place 
the  Shawnee  from  the  Ohio  went  to  trade  at  this  early  date.  John  Han- 
son Steelman,  who  later  settled  on  the  Susquehanna,  and  who  was 
associated  with  the  Shawnee  in  trade,  was  one  of  the  traders  who  came 
to  this  village  on  the  Delaware.  Some  of  his  goods,  intended  for  this 
trade  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  was  seized  by  order  of  William 
Penn,  April  2,  1701. 

These  references  in  the  Colonial  Records  reveal  how  widespread 
the  Indian  trade  had  become  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  XVIII  Century. 
The  traders  were  pushing  their  way  through  the  forests  and  mountains 
to  the  Delaware  Water  Gap,  the  Wyoming  Valley,  along  the  West 
Branch  to  the  Big  Island  and  Shamokin,  to  the  Allegheny  and  Ohio, 
and  even  far  beyond  to  the  country  of  the  Miami,  to  the  distant  waters 
of  the  Mississippi.  The  rapid  spread  of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania,  over  the  winding  trails  through  the  mountains  and 
forests,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  early  history  of  the  colony.  A  list 
of  the  names  of  these  venturesome  scouts  of  the  commercial  enterprise 
of  Pennsylvania,  show  that  they  belonged  chiefly  to  the  Irish,  or  Scotch- 
Irish  people,  with  a  scattering  of  French,  German  and  English.  This 
trade  laid  the  foundation  for  much  of  the  business  prosperity  of  Phila- 
delphia at  this  time,  and  was  a  source  of  the  wealth  of  many  of  the 
Quaker  merchants  who  supplied  the  traders  with  their  articles  of 
merchandise.  During  the  administration  of  Governor  Gordon,  this 
Indian  trade  became  a  real  business  enterprise,  and  led  directly  to  the 
rivalry  between  Maryland,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania  and  France  for  the 
possession  of  the  rich  territory  on  the  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  because  of 
the  foundation  of  friendship  with  the  Indians  laid  by  William  Penn  and 
built  upon  by  Keith  and  Gordon  (more  perfectly  than  by  their  prede- 
cessors), gave  to  the  Province  the  first  place  among  these  rivals.  The 
Le  Torts,  Cartlidges,  Davenports,  Galbraiths,  and  many  others  of  these 
early  pioneer  traders  of  Pennsylvania,  were  the  forerunners  of  such 
"Princes"  of  Indian  trade  as  John  Harris,  Hugh  Crawford,  William 
Trent  and  George  Groghan,  who  was  the  great  Captains  of  this  early 
industry. 

During  1728  Shikellamy  was  appointed  as  the  Vice-gerent  of  the 
Six  Nations,  with  headquarters  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury)  and  Sassoonan, 
the  "King"  of  the  Delaware,  removed  to  the  same  place.  Thus  the 
Indian  capital  of  the  Province  was  transferred  from  the  Delaware  to 
the  Susquehanna.  As  all  matters  relating  to  the  Delaware  and  the 
Shawnee   were   under    the   direction    and   control    of   Shikellamy,    this 
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friendly  Oneida  chief  became  the  real  power  in  all  Indian  affairs  in  the 
Province  until  the  time  of  his  death  in  1748.  The  appointment  of  Shikel- 
lamy,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Six  Nations  in  Pennsylvania  led  to  a  com- 
plete change  in  the  Indian  policy  of  the  Province.  Up  to  this  time  all 
of  the  dealing's  of  the  Provincial  authorities,  in  land  purchases  and  in 
the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs,  had  been  directly  with  the  Delaware. 
After  this  time,  the  Province  had  to  deal  with  the  Iroquois  Confedera- 
tion, through  Shikellamy.  The  Delaware  felt  very  deeply  their  humilia- 
tion in  being  placed  in  the  background,  after  all  of  their  positions  of 
prominence  from  the  time  of  William  Penn,  and  were  still  more  deeply 
humiliated  to  see  their  hated  rivals  and  conquerors  given  the  position 
of  honor  and  trust  which  they  had  once  occupied.  Notwithstanding  all 
of  the  supposed  causes  of  the  alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee 
from  the  Pennsylvania  influence,  in  land  sales  and  the  rum  traffic,  the 
real  underlying  cause,  which  made  them  seek  for  complaints,  was  because 
they  had  been  taken  from  the  position  of  honor  which  they  had  always 
occupied  in  all  of  the  councils  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors,  and 
to  see  the  Iroquois  occupying  that  position  with  a  feeling  of  pride. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  changed  conditions,  it  was  easy  for  the 
Delaware  and  Shawnee  to  find  causes  of  complaint,  and  to  lead  them 
away  from  contact  with  their  old  friends  who  had  given  their  affections 
to  a  hated  rival.  To  add  to  their  feeling  of  resentment,  Conrad  Weiser, 
who  soon  became  the  dominant  figure  in  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  Prov- 
ince, had  little  respect  for  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  and  had  a  feeling 
of  admiration  and  affection  for  the  Iroquois  Confederation,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  by  adoption. 

All  of  these  things  led  to  a  marked  migration  of  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee  to  the  Ohio  during  the  administration  of  Governor  Gordon. 
In  many  respects  the  events  taking  place  during  this  period  were  more 
far-reaching  in  their  influence  upon  the  continent  than  any  of  the  chief 
actors  in  them  could  possibly  know.  The  migration  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  to  the  Ohio,  where  they  were  brought  under  the  French 
influence,  and  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  of  the  Cumberland 
Valley  and  the  frontiers  along  the  mountains  by  the  Scotch-Irish  were 
both  important  moves  which  had  a  vital  bearing  upon  the  final  ending 
of  the  game  which  was  played  with  the  dominance  of  a  continent  at 
stake.  France's  only  hope  for  gaining  possession  of  the  rich  Ohio  val- 
ley, was  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee,  which  the 
English  were  loosing,  and  with  them  gain  the  great  body  of  related 
Algonquian  tribes  in  the  wilderness  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  To  gain  the 
friendship,  or  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Iroquois  was  impossible,  as 
France  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  Algonquian  tribes  of  Canada 
in  their  wars  upon  the  Iroquois  Confederation. 
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The  only  hope  of  the  English  was  to  keep  the  Iroquois  in  control,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  friendship  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee.  For, 
a  union  with  France  with  the  Iroquois  and  the  dissatisfied  Delaware 
and  Shawnee  would  have  meant  but  one  thing — the  dominance  of  France 
on  the  Ohio,  and  the  ultimate  dominance  of  the  continent. 

The  settlement  of  the  frontiers  by  the  German  and  the  Scotch-Irish 
was  a  necessary  breastwork  between  the  hostile  forces  on  the  Ohio  and 
the  peace-loving  Quakers  along  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  Nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  before  the  contest  commenced  upon  the  clear  waters 
of  the  "Beautiful  River,"  the  pieces  were  being  placed  upon  the  great 
chess-board  of  history  in  such  positions  as  were  most  favorable  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and,  this  arrangement  of  the  board  was  made  without 
the  plan  or  purpose  of  any  of  the  players  in  one  of  the  greatest  games 
which  was  ever  played  upon  the  continent.  No  single  period  in  Ameri- 
can history  more  clearly  reveals  the  plan  and  purpose  of  the  Infinite 
than  does  this  period  of  preparation  for  the  struggle  which  was  to 
deluge  the  world  in  blood,  and  influence  men  and  nations  to  the  end  of 
time. 

Governor  Gordon  soon  realized  the  danger  of  allowing  the  Shawnee 
to  drift  beyond  the  influence  of  the  Province  and  sought  in  every  way 
to  induce  them  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna.  This  attempt  to  recall 
these  wandering  Shawnee  from  the  Ohio  was  due  to  the  information 
which  he  had  received  that  they  had  made  a  visit  to  Montreal,  by  the 
invitation  of  the  Governor-General,  where  they  had  been  showered  with 
presents  and  shown  every  possible  attention.  Governor  Gordon  saw 
what  these  moves  of  the  French  meant,  and  at  a  council  in  Philadelphia, 
in  August,  1731,  he  discussed  the  subject  of  Indian  affairs  with  the  mem- 
bers, in  which  he  had  James  Logan,  as  an  authority  on  such  matters, 
give  such  information  as  he  had. 

Logan  produced  a  map  of  Louisiana,  published  in  1721,  on  which  it 
is  shown  that  the  French  make  the  Susquehanna  river  the  boundary  of 
the  province.  "Then  he  proceeded  to  observe  that  by  Virtue  of  some 
Treaty,  as  they  alledge,  the  French  pretend  a  Right  to  all  Lands  lying 
on  Rivers  of  the  Mouths  of  which  they  are  possessed ;  That  the  River 
Ohio  (a  branch  of  Mississippi)  comes  close  to  those  mountains  which 
lye  about  120  or  130  Miles  back  of  Sasquehannah,  within  the  boundaries 
of  this  Province,  as  granted  by  the  King's  Letters  Patent;  that  adjoining 
thereto  is  a  fine  Tract  of  Land  called  Allegheny,  on  which  several  Shaw- 
anese  Indians  have  seated  themselves.  And  that  by  the  Advices  lately 
brought  to  him  by  several  Traders  in  those  parts,  it  appears  that  the 
French  have  been  using  Endeavours  to  gain  over  those  Indians  to  their 
Interest,  &  for  this  End  a  French  Gentleman  had  come  amongst  them 
some  years  since,  sent  as  'twas  believed  from  the  Governor  of  Montreal, 
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and  at  his  Departure  last  year  carried  with  him  some  of  the  Shawanese 
Chiefs  to  that  Governor,  with  whom  they  at  their  Return  appeared  to 
be  highly  pleased:  That  the  same  french  Gentleman,  with  five  or  six 
others  in  Company  with  him,  had  this  last  Spring  again  come  amongst 
the  said  Indians  and  brought  with  him  a  Shawanese  Interpreter,  was  well 
received  by  them,  had  again  carried  some  of  their  Chiefs  to  the  said 
Govr.,  &  the  better  to  gain  the  Affections  of  the  said  Indians,  brought 
with  him  a  Gunsmith  to  work  for  them  gratis."  He  then  went  on  to  show 
what  these  French  efforts  meant,  and  urged  that  the  Iroquois,  "who  have 
an  absolute  authority  as  well  over  the  Shawanese  as  all  our  Indians, 
that  by  their  means  the  Shawanese  may  not  only  be  kept  firm  to  the 
English  Interest,  but  likewise  be  induced  to  remove  from  Allegheny 
nearer  to  the  English  Settlements."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  402-403). 

After  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter,  the  Council  decided  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  Treaty  with  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  defraying  the  expenses  thereof.  At  a  Council  with  the 
"King"  of  the  Delaware,  and  Shikellamy,  the  Vice-gerent  of  the  Five 
Nations,  at  Philadelphia,  on  August  12,  1731,  at  which  Shikellamy  in- 
formed the  Provincial  authorities  that  if  something  was  not  done  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  abuses  of  the  rum  traffic  that  the  friendship  of  the 
Five  Nations  could  not  longer  exist,  it  was  decided  that  it  was  necessary 
to  send  Shikellamy  himself  on  a  mission  to  Onondaga  to  discuss  all  of 
these  matters  relating  to  the  Shawnee  and  the  rum  traffic  (Col.  Rec, 
III,  407-409).  On  the  20th  of  August,  Governor  Gordon  issued  a  Pro- 
clamation regarding  the  Indian  trade  and  prohibited  the  selling  of  rum 
and  other  strong  liquors  to  the  Indians,  in  accordance  with  the  Act 
passed  during  the  reign  of  King  George  I. 

Shikellamy  went  to  Onondaga  in  the  fall  of  1731  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  in  December,  bringing  with  him  a  Cayuga  Chief  and  Con- 
rad Weiser,  as  the  official  interpreter  of  the  Five  Nations.  Thus  does 
Weiser  appear  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  prov- 
ince. His  influence  with  the  Iroquois  was  almost  unlimited  during  the 
critical  years  which  were  to  follow.  Shikellamy  reported  to  the  Council 
that  the  Five  Nations  would  send  representatives  to  Philadelphia  during 
the  coming  Spring  for  a  conference  with  the  Provincial  authorities. 
When  the  Spring  arrived,  however,  the  delegates  of  the  Confederacy 
had  not  reached  Philadelphia.  Conrad  Weiser,  who  well  knew  the  in- 
fluences which  were  at  work  at  Onondaga,  seeking  to  lead  the  Confed- 
eracy into  an  alliance  with  the  French,  urged  the  necessity  of  gaining 
the  friendship  of  this  strong  Confederacy  by  having  it  send  a  delegation 
of  chiefs  to  Philadelphia  as  soon  as  possible. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  ARRIVAL  OF  THOMAS  PENN.  THE  TREATY  WITH  THE 
IROQUOIS  IN  1732,  AND  ITS  INFLUENCE  ON  PROVINCIAL 
AFFAIRS. 

On  the  afternoon  of  August  11,  1732,  Governor  Gordon  received  a 
message  from  Chester  announcing  the  arrival  of  Thomas  Penn,  one  of 
the  Proprietors,  at  that  place.  The  Secretary,  James  Logan,  was  directed 
to  go  immediately  to  Chester  and  to  present  the  compliments  and 
congratulations  of  the  Council  to  the  Proprietor,  and  to  inform  him  that 
they  would  go  to  visit  him  the  next  day.  The  next  day  the  Governor  and 
the  members  of  the  Council,  "accompanied  with  a  very  large  Number  of 
Gentlemen,"  went  to  Chester,  and  after  dinner  the  Proprietor  and  his 
company  "now  grown  very  numerous"  set  out  for  Philadelphia,  and 
were  met  near  the  city  by  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  a  great  company 
of  people.  The  Recorder  delivered  an  address  of  welcome,  to  which  Penn 
replied. 

Thomas  Penn  sat  with  the  Council  on  August  15,  at  which  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  A.  Hamilton,  presented  an  address  of  welcome, 
which  was  responded  to  by  the  Proprietor. 

On  August  23  the  long  looked  for  delegation  of  the  Chiefs  of  the 
Five  Nations,  which  had  arrived  at  Philadelphia  on  the  i8th,  met  in 
Council  with  the  Proprietor,  Patrick  Gordon  and  the  members  of  the 
Provincial  Council. 

It  was  most  fortunate  that  Thomas  Penn  was  present  at  this  Treaty, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  important  held  thus  far  in  the  Province,  as 
it  marks,  not  only  the  commencement  of  the  service  of  Conrad  Weiser 
in  the  Indian  aflfairs  of  the  Province,  but  also  the  commencement  of  the 
influence  of  the  Five  Nations  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  Indians  in 
the  Province  and  beyond  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  Conrad  Weiser  and 
Shikellamy  from  this  time  became  the  chief  factors  in  all  of  the  dealings 
of  the  Province  with  the  Six  Nations. 

Thomas  Penn,  through  Weiser  as  interpreter,  delivered  an  address 
to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  recounted  the  history  of  the  dealings  of  his 
father  with  them  and  of  his  desire  to  continue  and  strengthen  the  friend- 
ship which  had  been  unbroken  since  the  first  founding  of  the  Province. 

This  address  was  replied  to  by  Hetaquantagechty,  a  Chief  of  the 
"Tsanandowas"  (Seneca),  who  said  that  there  were  representatives  of 
but  three  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  present  (the  Seneca,  Cayuga  and  Oneida) 
but  that  these  were  authorized  to  speak  and  act  for  all  of  the  tribes. 
Soon  after  the  Council  started,  objection  was  made  by  some  of  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Assembly  because  the  conference  was  held  in  private.  When 
this  was  reported  to  Governor  Gordon,  he  requested  Weiser  to  inter- 
view the  Indians  and  find  out  whether  they  wished  to  have  the  Council 
continue  in  private  or  have  it  in  a  more  public  manner,  Weiser,  who 
thoroughly  understood  the  game  which  the  Iroquois  were  playing,  re- 
ported the  next  day,  that  the  Chiefs  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  the 
Council  continue  in  private,  but  if  the  authorities  wished  it  to  be  held 
in  a  more  public  manner,  that  they  had  no  objections.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  next  day  (August  25)  there  were  "several  Gentlemen  of 
this  City  admitted  to  be  present,"  when  the  Seneca  Chief  related  the 
various  moves  which  the  French  had  made  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
Six  Nations  and  especially  of  their  eflforts  to  establish  trading  houses 
on  the  Ohio,  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Six  Nations. 

The  matter  of  the  Shawnee  was  taken  up,  and  the  Indians  were  in- 
formed that  this  tribe,  on  account  of  trouble  in  the  South,  came  north- 
ward into  Pennsylvania  "about  thirty  five  years  since"  and  that  "about 
Sixty  Families"  of  them  settled  at  Conestoga.  The  Susquehanna  Indi- 
ans (Conestoga)  were  made  answerable  for  their  good  behavior,  after 
they  had  been  given  permission  to  settle  in  the  Province ;  that  the  chiefs 
of  the  Susquehannocks  and  Shawnee  went  to  make  a  treaty  with  William 
Penn,  after  his  arrival,  after  which  time  many  others  of  the  latter  tribe 
settled  on  the  Susquehannah  and  Delaware  rivers ;  that  four  or  five 
years  since  (1727)  some  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  who  had  com- 
mitted some  disorders,  and  fearing  the  Six  Nations,  to  whom  they  were 
subject,  had  fled  to  the  Ohio  and  put  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  French ;  "That  we  had  sent  a  Message  to  them  to  return,  &  to 
encourage  them  had  laid  out  a  large  Tract  of  Land  on  the  West  of  the 
Sasquehannah,  round  the  principal  Town  where  they  had  been  last 
Settled,  and  we  desired  by  all  means,  that  they  would  return  thither." 
(Col.  Rec,  III,  441-442).  This  tract  of  land,  called  the  "Manor  of  Cone- 
doguinet,"  was  laid  out  on  the  western  side  of  the  Susquehanna  "between 
Conegogwainet  &  The  Shawna  Creeks  five  or  six  miles  Back  from  the 
River,  In  order  to  Accomodate  the  Shaawana  Indians  or  such  others 
as  may  think  fit  to  Settle  there,"  and  Peter  Chartier  was  informed  of 
the  survey  of  this  tract  by  John  Wright,  Tobias  Hendricks  and  Samuel 
Blunston,  November  19,  1731.  (Archives  of  Pa.  I,  299).  Jonah  Daven- 
port, one  of  the  Indian  traders  on  the  Ohio,  reported  in  that  year  that 
there  were  on  that  river  "two  hundred  &  sixty  Shawanese,  one  hundred 
Assweklaes,"  the  latter  was  one  of  the  Clans  of  the  Shawnee.  (Archives 
of  Pa.  I,  299). 

At  the  Council  in  Philadelphia,  Tyoninhogarao,  another  Seneca  chief, 
said  that  "as  they  were  coming  hither  they  spoke  with  Kakowatchy,  an 
old  Chief  of  the  Shawanese,  &  told  him  that  he  should  not  look  to  Ohio, 
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but  turn  his  face  to  us ;  that  they  had  also  told  Sassoonan,  the  old  Chief 
of  the  Delaware  Indians,  that  they  must  all  come  back  from  Ohio,  for 
they  should  not  Settle  there,  upon  which  he  had  sent  Messengers  to  his 
People  at  Ohio,  requiring  them  to  return."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  442). 

The  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Provincial  Council 
decided  to  unite  in  an  effort  to  have  the  Shawnee  brought  away  from 
the  Ohio,  the  former  sending  an  official  notice  recalling  them,  and  the 
latter  recalling  the  traders,  so  that  the  Indians  could  not  be  supplied 
with  the  goods  at  that  place. 

On  the  31st  of  August  Thomas  Penn  directed  that  the  Minutes  of 
the  conferences  be  publicly  read,  after  which  a  Treaty  was  drawn  up 
and  interpreted  to  the  Indians.  In  this,  the  Six  Nations  promise  to  join 
with  the  Province  in  bringing  back  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  from  the 
Ohio  "to  their  former  Habitations,"  and  renew  all  of  their  former  prom- 
ises in  their  "League  of  Friendship"  made  with  the  King  of  England,  etc. 

A  valuable  present  was  made  to  the  Chiefs,  to  which  the  Proprietor 
added  "Six  fine  jappaned  &  gilt  Guns,  which  he  had  brought  over  with 
him,  to  be  delivered  one  to  the  Chief  of  Each  of  the  Six  Nations."  (the 
record  of  the  Council  and  Treaty,  Col.  Rec,  III.  435-451). 

The  Indians  departed  from  Philadelphia  well  pleased  at  their  treat- 
ment by  the  son  of  William  Penn  and  the  Governor  of  the  Province. 
Thus  ended  the  first  Council  of  the  Province  with  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  first  official  attempt  to  win  back  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  from 
the  Ohio,  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from  the  influence  of  the  French, 
The  Ohio  Valley,  which  had  become  the  place  of  refuge  for  these  tribes 
from  the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna,  and  which  was  to  be  the  scene 
of  such  thrilling  events  within  a  few  years,  had  commenced  to  take  its 
place  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  Province  and  of  the  Con- 
tinent, as  well.  And  yet,  this  vast,  unbroken  wilderness  beyond  the 
ranges  of  mountains  was  an  unknown  country  to  the  white  people  set- 
tled along  the  Atlantic,  save  to  the  hardy  Indian  traders  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  over  the  winding  trails  and  through 
the  forest  unshrouded  mountains  to  the  waters  of  the  western  rivers. 

It  is  rather  an  impressive,  as  well  as  sentimental,  fact  that  almost 
exactly  half  a  century  after  William  Penn  commenced  his  peaceful 
occupation  of  the  Delaware,  that  his  son,  Thomas  Penn,  should  be  pres- 
ent at  the  first  Treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  which  had  such  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  commencement  of  the  occupation  of  the  Ohio  by  the  Province, 
which  occupation  was  to  be  made  secure  only  after  a  deluge  of  French 
and  Indian  and  English  blood. 

Nearly  all  of  the  information  which  had  reached  Philadelphia  from 
the  Ohio  during  1731-32,  came  through  Jonah  Davenport,  James  Le 
Tort,  Edmund  Cartlidge  and  Peter  Allen,  Indian  Traders,  who  visited  the 
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various  villages  on  the  Allegheny,  Ohio,  Beaver  and  other  smaller 
streams,  upon  vi^hich  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  had  settled.  The  vari- 
ous reports  of  these  traders  agree  in  giving  the  population  upon  the  Ohio 
(Allegheny)  at  that  time  as  about  500,  chiefly  Delaware  and  Shawnee, 
with  a  few  Mingo  (probably  Seneca).  They  all  agree,  also,  in  their  re- 
ports of  the  various  attempts  of  the  French  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
Shawnee  by  having  them  make  visits  to  see  the  Governor  General  at 
Montreal. 

Early  in  1732  William  Jamieson  and  Edward  Warren,  servants  of 
Peter  Allen,  an  Indian  trader,  "who  were  then  lately  come  from  Alle- 
geney,  a  Place  where  our  Indian  Traders  resort,  near  Ohio  River,"  told 
Thomas  Renick,  at  Paxtang  (Harrisburg),  "that  when  they  left  Alle- 
geney  some  french  People,  from  Canada,  were  busy  in  building  a  Fort 
with  Loggs,  at  or  near  the  said  River  Ohio,  And  that  the  English  Traders 
in  those  parts  seemed  to  be  under  great  Apprehensions  on  this  Account." 
(Archives  of  Pa.  I,  309-310). 

This  is  the  first  record  in  the  Archives  of  Pennsylvania  of  any  build- 
ing of  a  French  fort  on  the  Ohio.  It  probably  refers  to  a  trading  house, 
rather  than  to  a  fort,  which  was  erected  at  Venango. 

On  the  30th  of  September  1732,  two  Shawnee  Chiefs,  Opakethwa  and 
Opakeita,  visited  Philadelphia  with  Edmund  Cartlidge,  Peter  Chartier 
and  Johy  Wray,  who  acted  as  interpreters  at  a  conference  which  was  held 
with  Thomas  Penn,  Governor  Gordon  and  the  members  of  the  Council. 
These  Chiefs  brought  with  them  the  letter  which  Governor  Gordon  had 
sent  to  them  by  Edmund  Cartlidge  the  previous  spring.  The  conference 
was  interrupted  by  the  elections  and  the  trip  of  Governor  Gordon  to 
Maryland  with  the  other  commissioners,  for  the  running  of  a  line  be- 
tween Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  until  the  5th  of  October,  when 
Thomas  Penn  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  Council  met  with  them. 
The  Proprietor  urged  them  to  return  to  the  lands  which  had  been  set 
aside  for  them.  In  their  reply  to  his  statements  concerning  the  with- 
drawal of  the  traders  from  the  Ohio,  and  their  inability  to  get  goods  as 
cheap  or  as  valuable  from  the  French,  they  replied  "that  they  were 
sensible  of  this,  but  they  had  horses  of  their  own,  and  could  bring  down 
their  Skins  to  the  Trader,  or  to  this  town,  if  there  were  occasion."  (Col. 
Rec,  III,  462).  This  is  the  earliest  notice  which  the  author  has  seen 
of  the  Indians  of  this  State  having  horses  in  their  possession. 

On  the  7th  of  October  Quassenung,  a  son  of  the  old  Shawnee  King, 
Katowatchy,  was  taken  ill  with  small-pox,  and  was  nursed  by  Opa- 
kethwa, the  speaker  for  the  Shawnee  at  the  Council,  who  died  on  the 
26th.  Quassenung  recovered  from  the  small-pox  but  later  died.  Both 
were  given  "handsome"  burials  by  the  Provincial  authorities.  In  the 
Accounts  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  for  the  expenses  of  the  various 
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Treaties,  presents,  etc.,  to  the  Indians,  there  occur  these  items,  "Janry. 
(1732-3)  To  a  small  Present  made  Kataweykeita,  a  Shawnee  Indian, 
who  came  hither  to  visit  Quassenungh  a  little  before  his  Death,  &  was 
the  Bearer  of  the  Messages  from  this  Government  touching  his  and 
Opakethwas  Death,  2£.  is.  3d,  Janry.  "To  2  yards  black  Cloth  and  a 
handkerchief  sent  with  a  Message  to  Kakowatchy,  the  old  Shawanese 
King,  acquainting  him  with  the  Death  of  his  Son,  Quassenungh,  i£. 
13  s.  9d.  March.  "To  the  Charges  of  attendance,  nursing  &  funerals  of 
two  Shawanese  Indians,  p.  Account  28  £.  14  s.  5  d.,  &  to  Dr.  Thomas 
Gaerme,  their  Physician,  for  his  Medicines,  Advice  and  Care,  p.  his  Bill 
15  £.     43£.  14s.  sd."     (Col.  Rec,  III,  507). 

During  the  fall  of  1732  and  spring  of  1733,  Governor  Gordon  had 
added  to  his  burdens  the  riots  and  lawlessness  along  the  boundary  of 
Maryland  in  which  Thomas  Cresap  was  a  leading  partisan  of  Maryland 
in  the  various  events  which  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  First  Volume  of 
the  Archives,  and  so  much  of  the  space  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Third 
Volume  of  the  Colonial  Records.  The  "Depositions"  of  Cresap,  Blun- 
ston,  Patten,  McKee  and  many  others  of  equal  prominence  in  this  war 
on  the  lower  Susquehanna,  fill  many  of  the  pages  of  the  Court  records 
of  Lancaster  County  during  this  period  when  the  settlers  of  Maryland 
were  occupying  the  lands  in  the  territory  which  was  in  dispute.  Cresap 
had  settled  in  the  Conejohela  Valley,  on  the  York  County  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  opposite  Washington  Borough,  where,  in  the  fort  which 
he  had  built,  he  defended  the  Maryland  title  from  1731  to  1735.  The  site 
of  this  fort  was  not  far  from  the  Susquehannock  Fort,  which  has  such  an 
important  place  in  the  Boundary  Dispute.  Cresap's  fort  is  shown  on 
the  survey  map  of  1740,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  line  drawn  from 
the  southern  part  of  Philadelphia  and  several  miles  north  of  the  line  of 
the  agreement  made  in  1732.  (Archives  of  Pa.  2nd  Ser.  XVI.  Consult 
Chapter  IX  and  X  of  this  book). 

On  the  nth  of  August,  1733,  Governor  Gordon  met  with  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly,  which  declined  to  proceed  upon  any  act 
of  Legislature  because  he  had  not  been  commissioned  as  Lieutenant 
Governor  with  the  King's  approval,  since  the  deaths  of  Springett  Penn, 
the  heir  at  law,  and  Mrs.  Hannah  Penn.  Gordon,  after  reviewing  all 
of  the  facts  in  the  case,  "could  not  but  conclude  that  so  unaccountable 
an  Obstruction  to  the  Publick  business  of  the  Province,  could  arise 
only  from  a  Design  to  do  him  a  particular  Injury,  and  to  introduce 
Confusion  in  the  Administration."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  509). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  October  15,  Thomas  Penn  announced 
that  he  had  received  a  few  days  before  "what  he  hoped  would  effectually 
remove  all  those  Doubts  which  had  been  raised,  touching  the  Validity 
of  the   Lieutenant  Governour's  Powers.     That  his  Brother  and  he  in 
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whom  the  Government,  as  well  as  the  Property  of  the  Province,  is  now 
vested,"  had  made  application  to  the  King  and  had  received  his  approval 
of  a  new  Commission  to  Governor  Gordon,  "whose  past  Behavior  had 
so  well  recommended  him  to  them."  This  commission  was  dated  August 
2,  1733.  This  commission  and  its  approval  differ  from  those  given  to 
previous  Lieutenant  Governors,  in  that  the  Crown  reserves  "the  rights 
claimed  by  the  Crown,  to  the  three  Lower  Counties  of  Newcastle, 
Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Delaware  River."  Gordon  is,  therefore,  com- 
mission as  Deputy  Governor  of  the  Province  "without  Limitation  of 
time,"  and  of  the  three  Lower  Counties  "during  His  Majesty's  Royal 
Will  and  Pleasure  only."  (Col.  Rec,  III,  525-527). 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  given  by  the  King,  Governor 
Gordon  went  to  Virginia  on  October  28  in  order  to  take  the  oath  of 
office  before  Governor  Gooch,  for  observing  the  Acts  of  Trade  and 
Navigation,  etc.,  and  to  furnish  the  security  of  2000  Pounds  for  the 
faithful  observance  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  Navigation.  He  pre- 
sented his  certificate  the  Council,  dated  at  Williamsburg,  November 
14,  and  signed  by  Governor  William  Gooch  on  December  i.  At  this 
same  meeting  of  the  Council,  Thomas  Penn  presented  a  new  Greater 
and  Lesser  Seal,  bearing  the  names  of  the  present  Proprietors  of  the 
Province,  which  were  received  by  the  Governor.  After  this  Mr. 
Griffits,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  seals,  affixed  the  same  to  the  Com- 
mission which  was  given  to  Gordon  by  the  Proprietaries.  All  then  went 
to  the  Court  House  where  the  King's  Royal  Approbation,  Governor 
Gooch's  Certificate  and  the  Commission  were  read  in  the  presence  of 
the  Council,  the  Mayor  of  the  City,  and  others. 

On  December  19  the  Assembly  sent  an  address,  signed  by  the 
Speaker,  Langhorne,  congratulating  the  Governor  because  of  his  new 
appointment,  and  promising  to  consider  the  Acts  which  he  had  recom- 
mended when  they  refused  to  do  anything  because  of  the  objections 
which  they  had  brought  against  his  power  to  act  under  his  old  commis- 
sion. 

On  the  20th  of  September,  1734,  John  Penn,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Penn  by  his  second  wife,  landed  at  Chester,  where  he  was  met  by  Thomas 
Penn  and  a  number  of  gentlemen  from  Philadelphia  and  by  them  escorted 
to  the  city,  being  met  at  the  Schuylkill  by  the  Mayor,  Recorder  and  the 
Commonality,  in  whose  name  the  Recorder  delivered  an  address  of 
congratulation. 

John  Penn  and  Thomas  Penn,  with  Governor  Gordon  held  a  Council 
with  the  Indians  who  had  come  to  the  city  a  few  days  before,  but  who 
had  been  prevented  from  holding  a  conference  because  of  the  death  of 
the  wife  of  the  Governor  and  the  arrival  of  John  Penn. 

Hetaquantagechty,  the  Seneca  Chief  who  had  been  present  at  the 
Council  with  the  Iroquois  in  1732  again  returned  to  Philadelphia  with 
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Shikellamy  and  Conrad  Weiser  in  October,  1734,  with  a  message  from 
the  Six  Nations.  He  said  that  the  Iroquois  had  approved  of  all  that 
had  been  done  at  the  previous  Council,  and  that  during  the  coming 
summer  they  would  send  representatives  to  Philadelphia  to  ratify  all 
that  had  been  done.  He  also  reported  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sent 
messengers  to  the  Ohio,  ordering  them  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna, 
and  that  they  had  replied  that  they  would  move  further  to  the  North- 
ward towards  the  French  country.  The  Six  Nations  had  then  sent  other 
messengers  to  speak  with  them,  but  that  he  had  not  heard  the  result 
of  this  visit.  The  Shawnee,  when  they  had  refused  to  return  to  the 
Susquehanna,  had  sent  a  belt  of  wampum  to  the  Delaware,  inviting 
them  to  seek  out  a  new  country  with  them.  Sassoonan,  the  Delaware 
"King"  had  forbidden  any  of  his  tribe  to  go  with  the  Shawnee,  and  had 
requested  them  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna.  But  the  Seneca  Chief  was 
afraid  that  if  the  Shawnee  went  to  the  French  country  that  the  Dela- 
ware would  follow  them.  In  this  opinion  he  was  correct,  as  the  Shawnee 
from  this  time  onward  had  great  influence  in  all  of  the  actions  of  the 
Delaware. 

On  October  16  John  Penn  delivered  an  address  in  which  he  urged 
Shikellamy  and  Hetaquantagechty  to  use  their  influence  with  the  Six 
Nations  in  preserving  their  friendship  with  the  English  and  continue 
to  make  an  effort  to  have  the  Shawnee  leave  the  Ohio  and  Allegheny  and 
return  to  the  Susquehanna.  (Col.  Rec,  III,  577-581). 

On  the  17th  of  October,  the  Assembly  sent  a  written  message  to 
John  Penn  in  which  they  congratulated  him  upon  his  "safe  Arrival  to 
the  place  of  thy  Nativity."  John  Penn,  the  eldest  son  of  William 
Penn  by  his  second  wife,  Hannah  Callowhill,  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  "the  American"  because  he  was  the  only  son  of  the  Founder  born 
in  the  New  World. 

At  a  Council  held  at  Philadelphia  on  August  2,  1735,  Thomas  Penn 
and  Governor  Gordon  being  present,  the  former,  through  Conrad  Weiser, 
read  to  the  Conestoga,  Conoy  and  Shawnee  who  were  present,  the  deeds 
for  the  Susquehanna  lands  which  had  been  signed  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1700,  and  the  Agreement  made  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1701,  in 
which  the  Conestoga  ratify  the  previous  deed  and  bind  themselves  to 
answer  for  the  "good  Behavior  and  Conduct  of  the  said  Potomock  Indi- 
ans" (the  Shawnee).  After  reading  these  documents,  Thomas  Penn 
said,  "You  see  by  these  Deeds  and  Aryicles,  that  all  the  Indian  Chiefs 
of  that  time  fully  acknowledged  that  the  River  Susquehannah  and  all 
the  Lands  on  both  sides  of  it,  were  our  Father's.  And  you  also  see  that 
the  great  Treaty  of  Friendship  then  made,  was  not  for  three  Genera- 
tions only  but  forever,  that  is  as  long  as  the  Sun  &  Moon  shall  endure, 
or  Water  flow  in  the  Rivers,  which  is  the  Language  that  has  always 
been  used  on  these  Occasions."  (Col.  Rec.  Ill,  604). 
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At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  September  lo,  Governor  Gordon 
was  absent  on  account  of  illness.  John  and  Thomas  Penn  were  present 
and  heard  the  report  of  Hetaquantagechty  and  Shikellamy  concerning 
the  mission  which  had  been  sent  to  the  Ohio  by  the  Six  Nations,  when 
the  Shawnee  had  blankly  refused  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  a 
few  months  afterwards  had  killed  Sagonandechty  "a.  great  Man  of  the 
Tsanandowas,  who  lived  on  Allegheny,"  and  had  then  fled  Southward. 
Hetaquantagechty  said  that  "one  Tribe  of  those  Shawanese  had  never 
behaved  themselves  as  they  ought,"  and  later  added  "that  the  Tribe  of 
Shawanese  complained  of  is  called  Shaweygira,  &  consists  of  about  thirty 
young  Men,  ten  old  Men,  &  several  Women  &  Children ;  that  it  is  sup- 
posed they  are  now  returned  to  the  place  from  whence  they  first  came, 
which  is  below  Carolina."  (Col.  Rec.  Ill,  608-609).  The  tribe  mentioned 
was  the  Hathawekela,  or  Asswekales,  who  were  known  to  the  early 
settlers  of  South  Carolina  as  Savannas,  They  also  lived  on  the  river 
which  bears  their  name  in  Georgia.  This  division  of  the  Shawnee  was 
associated  in  South  Carolina  with  the  Piqua  division,  which  settled  on 
the  lower  Susquehanna.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  settled  with  the 
Piqua  on  the  Susquehanna,  but  went  from  the  Potomac  directly  to  the 
Ohio,  taking  the  trail  from  Oldtown,  Maryland,  to  Bedford  and  then 
westward.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  earliest  division  to  settle  in 
western  Pennsylvania  within  historic  times,  leaving  their  name  in 
Sewickley  Creek,  in  Westmoreland  County,  and  Sewickley  Old  Town, 
on  the  Allegheny  River. 

John  Penn  returned  to  England  in  September,  1735.  Before  his 
departure  the  Assembly,  through  the  Speaker,  Andrew  Hamilton,  pre- 
sented an  address  in  which  they  say,  "That  Humility,  Justice  and  Benev- 
olence which  has  appeared  in  thy  Conduct  since  thy  Arrival  here,  has 
very  deservedly  gained  Thee  the  Esteem  and  Affection  of  the  People. 
And  we  do  with  Truth  say  thy  leaving  us  at  this  Time,  gives  an  uni- 
versal Concern  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this  Province."  (Col.  Rec.  Ill,  611). 

On  August  5,  1736,  James  Logan  called  the  Council  together  upon 
the  death  of  Governor  Gordon,  and  in  accordance  with  the  act  passed 
in  the  loth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  as  the  eldest  Counsellor, 
assumed  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  on  the  after- 
noon of  the  same  day  issued  a  proclamation  in  accordance  therewith. 
James  Logan  thus,  as  President  of  the  Council,  became  the  acting 
Deputy  Governor,  with  the  approval  of  Thomas  Penn,  the  only  one  of 
the  Proprietors  then  in  the  Province. 

Patrick  Gordon  was  in  many  respects  the  most  successful  of  any  of 
the  Deputy  Governors  thus  far,  in  dealing  with  the  interests  of  the 
Proprietary  as  well  as  those  of  the  people.  During  his  administration 
the  influence  of  the  Province  reached  the  waters  of  the  Ohio. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 
IMPORTANT  DEVELOPMENTS  OF  THE  PROVINCE  DURING 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JAMES  LOGAN- 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

The  Assembly  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  August  13,  1736,  pre- 
sented an  address,  signed  by  A.  Hamilton,  Speaker,  by  order  of  the 
House,  in  which  the  death  of  Governor  Gordon  is  lamented.  The  suc- 
cess of  this  Governor,  after  the  many  failures  of  previous  deputies  to 
win  the  approval  of  the  Assembly,  is  noteworthy.  The  address  con- 
tains these  words:  "The  Inclinations  he  has  shown  to  promote  the  Wel- 
fare of  the  Publick,  with  a  due  Discharge  of  his  Duty  to  the  King  and  to 
our  Proprietors,  and  a  Regard  to  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  People 
of  this  Province,  gives  us  just  Cause  to  regret  our  Loss."  (Col.  Rec, 
IV,  52). 

The  extent  of  the  service  of  Governor  Gordon  is  shown,  not  only  in 
the  important  things  which  he  did  in  extending  the  influence  of  the 
Province  to  its  utmost  western  boundaries,  but  also  in  the  many  laws 
passed  relating  to  the  development  of  the  commercial  welfare  of  the 
province  and  its  people.  The  ofificial  papers  of  Governor  Gordon  from 
1727  to  1736  are  many  and  varied.  (Archives  of  Pa.,  4th  Ser.,  I,  423-557 ; 
Statutes  at  Large,  IV.  73-303). 

James  Logan,  who  as  President  of  the  Council,  became  the  Deputy 
Governor  succeeding  Gordon,  was  the  most  learned  and  talented  of  all  of 
the  early  executives  of  the  province.  He  had  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
province  for  many  years,  and  had  served  as  Chief  Justice  with  honor. 
His  influence  in  moulding  the  Indian  policy  during  all  of  his  long  period 
of  ofificial  life  of  about  half  a  century,  was  almost  supreme.  The 
Indians  honored  and  respected  him,  thus  giving  to  him  a  power  and  in- 
fluence which  was  equalled  by  that  of  Conrad  Weiser  alone.  While  he 
occupied  his  position  as  President  of  the  Council  for  but  two  years,  he 
was  able  to  accomplish  many  things  of  far-reaching  influence  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Province, 

Probably  the  most  important  event  which  took  place  during  the 
two  years  of  his  administration  was  the  historic  gathering  of  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  ever  met  at  a  treaty  with  the  provincial 
authorities. 

After  the  treaty  of  1732,  at  which  but  three  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six 
Nations  were  present,  the  Governor  then  in  office  (Gordon)  and  the 
members  of  the  Council,  were  not  satisfied  with  the  results  and  com- 
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menced  to  plan  for  a  treaty  at  which  all  of  the  tribes  would  be  repre- 
sented. Various  messages  had  passed  between  the  Six  Nations  and 
the  province  during  the  four  following  years.  Shikellamy  and  Conrad 
Weiser  had  both  been  urging  the  Six  Nations  to  come  to  Philadelphia, 
but  the  wily  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  made  one  excuse  after  another  for 
putting  off  their  journey. 

Finally,  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1736,  Conrad  Weiser  sent 
word  from  his  home  at  Tulpehockin  that  he  had  received  information 
that  a  large  delegation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  were  at 
Shamokin  (Sunbury)  on  the  Susquehanna,  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia 
to  hold  the  long  promised  treaty.  He  was  at  once  ordered  to  go  to 
Shamokin  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  these  Indians  and  to  accompany 
them  to  Philadelphia. 

On  the  27th  of  the  month  Weiser  arrived  at  Stenton,  the  home  of 
James  Logan,  with  about  an  hundred  chiefs  and  a  large  body  of  women 
and  children.  Here  entertainment  was  provided  for  this  great  company, 
and  the  next  day  Thomas  Penn,  some  members  of  the  Council  and 
other  gentlemen  from  the  city  reached  Stenton,  where  the  first  Council 
was  held  that  day.  There  were  present  at  this  Council  the  represent- 
atives of  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Mohawk.  All  of  the  formalities  of  the  commencement  of  an  important 
Council  were  gone  through  with  in  accordance  with  the  customs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  with  which  Weiser  was  thoroughly  familiar.  The  chiefs 
were  then  informed  that  as  the  smallpox  was  epidemic  in  the  city,  that  it 
might  be  better  to  hold  the  treaty  at  Stenton,  instead  of  publicly  as  it 
had  been  done  in  1732.  After  discussing  the  subject  among  themselves, 
the  Indians  decided  that  they  would  do  as  the  authorities  thought  fit. 
It  was  then  decided  that  the  main  treaty  should  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  council  fire  had  been  kindled  in  1732,  and  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  protect  the  Indians  from  the  smallpox.  After  having 
been  entertained  at  Stenton  for  three  nights,  the  entire  company  of 
Indians  went  to  Philadelphia  on  the  last  day  of  September,  rested  for 
one  day,  and  on  the  2d  of  October  commenced  the  treaty  at  the  "Great 
Meeting  House,"  on  the  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  streets,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  audience  which  filled  the  house  and  its  galleries. 

James  Logan,  in  an  address,  informed  the  audience  that  at  the 
treaty  of  1732  certain  things  had  been  done,  the  news  of  which  had  been 
taken  to  the  Six  Nations  for  their  consideration,  and  that  this  treaty 
was  held  in  order  to  receive  the  answer.  He  also  stated  that  there  had 
never  before  been  such  a  large  number  of  chiefs  present  at  any  gathering 
in  this  province. 

Kanickhungo,  a  Seneca  chief,  as  speaker  for  the  Indians,  reported 
that  all  of  the  matters  agreed  upon  at  the  treaty  of  1732  had  been  con- 
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firmed  by  the  Six  Nations,  and  that  a  lasting  friendship  had  been 
formed  with  many  of  the  other  tribes  in  alliance  with  the  Confederation. 
He  then  said  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  say  in  public  at  the  present 
meeting,  as  they  had  other  matters  "to  treat  on  with  the  Proprietor" — 
having  reference  to  the  purchase  of  lands. 

The  one  weak  spot  in  the  provincial  policy  as  it  affected  the  Indians, 
was  the  rum  trafhc.  Shikellamy  had  informed  the  Governor  at  the 
treaty  of  1732  that  unless  the  rum  traffic  and  its  abuses — especially  on 
the  Ohio — was  not  attended  to,  that  friendly  relations  with  the  Six 
Nations  would  come  to  an  end.  And  yet,  at  this  large  gathering  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  in  Philadelphia,  the  streets  were  filled  with 
drunken  and  disorderly  Indians. 

James  Logan,  by  order  of  the  Council,  issued  an  order  which  was 
published  throughout  the  city  by  the  cryer,  in  which  he  says :  "Whreas 
a  large  Number  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  are 
lately  arrived  in  this  City,  &  have  for  some  days  past  held  Treaties  of 
great  importance  to  the  Government  of  this  Province,  during  which 
time  it  appears  that  divers  Persons  in  this  City  without  any  Regard  to 
the  Laws  &  Good  Government  of  the  Place,  but  solely  intent  on  their 
own  private  Lucre,  do  furnish  divers  of  the  Indians  with  the  said 
Liquors,  whereby  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  pursuing  the  Business 
for  which  they  came,  &  to  the  great  Reproach  of  the  Government  are 
seen  disordered  about  the  streets."  Everyone  was  forbidden  to  give, 
barter,  sell  or  exchange  any  liquor,  directly  or  indirectly  with  the 
Indians.     (Col.  Rec,  IV,  86-87). 

On  account  of  the  expense  and  the  trouble  of  keeping  such  a  large 
number  of  Indians  in  the  city,  the  Council  decided  to  give  them  the  ex- 
pected present,  in  order  that  they  might  depart.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided that  goods  to  the  value  of  200  pounds  be  given  to  them.  After 
this  order  had  been  given  Conrad  Weiser  advised  that  the  delivery  of 
this  present  be  delayed  until  the  purchases  of  the  lands,  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  had  been  completed,  and 
it  would  be  exactly  known  just  how  much  was  given  by  the  proprietor 
for  these  lands.  It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  amount  be  reduced 
from  60  to  70  pounds. 

The  lands  included  in  this  purchase  of  1736  had  previously  been 
deeded  to  William  Penn  by  purchase  from  Governor  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  and  later  re-purchased  from  the  Conestoga,  who  had  dominated 
the  entire  Susquehanna  Valley.  But,  in  order  to  settle  all  claims  which 
might  arise  in  dispute  about  these  lands,  the  Six  Nations  deeded  all  of 
their  rights  and  claims  to  them  in  return  for  the  large  present  of  goods 
stated  in  the  deed.  The  limits  of  this  purchase  are  given  as  "all  the  said 
River  Susquehannah,  with  the  Lands  lying  on  both  sides  thereof,  to 
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Extend  Eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  Branches  of  Springs  which 
run  into  the  said  Susquehannah,  And  all  the  lands  lying  on  the  West  side 
of  the  said  River  to  the  setting  of  the  Sun,  and  to  extend  from  the  mouth 
of  the  said  River  Northward,  up  the  same  to  the  Hills  or  mountains 
called  in  the  language  of  the  said  Nations,  the  Tyannuntasacta,  or  End- 
less hills,  and  by  the  Delaware  Indians,  the  Kekkachtananin  Hills  (Kitta- 
tinny  Mountains),  together  also,  with  all  the  Islands  in  the  said 
River,"  etc.  This  deed  was  signed  on  the  nth  of  October,  1736,  by 
James  Steel,  James  Logan,  Edward  Shippen,  Conrad  Weiser  and  a 
number  of  others  as  witnesses,  and  was  signed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  Onon- 
daga, Seneca,  Oneida,  Cayuga  and  Tuscarora.  The  Mohawk  were  not 
present  at  this  treaty,  and  received  none  of  the  purchase  price  or  the 
goods  in  the  present,  which  furnished  them  with  the  foundation  for  the 
trouble  which  they  later  made  at  the  Treaty  of  Albany  in  1754,  when 
they  sold  the  lands  on  the  upper  Susquehanna  to  the  Connecticut 
Company. 

The  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  who  were  present  realized,  as  did  the 
Council  at  Onondaga,  that  they  had  played  a  fine  game  with  the  colonial 
government  in  establishing  a  claim  to  the  lands  of  their  conquered 
foes.  This  opened  the  way  for  demanding  of  Virginia  and  Maryland 
payment  for  the  lands  in  those  colonies  which  had  never  been  pur- 
chased from  them.  The  treaty  of  1736  marked  the  real  commencement 
of  a  new  era  for  the  Six  Nations  in  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  province. 
From  that  time  until  the  last  purchase  was  made  in  the  extreme  north- 
western corner  of  the  State,  in  1792,  the  Six  Nations  dominated  every- 
thing relating  to  the  lands  within  the  territory  of  Pennsylvania. 

Two  weeks  after  the  great  majority  of  the  chiefs  had  left  Philadel- 
phia for  their  distant  villages,  a  number  of  the  chiefs  still  remaining, 
signed  another  deed,  confirming  the  deed  which  had  been  made  at  the 
treaty  and  adding  two  important  sections.  The  first  of  these  is,  after 
quoting  the  previous  deed  for  the  Susquehanna  lands,  we  "Do  hereby 
further  declare,  That  our  true  intent  &  meaning  by  the  said  writing  was 
&  is  to  Release  and  we  do  hereby  more  Expressly  Release,  to  the  said 
Proprietaries,  their  Heirs  and  Successors  forever  All  our  Right,  Claim 
and  Pretensions  whatsoever,  to  all  and  every  the  Lands  lying  within  the 
Bounds  &  Limits  of  the  Government  of  Pennsylvania,  Beginning  East- 
ward on  the  River  Delaware,  as  far  Northward  as  the  sd  Ridge  or  Chain 
of  Endless  Mountains  as  they  cross  ye  Country  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
Eastward  and  to  the  West." 

This  was  the  first  time  the  Six  Nations  had  ever  advanced  any  claim 
of  any  sort  to  any  of  the  lands  on  the  Delaware  River.  These  lands  had 
always  belonged  to  the  Delaware  Nation.  Why  the  Six  Nations  should 
have  any  claim  to  any  of  the  lands  on  the  Delaware  River  is  impossible 
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to  understand.  The  granting  of  a  possible  claim  to  these  lands  laid  the 
foundation  for  all  of  the  complaints  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  that 
their  lands  had  been  sold  under  their  feet  by  the  Six  Nations.  This  deed 
was  the  real  source  of  much  of  the  disputes  of  the  province  with  the  Del- 
aware at  later  councils,  and  was  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  and  of  the  utter  refusal  of  these  pow- 
erful tribes  to  leave  the  Ohio. 

The  other  addition  to  this  deed  was  just  as  important  in  its  influence 
upon  the  later  treaties,  and  especially  the  Albany  purchase  of  1754.  It 
states :  "And,  further,  as  we  have  made  the  firmest  League  of  Friendship 
with  our  Brethren  of  Pennsylvania  &  are  become  as  one  people  with 
them,  We  do  hereby  promise  &  Engage  ourselves  and  our  Children  & 
their  Children,  That  neither  We  nor  they  nor  any  in  Authority  in  our 
Nations  will  at  any  time  bargain,  sell,  grant,  or  by  any  means  make 
over  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  whether  White  men  or 
Indians,  other  than  to  the  said  Proprietors,  the  Children  of  William 
Penn,  or  to  persons  by  them  Authorized  and  Appointed  to  agree  for  and 
Receive  the  same,  any  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  the  Governmt  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  'tis  bounded  Northward  with  the  Governmt  of  New 
York  and  Albany,  But  when  we  are  willing  to  dispose  of  any  Further 
Rights  to  Land  within  the  sd  limits  of  Pensilvania,  We  will  dispose  of 
them  to  the  said  Wm.  Penn's  Children,  and  to  no  other  persons  what- 
soever." (Archives  of  Pa.,  I,  498-499.  The  first  deed,  494-497).  This 
deed  was  signed  on  the  25th  of  October,  1736.  On  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber. Conrad  Weiser  appeared  before  Mayor  Clement  Plumsted,  and 
affirmed  that  he  had  been  present  when  this  deed  was  signed,  and  that 
he  as  the  interpreter  of  the  Indians  had  explained  it  to  them.  That  upon 
signing  it,  they  presented  a  belt  of  wampum,  in  order  to  confirm  what 
they  had  done. 

Walton  very  truly  says  of  this  treaty  and  of  the  second  deed: 
"Weiser  helped  Shikellamy  sow  the  seed  which  drenched  Pennsylvania 
in  blood  from  1755  to  1764.  In  permitting  this  second  deed  Pennsyl- 
vania started  that  series  of  events  with  the  Delawares  which  cost  her 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  Indian  invasions  in  colonial  history.  And 
at  the  same  time  by  securing  this  and  thus  conciliating  the  Iroquois  and 
holding  the  key  to  their  future  attitude,  Weiser  and  the  proprietary  made 
a  future  nation  possible.  Pennsylvania  suffered  that  a  nation  might 
live.  She  brought  upon  herself  after  many  years  a  Delaware  war,  but 
escaped  a  Six  Nations  war,  a  French  alliance  with  the  Iroquois,  and  the 
threatening  possibility  of  the  destruction  of  all  the  English  colonies  on 
the  coast."     (Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  29). 

It  could  hardly  have  been  possible  that  Conrad  Weiser,  James  Logan, 
Shikellamy  or  any  of  the  other  important  men  taking  part  in  this  treaty 
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of  1736,  had  any  realization  of  the  vital  and  far-reaching  consequences  of 
what  they  were  doing.  They  all  realized,  Weiser  most  of  all,  that  the 
friendship  of  the  Six  Nations  was  of  utmost  importance  when  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee  were  slipping  away  to  the  French  influence.  But 
none  of  these  men  could  see  into  the  future,  when  the  gathering  storm 
clouds  along  the  waters  of  the  upper  Ohio  signalized  the  commence- 
ment of  a  conflict  in  which  the  Six  Nations  would  hold  the  real  balance 
of  power.  These  things  were  then  too  far  in  the  future  to  be  seen  by  the 
men  who  were  forming  a  policy  which  should  have  such  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  result  of  the  conflict  between  France  and  Great  Britain  for  the 
possession  of  the  Ohio.  But,  had  Logan  and  Weiser  and  Shikellamy 
foreseen  that  conflict  in  all  of  its  bearings,  they  could  not  have  acted 
more  wisely  than  they  did.  They  might  have  been  astounded,  hesitated 
and  then  abandoned  their  Indian  policy  as  it  related  to  the  Delaware  and 
Shawnee,  had  they  seen  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  deluged  with  the 
blood  of  the  white  settlers  at  the  hands  of  these  hostile  warriors  of  the 
very  tribes  which  had  welcomed  William  Penn  to  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware.  Had  they  done  so,  Pennsylvania  would  have  been  spared  the 
ruin  and  desolation  at  the  hands  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  during 
that  period  of  border  wars,  but  France  would  have  gained  possession  of 
the  Ohio  and  the  western  boundary  of  the  province  would  have  been 
the  ridges  of  the  Alleghenies,  which  would  have  also  marked,  as  France 
expected,  the  western  boundary  of  Anglo-Saxon  dominion  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  administrations  of  Patrick  Gordon  and  James  Logan  were 
pregnant  with  great  issues  for  the  history  of  the  province  and  the  new 
Nation  of  which  it  was  to  be,  in  every  sense,  the  Keystone  State. 

In  adddition  to  all  of  these  matters  relating  to  Indian  Affairs  James 
Logan  had  to  deal  with  the  inherited  troubles  relating  to  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Maryland,  which  along  the  lower  Susquehanna,  had  reached 
the  stage  of  border  warfare  between  the  partisans  of  the  two  colonies. 
The  Marylanders  showed  no  respect  for  either  the  rights  of  the  Indians 
to  the  lands,  or  of  the  surveys  which  were  made  by  the  authority  of 
Pennsylvania.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1736,  Pennsylvania  had  a 
clear  title  to  the  lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  in  the 
region  in  which  the  majority  of  the  Marylanders  were  settling  in  the 
present  York  County,  west  of  the  river.  But,  previous  to  1736,  Samuel 
Blunston,  as  the  agent  for  the  Penns,  granted  ''Licenses"  to  settle  west 
of  the  river. 

The  author  has  before  him  the  original  "Blunston  License  Book,"  in 
which  Samuel  Blunston  kept  the  record  of  all  of  the  licenses  granted  by 
him  from  1733  ""til  the  Indian  purchase  as  made  in  1736.  This  book, 
long  missing,  has  never  been  published.    It  is  entitled,  in  the  writing  of 
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Blunston,  "A  Record  of  Licenses  Granted  to  Sundry  Persons  to  Settle  & 
take  up  land  on  the  West  Side  of  Susquehannah  River  by  Virtue  of  a 
Commission  from  the  Honble  Thomas  Penn,  Esqr.,  Bearing  Date  the 
nth  day  of  January  1733.  To  Samuel  Blunston  of  Lancast  County." 
The  majority  of  the  names  in  this  License  Book  are  of  the  early  Scotch- 
Irish  settlers  west  of  the  Susquehanna — such  as  Benjamin  and  Samuel 
Chambers,  William  Dunbar,  Robert  Buchanan,  Francis  and  David 
Herron,  John  Patten,  etc.  As  these  "Licenses"  were  granted  before  the 
Indian  title  had  been  extinguished,  they  contain  the  names  of  the  earliest 
settlers  in  the  region  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  as  well  as  the  names  of 
some  who  settled  near  the  present  Harrisburg. 

Much  of  the  trouble  between  the  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  settlers 
took  place  during  the  administration  of  James  Logan,  although  Gov- 
ernor Gordon  had  his  full  share  of  it.  The  various  activities  of  Thomas 
Cresap  and  the  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  party  of  over  two  hundred 
men  caused  the  sheriff  of  Lancaster  County,  Samuel  Smith,  a  great  deal 
of  worry  and  trouble.  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IV,  57,  63,  66,  69,  etc.;  Archives, 
First  Sen,  I,  504-528).  The  riots,  trials  and  tribulations  between  the 
Marylanders  and  Pennsylvanians  during  this  period  of  strife  and  conflict, 
would  fill  a  book. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  12,  1737,  the  President,  James 
Logan,  informed  the  members  of  the  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Governor  of  Virginia,  asking  him  to  use  his  efforts  to  negotiate 
peace  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba,  and  re- 
questing that  a  council  be  held  at  Williamsburg  between  these  Northern 
and  Southern  Indians.  In  accordance  with  this  request,  he  had  sent 
Conrad  Weiser  to  Onondaga,  who  had  just  returned  with  the  answer  of 
the  Six  Nations,  in  which  they  state  that  they  are  unwilling  to  go  to 
Williamsburg,  but  are  willing  to  hold  such  a  council  at  Albany,  with 
Onas  (the  Indian  name  of  William  Penn,  and  afterwards  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania)  present.  They  also  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities for  one  year.     (Col.  Rec,  IV,  203-204). 

The  narrative  of  this  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  Onondaga  in  the 
winter  of  1737  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  documents 
relating  to  the  territory,  then  uninhabited  by  white  men,  from  Sha- 
mokin  (Sunbury),  along  the  West  Branch  to  the  capital  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. This  journal  was  Weiser's  report  of  his  mission.  Very  strangely, 
it  is  one  of  the  early  journals  of  this  period  which  is  not  printed  in  either 
the  Colonial  Records  or  the  Archives.  It  was  translated  from  the  German 
by  H.  H.  Muhlenberg.  M.  D.,  of  Reading,  and  published  in  Volume  I, 
No.  I  of  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  pages 
6-33  (1851).  This  journal,  like  all  other  journals  of  Conrad  Weiser,  is 
a  most  valuable  historical  document,  and  is  the  first  record  of  the  travels 
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of  a  white  man  through  the  unbroken  wilderness  from  Shamokin  to 
Onondaga.  Weiser  left  his  home  at  Tulpehockin  on  February  27,  ac- 
companied by  Stoffel  Stump  and  Owisgera,  an  Onondaga  Indian.  They 
went  over  the  trail  through  the  gap  in  the  Blue  Mountains,  called  Tolheo, 
through  which  Swatara  Creek  passes,  to  Shamokin  (Sunbury),  which 
they  reached  on  March  4.  Here  they  were  obliged  to  leave  their  horses, 
as  they  could  not  get  them  across  the  swollen  river.  By  the  assistance 
of  an  Indian  trader,  they  were  taken  across  the  Susquehanna  in  a  canoe 
which  had  to  make  two  trips,  on  account  of  its  smallness,  through  the 
floating  ice.  They  passed  along  the  northern  shore  of  the  West  Branch 
to  the  village  in  which  Shikellamy  lived,  near  Milton.  As  this  Iroquois 
diplomat,  who  was  to  accompany  Weiser  on  his  mission  was  away  from 
home,  he  was  obliged  to  wait  at  this  village  from  the  8th  until  the  17th 
of  March  for  the  return  of  this  chief,  and  then,  on  account  of  bad  weather 
and  swollen  streams,  until  the  21st,  when  the  party  started  on  the  long 
and  dangerous  journey  through  the  snow  covered  mountains  towards 
Onondaga.  A  warrior  who  had  been  on  "a  war  expedition  to  Virginia" 
accompanied  the  party,  now  composed  of  five  persons.  They  went  on 
along  the  trail  up  the  West  Branch,  and  then  took  the  northward  trail 
up  Lycoming  Creek,  "between  two  terrible  mountains"  (those  who  have 
gone  this  way  in  winter  can  appreciate  this  journey).  They  crossed  the 
head  waters  of  Towanda  Creek  to  Sugar  Creek  and  then  down  this 
stream  to  its  mouth  on  the  North  Branch  and  up  along  the  western  shore 
to  the  "Dia-agon"  (Tioga),  now  the  Chemung  River,  at  Athens. 

To  add  to  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of  travelling  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  State,  when  the  snow  was  deep  in  the  forests,  was 
the  scarcity  of  food.  This  was  one  of  the  winters  when  game  was  scarce, 
and  when  famine  stalked  through  the  Indian  villages.  At  one  of  the  vil- 
lages where  Weiser  said  that  the  "children  looked  like  dead  persons  and 
suffered  much  from  hunger,"  he  asked  why  they  were  so  short  of  provi- 
sions. "They  answered  that  now  game  was  scarce  and  that  hunting  had 
strangely  failed  since  last  winter;  some  of  them  had  procured  nothing  at 
all.  That  the  Lord  and  Creator  of  the  world  was  resolved  to  destroy  the 
Indians.  One  of  their  seers,  whom  they  named,  had  seen  a  vision  of 
God,  who  had  said  to  him  the  following  words :  (this  language  is  written 
in  large  letters  in  Weiser's  journal) — 'You  inquire  after  the  cause  why 
game  has  become  scarce.  I  will  tell  you.  You  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
skins,  which  you  give  for  strong  liquor  and  drown  your  senses  and  kill 
one  another  and  carry  on  a  dreadful  debauchery.  Therefore,  have  I 
driven  the  wild  animals  out  of  the  country,  for  they  are  mine.  If  you 
will  do  good  and  cease  from  your  sins  I  will  bring  them  back.  If  not,  I 
will  destroy  you  from  ofif  the  earth.'  "  When  Weiser  asked  the  Indians  if 
they  believed  this,  they  answered  that  some  did,  but  that  they  gave 
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themselves  no  concern  about  it.  "Time  will  show  they  said,  what  is  to 
happen  to  us ;  rum  will  kill  us  and  leave  the  land  clear  for  the  Europeans 
without  strife  or  purchase."  The  intimate  conversations  which  Weiser 
had  with  his  companions  on  this  long  journey,  together  with  those  which 
he  held  with  the  Indians  in  their  villages,  give  an  insight  into  the  inner 
thoughts  of  these  red  men  concerning  the  white  men  who  had  invaded 
their  country  and  were  filling  their  villages  with  rum  and  desolation,  as 
well  as  being  the  cause  of  the  scarcity  of  game.  It  took  a  generation  of 
brooding  over  these  ills  to  bring  about  the  so-called  "Conspiracy  of 
Pontiac,"  which  was  nothing  more,  from  the  Indian  standpoint,  than  an 
attempt  to  rid  the  country  of  the  cause  of  all  of  the  troubles  of  the  Indian. 
As  early  as  1737,  the  Indians  from  Canada  to  Florida  were  beginning  to 
think  about  these  matters,  as  they  had  never  thought  of  them  before. 
The  hunting  grounds  of  the  past  were  being  filled  with  farms  and  then 
with  cities,  and  their  richest  corn  land  was  being  taken  from  them  by 
their  white  invaders.     What  was  left  for  them? 

Weiser  reached  a  place  on  the  9th  of  April  of  which  he  says :  "We 
were  now  on  high  mountains,  and  to-day  we  passed  the  first  waters 
flowing  into  the  great  Lake  Onontario,  or  the  Saint  Lawrence,  out  of 
which  the  famous  river  Saint  Lawrence  flows,  which  passes  through 
New  France  or  Canada.  Fron  all  appearances  this  is  the  most  elevated 
region  in  North  America ;  we  passed  several  small  runs  on  the  left  hand 
which  join  the  lake  just  mentioned.  To  the  right  were  others  which 
joined  the  Susquehanna;  a  day's  journey  from  here  there  are  waters 
emptying  into  the  Hudson  to  the  east,  and  to  the  west  at  some  distance 
are  waters  joining  the  Meshasippia  (Mississippi)." 

The  waters  mentioned  in  the  last  part  of  this  quotation  can  refer 
only  to  the  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River,  which  rises  in  Potter  County. 
That  region  was  then  (1737)  an  unknown  wilderness,  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  the  white  man.  It  was  still  an  unknown  territory  in  1749,  when 
Lewis  Evans'  map  was  published. 

Weiser  remained  at  Onondaga  from  the  nth  until  the  i8th  of  April, 
being  entertained  in  a  house  in  the  "main  village"  (showing  that  there 
were  several  others).  Weiser  says  of  this  village,  which  was  situated 
a  short  distance  from  Onondaga  Lake,  on  Onondaga  Creek,  Onondaga 
County,  New  York.  "These  Indians,  who  are  otherwise  called  Onon- 
tagers  (people  of  the  hills)  are  the  handsomest,  wisest  and  the  bravest 
of  the  Six  Nations.  They  live  in  huts  made  of  bark,  which  are  very 
convenient;  some  of  them  50,  60  to  a  100  feet  long,  generally  about  12 
to  13  feet  wide.  In  this  length  there  are  generally  4  to  5  fires  and  as 
many  families,  who  are  looked  upon  as  one.  The  country  is  hilly,  but 
there  is  a  small  valley  which  is  very  fertile,  and  yields  almost  incredible 
crops  of  corn,  which  is  plentiful  about  here." 
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The  Council  decided,  after  hearing  Weiser's  message,  that  they  would 
hold  the  proposed  treaty  at  Albany,  instead  of  at  Williamsburg,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  On  the  return  journey  he  came  direct- 
ly down  the  Susquehanna,  through  the  Wyoming  Valley  to  Shamokin, 
where,  he  says :  "When  I  went  on  shore  and  looked  into  the  forest,  the 
first  object  I  saw  was  my  horse,  about  20  rods  ofif,  and  in  fact  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  I  had  left  him  when  going  up."  As  Weiser  had 
Itit  his  horse  at  this  spot  on  the  6th  of  March,  it  is  rather  remarkable 
that  he  found  it  at  all,  in  this  region  which  was  visited  by  so  many 
Indian  traders,  on  the  28th  of  April.  How  the  animal  escaped  starvation 
and  Indian  traders  for  nearly  two  months  is  difficult  to  understand. 
But,  he  must  have  ridden  it  to  his  home,  which  he  reached  on  May  ist, 
and  then  made  his  report  to  President  Logan. 

James  Logan  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Indians  that  his  name 
was  given  to  a  number  of  them.  Shikellamy  named  one  of  his  sons,  born 
in  171 5,  in  honor  of  Logan,  This  son  Tah-gah-jute,  was  the  author  of 
"Logan's  Lament,"  given  to  Colonel  John  Gibson  in  1774,  after  the 
murder  of  Logan's  family  by  Greathouse  (not  Cresap),  and  made 
famous  in  Jefferson's  "Notes  on  Virginia." 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 
DANGER  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  NORTHERN  AND  SOUTHERN 
INDIANS— THE   WALKING   PURCHASE  AND    ITS   CONSE- 
QUENCES—WAR WITH  SPAIN. 

James  Logan,  immediately  after  the  return  of  Conrad  Weiser  from 
Onondaga,  sent  word  of  the  result  of  his  mission  to  Governor  Gooch 
of  Virginia,  who  then  sent  messengers  to  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee, 
informing  them  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  pending  the  proposed 
Treaty  at  Albany,  But,  while  the  messenger  was  treating  with  the 
Catawba,  a  war  party  of  the  Six  Nations  fell  upon  the  Catawba  and 
killed  three  of  them  and  five  of  their  horses  as  they  were  returning 
from  hunting.  The  Catawba  said  that  they  had  also  killed  eight  others 
of  their  tribe  since  the  corn  was  planted.  They,  therefore,  would  not 
listen  to  any  peace  terms  until  they  had  revenged  themselves  for  the 
deaths  of  these  tribesmen.  The  Cherokee,  on  the  other  hand,  had  met 
with  a  party  of  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  and  after  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  them,  had  decided  to  send  deputies  to  make  peace  for  them- 
selves. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  startling  information,  the  Proprietor,  Thomas 
Penn,  and  the  Council,  through  James  Logan,  sent  a  message  to  the 
Six  Nations  informing  them  of  all  of  these  facts,  and  urging  them  to 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  peace  with  the  Southern  Indians, 
"that  live  at  so  great  a  Distance  from  them." 

As  has  been  previously  stated  this  war  of  the  Six  Nations  of  New 
York,  upon  the  Catawba  and  Cherokee  of  the  Carolinas  is  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  themes  of  the  entire  history  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania, 
as  it  was  one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  with  which  the  Gover- 
nors of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  had  to  deal. 
All  of  the  early  trails  crossing  the  Province  from  the  northward  boundary 
of  New  York  to  the  southward  were  Iroquois  War  Trails  to  the  country 
of  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba  in  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  Often- 
times a  single  warrior  from  the  Iroquois  country  in  New  York,  would 
journey  over  the  many  hundreds  of  miles  of  mountains  and  forests, 
sometimes  going  in  the  early  springtime  and  returning  in  the  late  winter, 
simply  to  get  the  scalp  of  a  hated  Cherokee  or  Catawba  down  in  the  far 
distant  mountains  of  the  Carolinas.  The  "war  parties"  of  these  Iroquois 
were  not  made  up  of  hundreds  of  painted  warriors  as  is  often  supposed, 
but  of  a  few,  sometimes  two  or  three,  and  often  of  but  one.  Conrad 
Weiser  when  on  his  journey  to  Onondaga  in  1737,  met  a  single  warrior 
named  Tawagaret  at  Shikellamy's  town  on  the  West  Branch,  who  was 
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returning  from  an  expedition  which  he  had  made  to  Virginia.  His 
home  was  at  Owego,  a  short  distance  above  the  present  town  in  New 
York.  When  Weiser's  party  was  taken  across  the  river  to  the  village 
by  the  women,  there  being  no  men  at  home,  one  of  the  women  "spoke 
not  a  word,  but  wrapped  her  face  in  her  blanket."  He  later  says  in  his 
Journal,  in  writing  of  this  Cayuga  village,  "Tawagaret  remained  here, 
and  lodged  in  the  hut  of  his  mother-in-law ;  the  woman  who  had  hidden 
her  face  was  his  wife,  and  did  so  from  modesty."  Such  was  the  return 
of  this  Cayuga  warrior  from  his  war  expedition  to  Virginia,  and  such 
was  the  welcome  from  his  wife,  who  hid  her  face  in  her  blanket  "from 
modesty." 

The  attempts  to  bring  about  peace  between  these  northern  and 
Southern  Indians  took  up  much  of  the  time  at  every  Indian  Council  held 
by  the  Province  until  the  British  finally  took  possession  of  Fort  Du- 
quesne  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  when  Fort  Pitt  was  erected,  the  war 
parties  of  the  Iroquois  were  coming  down  the  Allegheny  river,  on  their 
way  to  the  country  of  the  Catawba.  Such  underlying  hatred  between 
two  tribes  or  races,  so  distant  from  each  other,  is  not  surpassed,  if 
equalled,  in  all  history.  The  Catawba  belonged  to  the  same  linguistic 
group  as  the  Sioux,  while  the  Six  Nations  belonged  to  the  Iroquoian 
group.  Peace  between  these  rivals  was  patched  up  again  and  again  by 
the  colonial  authorities  but  it  never  endured. 

Another  matter  of  importance  which  took  place  during  the  Presi- 
dency of  James  Logan  and  during  the  time  when  Thomas  Penn  was 
meeting  with  the  Provincial  Council,  was  the  famous  "Walking  Pur- 
chase" of  1737.  This  purchase  and  the  "walk"  by  which  its  bounds  were 
fixed  was  the  cause  of  endless  discussion  between  the  Quaker  and  the 
Proprietary  parties  as  being  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  alienation 
of  the  Delaware  and  of  their  hostility  during  the  period  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War.  It  was  also  the  subject  of  discussion  at  nearly  every 
Treaty  held  with  the  Indians  after  this  time,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
topics  at  the  Council  in  Philadelphia  in  1742,  at  Lancaster  in  1744  and 
at  Easton  in  1756,  when  the  chargo  of  "fraud"  was  finally  withdrawn 
and  the  Delaware  were  reconciled,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  C.  F. 
Post.     (See  Book  Four,  Chapters  XX-XXI). 

It  matters  little  whether  the  Delaware  were  influenced'  by  the 
Quakers  to  complain  of  the  "fraud,"  or  whether  they  themselves  felt 
that  they  had  been  cheated,  the  fact  still  remains  that  the  "Walking 
Purchase"  directly  and  indirectly  led  to  the  gravest  of  consequences 
so  far  as  the  warlike  Munsee  Clan  of  the  Delaware  was  concerned.  The 
region  covered  by  this  purchase,  and  from  which  the  Delaware  were 
ordered  to  remove  in  the  stinging  rebuke  delivered  to  them  by  Canas- 
satego  in  1742  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  578-580),  was  a  part  of  the  early  habitat 
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of  the  Munsee  Clan  in  the  Minisink  territory.  The  territory  covered 
by  the  purchase  contained  within  its  bounds  about  nine-tenths  of  North- 
ampton county,  the  upper  part  of  Bucks  county,  a  large  part  of  Carbon 
county  and  about  a  fourth  of  Monroe  and  Pike  counties,  and,  therefore, 
included  the  major  part  of  the  Minisinks  in  Pennsylvania.  (The  Deed 
covering  the  lands  in  this  purchase  is  given  in  the  Archives  of  Pa.  I, 
541-543).  The  main  facts  concerning  the  "walk"  are  found  in  Egle's 
History  of  Pennsylvania,  442-444. 

In  1757  Nicholas  Scull,  Surveyor  General,  came  before  Governor 
Denny,  when  plans  were  under  way  for  the  expedition  of  General  Forbes 
against  Fort  Duquesne,  and  every  effort  was  being  made  to  win  back 
the  Delaware,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  present  at  the  running  of  the 
line  in  1737  (twenty  years  before),  and  that  he  had  put  into  writing  what 
he  remembered  of  the  events  of  the  "walk"  at  which  he  was  present  from 
its  start  to  its  finish.  He  states  that  "he  well  remembers  that  particular 
Care  was  taken  not  to  exceed  the  Time  of  One  Day  and  an  half,  or 
eighteen  Hours ;  that  he,  this  Affirmant,  then  thought  and  still  thinks 
the  said  Walk  to  be  fairly  performed,  and  believes  that  the  said  Walkers 
did  not  run  or  go  out  of  a  walk  at  any  Time,  nor  does  he  remember 
that  those  Indians  who  were  present  made  any  complaint  of  unfair 
Practice."  .  .  .  and  he  verily  believes  that  if  any  Complaint  had  been 
made  or  Uneasiness  shown  by  the  Indians  concerning  the  said  Walk,  he 
must  have  heard  and  remembered  it."  This  is  signed,  "Affirmed  in 
Council,  25th.  January,  1757.  "William  Denny"  (Col.  Rec.  VII,  400). 
But,  it  matters  little,  as  before  stated,  what  may  have  been  the  facts 
concerning  this  purchase,  the  Indians  living  in  the  lands  included  by  it 
were  given  permission  to  remain  "on  their  Present  settlements  and 
Plantations,  'tho  within  that  purchase,  without  being  molested."  (Arch- 
ives I.  541).  When,  therefore,  at  the  Council  in  Philadelphia  in  1742, 
Canassatego,  the  Iroquois  Chief,  in  his  stinging  address  to  the  Delaware, 
said,  in  ordering  them  to  leave  their  lands,  "We  don't  give  you  the 
liberty  to  think  about  it.  You  are  Women ;  take  the  Advice  of  a  Wise 
Man  and  remove  immediately.  You  may  return  to  the  other  side  of 
Delaware  where  you  came  from,  but  we  don't  know  whether.  Consider- 
ing how  you  have  demean'd  your  selves,  you  will  be  permitted  to  live 
there,  or  whether  you  have  swallowed  that  Land  down  your  Throats 
as  well  as  the  Land  on  this  side.  We,  therefore,  Assign  you  two  Places 
to  go — either  Wyomin  or  Shamokin. — Don't  deliberate,  but  remove  away 
and  take  this  Belt  of  Wampum."  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  579-580).  So  these 
Lenape,  with  whom  William  Penn  had  made  his  first  Treaties  and  from 
whom  he  had  made  his  first  land  purchases,  left  their  ancestral  habitat 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  in  the  Minisink  country  and  removed 
to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  then  to  the  Ohio,  to  brood  over  the 
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wrongs  which  they  had  suffered  and  to  wait  for  the  day  of  vengance. 
The  "Walking  Purchase"  was  one  of  the  most  expensive  land  trans- 
actions ever  made  by  the  Penns,  regardless  of  its  fairness  or  unfairness. 

On  June  i,  1738,  the  Honorable  George  Thomas  arrived  in  Phila- 
delphia with  his  Commission  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  King  on  February  15.  In  accordance  with  the  King's 
order,  George  Thomas,  who  had  been  a  planter  in  the  island  of  Antigua, 
had  taken  the  necessary  oaths  of  office  before  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  that  island,  who  sent  a  certificate  to  that  effect.  After  presenting 
these  official  documents,  the  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was  ordered  to 
affix  the  Seal,  in  order  that  the  Commission  might  be  published  at  the 
Court  House.  Governor  Thomas  presided  at  his  first  meeting  of  the 
Council  the  same  afternoon,  Thomas  Penn  being  present. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  in  August  Governor  Thomas  delivered 
an  address  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  year  before, 
but  that  because  of  the  objection  made  by  Lord  Baltimore  against  the 
Proprietors  appointing  a  Lieutenant  Governor  for  the  Three  Lower 
Counties,  he  had  been  detained  until  the  King  had  disregarded  these 
objections  and  appointed  him  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  these  counties, 
as  well  as  of  the  Province.  He  also  said,  'T  have  only,  therefore,  to 
entreat  you.  Gentlemen,  to  preserve  the  Character  you  have  so  well 
deserved  of  a  peaceable  and  conscientious  People,  by  avoiding  all 
strife  and  animosity,  by  stifling  all  party  Disputes  (if  any  such  shall  hap- 
pen) in  the  beginning,  and  by  maintaining  that  christian  Liberty  which 
has  made  this  Province  the  Admiration  of  all  its  Neighbors.  In  me 
you  shall  always  find  a  steady  regard  for  your  Civil  and  Religious  Rights, 
as  they  are  the  only  rational  Foundations  of  Society,"  etc.  (Col.  Rec, 
IV,  291). 

To  this  address  the  Assembly  replied  on  August  10,  closing  with 
the  paragraph,  "The  Happiness  of  being  under  the  Administration  of  a 
Gentleman  of  the  Governour's  distinguished  Abilities  and  well-known 
Attachment  to  the  principles  of  Liberty,  cannot  fail  to  secure  him  the 
Affections  of  the  People  we  represent,  and  an  Honourable  Support  suit- 
able to  such  a  Character." 

These  pleasant  felicitations  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly 
in  no  way  foreshadowed  the  angry  exchanges  of  bitter  words  which 
followed  a  few  years  later,  when  he  and  the  Quaker  element  in  that 
body  and  in  the  Province  came  to  swords  points.  His  administration 
commenced  as  pleasantly  as  it  ended,  even  if  there  were  storms  and 
tempests  in  the  interim. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion was  the  reception  of  the  King's  Order  in  Council,  dated  at  the  Court 
at  Kensington,  May  25,  1738,  and  read  before  the  Provincial  Council  on 
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August  29,  relating  to  the  boundary  trouble  between  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania.  This  order  was  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  all  riots  and 
disorders  by  having  each  Province  exercise  jurisdiction,  grant  lands, 
etc.,  according  to  certain  temporary  lines  mentioned  in  the  order,  until 
the  boundaries  should  be  finally  settled.  The  King  ordered  the  Proprie- 
tors of  the  two  Provinces  to  cause  this  agreement  to  be  put  into  exe- 
cution. (King's  Order  in  Council,  Col.  Rec.  Pa.  IV.  298-301).  (The 
various  letters  of  the  Commissioners  running  this  line  in  1739  are  found 
in  the  Archives,  I,  556  et  seq.    See  also  chapters  IX  and  X  of  this  book). 

Governor  Thomas  had  much  discussion  with  the  Assembly  from  its 
meeting  in  October,  1738,  until  its  final  adjournment  in  August,  1739, 
concerning  an  Act  for  the  Preserving  the  Credit  of  our  Paper  Money  and 
Recovering  the  Proprietary  Quit-Rents,  (Col.  Rec.  IV  318  etc.  Statutes 
at  Large,  IV  322-326). 

On  July  27,  1739,  there  was  an  important  Council  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, when  Katowatcheky  (Cacowatchike),  the  Shawnee  "King"  and 
some  of  the  most  prominent  Chiefs  of  this  tribe,  came  from  the  Ohio 
for  a  conference.  Some  of  these  Chiefs  had  signed  the  "Indian  Resolu- 
tion Respecting  Rum,"  at  "Alleghenia,"  in  the  previous  March,  together 
with  a  long  list  of  other  Chiefs  and  traders  (Archives  of  Pa.  I.  549-550). 

James  Logan  was  asked  to  prepare  a  "speech"  for  delivery  in  the  after- 
noon. This  address  of  Logan's  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  sketches 
of  the  early  history  of  the  Shawnee,  in  their  relations  with  the  Province, 
which  is  contained  in  any  of  the  records  of  this  period.  He  gives  the 
date  of  the  coming  of  the  Shawnee  into  the  Province,  "from  the  great 
River  that  bears  your  name  (Savannah),"  and  of  their  settlement  among 
the  Conestoga,  of  their  Treaty  with  William  Penn,  and  of  their  leaving 
their  settlement  "near  Pextang"  (at  New  Cumberland,  opposite  Harris- 
burg),  and  of  their  removal  to  the  Ohio,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the  Prov- 
ince to  get  them  to  return  to  the  Susquehanna.  In  order  to  remind  them 
of  all  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  Treaty  made  with  William  Penn  (April 
23,  1701),  he  quotes  this  treaty  in  full,  and  then  asks  them  if  they  have 
anything  to  say  (Col.  Rec.  IV.  337-341).  They  replied  that  "it  was  their 
Custom  to  speak  or  Transact  Business  of  importance  only  whilst  the 
Sun  was  rising,  and  not  when  it  was  declining."  The  conference  then 
adjourned  until  the  next  day,  when  Newcheconer,  the  deputy  "King," 
delivered  his  reply  to  Logan's  address,  in  which  he  gives  a  history  of 
their  going  to  the  Ohio  and  of  their  relations  with  the  French.  He 
tells  that  they  are  "scattered  far  abroad  from  the  Great  Island  (Lock 
Haven)  to  Alleghenny"  and  that  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Governor  two  years  before,  they  have  come  to  make  peace  with  "their 
Brothers." 

These  Shawnee  had,  evidenly,  come  from  the  Ohio  by  the  old  trail 
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running  from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Big  Island  (Lock  Haven),  as  they 
had  stopped  at  Shamokin  (Sunbury)  and  called  upon  "Alummapis" 
(Sassoonan),  the  Delaware  "King,"  whom  they  called  "our  Grand 
Father."  When  they  were  asked  if  they  were  at  war  with  any  Indians 
to  the  Southward,  they  replied  that  "they  were  at  War  with  the  Catabas 
and  Catewas  (this  is  also  a  name  of  the  Catawba)  Indians  in  Carolina." 

After  some  further  discussion  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  in  which  the 
Shawnee  Chiefs,  "in  behalf  of  themselves  and  the  whole  Body  of  the 
People  of  the  said  Nation  dwelling  on  the  great  River  of  Sasquehannah 
as  also  on  or  near  the  great  River  called  Ohio,  otherwise  Alleghenny, 
or  in  any  other  part  of  America  within  the  claims  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,"  shall  bind  themselves  to  keep  the  union  and  friendship  with 
the  King,  in  accordance  with  the  Treaty  made  with  William  Penn  in 
1701.  This  Treaty  was  signed  by  Thomas  Penn,  George  Thomas,  James 
Logan,  and  by  the  six  Shawnee  Chiefs,  Thomas  Lawrie,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Council,  George  Miranda,  the  interpreter,  and  others,  on  August  i, 
1739.  (Col.  Rec.  IV,  337-347). 

(In  the  copy  of  the  Treaty  made  with  William  Penn,  1701,  one  of 
the  names  witnesses  is  given  in  the  Colonial  Records,  IV,  340,  as  "Jno. 
Hans  Stelleran."  The  original  document,  in  the  State  Library,  gives 
the  name  as  "Jno.  hans  Stellman."  This  is  the  same  John  Hanson 
Steelman  mentioned  previously.  He  was  the  first  white  settler  west  of 
the  Susquehanna.). 

On  the  14th  of  April,  1740,  Governor  Thomas  issued  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  gave  notice  of  the  King's  declaration  of  war  with  Spain, 
which  was  read,  together  with  the  Declaration  of  War,  at  the  Town 
House,  in  the  afternoon  before  a  large  audience.  The  people  expressed 
their  joy  by  shouting  "God  save  the  King,"  "Some  cannon  on  Society 
Hill  were  discharged  on  drinking  the  Loyal  (Royal)  Healths,  and  some 
Barrels  of  Beer  given  to  the  Populace."  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  396-398). 

With  the  Declaration  of  War  against  Spain  the  real  troubles  of 
Governor  Thomas  commenced.  In  the  previous  October,  in  anticipa- 
tion of  such  a  war,  he  had  sent  a  message  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
urged  the  necessity  of  measures  of  defence.  In  this  address  he  said,  after 
making  such  a  recommendation, 

"The  Miseries  of  a  City  sack't,  or  a  Province  ravag'd  are  more  easily 
imagined  than  described ;  and  if  attended  to  must  influence  every  Lover 
even  of  his  own  Family  to  defend  that  part  of  it,  which  from  Sex  or 
Age  must  depend  upon  him  for  Protection  from  the  Insolence  and 
Wickedness  of  Licentious  Invaders."  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  354). 

It  had  been  thirty  years  since  any  similar  message  had  been  sent 
to  the  Assembly,  and  this  Assembly  followed  the  example  of  previous 
sessions  by  sending  a  long  message  to  the  Governor,  covering  all  of  the 
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ground  which  had  been  covered  before,  in  which  they  state  that  they 
are  opposed  to  war  and  the  making  of  "any  Law  to  compell  them  against 
their  Consciences  to  bear  Arms,"  which  would  be  a  violation  of  the 
fundamentals  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Province  rested. 

Governor  Thomas  replied  to  this  message,  going  over  what  had  been 
said  about  Liberty  of  Conscience,  in  which  he  fully  believed,  "But," 
he  says,  "as  the  World  is  now  Circumstanced,  no  Purity  of  Heart,  no 
set  of  religious  Principles,  will  protect  us  from  an  Enemy,"  and  again 
urges  the  passage  ot  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  Province.  The 
whole  message  of  the  Governor  is  worth  reading,  as  in  it  he  gives  the 
reason  why  the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian  and  the  German  frontier 
settler,  just  as  deeply  religious  as  the  Quaker  and  just  as  much  in  favor 
of  "religious  liberty,"  felt  that  it  was  his  duty  to  take  up  the  sword 
and  the  rifle  and  fight  for  the  protection  of  all  that  he  held  dear.  He 
says  in  closing,  "Every  Man  that  acknowledges  the  superintendence  of 
one  Supreme  Being  in  the  Affairs  of  the  World,  must  be  sensible  that 
without  His  Blessing  all  we  do  will  come  to  nothing;  and  yet,  we  build, 
we  plant,  we  sow,  and  we  send  Ships  to  Sea,  concluding  that  these  are 
necessary  means  for  accomplishing  the  Ends  desired.  But  that  we  should 
do  all  these,  and  at  the  same  time  expect  that  God  should  fight  our 
Battles,  without  preparing  ourselves  the  necessary  means  for  our  defence, 
I  confess  can  be  no  more  reconciled  to  my  understanding  than  that 
Because  the  Lord  stills  the  raging  Waves  of  the  Sea,  the  Seamen  may 
therefore  leave  the  Sails  of  the  Ship  standing,  and  go  to  sleep  in  a 
Storm  ;  Or  that  the  Watchmen  are  therefore  unnecessary,  because  Ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  City  the  Watchman  waketh  but  in  vain."  (Col. 
Rec,  IV,  368-317)- 

Governor  Thomas  could  quote  Scripture  to  prove  his  position,  which 
he  frequently  did  (op.  cit.  401).  But,  all  of  his  efforts  were  in  vain,  and 
on  the  9th  of  May,  1740,  in  a  message  to  the  Assembly  he  says,  "As 
you  say  it  will  be  needless  to  press  you  further  to  put  the  Province  into 
a  Posture  of  Defence,  I  must  content  myself,  let  what  will  happen,  with 
having  done  my  Duty  both  to  His  Majesty  and  the  People  under  my 
Government."  (idem,  407). 

The  Governor,  however,  in  accordance  with  his  instructions  from 
the  King,  organized  seven  companies  of  soldiers  for  service  in  the 
West  Indies  among  the  non-Quaker  element  in  the  Province.  Many  of 
the  servants  of  the  Quakers  enlisted  in  these  companies  (about  262) 
which  caused  considerable  objection  on  the  part  of  their  masters,  who 
were  ultimately  paid  for  their  loss.  James  Logan,  who  had  never  been 
much  impressed  with  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  meeting  urging  the  necessity  of  defending  the  Province. 
This  letter  was  given  to  a  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  it  con- 
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tained  matters  of  a  military  nature  and  that  it  was  not  proper  to  read  it 
in  the  meeting.  A  minority  report,  however,  was  presented  by  Robert 
Strettell,  in  which  Logan's  services  and  his  standing  were  given  as  a 
reason  for  its  consideration,  and  the  effect  of  refusing  to  read  it  would 
unfavorably  impress  the  Friends  in  England.  The  letter  was  not  read 
in  the  meeting. 

While  Governor  Thomas  was  trying  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to 
do  something  for  the  defence  of  the  Province,  a  large  delegation  of 
Indians  reached  Philadelphia  (Aug.  i,  1740)  for  a  conference.  Among 
these  was  Sassoonan,  the  Delaware  "King"  and  Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois 
Deputy.  The  Indians  in  the  company  were  from  Shamokin,  the  West 
Branch,  the  Ohio,  Conestoga  and  the  Brandywine.  The  Council  was  held 
at  the  Quakers  Meeting  House,  with  Thomas  Penn,  Governor  Thomas 
and  the  members  of  the  Council,  and  a  large  audiance  of  the  people  of 
the  City  present. 

The  next  day  the  Governor  was  obliged  to  leave  Indian  affairs  in 
order  to  consider  a  message  which  he  had  received  from  the  Assembly, 
in  which  it  is  stated  that  they  have  decided  to  raise  money  for  the  "Use 
of  the  Crown,"  and  complaining  of  the  enlistment  of  servants  in  the 
companies  which  had  been  raised.  To  this  he  replies  in  a  lengthy  let- 
ter, and  then  on  the  6th  of  August  goes  back  to  the  Indian  Council  at 
the  Quaker  Meeting  House,  where  he  delivered  an  address  to  the  Indians, 
in  which  he  covered  all  of  their  complaints.  Verily,  the  lot  of  a  Deputy 
Governor,  who  had  to  deal  one  day  with  a  Quaker  Assembly  which  was 
opposed  to  war,  and  then  the  next  day  deal  with  an  assembly  of  Indians, 
who  wanted  nothing  but  war,  was  not  a  happy  one  at  best.  The  Gover- 
nors of  the  present  day  who  think  that  they  are  hard  worked  because 
of  their  attempts  to  deal  with  an  organized  "machine"  one  day,  and  then 
with  "organized  labor"  the  next,  and  then  with  "reformers"  and  "anti- 
reformers,"  should  read  the  history  of  the  administrations  of  any  of  the 
Deputy  Governors  of  Colonial  Pennsylvania. 

The  one  point  of  agreement  of  the  Quaker  assembly  and  the  "com- 
mon people"  of  to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  desire  of  both  to  have  all 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  government  without  paying  anything 
for  them.  Of  the  seven  companies  which  Governor  Thomas  had  raised, 
they  say,  "Seven  Companies  (he  informs  us)  are  already  compleated" 
which  implies  an  Intention  of  Raising  more,  and  where  he  will  be  pleased 
to  stop  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  determine."  (Col.  Rec,  IV  451).  The 
Assembly  then  practically  refuses  to  pass  any  Act  for  the  raising  of 
money  for  the  Crown,  until  the  servants  who  enlisted  are  returned  or  paid 
for. 

Governor  Thomas  had  the  same  difficulties  to  deal  with  in  these  mat- 
ters as  had  all  of  the  Deputies  before  him  and  all  who  followed  him. 
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On  the  9th  of  August,  1740,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Assembly, 
a  copy  of  which  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  signed  by  B.  Franklin,  Clerk, 
"That  a  Warrant  do  issue,  to  be  signed  by  the  Speaker,  directed  to  the 
Treasurer,  That  he  pay  the  Sum  of  Three  Thousand  Pounds,  current 
Money  of  this  Province,  to  Thomas  Griffitts,  Edward  Bradley,  John 
Stamper,  Isaac  Norris,  and  Thomas  Leech  for  the  use  of  Our  present 
Sovereign  King  George  the  Second,  to  be  disposed  of  to  and  for  such  use 
or  uses  as  He  shall  be  pleased  to  appoint:  Provided  always.  That  no  such 
Warrant  do  issue  from  the  Speaker  untill  all  the  Servants  now  inlisted  in 
the  King's  Service  within  this  Province  be  returned  to  their  respective 
Masters  free  of  all  Charges,"  etc.  (Col.  Rec,  IV.  459).  To  this  the 
Governor  replies  in  a  lengthy  letter  in  which  he  says,  "As  Servants 
cannot  now  be  discharged,  even  supposing  I  had  a  Power  to  do  so, 
without  evident  Danger  of  a  Mutiny,  and  breaking  all  the  Seven  Compa- 
nies raised  in  this  Government,  I  shall  willingly  submit  my  Conduct  and 
the  Proceedings  of  your  House  to  His  Majesty." 

On  the  same  day  the  Governor  laid  before  the  Council  a  Letter  of 
Application  to  him  from  the  officers  of  the  seven  companies  raised  by 
the  Province,  telling  of  the  uneasiness  among  the  troops  because  of  the 
reports  that  the  servants  enlisted  in  these  companies  will  soon  be  dis- 
banded, and  that  they  "declare  that  they  will  never  suffer  themselves  to 
be  separated,  and  rather  than  be  exposed  to  the  inhumane  usage  of  the 
Masters  of  some  of  them,  and  the  creditors  of  others  for  small  debts, 
they  will  go  into  some  other  Government  where  they  hope  to  be  better 
used  and  protected  in  His  Majesty's  Service."  (op.  cit.  467).  The  Council 
resolved  to  allow  these  servants  to  remain,  as  no  great  damage  could  be 
done  to  business  or  trade  in  a  Province  into  which  not  less  than  "Sixty 
thousand  People  have  been  imported — within  twenty  years,"  and  that 
any  loss  to  the  Masters  of  these  servants  could  easily  be  repaired  by  a 
reasonable  allowance  from  the  public  funds. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

DISPUTES  BETWEEN  GOVERNOR  THOMAS  AND  THE  AS- 
SEMBLY—THE TREATY  AT  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1742— ITS 
IMPORTANCE. 

The  disputes  betv/een  Governor  Thomas  and  the  Assembly  continued 
during  1742,  both  parties  making  use  of  the  most  violent  language  to 
express  their  feelings  of  opposition  to  each  other.  The  Assembly  re- 
fused to  pay  the  Governor  his  salary  and  the  Governor  refused  to  sign 
the  bills  passed  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  in  a  lengthy  message 
to  the  Governor,  in  relation  to  the  various  disputes  about  money  mat- 
ters, says  :  "If  the  names  of  'Imposter,  Plunderer,  Invader  of  the  Liberties 
of  the  People'  (with  a  Tail  of  et  cetera's),  be,  as  the  Governor  says,  the 
Result  of  personal  Prejudice  or  of  a  malignant  Party  Spirit,  He  may 
be  pleased  to  remember  they  are  names  of  his  own  bestowing  not  ours ; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  not  become  us  to  deny  that  he  is  the  best  Judge 
from  what  spirit  they  proceeded."  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  555).  Such  were 
the  usual  pleasant  expressions  of  feeling  between  the  Assembly  and  the 
Governor  during  this  heated  dispute  concerning  money  matters  and 
the  defence  of  the  province. 

The  students  of  the  present  political  manners  and  customs,  as  well 
as  of  political  methods  and  policies,  should  read  the  Minutes  of  the 
Provincial  Council  and  the  Votes  of  the  Assembly,  if  they  are  at  all 
inclined  to  become  pessimistic  as  to  present  conditions  in  the  political 
situation  in  the  State.  The  "Fathers"  of  the  province  did  not  differ 
much  from  the  "Sons"  of  the  State,  and  in  both  cases,  regardless  of  the 
political  party  strifes  and  bitter  discussions,  the  province  of  William 
Penn  and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  both  alike  continued  to  advance  in 
prosperity,  and  in  the  service  of  humanity.  Pennsylvania  has  there- 
fore, always  been  too  great  and  its  mission  too  important  to  be 
affected  by  the  human  weakness  or  ignorance  of  its  Governors  or  by  any 
body  or  class  of  partisans  or  fanatics  in  it. 

Regardless  of  all  of  these  elements  which  might  have  caused  ruin 
to  a  weak  civil  organization,  the  province  continued  to  grow  in  wealth 
and  influence,  as  the  State  still  does,  because  of  the  saving  power  of  the 
"common  people,"  who  are  not  interested  in  the  personal  disputes  of  any 
political  party  until  these  become  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  power  of  the  "common  people"  saved  the  province 
from  disaster  in  the  days  of  Governor  Thomas  and  James  Logan,  as  it 
saved  the  Nation  in  the  days  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  as  it  saved  the 
world  in  the  days  of  Woodrow  Wilson.     It  always  has  been,  and  it 
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always  will  be  the  dominant  force  to  save  any  State  or  Nation  which  is 
worth  saving. 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  disputes  with  his  Assembly  Governor 
Thomas  was  again  called  upon  to  preside  at  an  Indian  Council  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  had  a  more  far-reaching  influence  upon  the  future  history 
of  the  province  than  had  his  disagreements  with  the  Assembly  about 
his  salary,  and  with  their  objections  to  his  plans  of  defence. 

The  Six  Nations,  at  the  Council  of  1736,  had  received  their  pay  for 
the  lands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  but  had  not  been  paid 
for  the  lands  on  the  western  side  to  the  foot  of  the  "Endless  Mountains." 
The  white  settlers  had  commenced  to  cross  the  river,  not  only  into  the 
present  York  County,  but  had  also  commenced  to  cross  at  Paxtang 
(Harrisburg)  and  to  make  settlements  in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  As 
has  been  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter,  Samuel  Blunston,  as  Penn's 
agent,  had  granted  many  "licenses"  to  settlers  who  took  up  land  in  this 
territory  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  as 
early  as  1733.  The  purchase  of  these  lands  had  been  made  from  the  Six 
Nations  in  the  Treaty  of  1736,  but  they  had  never  received  any  pay  for 
them.  The  deferment  of  the  payment  for  these  lands  was  due  to  the 
request  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1742,  a 
large  delegation  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  reached  Philadelphia, 
empowered  to  complete  the  transactions  relating  to  the  purchase  of  the 
lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  Delaware  had  been  informed  of  this  council  by  the  provincial 
authorities,  but  were  told  that  if  they  came,  they  would  come  at  their 
own  expense.  This  was  the  first  council  and  treaty  to  which  the  Dela- 
ware were  not  invited,  and  at  which  they  were  not  entertained  as  the 
guests  of  the  province  since  the  days  of  William  Penn's  first  treaty  with 
them.  There  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  Conrad  Weiser  was  the  in- 
fluence back  of  this  official  insult  to  the  proud  warriors  of  the  Delaware 
and  Shawnee.  Dearly  did  the  settlers  along  the  Juniata  and  in  the  lower 
Cumberland  Valley  pay  for  this  insult  in  the  years  to  come.  Not  only 
had  their  lands  in  the  Minisinks  been  sold  under  their  feet,  but  the  lands 
west  of  the  Susquehanna  were  sold  and  now  to  be  paid  for,  and  they 
were  now  officially  insulted  by  the  province  in  not  being  invited  to  go  to 
the  treaty,  held  at  the  place  where  they  had  first  met  with  William  Penn. 
Surely,  a  new  era  had  dawned  when  their  hated  masters,  the  Iroquois, 
were  given  the  place  of  honor  at  the  council  with  Penn's  sons,  or  his 
representatives,  and  they  came  as  strangers,  having  no  part  or  interest 
in   what   was   done. 

The  first  meeting  of  this  treaty  was  held  at  the  house  of  James  Logan 
July  2.  The  dominant  figure  at  this  treaty  from  its  start  to  its  finish  was 
Canassatego,  the  Onondaga  chief,  who  was  one  of  the  strongest  Indian 
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chiefs  and  diplomats  ever  associated  with  the  history  of  the  province. 
Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  deputy  in  the  province,  was  present,  but  his 
influence  was  overshadowed  by  that  of  this  Onondaga  chief,  who  deliv- 
ered all  of  the  important  addresses,  and  decided  all  mattetrs  of  vital  con- 
sequence. Canassatego,  in  all  that  he  said,  revealed  his  marvellous 
knowledge  of  everything  relating  to  the  history  of  Indian  affairs  in  the 
province.  He  also  revealed  his  utter  contempt  for  the  Delaware,  whom 
he  looked  down  upon  as  being  nothing  but  "women,"  unfit  for  war  and 
unqualified  for  a  place  in  council.  With  such  a  strong  man  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  leading  tribe  of  the  Six  Nations  (Onondaga),  and  with 
Conrad  Weiser  as  the  interpreter  and  leading  adviser  of  both  the  Indians 
and  the  province,  the  Six  Nations  occupied  a  position  in  which  they 
could  dominate  everything  which  should  come  up  in  the  council.  A 
few  of  the  Delaware  from  Shamokin  and  the  "Forks"  (Lehigh)  were 
present.  Of  these  Sassoonan,  the  "King"  from  Shamokin,  and  Nutimus, 
from  the  Lehigh,  were  the  most  prominent.  Shikellamy,  the  Oneida 
chief  and  representative  of  the  Iroquois,  was  present,  with  about  seventy 
other  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations.  But  Canassatego  dominated  everyone 
of  these,  not  only  because  of  his  position  as  the  leading  Onondaga  chief, 
but  also  because  of  his  ability.  The  author  has  always  felt  that  this 
great  chief  at  the  treaty  of  1742  was  one  of  the  greatest  chiefs  ever  pro- 
duced by  the  Six  Nations.  His  ability  as  an  orator,  as  a  diplomat  and 
as  a  real  statesman  was  not  surpassed  by  Red  Jacket  (Sagoyewatha,  a 
Seneca),  who  came  at  a  later  period  when  a  new  Nation  was  opposed  by 
the  power  of  the  Six  Nations. 

After  the  meeting  of  the  council  at  the  home  of  James  Logan  on 
July  2,  nothing  was  done  until  the  5th,  when  the  meeting  was  held  at 
the  house  of  Governor  Thomas,  with  James  Logan  and  others  present. 
It  was  decided  "to  sound  the  Indians  &  discover  what  dependence"  could 
be  placed  upon  them  in  case  of  a  war  with  France.  A  hearty  and  hand- 
some dinner  was  provided  for  the  chiefs,  and  after  drinking  the  healths 
of  the  King,  the  proprietors  and  the  Six  Nations,  the  Governor  began  to 
inquire  "in  a  free  Way"  why  the  Seneca  were  not  present,  as  they  had  an 
equal  right  to  a  share  in  the  goods  which  had  been  provided.  Canas- 
satego replied  that  the  Seneca  were  in  much  distress  on  account  of  a 
famine  which  was  raging  in  their  country,  and  "which  had  reduced 
them  to  such  Want  that  a  ffather  had  been  obliged  to  kill  two  of  his 
Children  to  preserve  his  own  &  the  rest  of  his  ffamily's  Lives,"  but  that 
they  had  given  directions  as  to  the  care  of  their  share  of  the  goods.  The 
Governor  expressed  concern  about  this,  and  then  asked  if  any  of  their 
deputies  had  been  to  Canada,  and  if  the  French  Governor  was  making 
any  warlike  preparations.  When  they  replied  yes,  he  then  said  "with 
a  smiling  Pleasant  Countenance,  I  suppose  if  the  ffrench  should  go  to 
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Warr  with  Us  you'l  join  them."  The  Indians  then  talked  together  for 
some  time,  "and  then  Canassatego,  in  a  cheerful  lively  manner  made 
answer,"  saying  that  the  Governor  of  Canada  had  been  paying  great 
court  to  the  Six  Nations,  that  he  was  uncovering  and  sharpening  his 
Hatchet  and  had  asked  them  that  in  case  he  had  to  go  to  war  against  the 
English  "their  Nations  should  remain  Neuter."  The  Onondaga  Chief 
then  said :  ''But  we  will  now  speak  plainly  to  our  Brethren.  Why  should 
We,  who  are  one  ftiesh  with  You,  refuse  to  help  You  whenever  You  want 
our  Assistance.  We  have  continued  a  Long  Time  in  the  strictest 
League  of  Amity  and  ffriendship  with  You,  And  we  shall  always  be 
faithful  and  True  to  you,  our  Old  and  good  Allies,"  etc. 

The  council  was  held  the  next  day  in  the  Meeting  House,  with  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  Indians  present.  The  Governor  delivered  an 
address  and  then  presented  the  goods  in  payment  for  the  lands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  south  of  the  Endless  Mountains. 
This  tract,  sold  by  the  deed  of  1736,  but  not  paid  for,  included  the 
present  Cumberland,  York,  Adams  and  Franklin  counties.  The  pay- 
ment for  this  tract,  including  the  entire  Cumberland  Valley,  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  Six  Nations,  the  Mohawk,  who  had  no  claim  to  the 
lands,  being  excepted.  The  payment  made  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  con- 
sisted of  the  following  (to  be  divided  among  five  large  tribes)  : 

200  Yards  of  Half  thick,  500  lbs.  of  Powder, 

100  Shirts,  600  lbs.  Lead, 

40  Hats,  45  Guns, 

40  Pair  of  Shoes  &  Buckles,  60  Stroud  Match  Coats, 

40  Pair  of  Stockings,  100  Blankets, 

100  Hatchets,  60  Kettles, 

500  Knives,  100  Tobacco  Tongs, 

100  Hoes,  100  Scissars, 

2,000  Needles,  500  Awl  Blades, 

1,000  Tobacco  Pipes,  1,000  Flints, 

24  Dozn.  of  Gartering,  24  Looking  Glasses, 
200  lbs.  of  Tobacco,  and  2  lbs.  Vermillion, 

25  Gallons  of  Rum.  100  Tin  Pots, 

100  Duffil  Match  Coats, 

It  can  be  easily  seen  that  it  would  be  rather  unsatisfactory  to  divide 
this  payment  of  good  among  five  large  tribes  of  Indians.  Forty-five 
guns  would  not  go  very  far  among  the  members  of  the  Onondaga,  or 
twenty-five  gallons  of  rum  among  the  Seneca,  and  there  would  not  be 
one  needle  or  one  flint  for  each  of  the  members  of  any  one  of  the  tribes 
represented.  The  committee  for  the  distribution  of  these  goods  among 
five  tribes  would  surely  have  real  troubles  to  face. 

The  Indians  accepted  the  goods,  and  Canassatego  said  that  they 
would  reply  to  what  had  been  said  by  the  Governor  in  his  address  the 
next  day.  When  they  met  on  the  7th  he  replied,  telling  of  the  friendship 
of  William  Penn  for  all  Indians,  and  of  the  brightening  of  the  chain  of 
friendship  by  his  children,  and  then,  when  he  came  to  the  payment  of  the 
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day  before,  he  said :  "We  received  from  the  Proprietors  Yesterday  some 
Goods,  in  Consideration  of  our  Release  of  the  Lands  on  the  West  side 
of  Sasquehannah.  It  is  true  we  have  the  full  Quantity  according  to 
Agreement,  but  of  the  Proprietor  had  been  here  himself,  we  think  in 
regard  to  our  Numbers  and  poverty  he  would  have  made  an  addition  to 
them.  If  the  Goods  were  only  to  be  divided  amongst  the  Indians 
present,  a  single  Person  would  have  but  a  small  Portion,  but  if  you  con- 
sider what  Numbers  are  left  behind,  equally  intitled  with  U  to  a  Share, 
there  will  be  extremely  little.  W^e  therefore  desire,  if  you  have  the 
Keys  of  the  Proprietor's  Chest,  you  will  open  it  and  take  out  a  little  more 
for  us."  He  then  told  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of  these  lands, — "the 
white  People  think  we  don't  know  their  Value,  but  we  are  sensible  that 
the  Land  is  Everlasting,  and  the  few  Goods  we  receive  for  it  are  soon 
Worn  out  and  Gone ;  for  the  future,  we  will  sell  no  Lands  but  when 
Brother  Onas  (Penn)  is  in  the  Country,  and  we  will  know  before  hand  the 
Quantity  of  Goods  we  are  to  receive."  Canassatego  then  made  com- 
plaint of  the  tide  of  settlers  which  had  even  then  commenced  to  sweep 
over  through  the  gaps  in  the  mountains  to  the  Juniata  and  Tuscarora 
valleys  from  the  Cumberland  Valley.     He  said : 

Your  People  daily  settle  on  these  Lands  and  spoil  our  Hunting.  We  must  insist 
on  your  removing  them,  as  you  know  they  have  no  right  to  the  Northward  of  Kittoch- 
tinny  Hills.  In  particular,  we  renew  our  Complaints  against  some  People  who  are 
settled  at  Juniata,  a  Branch  of  Sasquehannah,  and  all  along  the  Banks  of  that  River  as 
Mahaniay  (Mahanoy),  and  desire  they  may  be  forthwith  made  to  go  off  the  Land,  for 
they  do  great  Damage  to  our  Cousins  the  Delawares. 

Canassatego  then  brought  up  the  matter  of  the  settlements  made 
along  the  western  part  of  the  Susquehanna  territory  by  the  people  from 
Maryland,  and  asking  that  word  be  sent  to  the  "Person  whose  people  are 
seated  on  our  Lands"  requesting  payment. 

Governor  Thomas  made  answer  to  all  of  these  statements,  saying  that 
the  Proprietaries  were  all  absent  and  had  "taken  the  Keys  of  their  Chest 
with  them,"  but  that  they  would  consider  the  matter  and  perhaps  make 
them  a  present ;  that  the  lands  which  they  had  sold  had  become  more 
valuable  through  the  industry  and  labor  of  the  people  who  cultivated 
them ;  and  that  they  had  sent  people  to  remove  the  settlers  from  the  un- 
purchased lands  beyond  the  mountains.  Here  the  Governor  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  Indians,  who  said :  "These  persons  who  were  sent  did  not 
do  their  Duty;  so  far  from  removing  the  people,  they  made  Surveys  for 
themselves,  and  they  are  in  League  with  the  Trespassers."  The  Gov- 
ernor promised  to  see  that  more  effectual  methods  were  used  and  more 
honest  people  employed  to  carrv  these  out.  (These  "squatters"  in  the 
Juniata  Valley  were  German.  They  were  removed  by  the  orders  of  the 
Governor  the  next  year.     But  the  "squatters"  in  the  Big  and  Little  Cove. 
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and  in  the  Big  and  Little  Connoloways,  were  Scotch-Irish,  as  were  also 
the  majority  of  those  in  Path  and  Shearman's  valleys.  These  were  not 
removed  until  1750,  when  Richard  Peters  and  Conrad  Weiser  were 
authorized  by  Governor  Hamilton  to  do  so.  By  that  time  many  "squat- 
ters" had  returned  to  Juniata.     These  were  also  removed). 

The  really  important  part  of  this  council,  however,  was  that  which 
related  to  the  Delaware  and  of  their  complaints  about  the  "Walking 
Purchase,"  and  of  the  refusal  of  many  of  them  to  leave  the  lands  which 
had  been  sold.  Governor  Thomas  brought  this  matter  up  in  an  address 
to  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  in  which  he  said  that  as  they  had  com- 
plained about  the  white  settlers  on  the  Juniata  and  elsewhere :  "We  now 
expect  from  You  that  you  will  cause  these  Indians  to  remove  from  the 
lands  in  the  fiforks  of  Delaware,  and  not  give  any  further  Disturbance  to 
the  Persons  who  are  now  in  Possession." 

Governor  Thomas  did  not  state,  and  Canassatego  evidently  did  not 
know,  that  these  Delaware  were  living  upon  the  lands  which  had  been 
sold  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  was  made  when  the  Deed 
was  drawn  up,  so  that  there  was  no  similarity  whatever  in  the  cases  of 
the  "squatters"  on  unpurchased  Indian  lands,  and  that  of  the  Delaware, 
who  were  living  upon  the  lands  at  Lehigh.  The  former  was  a  violation 
of  an  agreement,  while  the  latter  was  in  full  accord  with  a  legal  agree- 
ment which  had  been  signed  by  both  parties  to  it. 

On  the  loth  of  July,  at  a  council  held  in  the  Great  Meeting  House,  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  audience  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia,  the 
Council  of  the  province,  and  about  two  hundred  Indian  chiefs,  the  Gov- 
ernor delivered  an  address  and  then  presented  the  Indians  with  goods 
of  nearly  the  same  value  as  those  which  had  been  given  before.  Canas- 
satego gave  the  Governor  thanks  and  said  that  they  had  no  more  to  say 
as  to  public  business  at  present,  but  that  they  had  something  under  con- 
sideration which  would  be  disclosed  later.  The  Council  again  met  on 
July  12.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Conrad  Weiser  had,  in  the  interim, 
held  conferences  with  both  the  Governor  and  Canassatego  as  to  what 
should  be  said  at  this  meeting.  Canassatego  commenced  his  address  by 
speaking  to  the  Governor  and  the  Council  concerning  the  refusal  of  the 
Delaware  to  remove  from  the  land  which  their  ancestors  had  sold  up- 
wards of  fifty  years  before,  and  which  they  had  ratified  by  the  deed  of  the 
Walking  Purchase  in  1737. 

Then  turning  to  the  Delaware,  with  a  belt  of  wampum  in  his  hand, 
he  delivered  one  of  the  most  caustic  and  bitter  addresses  which  was  ever 
delivered  by  an  Indian  to  a  tribe  of  Indians.  He  opens  this  address, 
saying:  "Cousins,  Let  this  Belt  of  Wampum  serve  to  Chastize  You; 
You  ought  to  be  taken  by  the  Hair  of  the  Head  and  shak'd  severely  till 
you   recover  your   Senses   and   become   Sober;  you   don't  know   what 
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Ground  you  stand  on,  nor  what  you  are  doing."  He  then  recounted  the 
sale  of  the  land  to  William  Penn,  and  continued :  "But  how  came  you  to 
take  upon  you  to  Sell  Land  at  all?  We  conquer'd  You,  we  made 
Women  of  you,  you  know  you  are  Women,  and  can  no  more  sell  Land 
than  Women.  Nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have  the  Power  of  Selling  Lands 
since  you  would  abuse  it."  He  then  ordered  them  to  remove  at  once  to 
Wyoming  or  Shamokin,  and  closed  his  address  with  the  words :  "Don't 
deliberate,  but  remove  away  and  take  this  Belt  of  Wampum."  In  ad- 
dition he  then  gave  a  String  of  Wampum,  ordering  them  and  their  chil- 
dren to  the  "latest  posterity"  never  to  presume  to  sell  land,  and  told  them 
to  leave  the  council. 

The  Delaware  withdrew  from  the  council  with  these  stinging  words 
of  Canassatego  ringing  in  their  ears.  No  one  had  ever  before  doubted 
their  right  to  sell  their  lands  to  William  Penn,  who  had  always  given 
them  the  place  of  honor  in  all  of  his  meetings  with  them.  From  the 
days  of  the  great  "King"  Tamenend,  their  fathers  had  always  treated 
directly  with  the  Penns,  now  they  were  not  only  forbidden  to  sell  land, 
but  they  were  also  ordered  out  of  the  land  which  had  been  their  for 
countless  ages,  and  were  ordered  out  of  the  Council  House.  Truly, 
different  days  had  come. 

Pennsylvania  paid  a  greater  price  in  blood  for  this  insult  and  all  that 
was  implied  in  the  speech  of  Canassatego,  than  it  paid  in  money  to  the 
Six  Nations  for  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  treaty  of  1742 
did  more  to  alienate  the  Delaware,  and  with  them  the  Shawnee,  than  did 
the  "Walking  Purchase"  or  any  other  land  transaction  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Treaty  of  Albany  in  1754,  when  the  final  act  of  injustice  drove  them 
bodily  into  the  arms  of  the  French. 

The  one  attractive  feature  of  the  addresses  of  Canassatego  at  this 
council  was  his  reference  to  James  Logan,  of  whom  he  says :  "We  call'd 
at  our  old  flfriend  James  Logan's  in  our  Way  to  this  City,  and  to  our 
Grief  we  found  him  hid  in  the  Bushes  and  retir'd  thro'  Infirmities,  from 
Publick  Business.  We  press'd  him  to  leave  his  Retirement  and  pre- 
vailed with  him  to  assist  once  More,  on  our  Account,  at  your  Councils 
(James  Logan  was  present  at  this  council).  We  hope,  notwithstand- 
ing his  Age  and  the  Effects  of  a  fit  of  Sickness  which  we  understand  has 
hurt  his  Constitution,  that  he  may  Yet  continue  a  long  Time  to  assist 
this  Province  with  his  Councils,  And  he  is  a  wise  Man  &  a  fast  ffriend  to 
the  Indians ;  And  we  desire  when  his  soul  goes  to  God  you  may  Choose 
in  his  Room  just  such  another  Person  of  the  same  Prudence  and  Ability 
in  Counselling,  and  of  the  same  tender  Disposition  and  affection  for  the 
Indians.  In  Testimony  of  our  Gratitude  for  all  his  services,  and  because 
he  was  so  good  as  to  leave  his  Country  House  and  follow  Us  to  Town, 
And  be  at  the  Trouble  in  his  advanced  Age  to  attend  the  Council,  We 
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present  him  with  this  Bundle  of  Skins."  A  more  beautiful  tribute  to  a 
white  man  was  never  uttered  by  an  Indian.  (Minutes  of  the  entire 
Council  of  1742,  Col  Rec,  IV,  559-586,  with  list  of  Indian  chiefs  present. 
In  the  list  of  chiefs,  evidently  made  out  by  Weiser,  the  Oneida  are  called 
"Anayints,"  and  of  the  Conestoga  (the  Susquehannocks  or  Minquas) 
it  is  stated :  "These  that  Speak  the  Anayint  Language,"  which  would 
make  this  historic  tribe  related  more  directly  to  the  Oneida  than  to  the 
other  Iroquoian  tribes). 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

VIRGINIA  ASKS  THE  MEDIATION  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  WITH 
SIX  NATIONS— THE  GREAT  TREATY  AT  LANCASTER  IN 
i744_WAR  WITH  FRANCE 

Thomas  Penn  had  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1741  and 
was  therefore  not  present  at  the  Treaty  of  1742.  Matters  afifecting  the 
development  of  the  Province  west  of  the  Susquehanna  began  to  mature 
rapidly.  The  great  influx  of  German  and  Scotch-Irish  settlers  spread 
across  the  Susquehanna  into  the  Cumberland  Valley  and  over  the 
mountains  into  the  present  Fulton,  Huntingdon  and  Perry  counties — 
then  unpurchased  from  the  Indians.  As  has  been  noticed,  this  increasing 
tide  of  settlers  beyond  the  mountain  ridge,  which  was  the  boundary  of 
the  last  purchase,  caused  friction  with  the  Six  Nations,  as  well  as  with 
the  Delaware,  who  occupied  the  land  as  tenants. 

To  add  to  this  already  strained  relationship  with  the  Six  Nations, 
a  number  of  the  warriors  of  the  Iroquois  who  had  been  given  permits 
by  John  Hogg,  one  of  the  Magistrates  of  Lancaster  county,  were  killed 
in  a  skirmish  with  some  of  the  frontier  settlers  in  Virginia.  Thomas 
McKee,  an  Indian  trader,  appeared  before  Governor  Thomas  and,  under 
oath,  gave  an  account  of  this  incident  which  threatened  grave  conse- 
quences, especially  when  the  Governor  of  Virginia  was  seeking  to  bring 
about  peace  with  the  Six  Nations,  and  the  Governor  of  Maryland  was 
seeking  to  settle  the  land  disputes  with  the  same  Confederation.  The 
band  of  Iroquois  which  had  been  attacked  was  on  one  of  the  usual  war 
expeditions  against  the  Catawba.  They  had  come  down  the  Susque- 
hanna to  Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg)  in  their  canoes,  and  had  then 
travelled  overland  to  Virginia,  after  having  received  passes  to  travel 
through  the  "back  parts"  of  Pennsylvania. 

Governor  Thomas  at  once  realized  the  gravity  of  the  situation, 
which  would  lead  to  a  war  of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  Six  Nations 
against  the  white  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  sent  Conrad  Weiser  to 
Shamokin  to  explain  the  danger  of  an  Iroquois  war  against  Virginia, 
which  would  mean  the  passage  of  these  war  parties  through  the  in- 
habited parts  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  Iroquois  War  Trail  was  then 
directly  down  the  Cumberland  Valley  from  Harris'  Ferry.  The  Assem- 
bly, which  had  been  in  opposition  to  the  Governor  in  everything  else, 
agreed  with  him  in  sending  Weiser  to  Shamokin,  and  also  in  sending 
an  account  of  the  affair  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia.  They  also  offered 
to  "cheerfully  pay"  whatever  sums  of  money  necessary  for  "these  good 
purposes." 
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Weiser  went  to  Sunbury  where  he  held  a  Council  with  the  Indians. 
Shikellamy,  the  Iroquois  Deputy,  on  account  of  the  death  of  a  cousin 
in  this  affair  was  in  mourning-  and  could  not  act  in  an  official  capacity. 
A  young  warrior,  who  called  Shikellamy  his  "Grandfather,"  and  who 
had  been  present  at  the  skirmish,  gave  Weiser  a  full  account  of  the 
history  of  the  expedition  and  of  the  fight  in  which  the  white  settlers  were 
the  aggressors.  (Col.  Rec.  IV,  644-646). 

Weiser  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  made  his  report.  Before  his 
return  Governor  Thomas  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Gooch,  of 
Virginia,  in  which  he  offered  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  regarding  the  unfortunate  affair.  Weiser  was  then  sent 
back  to  Shamokin  to  inform  Shikellamy  of  this  desire  of  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  to  come  to  an  agreement.  Shikellamy  and  his  son,  who 
had  been  sent  to  Onondaga  to  offer  the  g^ood  graces  of  Governor  Thomas 
as  a  mediator,  had  just  returned,  bringing  with  them  the  acceptance  of 
the  Council  of  the  Six  Nations  of  this  offer,  and  also  stating  that  "We 
have  order'd  our  Warriours  with  the  strongest  Words  to  sit  down  and 
not  to  revenge  themselves."  They  also  offer  to  meet  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  at  a  Council  at  "Canataquamy  to-Morrow  Morning."  (Col. 
Rec,  IV,  648).  This  is  the  first  reference  which  the  author  has  found 
in  a  document  relating  to  Indian  affairs  of  this  name  which  was  cor- 
rupted to  Conedoguinet,  etc.  "to-Morrow  Morning"  signifies  "next 
Spring."  The  meeting  place  was  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conedoguinet 
(Conedogwinit),  opposite  Harrisburg.  When  the  time  of  the  treaty 
arrived  there  were  so  many  present  that  owing-  to  the  lack  of  accommoda- 
tions the  treaty  was  held  at  Lancaster,  Thus,  the  famous  Treaty  of 
1744,  at  which  history  was  made,  which  was  first  intended  to  be  held  at 
Harris'  Ferry  (Harrisburg),  was  held  at  Lancaster. 

Shikellamy  also  told  Weiser  that  the  Council  of  Onondaga  had  sent 
messengers  along  the  Susquehanna  river  to  all  of  the  Indians  telling  them 
to  stop  all  warriors  and  not  to  permit  them  to  go  to  fight  the  people  of 
Virginia. 

Weiser  returned  to  Philadelphia  where  he  reported  to  Governor 
Thomas,  who  received  a  letter  from  Governor  Gooch  asking  him  to  send 
Weiser  to  Onondaga  with  a  present  of  500  Pounds  Sterling,  in  goods, 
as  a  token  of  the  desire  of  Virginia  to  preserve  peace  and  friendship 
with  the  Six  Nations,  and  as  an  evidence  of  their  desire  for  a  conference 
the  next  spring  to  settle  all  land  disputes.  It  was  therefore  decided 
to  send  Conrad  Weiser  to  Onondaga  at  once.  He  was  given  a  letter  of 
instructions,  as  the  official  interpreter  of  Pennsylvania  with  the  Six 
Nations,  and  departed  for  the  far  distant  Capital  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. The  carefully  kept  Journal  of  this  mission  to  Onondaga  is  a  most 
valuable  document  in  every  respect  as  it  gives  a  full  account  of  many  of 
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the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Six  Nations  when  met  in  a  formal 
Council  for  the  consideration  of  an  important  matter  as  well  as  many- 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  Indian  situation  at  the  time. 

The  Six  Nations,  after  many  ceremonies,  accept  the  oiTer  of  Onas 
(the  Indian  name  of  William  Penn,  later  applied  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Province),  and  of  Assaryquoa  (the  name  of  the  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia) for  a  conference  at  "Canagueany"  (Conedoguinet)  the  next 
Spring.  The  Indian  method  of  fixing  the  time  of  their  departure  for 
this  Council  is  worthy  of  notice,  "We  will  set  out  from  our  several  towns 
after  eight  Moons  are  passed  by,  when  the  ninth  is  just  to  be  seen,  this 
present  Moon  which  is  almost  expired,  not  to  reckoned."  (Col.  Rec.  IV. 
667).  The  cause  of  the  Iroquois  war  with  the  Catawba  is  given  at  this 
Council,  when  Zillawollie,  the  Speaker,  said,  after  giving  Weiser  particu- 
lar notice  of  what  he  was  going  to  say,  "Brother  Onas,  Assaryquoa, 
and  the  Governor  of  Maryland  (an  Indian  name  for  the  Governor  of 
Maryland  was  not  given  until  the  Council  at  Lancaster  the  next  year, 
when  he  was  called  Tocarry-ho-gan,  'of  living  in  the  middle  place, 
betwixt  Assaraquoa  and  Onas')  ;  We  are  engaged  in  a  Warr  with  the 
Catabaws,  which  will  last  to  the  End  of  the  World,  for  they  molest  Us 
and  speak  Contemptuously  of  Us,  which  our  Warriours  will  not  bear, 
and  they  will  soon  go  to  War  against  them  again ;  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
Us  to  diswade  them  from  it."  He  then  went  on  to  say  that  the  warriors 
of  their  Nation  would  have  to  pass  over  the  "new  Road  on  the  outside 
of  your  Inhabitants,  tho'  they  had  seated  themselves  down  again  upon 
the  new  Road  and  shut  it  up,"  and  that  there  was  no  room  for  another 
new  road,  because  of  the  "Terrible  Mountains  full  of  Stones  and  no 
game  there,  so  that  the  Road  cannot  be  removed."  (This  "new  road" 
was  the  "Warriors  Path"  along  the  Warriors  Mountain  which  crossed 
the  Potomac  at  Old  Town,  Maryland).  (Weiser's  Journal  for  this  second 
visit  to  Onondaga  is  found  in  full  in  Colonial  Records,  IV,  660-669). 

On  the  15th  of  May  Governor  Thomas  communicated  to  the  Assembly 
the  information  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  the  Lords'  Justices 
directing  him  to  "put  the  Colony  under  my  Command  into  the  best  pos- 
ture of  Defence  possible,"  and  a  later  letter  directing  him  to  put  the 
forces  in  the  Province  in  a  condition  not  only  to  repel,  but,  if  necessary 
to  attack  any  French  forces  sent  against  the  Province.  And  he  adds, 
"Is  it  not  more  Probable  that  War  will  soon  be  denounced  against  that 
perfidious  nation,"  and  then  again  urges  that  the  Province  be  put  into 
a  condition  of  defence.  The  Assembly  replies  to  this,  as  they  had  replied 
to  all  former  messages  relating  to  the  subject,  saying  that  they  had 
fully  expressed  their  sentiments  and  "think  it  unnecessary  to  add  any 
thing  further  on  the  same  Occasion." 

But,  regardless  of  the  sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  Assembly  as 
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to  the  interposition  of  Providence  in  the  matter,  events  were  developing 
which  would,  before  they  had  reached  their  ending,  involve  the  British 
Empire,  including  the  Province,  in  a  struggle  which  should  decide 
whether  the  continent  should  be  dominated  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the 
Latin  races.  The  Province  of  Pennsylvania  was  to  be  one  of  the  great 
battlefields  in  the  final  struggle  of  this  conflict  which  was  destined  to  ulti- 
mately bring  upon  the  stage  of  human  history  a  new  Nation,  in  the  birth 
of  which  not  only  Pennsylvania  but  also  the  other  English  colonies  in 
America  should  be  lost  by  the  British  Crown. 

Pennsylvania  was  getting  out  of  its  Quaker  swaddling  clothes,  but 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  did  not  realize  that  the  baby  born  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  was  getting  too  big  to  be  kept  at  peace  in  a 
cradle  by  the  singing  of  sweet  lullabys.  The  men  and  women  who  were 
building  their  cabins  along  the  foothills  of  the  mountains  and  threading 
the  Indian  trails  to  the  lands  beyond  were  of  a  different  type  than  were 
the  people  who  had  peacefully  settled  down  in  blissful  repose  to  quiet 
lives  along  the  Delaware.  They  were  deeply  religious,  but  the  crack 
of  the  rifle  was  sweet  music  in  their  ears.  They  had  been  trained  to 
hardship  and  to  fight  for  their  rights,  not  with  words  but  with  swords 
and  guns.  So  that  the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  their  following  in 
the  Eastern  part  of  the  Province  were  getting  out  of  touch  with  the 
German  and  the  Scotch-Irish  settlers  who  had  gone  westward,  just  as 
they  had  gotten  out  of  touch  with  the  Delaware  and  Shawnee  who  had 
gone  to  the  Ohio. 

In  1744  the  Province  had  commenced  to  drift  away  from  the  domi- 
nance of  the  Quaker  party.  Such  men  as  James  Logan  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  saw  the  utter  futility  of  expecting  to  meet  a  hostile  world  with 
nothing  stronger  than  religious  beliefs. 

On  June  11  Governor  Thomas  read  before  the  Council  the  letter  of 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  French  King  had 
declared  war  against  the  King  of  England  which  was  followed  on  March 
29  by  a  Great  Council  at  St.  James  at  which  the  King  had  approved  a 
Declaration  of  War,  a  copy  of  which  was  enclosed  for  publication.  (Col. 
Rec,  IV,  690-692).  In  accordance  with  letter  and  the  enclosed  declara- 
tion of  war  against  France,  Governor  Thomas  issued  a  proclamation  on 
June  II,  1744,  in  which  he  calls  upon  all  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms 
"forthwith  to  provide  themselves  a  Good  Firelock,  Bayonet  and  Cartouch 
Box  and  with  a  Sufficient  Quantity  of  Powder  and  Ball,  that  they  may 
be  prepared  not  only  to  defend  this  His  Majesty's  Province  and  their  own 
Persons,  Families,  and  Estates,  but  annoy  the  Enemy  in  case  it  shall  be 
thought  proper  to  attack  them  etc.  The  Governor  was  most  cheerfully 
assisted  in  the  effort  to  arouse  the  Province  by  Benjamin  Franklin  who 
issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Plain  Truth,"  in  which  he  showed  the  help- 
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less  condition  of  the  Province,  and  the  deed  of  united  action  for  its 
defence. 

Following  close  upon  the  exciting  days  following  this  declaration 
of  war  came  the  important  Council  at  Lancaster  which  had  a  vital 
bearing  on  the  relation  of  the  Six  Nations  to  the  British  interest.  This 
Council,  which  was  io  have  been  held  at  Harris'  Ferry,  or  "Conedog- 
wainet"  (as  the  name  is  given  in  this  record),  was  transferred  to  Lan- 
caster by  agreement  of  the  Indians  and  the  Provincial  authorities. 

In  many  respects  this  was  the  most  important  Indian  Council  ever 
held  in  the  Province  up  to  this  time.  War  with  France  Avas  an  actual 
fact.  It  had  been  a  threatened  possibility  at  previous  Councils.  Now 
it  was  a  real  condition.  What  would  be  the  attitude  of  the  Six  Nations 
in  this  conflict?  The  Governors  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  as  well  as 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  knew  that  a  critical  period  in  Indian  affairs 
had  been  reached.  There  were  the  troublesome  questions  of  land  not 
paid  for  and  of  the  killing  of  the  Iroquois  in  Virginia  which  had  been 
the  cause  of  Conrad  Weiser's  trips  to  Onondaga  and  which  was  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  Council  which  had  been  called  after  all  of 
the  parties  concerned  had  been  consulted. 

Lancaster  at  this  time  was  a  small  town  about  sixteen  years  old. 
It  contained  a  few  brick  and  stone  buildings  but  the  majority  were  of 
wood.  The  Council  was  held  in  the  Court  House  which  was  a  two 
story  brick  building  which  had  been  erected  in  1739.  Into  this  quiet 
town  during  the  last  week  in  June,  when  Lancaster  County  was  clad  in 
its  most  beautiful  garments  of  early  summer,  came  one  of  the  most 
notable  gatherings  of  men  which  ever  assembled  in  that  historic  town. 
The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  George  Thomas,  with  a  large  retinue 
of  prominent  men  from  Philadelphia;  the  Commissioners  from  Virginia, 
Hon.  Thomas  Lee  and  Colonel  William  Beverly;  the  Commissioners 
from  Maryland,  Hon.  Edmund  Jennings  and  Philip  Thomas ;  Colonel 
Robert  King  and  Colonel  Thomas  Calvil,  Conrad  Weiser,  Canassatego 
and  a  company  of  Onondaga,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  Tuscarora  and 
Shawnee  Chiefs,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  made  up  the 
party  which  gathered  in  the  town  of  Lancaster  on  June  2-2,  1744.  At 
this  treaty,  as  at  the  previous  one  in  Philadelphia  two  years  before, 
Canassatego  was  the  dominant  Speaker  for  the  Six  Nations.  Besides 
the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations  represented,  there  were  Chiefs  of  the 
Conestoga,  the  Saponi  and  the  Nanticoke  present.  The  Delaware  had 
been  forbidden  to  attend  by  order  of  the  Six  Nations. 

The  meeting  commenced  on  Friday  with  a  social  gathering,  at  which 
the  health  of  everybody  was  drank  in  wine  and  punch,  followed  by 
more  wine,  punch,  pipes  and  tobacco.  For  various  reasons,  for  rest 
chiefly,  the  Council  was  appointed  to  meet  on  the  following  Monday. 
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When  that  day  came  the  Governor  delivered  an  address  in  which  he 
stated  the  reasons  for  the  calling  of  the  Council  (the  Maryland  land 
matters  and  the  skirmish  in  Virginia),  and  of  the  necessity  of  all  of 
His  Majesty's  colonies  making  peace  w^ith  the  Six  Nations.  After  Gover- 
nor Thomas  had  finished  his  address,  Canassatego  repeated  it  to  Conrad 
Weiser  to  make  sure  that  he  had  heard  it  rightly  (a  good  custom  of  the 
Indians).  In  the  afternoon  Canassatego  answered  the  address  of  the 
Governor  in  which  he  said  that  they  would  first  adjust  all  dififerences 
with  the  Governors  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and  then  confirm  the 
friendship. 

The  Commissioners  of  Maryland  then,  speaking  for  the  Governor, 
said  that  the  claim  of  the  Six  Nations  for  any  lands  in  the  Province 
of  Maryland  had  first  been  presented  to  him  seven  years  before  and 
that  after  consultation  with  the  old  and  wise  people  they  had  decided 
to  invite  the  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations  to  this  Council  to  learn  what 
right  they  may  have  to  any  of  the  lands  in  Maryland.  They  then  went 
into  the  history  of  the  free  and  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Province 
for  above  one  hundred  years ;  of  the  purchase  of  the  lands  from  the 
Susquehanna  Indians  ninety  years  before,  etc.  And  then  closed  saying 
that  although  they  had  no  knowledge  of  any  just  claims  to  any  of  the 
lands  in  the  Province,  they  had  brought  a  present  of  goods  to  show 
their  friendship  and  that  as  soon  as  they  had  received  an  answer  these 
goods  would  be  delivered. 

The  next  day  Canassatego  replied  to  this  address  in  which  he  went 
into  all  of  the  particulars  relating  to  the  various  matters  which  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  Maryland  commissioners  and  giving  a  history 
of  the  dealings  of  the  Six  Nations  with  the  Dutch  and  English.  He 
then  took  up  the  matter  of  the  first  attempts  of  Onas  (William  Penn)  to 
buy  the  Susquehanna  lands  at  Albany  "a  great  while  ago"  and  of  how 
the  Governor  of  New  York  had  advised  them  not  to  sell  these  lands  to 
him,  but  to  put  them  into  his  hands  for  safe  keeping.  "Accordingly  we 
Trusted  him,  and  put  our  Land  into  his  Hands,  and  Charged  him  to 
keep  it  safe  for  Our  Use ;  but  some  time  after  he  went  away  to  England 
and  carryed  Our  Land  with  him  and  there  Sold  it  to  Our  Brother  Onas 
(William  Penn)  for  a  Large  Sum  of  money ;  and  when,  at  the  Instance 
of  Our  Brother  Onas,  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  Lands,  He  told 
us  that  we  had  sold  the  Sasquehannah  Lands  already  to  the  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  that  he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England,  'tho 
when  he  came  to  Understand  how  the  Governor  of  New  York  had 
deceived  Us,  he  very  generously  paid  Us  for  our  Lands  over  again." 
(Penn  purchased  these  lands  from  Governor  Dongan  in  1696,  and  the 
Susquehannocks  (Conestoga)  confirmed  it  in  1700  and  again  in  1718. 
The  Susquehanna  lands  were  paid  for  by  Penn  several  times  over). 

Pa. — 24 
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Canassatego  then  took  up  the  matter  of  the  purchase  of  the  Susque- 
hanna lands  mentioned  in  the  Deed  which  the  Commissioners  had  on 
the  table  and  said  that  this  Deed  was  valid  as  the  Susquehanna  Indians 
then  had  a  right  to  sell  them  but  since  that  time  they  had  conquered 
the  Susquehannocks  and  that  the  lands  for  which  the  Six  Nations  now 
demanded  satisfaction  were  not  the  lands  mentioned  in  those  deeds, 
but  the  "Cohongoroutas  Lands"  (Potomac  lands),  which  had  never 
been  sold  and  still  remained  to  be  disposed  of. 

While  the  Maryland  commissioners  were  considering  a  reply  to 
this  address  the  Virginia  Commissioners,  speaking  for  their  Governor, 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  various  Indian  afifairs  of  that  Colony,  and 
closed  with  the  statement,  "Tell  us  what  Nations  of  Indians  you  Con- 
quered any  Lands  from  in  Virginia,  how  long  it  is  Since  and  what 
Possessions  you  have  had ;  and  if  it  does  appear  there  is  any  Land  on 
the  Borders  of  Virginia  that  the  Six  Nations  have  a  Right  to,  we  are 
willing  to  make  you  satisfaction,"  and  then  added  that  they  have  a  chest 
of  goods  "and  the  Key  is  in  Our  Pockets," 

Tachanootia,  whom  Marche  says,  "is  the  greatest  Chief  and  the 
greatest  warrior  the  Five  Nations  ever  had,  because  either  his  father  or 
mother  was  a  negro,"  replied  to  the  Virginia  Commissioners.  According 
to  Marshe,  who  was  the  secretary  of  the  Maryland  Commissioners, 
Canassatego  and  Tachanootia  were  both  about  sixty  years  of  age  "but 
nimble  and  lusty,  leading  in  everything."  The  latter  said,  after  review- 
ing what  the  Commissioners  had  asked  as  to  their  claims,  "Now  we 
Answer,  We  have  the  Right  of  Conquest — a  Right  too  dearly  Purchas'd 
and  which  cost  us  too  much  Blood  to  give  up  without  any  Reason  at  all, 
as  you  say  We  have  done  at  Albany.  .  .  .  All  the  World  Knows  we 
conquered  the  Several  Nations  living  on  Sasquehanna,  Cohongoronta 
(Potomac),  and  on  the  Back  of  the  Great  Mountains  in  Virginia.  The 
Conoy-uch-such-roona  (Conoy),  Coch-nan-was-roonan  (Caughnawaga), 
Tokoa-irough-roonan  (Tutelo),  and  Connutskirr-ough-roonaw  (?), 
feel  the  effects  of  Our  Conquests,  being  now  a  Part  of  Our  Nations, 
and  their  Lands  at  our  Disposal."  .  .  .  We  will  allow  they  have  con- 
quered the  Sachdagughroonan  (Powhatan)  and  Drove  back  the  Tuscar- 
roraws  (Tuscarora),  and  that  they  (the  English)  have  on  that  Account 
a  Right  to  some  Part  of  Virginia,  but  as  to  what  lies  beyond  the  Moun- 
tains we  conquered  the  Nations  residing  there,  and  that  Land,  if  ever  the 
Virginians  get  a  good  Right  to  it,  it  must  be  by  Us."  (Col.  Rec,  IV. 
712).  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  agreement  made  concerning  the 
warriors  trail,  or  "Our  Road,"  which  had  been  gradually  moved  west- 
ward in  order  to  avoid  the  white  settlements,  and  which,  at  the  request 
of  Onas  "brought  it  to  the  Foot  of  the  Great  Mountain  where  it  now  is, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  remove  it  any  further  to  the  West,  those  Parts 
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of  the  Country  being  absolutely  impassable  by  either  Man  or  Beast." 
(op.  cit.  713).  This  was  the  Warriors  Path,  running  from  the  Big 
Island  (at  Lock  Haven),  down  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  to  Huntington, 
and  then  along  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Great  Warrior  Mountain,  crossing 
the  Potomac  at  Oldtown,  Maryland. 

Tachanoontia  said  that  the  "Affair  of  the  Road  must  be  looked  upon 
as  a  Preliminary  to  be  Settled  before  the  Grant  of  Lands,  and  that  either 
the  Virginia  People  must  be  obliged  to  Remove  more  Easterly,  or  if 
they  are  Permitted  to  say  that  our  Warriors  Marching  that  way  to  the 
Southward  shall  go  sharers  with  them  in  what  they  Plant."  To  the 
Six  Nations  at  this  time  this  War  Trail  to  the  Catawba  country  was 
looked  upon  as  being  of  the  utmost  importance.  They  seemed  to  think 
that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  their  existence  as  a  Confederation  was 
to  blot  out  the  Catawba — everything  else  had  to  give  place  to  this.  They 
had  been  insulted  by  being  called  "women"  and,  until  the  last  Catawba 
was  exterminated,  the  war  sumply  had  to  go  on,  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. 

Gachradodow,  in  replying  to  the  Commissioners  of  Virginia  said,  in 
answer  to  what  these  had  said  concerning  the  Six  Nations  not  living 
up  to  their  agreement  of  making  peace  with  the  Southern  Indians,  that 
they  had  agreed  to  peace  and  had  appointed  a  meeting  at  Albany,  to 
which  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba  were  invited  to  come  in  order  to  con- 
firm the  peace.  The  Cherokee  came  and  confirmed  the  peace,  "The 
Catawbas  refused  to  come,  and  sent  us  word  that  we  were  but  Women ; 
.  .  .  that  they  could  make  Women  of  Us,  and  would  be  always  at 
War  with  us.  They  are  a  deceitful  People  .  .  .  We  have  confirm'd 
the  Peace  with  the  Cherikees,  but  not  with  the  Catawbas.  They  have 
been  Treacherous,  and  know  it,  so  that  the  War  must  continue  till  one  of 
Us  is  destroyed.  This  we  think  Proper  to  tell  you,  that  you  may  not  be 
Troubled  at  what  we  do  to  the  Catawbas."  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  721). 

Of  this  Speaker,  whom  Marshe  calls  "Grachadodow,"  this  writer 
says  in  his  Journal,  "He  was  a  straight  limbed  and  graceful  person ;  but 
not  so  fat  as  Canassatego.  His  action  when  he  spoke  was  certainly  the 
most  gracious  as  well  as  bold  that  any  person  ever  saw,  without  the 
buffoonery  of  the  French  or  over-solemn  deportment  of  the  Spaniards. 
When  he  made  the  complimentary  speech  on  the  occasion  of  giving 
Lord  Baltimore  the  name  Tocarryhogan  he  was  complimented  by  the 
Governor  who  said  he  would  have  made  a  good  figure  in  the  forum  of 
old  Rome.  And  Commissioner  Jennings  declared  that  he  had  never 
seen  so  graceful  an  action  in  any  of  the  most  celebrated  orators  he  had 
ever  heard  "speak."  This  Cayuga  Chief  delivered  his  address,  which 
was  deemed  a  matter  of  importance,  after  the  Six  Nations  had  drawn 
lots  for  the  honor,  which  fell  to  the  Cayuga,  who  chose  Gachradodow. 
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On  June  30,  after  a  big  dinner  at  which  plenty  of  wine  was  used,  the 
Maryland  Commissioners  presented  the  Deed  of  release  for  all  of  the 
lands  in  dispute.  Marshe  says  "We  were  oblig-ed  to  put  about  the  glasses 
pretty  briskly,  and  then  Mr.  Weiser  interpreted  the  contents  of  it  (the 
deed)  to  the  sachems."  The  majority  of  them  were  ready  to  sign, 
among  these  Canassatego  and  thirteen  others,  but  Shikellamy  refused  to 
do  so.  Weiser  promised  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Chiefs  who  had 
not  signed  the  release,  and  have  them  do  so  on  Monday.  The  stand 
which  Shikellamy  had  taken  was  a  surprise  to  the  Maryland  Commis- 
sioners, who  accounted  for  it  by  blaming  the  "sinister  and  underhanded 
means  made  use  of  by  Pennsylvania"  as  the  cause.  This  was  not  correct 
as  Weiser  signed  the  release.  Shikellamy  did  not  wish  to  give  to  Mary- 
land any  just  claim  for  the  land  in  dispute  along  the  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  by  giving  an  Indian  title  to  this  land  to  Maryland.  The 
release,  however,  which  was  signed  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
recognized  the  undetermined  boundary  between  the  two  Provinces, 
and  did  not  in  any  way  fix  the  boundary  as  Marshe  and  the  Maryland 
Commissioners  supposed. 

The  Commissioners  of  Virginia  agreed  to  the  request  which  had 
been  made  concerning  the  "Road"  through  that  Province,  and  said  that 
the  People  of  Virginia  would  perform  their  part  if  the  Six  Nations 
would  perform  theirs.  Afterwards  the  speaker  of  the  Six  Nations,  Can- 
assatego, said  to  Assaraquoa  (Virginia)  that  their  warriors  would  keep 
to  the  "Road"  agreed  upon  (Warriors  Path),  but  that  on  the  other  side 
of  Virginia  there  lived  the  Tuscarora  "who  are  our  friends,"  and  that  in 
communicating  with  them  it  would  be  more  convenient  for  their  mes- 
sengers to  take  the  "old  Road"  (this  was  the  "road"  through  what  is  still 
known  as  "Path  Valley,"  or  the  Tuscarora  Valley). 

The  various  "presents"  were  made  by  the  Commissioners  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  for  the  land  releases  and  to  keep  the  "Chain  of  Friend- 
ship" bright.  In  addition,  the  Commissioners  of  Virginia  gave  Canas- 
satego a  "Scarlet  Camblet  Coat,"  and  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland 
gave  Gachradodow  a  "Broad  Gold-laced  Hat."  But  Shikellamy,  "the 
noblest  Roman  of  them  all,"  received  no  special  gift  because  he  had 
refused  to  sign  the  Deed  of  release  of  the  lands  in  Maryland,  not  that 
he  loved  Maryland  less  but  that  he  loved  Pennsylvania  more,  and  would 
not  give  the  shadow  of  an  excuse  to  that  Province  for  any  lands  which 
might  belong  to  his  beloved  Onas.  This  wise  and  always  faithful  friend 
of  Pennsylvania  has  never  been  given  the  credit  or  the  honor  which  he 
well  deserves.  He  was  one  of  the  only  chiefs  at  Lancaster,  as  well  as 
at  every  other  Council  and  Treaty,  whose  clear  vision  was  never  dimmed 
or  whose  head  was  never  befuddled  by  rum,  and  who  never  was  bought 
by  either  threats  or  presents. 
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Thus  ended  the  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744  at  which  there  was  more 
political  "log  rolling"  than  had  ever  been  done  at  any  Council  with  the 
Indians  in  the  State.  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were  all 
playing  their  own  games  as  well  as  the  greater  game,  in  which  they 
were  united,  against  France.  The  Six  Nations  were  also  playing  a  game 
in  which  they  were  the  real  winners  of  having  their  claims  to  the  lands 
of  their  conquered  Indian  foes  recognized  by  all  three  of  the  Colonies 
represented.  They  also  realized  the  importance  of  their  position  as 
neutrals  between  two  warring  nations  of  France  and  Great  Britain.  It 
was  a  position  of  power  and  it  was  a  position  of  profit  as  well.  Onas, 
Assaraquoa,  Tocarry-ho-gan,  had  bought  their  lands  and  their  friendship 
now  the  question  was,  what  will  Onontio  (Canada)  do?  When  they 
reached  their  homes  in  the  far  distant  lakes  of  the  Long  House,  an 
invitation  was  awaiting  them  to  visit  Onontio.  What  harm  could  it  do? 
They  were  neutral,  and  French  presents  were  just  as  good  and  as  useful 
as  English  ones.  No  doubt  the  Commissioners  of  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia laughed  as  they  went  away  from  Lancaster — they  had  won  their 
points.  The  Iroquois  Chiefs  also  laughed  as  they  took  up  the  trail  to 
the  north — they  too  had  won  their  points.  (For  an  intimate  sketch  of 
this  Treaty  consult  Witham  Marshe's  Journal,  1884;  for  all  of  the  official 
minutes  of  it,  Col.  Rec,  Pa.  IV.  698-737;  List  of  Chiefs  present,  Archives 
of  Pa.,  I.  656-657.    See  also  Chapter  III  Book  IV  of  this  history). 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  TREATY  AT  ALBANY  IN  1745— THE  ENDING  OF  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  GOVERNOR  THOMAS,  WHO  RE- 
TURNS TO  ENGLAND. 

After  his  return  from  the  treaty  at  Lancaster,  Governor  Thomas 
took  up  with  the  Assembly  the  matters  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
province  and  the  fitting  out  of  privateers,  in  accordance  with  the  King's 
orders.  In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  he  again  recommends  the 
passage  of  a  bill  for  these  purposes ;  he  also  reports  what  was  done  at 
the  treaty  at  Lancaster.  In  its  reply  to  this  message,  the  Assembly  says 
that  the  parts  of  the  Governor's  message  relating  to  the  defence  of  the 
province  have  "been  so  often  expressed,  and  are  so  well  understood  by 
the  Governor,  that  we  think  that  any  further  explanation  at  this  time 
can  be  of  no  use,"  and  at  the  same  time  express  satisfaction  because  of 
the  success  of  the  Governor's  efforts  with  the  Six  Nations  in  bringing 
about  a  renewal  of  their  friendship.  For  this  work  they  give  him  their 
hearty  thanks  for  his  management  of  the  treaty. 

Indian  affairs  again  took  up  the  thought  of  Governor  Thomas,  who 
was  asked  to  seek  peace  between  the  Catawba  and  the  Six  Nations.  In 
order  to  accomplish  this,  he  again  sought  the  assistance  of  Conrad 
Weiser,  who  promised  to  go  to  Onondaga  later  in  the  spring.  At  the 
same  time  he  received  information  that  Peter  Chartier  had  gone  over  to 
the  French  interest,  taking  a  large  body  of  the  Shawnee  with  him.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Chartier  removed  from  the  upper  Ohio  (Chartier's 
Old  Town  and  Logstown)  to  the  Lower  Shawnee  Town,  near  Shawnee- 
town,  Illinois,  where  he  was  in  direct  touch  with  the  French  on  the 
Mississippi.  Both  of  these  matters  were  of  importance,  especially  the 
migration  of  the  Shawnee  so  far  away  from  the  English  influence. 

Weiser  left  on  the  mission  to  Onondaga  accompanied  by  Shilkellamy, 
his  son,  and  Andrew  Montour,  on  May  19,  1745.  This  is  the  first  ap- 
pearance, in  an  oi^cial  capacity  of  this  son  of  Madame  Montour,  who 
became  such  a  prominent  messenger  and  interpreter  for  the  province  in 
later  years. 

When  Weiser  reached  Onondaga,  he  read  the  letter  of  the  Catawba 
"King"  (Archives,  I,  664),  asking  that  peace  be  concluded  between  the 
Catawba  and  the  Six  Nations.  He  then  explained  to  the  council 
the  trouble  which  had  been  made  by  Peter  Chartier  among  the 
Shawnee.  After  these  matters  had  been  carefully  considered  by 
the  council,  Tecanuntie  (called  the  "Black  Prince")  replied,  say- 
ing    that     Williamsburg,     where     it     had     been     proposed     to     hold 
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the  council  with  the  Catawba,  was  too  far  away  and  that 
they  had  no  council  fire  there,  but  that  they  would  meet  in  Phila- 
delphia the  next  summer  (1746),  as  they  could  not  go  any  sooner.  As 
to  the  actions  of  Chartier  and  the  Shawnee,  they  looked  upon  this  as 
a  cause  for  war,  and  wondered  why  Onas  did  not  declare  war  against 
them,  as  the  Six  Nations  would  do,  as  they  looked  upon  what  had  been 
done  as  a  breach  of  the  peace.     (Col.  Rec,  IV,  778-782). 

At  about  this  time  Scarouady  was  appointed  as  the  Iroquois  deputy 
on  the  Ohio,  having  special  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  Shawnee. 
He  later  occupied  an  important  place  in  the  events  on  the  Ohio,  as  the 
friend  and  guide  of  Washington  in  1753.  In  the  records  of  this  period  he 
is  usually  spoken  of  as  the  "Half  King." 

While  Weiser  was  at  Onondaga,  he  heard  that  many  of  the  Six  Nation 
chiefs  had  already  gone  to  Oswego  for  a  conference  with  the  French, 
and  that  many  of  the  chiefs  from  Onondaga  were  going  to  the  same 
place  as  soon  as  his  own  conference  with  them  had  ended.  When 
Weiser  charged  the  chiefs  with  breaking  faith  with  the  English  in 
these  transactions  with  the  French,  they  replied  that  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing,  as  they  had  always  had  correspondence  both  with  the 
French  and  the  English. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1745  Governor  Thomas  was  in- 
formed by  Governor  Clinton,  of  New  York,  of  the  efforts  which  the 
French  had  been  making  to  gain  the  friendship  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
especially  of  a  treaty  which  had  been  held  at  Montreal,  at  which  large 
presents  of  goods  were  given  to  the  chiefs,  and  of  the  necessity  of 
having  a  council  at  Albany  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  the  friendship  of 
the  Six  Nations,  and  inviting  Pennsylvania  to  send  commissioners  to  this 
treaty.  After  receiving  this  information.  Governor  Thomas  issued  writs 
calling  the  Assembly  of  the  province  together  on  the  4th  of  September. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  day  fixed,  and  on  the  5th  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Governor  relating  to  the  treaty  at  Albany,  and  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  for  men,  arms  and  ammunition 
for  the  defence  of  Louisburg  against  any  of  the  attempts  of  the  French 
to  retake  it.  The  Assembly  were  heartily  in  favor  of  doing  anything 
to  hold  the  Six  Nations  in  friendship  with  the  English,  and  urged  the 
Governor  himself,  if  his  health  permitted  to  go  to  the  treaty  at  Albany. 
As  to  the  application  of  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  they  replied 
that  the  sum  which  they  had  contributed  for  this  purpose  was  sufficient 
(they  had  given  4,000  pounds). 

The  Governor  then  issued  a  commission,  in  the  name  of  the  King, 
to  Thomas  Laurence,  John  Kinsey  and  Isaac  Norris,  to  attend  the  pro- 
posed treaty  in  order  to  "renew,  ratify  and  confirm  the  League  of 
Amity"  existing  between  the  Six  Nations  and  the  province,  and  with 
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this  commission  he  gave  a  letter  of  instructions,  signed  September  25, 

1745- 

In   this    letter   of   instructions,    the    commissioners    are   authorized, 

among  other  things,  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  goods  plundered  from 

the  traders  by  Peter  Chartier  and  the  Shawnee  "on  the  Lands  of  the  Six 

Nations,  as  they  call  them,  at  Ohio.   .    .    .   But,  you  are  at  the  same  time 

to  be  very  careful  not  to  do  or  say  anything  that  may  impeache  the 

Title  of  the  Honble  Proprietors  of  this  Province  to  the  Lands  upon  Ohio 

by  virtue  of  the  Royal  Grant  to  them  made."     (Col.  Rec,   IV,  776). 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  references  in  the  official  records  of  the  Iroquois 

claim,  and  of  Pennsylvania's  claim  by  right  of  Penn's  Charter  to  the 

lands  on  the  Ohio,  v^rhich  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  dispute  between 

Great  Britain  and  France,  and  then  between  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 

(See  Book  Four  Chapters  V,  XXXII). 

Another  matter  which  the  commissioners  to  Albany  were  to  bring  up 
was  that  relating  to  the  march  of  the  Oneida  warriors  against  the  Ca- 
tawba, after  having  promised  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to  tell  the  Six 
Nations  that  Governor  Thomas  had  informed  the  Governor  of  Virginia 
of  this  war  expedition,  in  order  that  he  might  give  notice  to  the  Catawba, 
and  thus  "prevent  their  being  surprised  &  treacherously  destroy'd  by 
the  said  Party." 

The  closing  article  in  this  letter  of  instruction  is  the  only  one  to 
which  the  Assembly  did  not  give  its  approval,  and  that  was  that  Pennsyl- 
vania join  with  New  York  in  urging  the  Six  Nations  to  declare  war 
against  the  French,  and  promising  them  the  aid  of  men,  arms  and 
ammunition.     (Col.  Rec,  IV,  'J'J'2.-']'j']'). 

The  treaty  at  Albany  was  held  in  October,  1745.  There  were  present 
the  Governor  of  New  York,  the  commissioners  of  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts and  Pennsylvania  and  about  four  hundred  and  sixty  Indians  of 
the  Five  Nations.  Conrad  Weiser  accompanied  the  commissioners  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  arrived  at  Albany  on  October  3.  None  of  the  Seneca 
were  present,  on  account  of  a  "great  Sickness  and  Mortality"  among 
them.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  reason  given.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Seneca,  being  nearer  the  French  influence,  were  not  anxious  to  be 
present. 

The  first  matter  to  be  decided  by  the  commissioners  from  the  various 
colonies  was  whether  they  should  treat  as  a  unit  with  the  Indians,  or  as 
separate  organizations,  representing  the  particular  governments  and 
the  particular  policies  advocated.  Pennsylvania  alone  was  in  favor  of 
the  latter  plan  for  various  reasons,  chiefly  because  the  province  was 
opposed  to  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Six  Nations  against  the  French, 
as  this  would  bring  on  a  general  Indian  war,  which  would  be  most  dis- 
astrous to  the  colonies  having  a  long  frontier,  such  as  had  Pennsylvania, 
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and  also  because  in  case  of  an  Indian  war,  as  in  the  "last  war,  when  the 
Indians  of  opposite  Parties  passed  each  other  without  Fighting-  and 
only  scalped  the  white  People." 

It  was  finall}^  agreed  that  all  of  the  colonies  represented  should  act 
jointly,  Pennsylvania  excepted.  The  "speech"  of  the  joint  commission 
of  New  York,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  was  read  to  the  Indians 
on  October  10.  All  of  the  items  in  this  speech  apply  to  events  which 
took  place  outside  of  Pennsylvania,  and  which  had  simply  a  general 
bearing  upon  the  affairs  in  which  this  province  was  most  vitally 
interested. 

After  the  joint  council  had  ended,  the  Pennsylvania  commissioners  on 
the  14th  of  October  held  their  council  with  the  Indians,  at  which  there 
was  considered  the  attack  of  the  Shawnee,  under  Peter  Chartier,  upon 
the  English  traders,  and  the  promise  of  peace  with  the  Catawba.  The 
various  treaties  of  1736  and  1744,  at  which  the  Six  Nations  had  made 
promises  of  peace  and  friendship  with  the  province  and  to  let  the  author- 
ities know  of  any  special  matters  of  interest  taking  place  were  all  touched 
upon. 

Canassatego,  the  speaker  at  the  previous  councils  at  Philadelphia  and 
Lancaster,  replied  in  a  lengthy  "speech"  in  which  he  gave  a  history  of  all 
that  happened  at  the  meeting  at  Montreal  with  the  French,  "On  which 
occasion  we  told  them  that  formerly  we  had  inconsiderately  engaged 
in  Wars,  but  that  we  looked  upon  this  War  as  a  War  between  the 
English  and  the  French  only,  and  did  not  intend  to  engage  on  either 
side ;  for  that  the  French  and  the  English  made  War  and  made  Peace 
at  Pleasure,  but  when  the  Indians  once  engaged  in  Wars  they  knew  not 
when  it  would  end."  While  this  council  was  in  progress  the  news 
reached  Montreal  of  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton  by  the  English,  upon 
which  the  Governor  of  Canada  delivered  a  speech  to  the  Indians,  and 
called  upon  them  to  assist  him  in  defending  Quebec,  and  offering  to  fur- 
nish them  with  arms,  ammunition  and  even  paint  to  paint  themselves 
for  war.  He  then  delivered  a  belt  to  the  interpreter,  who  threw  it  down 
at  the  feet  of  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  "inconsiderately  took  it  up 
and  danced  the  War  Dance."  After  this  some  of  the  "Praying  Indians" 
(Indians  of  various  tribes  who  had  become  converts  through  the  Jesuit 
and  other  missionary  workers),  went  with  the  Governor  to  Quebec, 
where  no  attention  was  paid  to  them,  and  they  then  went  away. 

Canassatego  then  said  that  at  the  treaty  at  Lancaster  they  had  been 
requested  to  remain  neutral,  "and  we  wish  that  the  English  of  all  the 
Provinces  would  agree  that  we  remain  so,  unless  the  French  should 
Come  through  our  Settlements  to  hurt  our  Brethren  the  English,  which 
we  would  not  permit." 

The  perfectly  clear  and  frank  statement  of  Canassatego  concerning 
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the  treaty  at  Montreal  made  the  commissioners  feel  that  they  had 
better  not  press  the  matter  concerning  the  Catawba  war  and  the  Shaw- 
nee. The  Six  Nations  were  sincerely  anxious  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
war  between  France  and  Great  Britain.  Pennsylvania  was  anxious  for 
them  to  do  so.  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  were  anxious  for  a 
declaration  of  war  against  France,  which  the  Six  Nations  did  not  wish 
to  make,  unless  the  French  made  an  attempt  to  strike  the  English 
through  the  territory  of  the  Six  Nations.  This  the  Iroquois  did  when 
the  French  army  attempted  to  pass  through  the  territory  of  the  Six 
Nations  to  the  Ohio  in  1753,  when  the  "Half  King"  (Tanachharison) 
delivered  his  ultimatum  to  the  French  commander  at  Fort  LeBoeuf. 

As  to  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  going  against  the  Catawba, 
Canassatego  said  that  they  could  not  restrain  these  young  warriors  from 
doing  what  they  did  until  peace  was  declared. 

The  commissioners  from  Pennsylvania  concluded  the  treaty  by  giv- 
ing presents  to  the  Indians,  returning  to  New  York  and  reaching  Phila- 
delphia on  October  22.     (Treaty  at  Albany,  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  V,  7-26). 

So  far  as  Pennsylvania  was  concerned  the  results  of  this  conference 
were  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  development  of  the  Indian  trade  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  province  at  this  time  reached  out  to  the  Wabash  and  to 
trails  leading  to  the  French  villages  on  the  Mississippi.  No  other  of 
the  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  had  such  a  far-flung  influence. 
The  influence  of  New  England  was  confined  to  the  narrow  strip  of 
English  settlements  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  influence  of 
Pennsylvania  had  in  1745  commenced  to  reach  out  over  a  wider  area 
towards  the  Mississippi  and  the  Northwest  than  had  that  of  any  other 
English  colony  on  the  continent.  Pennsylvania  traders  were  threading 
every  trail  along  the  Ohio,  the  Muskingum,  the  Wabash  and  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  only  rivals  in  this  far  western  trade  were  the  French 
traders  from  Canada. 

For  these  reasons  war  with  France  meant  more  to  the  Indian  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  than  it  meant  to  that  of  any  other  colony,  save,  perhaps, 
Virginia  and  Maryland,  which  were  rivals  for  the  trade  on  the  Ohio.  In 
the  vast  territory  sweeping  along  the  Ohio  Valley  to  the  Mississippi,  the 
Six  Nations  dominated  all  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Six  Nations  really 
controlled  the  destiny  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

No  matter  what  may  have  been  the  feelings  of  disagreement  between 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  and  Governor  Thomas  on  other  matters, 
they  were  perfectly  in  sympathy  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
Six  Nations  in  the  English  interest  and  without  a  declaration  of  war. 
The  Assembly  was  opposed  to  anything  which  might  lead  to  a  declara- 
tion of  war  by  the  Six  Nations  against  the  French,  because  the  members 
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were  opposed  to  war  of  any  sort.  The  Governor  was  opposed  to  such 
a  declaration  of  war  because  he  saw  what  it  meant  to  the  province, 
with  its  long  frontier  south  of  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  and  its 
still  longer  frontier  along  the  mountains  running  from  the  northeast  to 
the  southwest  borders  of  the  settlements.  This  long  border  line  would 
have  become  a  line  of  battle  between  the  hostile  red  men.  Iroquois  neu- 
trality meant  everything  to  Pennsylvania. 

It  was  well  that  the  Governor  appointed  John  Kinsey,  the  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly,  a  commissioner  to  Albany,  as  it  brought  this  man  of  real 
power  among  the  Quaker  element  in  direct  touch  with  the  affairs  which 
were  then  of  vital  importance.  Kinsey  had  much  influence  in  making 
up  the  messages  which  were  sent  to  the  Governor  from  the  Assembly. 
In  one  of  these  messages  occurs  this  statement:  "We  look  upon  it  as  a 
Matter  of  great  Importance  to  this  and  the  neighboring  Governments 
that  the  most  effectual  Measures  be  taken,  as  often  as  it  becomes  neces- 
sary, to  secure  the  Six  United  Nations,  and  the  Indians  in  Alliance  with 
them,  in  their  Fidelity  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  etc.,"  and  to 
carry  out  this  purpose  the  Assembly  never  once  hesitated  about  the  cost. 
In  another  message,  signed  by  John  Kinsey,  as  Speaker,  it  is  stated :  "If 
it  be  thought  there  be  any  real  Danger  of  the  Indians  deserting  the 
British  Interest  &  going  over  to  the  French,  and  that  to  preserve  them 
steady  in  their  Friendship  further  Presents  are  necessary  to  secure 
them  in  their  Fidelity  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  Amity  with 
the  Inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighboring  Colonies,  and  the  Governor 
can  think  his  Health  and  business  will  permit  his  negotiating  this  Affair 
in  person,  we  shall  be  willing  to  pay  the  Expence  to  arise  by  it."  (Col. 
Rec,  V,  49). 

During  all  of  the  time  these  important  matters  relating  to  the  war 
with  France  and  the  friendship  with  the  Six  Nations  were  under  discus- 
sion, Governor  Thomas  was  in  poor  health.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  May  19,  1747,  he  proposed  that  the  secretary  make  out  a  list  of  the 
members  "according  to  the  Order  they  stand  on  their  respective  Calls  to 
the  Board."  This  was  done,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
following  were  members  of  the  Council,  according  to  their  precedency : 
Anthony  Palmer,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hasell,  William  Till, 
Abraham  Taylor,  Robert  Strettell,  James  Hamilton,  Benjamin  Shoe- 
maker, Joseph  Turner,  Lawrence  Growden  and  Thomas  Hopkinson.  At 
the  same  meeting  William  Logan  was  added  to  the  Council. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Council  on  June  6  Anthony  Palmer  presided, 
Governor  Thomas  having  resigned  and  returned  to  England.  Richard 
Peters  was  appointed  secretary  and  clerk  of  the  Council,  and  was  ordered 
to  notify  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
the  Governor-in-Chief  of  the  province,  and  the  Governors  of  the  neigh- 
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boring  colonies  of  the  fact  of  the  resignation  of  Governor  Thomas  and 
of  the  continuance  of  the  government  under  the  presidency  of  Anthony 
Palmer  until  the  appointment  of  another  Governor. 

Governor  Thomas  was  in  every  way  well  qualified  to  handle  the  many 
perplexing  problems  which  came  before  the  province  for  solution  during 
the  time  of  his  administration.  He  was  especially  fitted  for  dealing  with 
the  complex  Indian  situation,  as  he  had  the  respect  of  the  Indians,  of 
Conrad  Weiser,  their  chief  adviser,  and  of  the  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly, who  differed  with  him  so  much  on  all  matters  relating  to  armed  re- 
sistance and  the  defence  of  the  province.  The  period  covered  by  the 
administration  of  Thomas  was  a  most  vital  and  critical  one  for  the  prov- 
ince and  for  the  British  colonies  in  America,  The  war  with  Spain,  the 
war  with  France,  and  all  of  the  problems  relating  to  the  Indians 
into  whose  aboriginal  possessions  the  settlers  were  fast  spreading,  made 
the  period  a  most  important  one.  Pennsylvania  had  ceased  to  be  a 
"colony  on  the  Delaware."  It  had  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  was 
reaching  out  to  the  far  distant  waters  of  the  Ohio,  to  which  its  traders 
were  going  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  Governor  Thomas  was  wise 
enough  to  grasp  the  significance  of  the  trend  of  events,  and  to  foresee 
the  conflict  which  was  sure  to  come  for  the  possession  of  the  lands  in 
Penn's  grant  beyond  the  mountain  ridges,  and  in  this  conflict  he  saw 
the  necessity  of  friendship  with  the  powerful  Iroquois  Confederation, 
which  claimed  all  of  the  lands  beyond  the  "Endless  Mountains,"  which 
was  then  the  boundary  of  the  Penn  purchases.  The  royal  charter  had 
given  to  William  Penn  the  lands  spreading  westward  through  the  wil- 
derness to  the  Ohio,  but  these  lands  had  not  been  purchased  from  their 
Indian  owners,  and  were  claimed  by  France  "by  right  of  discovery." 
Great  Britain  had  already  recognized  the  right  of  the  Iroquois  to  these 
lands,  which  they  claimed  "by  right  of  conquest,"  by  the  various  pur- 
chases which  had  already  been  made  by  Maryland,  Virginia  and  Penn- 
sylvania was  to  fight  with  France  for  the  possession  of  the  land  beyond 
the  mountains  the  Six  Nations  simply  had  to  be  kept  in  friendly  relations 
and  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict. 

Governor  Thomas  was  keenly  alive  to  the  real  problem  which  the 
province  had  to  solve,  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  its  solu- 
tion possible.  The  careful  student  of  the  history  of  this  period  must 
give  to  this  "planter  of  Antigua"  the  credit  which  he  so  justly  deserves 
of  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  events  which  were  taking  place.  Had 
he  fully  known  what  was  to  happen  in  the  later  conflict  between  France 
and  Great  Britain,  when  the  former  sought  to  unite  her  possessions  in 
Canada  with  those  in  Louisiana,  he  could  not  have  acted  in  a  more 
statesmanly  manner.  It  seems  strange,  after  reading  the  history  of  the 
later  period,  that  Governor  Thomas  should  have  been  able  to  see  into 
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the  future,  and  to  plan  for  what  would  then  happen  as  wisely  as  he  did. 
James  Logan  and  Benjamin  Franklin  could  also  see  that  the  "Holy- 
Experiment,"  as  it  spread  westward,  would  have  to  have  thrown  into  it 
the  chemicals  of  blood  and  iron,  without  which  no  experiment  in  human 
government  has  ever  been  a  success.  Somehow,  in  all  of  human  history 
"a  manager  in  Bethlehem"  has  always  meant  "a  Cross  on  Calvary" 
before  the  former  had  any  real  significance. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 
ADMINISTRATION    OF    PRESIDENT    ANTHONY    PALMER- 
EFFORTS  TO   KEEP  THE  SIX  NATIONS  NEUTRAL— THE 
MISSION  TO  THE  WESTERN  INDIANS  ON  THE  OHIO. 

Shortly  previous  to  his  departure  for  England,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  May  5,  1747,  Governor  Thomas  announced  the  death  of  John 
Penn,  and  at  the  same  meeting  told  of  his  own  poor  state  of  health, 
which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  rest  and  relaxation  in  England. 
In  this,  his  last  message  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  province,  he 
said: 

It  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  give  a  Character  of  my  own  Administration.  My 
Lot  has  fallen  into  difficvilt  and  tempestuous  Times,  and  a  greater  variety  of  Business 
has  been  transacted  during  my  Nine  Years  Residence  here,  than  in  any  time  since  the 
Settlement  of  the  Province.  Whether  any  Degree  of  Prudence  or  Skill  had  appeared 
in  my  Conduct  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  others.  I  will  only  venture  to  say  of 
myself,  that  my  Intentions  have  been  good,  and  my  Actions  incorrupt,  and  that  the 
Service  of  his  Majesty  and  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  the  Province  have  always  had 
the  preference  with  me  to  my  own  ease  or  private  Interest.  .  .  .  Some  Memorials  of 
my  past  Regard  will  be  left  with  You,  and  I  shall  during  my  Life  embrace  every  occa- 
sion wherein  I  may  be  useful  of  promoting  the  general  Good  of  Pennsylvania.  (Col. 
Rec,  V,  62-63.) 

The  Assembly,  through  the  Speaker,  John  Kinsey,  in  its  address 
justly  said :  "No  body,  we  think  entertains  any  Doubts  of  the  Governor's 
Skill  or  Abilities,  and  we  believe  that  he  hath  been  regardful  both  of 
the  King's  Service  and  the  Honour  and  Reputation  of  the  Province." 

Anthony  Palmer  faced  a  most  difficult  task  when  he,  as  President 
of  the  Council,  took  up  the  administrative  direction  of  the  government 
of  the  province.  The  Delaware  River  was  infested  with  the  privateers 
of  Spain  and  France.  The  city  of  Philadelphia  was  at  their  mercy.  The 
people  of  the  province  were  divided  on  the  question  of  defence.  The 
Quaker,  Moravian,  Mennonite  and  other  sectarians  opposed  to  war  were 
all  against  any  armed  resistance  and  all  plans  of  defence.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  body  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch-Irish,  Welsh  and  German 
elements  were  heartily  in  favor  of  a  policy  of  armed  resistance  and  force. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  defence.  Palmer  had  to  deal  with  the 
friction  with  the  Indians,  which  was  being  caused  by  the  Scotch-Irish 
and  German  settlers  taking  up  lands  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  pur- 
chases. 

In  the  spring  of  1747,  Colonel  William  Johnson,  the  Indian  agent  for 
New  York,  with  the  assistance  of  John  H.  Lydius,  influenced  a  number 
of  the  young  warriors  of  the  Mohawk  to  go  to  war  against  the  French. 
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Colonel  John  Stoddard  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, urging  the  necessity  of  the  colonies  furnishing  600  or  700 
pounds  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  these  Indians  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion for  war.  Governor  Shirley  then  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  read  in  Council  on  June  11,  at  which  time  the  ad- 
visability of  calling  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  of  war  brought  up,  and  after  a  consultation  with  the  Speaker, 
John  Kinsey,  it  was  decided  that  as  many  of  the  country  members  were 
busy  in  the  harvest  fields  that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  call  the  As- 
sembly at  that  time.  The  Speaker  then  consulted  with  the  members 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  city,  and  these  said  that  if  a  meeting  of  the 
Assembly  was  called  that  the  action  of  this  body  would  not  meet  with 
Governor  Shirley's  expectations,  as  "Their  principles  were  too  well 
known  to  give  any  reason  to  believe  they  wou'd  Contribute  to  offensive 
Warrs,"  and  further,  "that  any  presents  to  the  Indians  would  be  given  to 
them  by  the  Province  through  its  Interpreter,  Conrad  Weiser." 
(Archives,  I,  740-741 ;  Col.  Rec,  V,  72-74).  President  Palmer  answered 
this  letter,  explaining  the  feeling  against  having  the  Six  Nations  brought 
into  the  war,  and  of  the  sentiment  of  the  Assembly,  and,  on  July  9,  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  which  Governor  Shirley  says : 

This  will  inform  your  Honour,  that  this  Government  taking  into  Consideration  the 
great  danger  which  all  his  Majesty's  Colonies  in  North  America  are  in  (as  well  as 
their  own  particular  danger)  of  being  in  time  destroyed  by  the  French  &  Indians  under 
their  Influence,  without  a  firm  Union  between  themselves  for  their  mutual  defence,  and 
for  weakening  and  destroying  the  Power  of  the  Enemy,  and  more  especially  for  driv- 
ing the  French  from  the  Borders  of  the  Province  of  New  York  &  this  Province,  have 
appointed  Commissioners  to  meet  in  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  second 
day  of  September  next,  with  such  Commissioners  as  may  be  appointed  by  all  his 
Majesty's  Governments,  from  New  Hampshire  to  Virginia  inclusively,  Then  &  there 
to  treat  &  agree  upon  Measures  for  encouraging  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  vigor- 
ously to  prosecute  their  Incursions  of  the  Enemy,  as  also  to  agree  upon  the  Method  and 
Proportions  of  raising  Men  &  Money  for  carrying  on  the  War,  both  offensively  & 
defensively,  &  to  project  and  settle  such  Enterprises  &  Plans  of  Operation,  as  the 
common  Interest  shall  require.     (Archives,  I,  754;    Col.  Rec,  V,  83.) 

This  letter  was  considered  by  the  Council,  and  President  Palmer  was 
authorized  to  inform  Governor  Shirley  that  when  the  Assembly  met,  the 
matter  would  be  more  fully  considered.  This  letter  of  Governor  Shirley 
contains  the  first  suggestion  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  Congress  of 
the  Colonies  for  united  action  against  a  common  foe.  The  suggestion 
was  not  carried  out  until  1754,  when  the  conference  was  held  at  Albany, 
at  which  were  present  twenty-five  commissioners  from  the  seven  north- 
ern colonies  and  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations.  This  confer- 
ence will  be  noticed  more  fully  later. 

Conrad  Weiser  as  sent  to  Shamokin  shortly  before  this  time  to  dis- 
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cover  anything  possible  relating  to  the  actions  and  plans  of  the  Six 
Nations.  Weiser  started  for  Shamokin  by  way  of  Paxtang,  where,  at 
the  house  of  Joseph  Chambers,  he  met  Shikellamy  two  of  his  sons  and  a 
Cayuga  chief.  He  therefore  held  the  conference  with  these  chiefs  at 
Paxtang  (Harrisburg),  which  he  looked  upon  as  being  a  most  provi- 
dential thing,  as  he  had  been  ill  with  a  fever  for  several  days. 

Weiser  acquainted  the  Indians  with  the  death  of  John  Penn  and  also 
of  the  departure  of  Governor  Thomas  for  England,  "not  out  of  any  ill 
will  or  disgust,  but  for  the  sake  of  his  Health ;  he  has  been  ill  ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Lancaster,  and  the  Doctors  of  this  Country  could  do  no 
good  to  him."  He  also  discovered  that  the  Six  Nations  had  not  taken 
up  the  hatchet  against  the  French,  and  other  matters  of  importance, 
which  are  mentioned  in  his  journal.  (Col.  Rec,  V,  84-88).  In  a  letter 
to  Richard  Peters,  written  just  after  his  return  to  his  home  at  Tulpe- 
hocken,  he  says : 

As  to  the  Treaty  of  Col.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Lydias  (Lydius),  with  the  Mohawks,  I 
dislike  it,  and  the  Six  Nations  are  offended  at  the  people  of  Albany  because  we  pay 
their  people  with  goods  against  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Counsel.  If  these  two  Gentle- 
men had  as  much  Judgement  as  they  have  pride,  they  would  never  have  persuaded  the 
Mohawks  into  the  warr  in  a  privat  way,  for  it  may  turn  out  that  both  their  scalps  may 
be  taken  and  carried  to  Canada.  In  short,  I  dont  think  it  proper  our  Government 
should  Countenance  such  doings,  and  I  hope  the  Counsel  will  not  look  upon  it  worthy 
of  their  approbation.     (Archives,  I,  751.) 

In  a  previous  letter  to  Richard  Peters,  Weiser  said :  "I  would  say  if 
I  could  without  words,  that  Mr.  Lydias  cannot  be  ruined,  he  has  nothing 
to  loose.  But  Col.  Johnson  may ;  but  he  has  neither  wife  or  children 
(this  is  not  correct,  as  he  was  a  widower,  with  three  children),  and 
Admiral  Warren  is  his  uncle,  and  the  Assembly  of  New  York  have  sup- 
plied their  Govr.,  and  Govr  him.  I  think  from  New  York  we  must  learn 
what  passes  between  the  said  Gentleman  and  the  Indians." 

Conrad  Weiser  was,  by  adoption,  a  Mohawk,  and  he  was  quite 
jealous  of  the  position  which  Colonel  Johnson  had  at  this  time,  as  Indian 
agent,  and  of  Johnson's  efforts  to  involve  the  Mohawk  in  active  war 
with  the  French. 

In  a  later  letter  Weiser  says  that  Colonel  Johnson  and  Lydius  had 
not  prevailed  upon  the  Six  Nations  to  declare  war  against  the  French, 
but  had  been  able  to  get  "some  Stragling  poor  Fellows  to  Inlist  them- 
selves" and  go  to  war  with  the  Mohawks.  He  further  adds :  "I  never 
was  afeared  of  the  Six  Nations  Engageing  against  the  English,  but 
always  Doubted  whether  they  would  fight  the  French,  etc."  In  this 
letter  Weiser  makes  the  suggestion  that  a  present  ought  to  be  made  to 
the  Indians  on  Lake  Erie,  which  should  be  sent  "by  some  honest 
Trader,   I   think  George   Coughon    (Croghan)    is   fit  to  perform   it.     I 
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always  took  him  for  an  honest  man,  and  have  as  yet  no  Reason  to  think 
otherwys  of  him."  (Archives  I,  762).  This  is  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  mission  to  the  western  Indians,  and  of  George  Croghan's  relation 
to  it.  (Col.  Rec,  IV,  72;  Archives,  I,  742).  It  resulted  in  the  mission 
of  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  Ohio  in  1748,  which  was  the  first  move  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  for  the  "Winning  of  the  West."  This  official  mission 
of  Weiser  to  Logstown,  on  the  Ohio,  has  never  been  given  the  place  of 
importance  which  it  deserves  in  the  history  of  the  province,  or  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  the  "Winning  of  the  West"  was  com- 
menced by  Pennsylvania,  and  not  in  any  sense  by  New  England.  (See 
Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  Book  Four). 

Governor  Thomas  agreed  with  the  Assembly  in  trying  to  keep  the 
Six  Nations  neutral,  and,  on  account  of  his  own  strength  of  character 
was  able  to  dominate  the  policy  of  the  province  in  this  matter,  John 
Kinsey,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  during  Palmer's  administration,  was 
strongly  in  favor  of  neutrality,  and  it  was  chiefly  through  his  efforts  and 
influence  that  the  Congress  proposed  by  Governor  Shirley  was  not  held. 
The  Six  Nations  wished  to  remain  neutral,  not  only  because  they  did  not 
wish  to  fight  the  white  man's  battles,  but  also  because  it  paid  better,  as 
both  French  and  English  would  keep  giving  presents  to  them.  This 
struggle  for  neutrality  lasted  until  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  (1748) 
ended  the  war — for  a  while,  at  least. 

After  the  Treaty  of  Lancaster  in  1744,  the  Indian  trade  of  Pennsyl- 
vania spread  rapidly  through  the  trackless  wilderness  of  the  West.  The 
winding  Indian  trails  through  the  mountains  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Ohio  were  trodden  by  the  trains  of  pack  horses,  carrying  goods  to 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  along  the  Scioto  and  even  to  Detroit.  Trading 
posts  were  established  at  strategic  points  on  all  of  the  rivers  beyond  the 
mountains,  where  the  Indians  brought  their  furs  and  peltries  to  trade 
for  the  goods  which  had  been  carried  from  Harris'  Ferry,  Lancaster  and 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania  led  all  of  the  other  English  colonies  in  the 
value  of  its  Indian  trade,  which  had  become  one  of  the  largest  commer- 
cial enterprises  of  Philadelphia. 

When  Conrad  Weiser  was  at  Paxtang,  in  June  1747,  Shikellamy  told 
him  that  during  the  previous  spring  when  the  "Zistagechroanu" 
(Missisauga,  an  Algonquin  tribe,  living  along  Lake  Ontario)  came  to 
treat  at  Oswego,  they  brought  a  message  from  their  whole  tribe  tO'  the 
Six  Nations,  in  which  they  state  that  they  had  been  forbidden  by 
Onontio  (the  Governor  of  Canada)  to  treat  with  the  English,  but  that 
they  had  come  to  say  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so,  and  that  all 
the  Indians  about  the  Lakes  will  join,  and  if  need  be  take  up  the 
Hatchet  against  our  foolish  Father  Onontio  whenever  you  require  it ; 

Pa.— 25 
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his  Goods  are  very  dear,  and  he  is  turned  malicious  because  he  sees  our 
women  and  Children  Clothed  fine  in  English  Cloaths  bought  at  Oswego." 
He  also  told  him  :  "The  Five  French  Indian  Traders  that  were  killed  on  the 
South  side  of  Lake  Erie,  have  been  killed  by  some  of  the  Six  Nations 
(there  called  Acquanushioony,  the  name  which  the  Six  Nations  give 
their  People,  signifys  a  Confederate).  Another  French  Trader  has  since 
been  killed  in  a  private  quarrel  with  one  of  the  Jononta  tichroanu 
(Tionontati,  "tobacco  tribe,"  Huron),  between  the  River  Ohio  and  the 
Lake  Erie — the  French  man  oflfering  but  one  charge  of  Powder  &  one 
Bullet  for  a  Beaver  skin  to  the  Indian ;  the  Indian  took  up  his  Hatchet 
and  knock'd  him  on  the  head  and  killed  him  on  the  Spot."  (Col.  Rec, 
V,  86-87). 

In  addition  to  this  information  given  concerning  the  Western  Indians 
and  their  attitude  to  the  French  traders,  George  Croghan  sent  a  letter 
from  these  Indians  "on  the  Borders  of  Lake  Ery,"  and  with  it  enclosed 
a  letter  of  his  own  and  the  "sculp"  of  the  Frenchman  mentioned  in  the 
Indian  letter  (which  had  evidently  been  written  by  Croghan  himself). 
These  letters  fell  into  the  hands  of  Richard  Peters,  who  gave  them  to 
President  Palmer,  who  had  them  read  in  Council. 

Croghan,  who  had  just  returned  "from  the  Woods,"  said  that  these 
Indians,  living  on  "ye  Borders  of  Lake  Arey"  had  always  been  in  the 
French  interest,  but  that  "allmost  all  the  Ingans  in  the  Woods,  have 
Declared  against  ye  French,"  and  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  good  time 
to  send  a  small  present  to  them.     (Archives,  I,  741-742). 

President  Palmer,  on  August  18,  1747,  when  the  Assembly  met,  in 
his  address  to  the  members,  referred  to  these  letters  and  suggested  that 
something  should  be  done  to  hold  these  Indians  in  friendship  by  send- 
ing them  a  present,  and  in  the  same  address  referred  to  the  "notorious 
insult"  which  had  been  committed  in  New  Castle  County  by  a  party  of 
French  and  Spanish,  by  the  assistance  of  some  Englishmen,  in  plunder- 
ing two  plantations,  and  then  capturing  a  valuable  ship  in  the  bay,  and 
urged  that  something  should  be  done  to  prevent  these  evils. 

The  matter  of  the  present  for  the  western  Indians  was  referred  to 
Conrad  Weiser  for  his  opinion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Weiser 
agreed  with  the  Council  that  a  handsome  present  should  be  sent  to  the 
Indians  on  the  Ohio  and  at  Lake  Erie.  The  Council  then  wrote  to 
George  Croghan,  informing  him  that  the  province  had  decided  to  make 
a  present  of  200  pounds  in  goods,  which  would  be  sent  to  Harris'  Ferry, 
and  inviting  him  to  go  to  the  Ohio  to  see  to  the  distribution  of  the  goods. 

Conrad  Weiser  had  been  very  busy  with  affairs  relating  to  the  Six 
Nations,  in  which  he  had  made  several  trips  to  Shamokin  to  get  infor- 
mation from  Shikellamy,  who  was  to  Weiser  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
Confederation's  doings.     In  his  journal  of  his  trip  to  see  Shikellamy  in 
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October,  he  went  by  way  of  Paxtang,  on  account  of  the  badness  of  the 
weather.  When  he  reached  Shamokin  on  October  9,  he  says  in  his 
journal : 

I  was  surprised  to  see  Shikalamy  in  such  a  miserable  Condition  as  ever  my  Eyes 
beheld ;  he  was  hardly  able  to  stretch  forth  his  Hand  to  bid  me  welcome ;  in  the  same 
Condition  was  his  Wife,  his  three  Sons  not  quite  so  bad  but  very  poorly,  also  one  of 
his  Daughters,  and  two  or  three  of  his  Grand-Children  all  had  the  feaver;  there  was 
three  buried  out  of  the  Family  a  few  Days  before.  ...  I  must  at  the  Conclusion  of 
this  recommend  Shickalamy  as  a  proper  object  of  Charity;  he  is  extreamly  poor;  in  his 
Sickness  the  horses  have  eat  all  his  Corn;  his  Cloaths  he  gave  to  Indian  Doctors  to 
cure  him  and  his  Family,  but  in  vain ;  he  has  nobody  to  hunt  for  him,  and  I  cannot  see 
how  the  poor  old  Man  can  live ;  he  has  been  a  true  Servant  to  the  Government  &  may 
perhaps  still  be,  if  he  lives  to  do  well  again.     (Col.  Rec,  V,  138.) 

In  the  last  section  of  his  letter  Weiser  says  concerning  the  present 
to  the  Ohio  Indians :  "It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  Present  intended 
for  the  Indians  on  the  River  Ohio  should  be  larger.  If  what  George 
Croghan  is  to  take  with  him  is  intended  for  the  Indians  at  Canayiahagon, 
the  Indians  at  Ohio,  our  much  nearer  Neighbours  should  not  be  pass'd 
over  without  something."     (Col.  Rec,  V,   139). 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1747,  Mr.  Logan  informed  the  Council  that 
a  waggoner  of  George  Croghan's  was  in  town,  and  that  he  had  called  for 
the  goods  designed  for  the  western  Indians.  As  no  one  had  been  chosen 
to  accompany  Croghan  on  his  mission,  it  was  ordered  that  the  goods  be 
sent  to  Harris'  Ferry  and  remain  there  until  further  orders  were  given. 
(For  a  history  of  this  mission  to  the  Ohio,  see  Chapter  II,  Book  Four). 

In  Weiser's  letter  from  Tulpehocken,  concerning  his  visit  to  Sha- 
mokin, he  says:  "Olomipies  is  Dead;  (this  "King"  of  the  Delaware  is 
better  known  as  Sassoonan)  Lapaghuitton  is  allowed  to  be  the  fittest  to 
succeed  him,  but  he  declines ;  he  is  afraid  that  he  will  be  envied,  and  con- 
sequently bewitched  by  some  of  the  Indians.  However,  this  must  lie  until 
next  spring,  according  to  what  Shickalamy  says." 

Lapaghuiton  (or  as  his  name  is  often  recorded,  Lapapitton)  did  not 
succeed  Sassoonan  as  the  hereditary  chief  of  the  Turtle  Clan.  This 
honor  later  fell  to  Netawatwes,  or  "King  Newcomer,"  as  he  was  known, 
who  lived  at  Newcomerstown,  or  Gekelemukpechunk,  in  Ohio.  This 
town  became  the  capital  of  the  Delaware  Nation  during  the  period  of 
hostility  called  "Pontiac's  Conspiracy."  After  the  death  of  Sassoonan, 
the  Delaware  nearly  all  moved  to  the  Ohio,  living  at  Kittanning,  Logs- 
town,  Sacunk,  Kuskuski,  etc.  "King  Beaver"  and  "King  Shingas,"  as 
they  were  called,  were  never  "Kings,"  or  head  chiefs,  of  the  Delaware 
Nation,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Turkey  Clan,  and  not  to  the  Turtle  Clan, 
to  which  the  hereditary  head  of  the  Delaware  Nation  always  belonged. 

While  the  arrangements  were  being  made  for  the  mission  of  George 
Croghan  to  the  western  Indians,  ten  chiefs  of  the  Ohio  Indians  visited 
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Philadelphia  and  were  informed  by  President  Palmer  of  the  present 
which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Ohio  during  the  coming  spring,  and  of  the 
present  which  was  awaiting  them  at  Harris'  Ferry.  In  his  address  to  the 
Indians,  President  Palmer  says :  "This  is  the  first  Visit  paid  us  by  our 
Brethren,  the  Warriors  living  on  the  Branches  of  Ohio."  There  is  given 
in  the  minutes  of  this  Council,  November  13-16  1647,  ^  ^^^t  of  the 
presents  for  the  western  Indians  and  of  the  goods,  bought  in  accordance 
with  the  suggestion  of  Conrad  Weiser,  for  Shikellamy.     (Col.  Rec,  V, 

145-152). 

President  Palmer,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  reported  the  con- 
ference with  these  Ohio  Indians,  in  which  they  promised  to  adhere  to 
their  alliance  with  the  English  against  the  French,  and  then  said :  "This 
is  an  extraordinary  Event  in  our  favour  which  ought  to  be  improv'd 
to  the  greatest  Advantage.  From  the  Situation  of  these  People,  being 
mostly  within  the  Limits  of  this  Government,  they  are  capable  of  doing 
or  preventing  the  greatest  Mischiefs ;  and  from  what  passed  at  a  Conver- 
sation between  them  &  the  Interpreter  (Conrad  Weiser),  there  is  reason 
to  apprehend  that  without  Encouragement  from  this  Province  they  may 
be  seduced  by  the  French  to  go  over  to  their  side,  whereby  the  Lives  of 
the  back  Inhabitants  will  be  in  the  utmost  Danger."  He  also  mentions 
the  plan  of  sending  them  a  large  present  in  the  coming  spring,  when  we 
"propose  to  kindle  a  great  Fire  at  Ohio  in  the  Spring,  to  which  they  have 
Invited  the  Indians  living  round  about  them  to  join  with  them  in  these 
Resolutions."     (Op.  cit.,  156). 

Thus,  sixty-five  years  after  the  first  treaty  of  William  Penn  with  the 
Indians  on  the  Delaware,  the  province  which  he  had  founded  made  ar- 
rangements to  light  a  "Council  Fire"  and  hold  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.  This  treaty  which  was  held  at  Logstown  in 
1748  was  the  first  official  treaty  held  by  the  English  with  the  Indians 
west  of  the  mountains,  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  conquest  of  the 
Continent  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  winding  Indian  trails  to  the 
Ohio  were  to  give  place  to  the  roads  over  which  trains  of  pack  horses  and 
waggons  were  to  carry  the  merchandise  of  the  East  to  the  settlers  in  the 
"back  woods,"  and  these  roads  were  to  give  place  to  the  highways  of 
steel,  over  which  a  Nation  would  carry  its  wealth  to  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific. 

In  January,  1748,  President  Palmer  wrote  letters  to  Governor  Gooch, 
of  Virginia,  and  Governor  Ogle,  of  Maryland,  informing  them  of  the 
visit  of  the  Ohio  Indians  to  Philadelphia,  and  of  the  proposed  mission 
of  Conrad  Weiser  to  the  Ohio  in  the  spring,  with  a  present,  and  says : 
"I  cannot  but  think  but  the  Person  or  Persons  who  go  to  Ohio  may  do 
extraordinary  Service  if  they  are  well  supported  by  an  Union  of  the 
Southern  Provinces,  since  they  will  thereby  be  enabled  to  give  a  larger 
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Present  &  to  distribute  it  among  the  Indians  according  to  their  Numbers, 
Dispositions,  &  Influence,  as  the  same  will  appear  to  them  on  the  Spot." 
(Col.  Rec,  V,  190).  These  letters  were  sent  by  express  to  the  Gov- 
ernors mentioned,  by  order  of  the  Council. 

Conrad  Weiser  accompanied  the  Ohio  Indians  to  Harris  Ferry,  at 
Paxtang,  where  he  distributed  the  presents  to  them  and  made  arrange- 
ments with  George  Croghan  for  providing  men  and  horses  to  carry  the 
powder,  lead  and  rum  to  the  Ohio.  Scarouady  complained  to  Weiser  of 
the  great  abuses  of  the  rum  trafific  on  the  Ohio,  and  suggested 
that  the  only  way  to  prevent  the  trader  from  carrying  rum 
into  the  villages  on  the  Ohio,  as  he  puts  it,  was  to  make  the 
penalty  "Death,  without  Judge  or  Jury  to  any  Man  that  carrys  Rum 
to  sell  to  any  Indian  Town."  At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February 
12,  1748,  after  a  consideration  of  Weiser's  letter,  the  secretary  was  in- 
structed to  prepare  a  proclamation  against  the  rum  traffic,  giving  the 
Indians  authority  to  stave  in  any  casks  of  rum  taken  into  their  villages, 
and  for  Weiser  to  take  a  copy  of  this  proclamation  with  him  to  the  Ohio, 
"under  the  Great  Seal,"  and  deliver  it  to  the  Indians  at  the  treaty.  This 
proclamation  was  issued  on  February  18,  1748,  and  when  Weiser  went 
to  Logstown  in  the  summer,  he  took  a  copy  with  him,  which  was  read  at 
the  treaty  at  Logstown. 

In  these  days  when  there  are  so  many  attempts  to  violate  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  it  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  first 
official  proclamation,  in  the  English  language,  read  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ohio  River,  related  to  the  traffic  in  rum,  whiskey  and  other  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  proclamation  is  most  interesting  in  the  regulations  made 
as  to  the  confiscation,  fines,  etc.  (Col.  Rec,  V,  194-196).  The  great 
trouble  in  the  enforcement  of  these  early  prohibition  measures  was  the 
same  as  it  is  to-day — the  profit  to  the  rum  trader  was  so  great  that  he 
was  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  having  his  "wet  goods"  confiscated,  and  he 
himself  fined,  once  in  a  while.  Scarouady  suggested  the  only  real 
remedy,  "Death,  without  Judge  or  Jury."  Such  a  remedy  would  have 
been  rather  drastic  from  the  white  man's  point  of  view,  but  it  would 
have  been  most  effective,  if  the  enforcement  of  such  a  law  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Scarouady  or  Shikellamy. 

Notes — An  interesting  letter,  relating  to  the  departure  of  Governor 
Thomas  for  England,  is  that  which  was  sent  to  him  by  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  of  Philadelphia,  on  May  27,  1747.  The  Presbytery  of  Philadel- 
phia, was  organized  in  1705,  and  by  1716  had  grown  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  divide  it  into  four  Presbyteries,  con- 
stituting the  Synod  of  Philadelphia.  The  letter  from  this  Synod  is 
signed  by  Rev.  Alexander  McDowell,  of  New  Castle  Presbytery,  who 
was  elected  moderator  on  the  day  the  letter  was  written. 
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This  letter,  which  is  an  official  one,  is  of  interest  in  showing  the  at- 
titude of  these  Irish  and  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  at  this  time,  not 
only  to  Governor  Thomas,  but  also  to  the  King  of  England.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  these  Presbyterians  were  hostile  to  Great  Britain, 
and  especially  to  King  George  II.  This  letter,  and  that  from  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia,  written  two  days  later,  shows  the 
real  attitude  of  these  Presbyterians  to  the  Crown  and  to  Governor 
Thomas. 

A  letter  from  the  Synod,  addressed  to  "the  Honoble  George  Thomas, 
Esq.,  Lieutenant  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent  and  Sussex,  on  Dela- 
ware," says  in  part :  "A  Sense  of  the  manifold  Blessings  we  enjoy  under 
the  Auspicious  Reign  of  our  Gracious  Sovereign  King  George,  not  only 
fills  our  Hearts  with  Gratitude  to  the  Father  of  all  Mercies,  but  makes 
us  willing  to  improve  all  opportunities  of  declaring  our  unfeign'd  loyalty 
and  inviolable  Attachment  to  his  Majesties  Person  and  Government,  and 
to  the  Succession  in  his  Illustrious  Family. 

"For  tho'  our  Lot  is  ordered  in  the  remotest  parts  of  His  Dominions, 
yet  we  daily  Experience  the  benign  Influences  of  his  Just  &  Mild  Gov- 
ernment; and  among  the  other  Instances  of  his  Paternal  Care  for  his 
Subjects  in  these  Parts,  we  can't  but  look  upon  this  to  be  One,  his  ap- 
proving such  to  Govern  us,  who  in  Imitation  of  their  Royal  Master's 
Example,  take  care  to  maintain  the  Civil  &  Religious  Rights  of  Mankind. 

"This  we  have  largely  Experienc'd  under  Your  Honour's  Adminis- 
tration, and  were  it  consistent  with  Your  Comfort,  we  would  rejoice  at 
Your  continuance  in  Your  present  Government ;  but  seeing  the  hope 
of  Relief  from  Your  Indisposition,  by  Relaxation  from  Business,  and 
Change  of  Climate,  has  determin'd  You  to  imbark  for  England,  we 
cheerfully  embrace  this  opportunity  of  our  Meeting  to  return  You  our 
sincere  and  hearty  Thanks,  for  the  Countenance  and  Protection  You 
have  upon  all  Occasions  favour'd  us  with. 

"We  pray  That  the  God  of  all  Grace  may  take  You  and  Your  Family 
under  his  Protection,  and  grant  you  a  safe  &  prosperous  Voyage. 
"Sign'd  in  the  Name  &  per  Order  of  the  Synod. 

"A.  McDowell,  Moder." 

(Archives,  I,  7430). 

This  letter  does  not  reveal  any  hatred  of  the  Crown,  and  it  surely 
reveals  the  feelings  of  the  Presbyterian  element  in  the  province  towards 
Governor  Thomas, 

The  letter  from  "the  Consistory  of  the  lately  Erected  Presbyterian 
Society  In  the  City  of  Philadelphia,"  which  is  signed  by  Gilbert  Tennent, 
"By  Order  of  the  Consistory,"  is  of  a  similar  nature,  commending  the 
Governor    for   his    prudence,   justice    and    gentleness,   "Nor   has   your 
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Charity  been  less  diffusive ;  a  sufficient  evidence  of  which  is  your  annual 
donation  for  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  in  different  Societies  in  this  City." 

Both  of  these  letters  reveal  the  devotion  of  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
King,  and  their  high  respect  and  esteem  for  Governor  Thomas.  The 
author  has  seen  fit  to  insert  this  note,  as  so  many  articles  relating  to 
the  Scotch-Irish,  give  a  different  impression. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 
PRESIDENT  PALMER'S   EFFORTS   TO   DEFEND   THE  PROV- 
INCE— THE  PEACE  OF  AIX-LA-CHAPELLE— THE  APPOINT- 
MENT OF  JAMES  HAMILTON  AS  DEPUTY  GOVERNOR. 

On  March  5,  1748,  President  Palmer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commander 
in  Chief  at  Cape  Breton,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  invasion  of 
French  and  Spanish  privateers  during  the  coming  summer.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  prisoners  brought 
to  Philadelphia,  he  had  put  the  Province  in  a  state  of  defence  by  organiz- 
ing an  association  which  had  brought  together  a  voluntary  militia  and 
had  erected  batteries  along  the  river  at  private  expense  as  "We  have 
the  Misfortune  to  have  an  Assembly  consisting  chiefly  of  Quakers." 
As  they  had  no  cannon,  he  had  written  to  England  for  some,  and  then 
had  written  to  the  neighboring  governments  for  cannon,  but  had  received 
none.  He,  therefore  applies  to  this  Commander-in-Chief  as  a  last  resort 
for  "any  battering  Cannon  fit  for  Service  with  You,  which  You  can 
any  ways  spare."  This  letter  was  sent  by  George  McCall  who  would 
"inform  You  of  our  melancholy  Situation,  &  of  the  great  &  imminent 
Danger  to  which  this  Colony  stands  expos'd."  (Col.  Rec,  V,  204). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  soon  after  this  letter  was  sent,  it  was 
decided  to  renew  the  application  to  the  Governor  of  New  York  for  the  loan 
of  a  cannon  and  that  this  application  should  have  greater  weight  if  they 
would  send  two  of  their  members  to  make  it  in  person.  Two  of  the 
members  of  the  Council,  Thomas  Lawrence  and  Abraham  Taylor,  were 
then  authorized  to  make  the  trip  and  were  given  a  letter  to  Governor 
Clinton,  explaining  the  situation  and  asking  for  the  loan  of  as  many  can- 
non as  he  could  spare.  A  similar  letter  was  written  to  Governor  Shirley, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  another  one  to  Admiral  Knowles  at  Jamaica. 

The  situation  in  Philadelphia  at  this  time,  with  the  lower  river  a 
rendezvous  for  French  and  Spanish  privateers  which  were  becoming 
more  and  more  bold  in  making  trips  up  the  Delaware,  can  be  imagined. 
Vessels  laden  with  rich  cargoes  were  being  taken  as  prizes  by  these 
privateers  which  often  landed  their  forces  on  the  Delaware  below  New 
Castle  carrying  away  everything  of  any  value  to  them,  including  the 
negro  slaves  of  the  settlers.  The  various  batteries  erected  below  Phila- 
delphia for  the  defence  of  the  city,  were  of  little  value  without  cannon. 
The  city  and  the  Province  was  literally  at  the  mercy  of  these  marauding 
privateers  of  France  and' Spain  and  yet  the  Assembly  would  do  nothing 
to  protect  either.  What  was  done,  as  stated  by  President  Palmer,  had 
been  done  by  money  contributed  by  private  individually  for  the  purpose. 
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Governor  Clinton  of  New  York  sent  the  cannon  asked  for  and  sent 
them  overland  instead  of  by  water  as  there  were  several  Spanish  vessels 
then  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly  on  May  17,  President  Palmer  stated 
that  he  was  pleased  with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly  of  what  had  been 
done  for  sending  a  large  present  tO'  the  Ohio  Indians  and  enclosed  a 
copy  of  the  instructions  to  be  given  Conrad  Weiser  for  his  conduct  of 
the  treaty,  and  also  a  copy  of  the  list  of  goods  to  be  sent,  valued  at  1,000 
pounds.  He  also  told  of  the  proclamation  which  he  had  issued  concern- 
ing the  sale  of  rum  to  the  Indians.  As  to  what  has  been  done  for  the 
defence  of  the  Province,  he  says,  "This  Province,  which  very  lately  was 
in  a  defenceless  State  is  now,  'thro  the  zeal  &  activity  of  some  who  have 
the  Love  of  their  Country  sincerely  at  heart,  render'd  capable,  with  the 
blessing  of  God,  of  defending  itselfe  against  the  Designs  of  our  Enemies, 
many  Thousands  of  the  Inhabitants  having  voluntarily  entered  into 
the  most  Solemn  Engagements  for  that  purpose,  in  consequence  whereof 
Arms  have  been  provided,  &  every  one  appears  assidious  in  qualifying 
himself  for  the  defence  of  his  Country.  We  see  with  the  greatest  Satis- 
faction such  Order  &  Regularity  observ'd  among  them,  and  such  a  pro- 
gress made  in  so  Short  a  time  in  Military  Skill  as  far  exceeds  our  ex- 
pectations." He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  erection  of  the  batteries  along 
the  river,  and  of  the  orders  which  have  been  issued  to  all  Pilots  in  the 
Delaware  forbidding  them  to  go  aboard  any  inbound  vessels  until  they 
are  sure  that  they  are  not  the  vessels  of  the  enemy.  He  also  informs 
the  Assembly  that  Thomas  Penn  had  consulted  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
who  had  promised  to  send  a  war  vessel  to  Delaware  Bay  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  shipping  end  of  the  river.  (Penn's  letter,  Col.  Rec,  V.  228- 
230;  Message,  230-232). 

The  Assembly  returned  a  reply  to  this  message  in  which  they  com- 
mend the  Council  for  what  it  had  done  and  the  President  of  all  of  his 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Province  and  states  "that  part  of  your  Message 
which  respects  the  Association  lately  entered  into  and  the  preparations 
made  for  the  defence  of  the  Province,  it  is  difficult  for  Us  to  express  our 
Sentiments ;  the  most  of  Us  as  well  as  many  others  within  this  Province, 
you  know  have  professed  ourselves  principled  against  the  bearing  of 
Arms ;  and  yet  as  we  enjoy  the  liberties  of  our  own  Consciences,  we 
think  it  becomes  us  to  leave  others  in  the  free  exercise  of  theirs.  The 
Assistance  you  have  thought  fit  to  give  the  Associators  we  make  no 
doubt  arose  from  a  sense  of  what  You  believ'd  Your  Duty.  And  the 
Zeal  &  activity  many  of  them  have  shewn  on  the  occasion  we  suppose 
may  have  arisen  from  the  Love  they  bear  to  their  Country.  And  as 
We  are  willing  to  make  Charitable  construction  of  their  Conduct,  we 
hope  the  like  Charitable  Sentiments  will  prevail  with  them  concerning 
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Us  &  others  like  Principled,  when  we  have  repeatedly  declared  we  can- 
not in  Conscience  join  with  any  preparation  of  this  kind."  (Col.  Rec, 
V,  236). 

On  May  23,  1748,  President  Palmer  had  read  before  the  Council 
a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Thomas  Penn  and  which  had 
arrived  the  day  before  on  board  the  "Otter,"  man-of-war.  Captain  Ballett 
Commander,  informing  him  that  the  "Otter"  had  been  sent  to  guard  the 
Delaware,  in  accordance  with  the  information  given  in  his  letter  of  Octo- 
ber 29. 

In  this  same  letter  Thomas  Penn  says  "I  think  it  necessary  also 
to  inform  You  that  we  appointed  Mr.  James  Hamilton  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  will  be  ready  to  embark  the  latter  end  of  the  Sum- 
mer, so  as  to  meet  the  Assembly,  if  possible,  in  October."  (Col.  Rec, 
V,  239).  This  letter  was  dated  March  12,  1748.  Hamilton  did  not  arrive 
to  take  up  his  duties  in  the  Province  until  November. 

In  a  letter  from  Thomas  Penn,  written  the  day  after  the  previous 
one,  the  Proprietor  expresses  doubts  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  had  been  organized  for  the  defence  of  the  Province.  He  says 
"I  apprehend  at  present  You  cannot  be  warranted  to  give  Commissions 
to  any  Officers  who  are  not  to  receive  their  Orders  from  others  than 
yourselves  or  those  you  appoint,  as  this  is  giving  the  power  of  the 
Militia,  or  calling  the  People  together  for  their  defence  from  the  King  to 
themselves,  &  which  I  fear  will  be  esteemed  greatly  Criminal,"  etc.  He 
then  says,  "Whenever  any  Law  shall  be  made  in  Pennsylvania  for 
establishing  a  Militia  &  erecting  a  Fort  or  Battery,  we  shall  be  very 
ready  to  show  our  Concern  for  the  safety  of  the  City  by  giving  Cannon 
for  such  a  Battery.  But  unless  a  Law  was  to  be  passed  for  the  support 
of  a  Battery  &  of  Men  to  attend  it,  I  fear  it  will  be  neglected  as  soon 
as  made ;  &  am  of  opinion  that  the  most  proper  method  you  could  have 
taken  would  have  been  to  hire  as  large  a  Ship  as  any  in  your  River,  & 
mann'd  her  as  a  Guard  Ship  to  have  lain  in  some  proper  part  of  the  River." 

Captain  Ballett  delivered  a  copy  of  his  instructions  to  the  Council 
which  were  read.  In  these  it  is  stated  "You  are  hereby  directed  to 
keep  constantly  at  Sea  when  the  Wheather  will  permit,  &  to  Cruize  in 
proper  Stations  for  meeting  with  the  Enemy's  Ships  or  Privateers,  & 
for  protecting  the  Trade  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  &  guarding  the  said 
Colony  of  Pennsylvania  from  any  attempts  of  the  Enemy."  (Instruc- 
tions, Col.  Rec.  V.  241-242). 

Captain  Ballett  reported  that  on  his  way  from  England  he  had  been 
obliged  to  fight  a  large  ship  for  four  hours  and  that  in  this  engagement 
he  had  received  so  much  damage  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  "heave 
his  Vessel  down."  Upon  hearing  this  the  members  of  the  council  ex- 
pressed great  concern,  saying  that  there  were  privateers  on  the  coast 
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and  if  these  were  allowed  to  remain  others  would  join  them.  The  Cap- 
tain, however,  stated  that  his  vessel  was  in  no  condition  to  start  off  on 
a  cruise,  that  he  would  refit  his  vessel  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

It  was  then  ordered  that  the  Captain  and  his  officers  be  invited  to 
dine  with  the  President  and  the  council  and  that  the  Judges,  Magistrates 
and  principal  persons  of  the  city  be  also  invited  to  "an  handsome  Enter- 
tainment at  Roberts'  Coffee  House  to-morrow."  And  as  the  Council 
was  to  review  the  Associated  Regiment  of  Philadelphia  City  in  the 
afternoon  the  Captain  and  his  officers  were  requested  to  accompany  them 
to  the  review. 

(The  lists  of  officers  granted  commissions  in  the  associators  in 
1748,  which  was  the  first  militia  organization  in  the  Province,  is  worthy 
of  careful  examination  by  students.  These  lists  cover  Philadelphia, 
Bucks,  Chester,  New  Castle,  Kent  and  Lancaster  counties.  In  the  list 
of  officers  in  Lancaster  county  occur  such  well  known  men,  who  later 
made  history  beyond  the  Susquehanna,  as  Benjamin  Chambers,  Robert 
Dunning,  James  Silver,  James  Jack,  James  Armstrong,  Thomas  McKee, 
John  Harris,  etc.  The  great  majority  of  the  officers  thus  commissioned 
were  Scotch-Irish.  (Col.  Rec,  V,  209-210;  247-248). 

On  May  26,  1748,  the  city  was  aroused  by  the  deposition  which  was 
made  before  William  Frazer,  of  Salem,  West  Jersey,  by  George  Proctor, 
and  which  was  sent  to  the  Council  by  express.  Proctor,  who  was  a 
prisoner  of  war  on  board  a  Spanish  privateer,  escaped  and  swam  ashore 
and  told  that  the  vessel  was  lying  off  Elsenbourgh,  about  ten  miles 
below  New  Castle,  that  she  carried  14  carriage  guns,  8  six  pounders  and 
6  four  pounders  and  160  men.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this  information  the 
Council  sent  for  Captain  Ballett  and  asked  him  what  he  proposed  to  do. 
The  Captain  replied  that  the  guns  were  ashore  and  the  Otter  unrigged 
and  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  have  his  men  erect  a  battery  and 
place  his  guns  in  it,  which  he  at  once  proceeded  to  do. 

It  was  then  ordered  by  Council  that  as  many  hands  as  possible  be 
hired  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  great  battery  in  which  to  place  the 
New  York  cannon  and  that  a  commission  be  prepared  immediately  for 
Col.  Abraham  Taylor  authorizing  him  to  take  charge  of  the  batteries 
and  guns  and  to  "burn,  sink  or  destroy  the  Enemy,  their  Ships  or  Ves- 
sels, attempting  to  pass  the  said  Batteries  or  endeavouring  to  Land 
within  any  part  of  the  County  of  Philadelphia."  This  commission  was 
signed  by  Anthony  Palmer,  Thomas  Lawrence,  Samuel  Hasell,  William 
Till  and  Robert  Strettell.  (Col.  Rec.  V.  251-252). 

While  President  Palmer  and  the  Council  were  making  these  efforts 
for  the  defence  of  the  Province,  the  number  of  privateers  coming  into 
the  Delaware  Bay  and  river  increased.  The  council  then  suggested  the 
fitting  out  of  a  vessel  of  its  own  for  the  purpose  of  cruising  in  the  river. 
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This  suggestion  was  made  in  a  message  of  the  president  to  the  assembly 
which  promptly  refused  to  do  anything  on  account  of  the  expense.  The 
president  then  sent  another  message  to  the  Assembly  in  which  he  stated 
that  at  the  last  sitting  of  the  body  the  port  was  actually  blocked  by 
these  French  and  Spanish  privateers,  which  since  then  had  grown  more 
numerous  taking  many  small  vessels  and  committing  many  depredations 
along  the  lower  river.  He  then  takes  up  the  matter  of  expense  of  keep- 
ing a  vessel  to  guard  the  coasts  and  states  that  if  the  port  is  to  be  blocked 
so  that  no  vessels  can  get  out  and  those  attempting  to  come  in  are 
captured  the  trade  of  the  province  will  sufTer,  merchants  will  be  ruined 
in  their  business  and  the  farmers  will  be  reduced  to  poverty.  He  then 
gives  a  table  of  estimates  of  the  cost  of  fitting  out  and  operating  a  vessel 
amounting  to  988  pounds  a  month.  (Col.  Rec.  V,  272). 

To  this  the  assembly  replied  saying  "We  would  not  from  hence  be 
understood  to  encourage  your  putting  the  province  to  any  extraordinary 
Expence  at  this  time,  and  particularly  in  hiring  and  fitting  out  a  Ship 
of  War,  which  we  think  unnecessary,  &  which,  from  the  Estimate  You 
were  pleas'd  to  send  us,  amounts  to  near  1,000  Pounds  per  Month,  be- 
sides the  Risque  and  Repairs  of  the  Vessel ;  a  Burthen  we  now  think, 
as  formerly  we  have  thought,  too  heavy  for  the  Province  to  bear."  To 
this  message  the  council  replied  in  a  series  of  Resolutions  in  which  they 
deal  with  all  of  the  arguments  and  objections  offered  by  the  assembly. 
(Col.  Rec,  V,  277-280). 

On  June  16,  1748,  Captain  Ballett,  in  command  of  the  "Otter,"  which 
had  been  under  repairs  since  the  time  of  her  arrival  in  May,  informed 
the  council  that  the  vessel  could  not  sail  for  want  of  men,  many  of  the 
crew  having  deserted,  and  that  he  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
"pressing"  men  for  this  service  if  no  other  method  could  be  found.  The 
Council  was  not  in  favor  of  doing  this  and  suggested  that  a  bounty  be 
offered  for  voluntary  enlistment  but,  as  the  Assembly  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  such  a  fund  the  Council  could  do  nothing. 

While  these  attempts  of  President  Palmer  and  the  Council  were 
being  made  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  the  province  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  river  and  city,  the  plans  for  the  sending  of  the  present 
to  the  Ohio  Indians  progressed  more  successfully.  Virginia  had  promised 
to  add  200  pounds  to  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  Pennsylvania.  Mary- 
land did  nothing.  George  Groghan  had  gone  to  the  Ohio  where  he  held 
a  council  with  the  Indians  on  April  28,  giving  them  the  present  of  pow- 
der, lead,  Vermillion  and  flints  and  telling  them  that  Conrad  Weiser 
would  come  with  the  larger  present  about  the  first  of  August.  He  also 
told  them  of  the  proclamation  which  had  been  issued  forbidding  the 
carrying  of  rum  to  the  Indian  villages. 

The   Indians   replied   to   Groghan's   speech   thanking   Onas   for   the 
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presents,  and  approving  of  what  had  been  done  to  prevent  the  carrying 
of  rum  to  the  Indians,  but  then  added :  "But  Brothers,  we  have  one  thing 
to  acquaint  you  with,  that  is,  there  is  a  great  Nation  of  Indians  come 
from  the  French  to  be  your  Brethren  as  well  as  ours,  who  say  they 
have  never  tasted  English  Rum  yet,  but  would  be  very  glad  to  taste  it 
now  as  they  are  come  to  Live  with  the  English,  so  we  hope  you  will 
order  some  of  your  Traders  to  bring  them  some,  for  which  request  we 
send  you  this  string  of  Wampum."  In  other  words  they  were  glad  that 
the  rum  traffic  had  been  stopped  so  far  as  the  "old  topers"  were  con- 
cerned but  they  wanted  to  introduce  the  use  of  it  to  these  other  Indians 
who  had  never  tasted  it. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  by  the  Indians  there  is  added :  "We 
have  no  more  to  say  at  present  but  to  acquaint  you  that  there  is  730 
Men  of  us  of  the  Six  Nations  settled  here  on  Ohio  &  able  to  go  to  War, 
exclusive  of  the  other  Nations  which  will  make  up  as  many  more,  and 
all  we  wait  for  is  for  our  Brethren  the  English  to  tell  us  when  &  where 
we  shall  go."  This  is  the  only  authoritative  estimate  of  the  number 
of  Indians  on  the  Ohio  at  this  time.  The  Indians  "who  had  never  tasted 
English  rum"  were  probably  the  Miami  (called  Twightwees  in  the  vari- 
ous journals  of  this  period)  as  shortly  afterwards  the  Shawnee  at  Logs- 
town  informed  the  Council  that  some  of  them  were  going  to  Philadel- 
phia to  present  the  Chiefs  of  "the  Twightwees,  a  Nation  lately  come 
over  from  the  French  into  the  Interest  of  the  English"  and  asking  that 
some  one  be  sent  to  meet  them.  Conrad  Weiser  presented  Andrew 
Montour  as  a  suitable  person  to  act  as  an  interpreter  and  messenger 
for  the  province  "as  Andrew  lives  amongst  the  Six  Nations  between  the 
Branches  of  Ohio  &  Lake  Erie."  Andrew  was  then  ordered  to  go  to 
meet  the  Shawnee  and  Miami  Chiefs  and  try  to  urge  them  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  for  the  treaty  (Col.  Rec,  V,  287-290).  Andrew  Montour, 
or  Sattelihu  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  famous  Madame  Montour.  He 
had  accompanied  Weiser  on  his  mission  to  Shamokin  in  1743  and  was 
met  with  by  Count  Zinzendorf  at  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  Creek,  at 
the  village  of  Otstontonwakin  in  1742.  (Memorials  of  Moravian  Church, 
I>  95)-  From  1748  until  his  death  about  1775,  Andrew  Montour  occupied 
a  prominent  place  in  all  of  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  province.  A  history 
of  the  events  of  his  long  service  for  the  English  would  fill  a  volume, 
which  would  equal  in  its  romance  any  of  the  novels  of  Fenimore  Cooper. 
Many  memorials  of  his  life  are  found  in  various  place  names  in  western 
Pennsylvania  where  he  spent  much  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life.). 

A  letter  of  instructions  for  Conrad  Weiser  was  signed  by  Anthony 
Palmer  on  June  23,  but  as  Weiser's  trip  was  postponed  in  March  when 
the  instructions  were  first  drawn  up.  Weiser  finally,  after  many  delays, 
left  for  the  Ohio  on  August  11,  1748.  (See  chapters  II,  III,  IV,  book  four). 
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While  Weiser  was  getting  ready  for  his  trip  to  the  Ohio,  Governor 
James  Glenn  of  South  Carolina  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Palmer,  in- 
forming him  that  a  body  of  "Nottooyahs"  (Iroquois),  in  one  of  their 
war  expeditions  against  the  Catawba  had  carried  away  "into  Slavery 
some  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  out  parts  of  this  Province,  particularly 
one  Captain  Haig,  a  Gentleman  much  respected  and  esteemed,  &  one 
Mr.  Brown  &  some  others."  President  Palmer  was  asked  to  make 
search  for  these  people.  Conrad  Weiser,  in  an  additional  letter  of  in- 
structions, was  requested  to  make  inquiry  about  this  affair  when  at  the 
Ohio.  When  Weiser  reached  Logstown  he  soon  discovered  through  his 
secret  workers  among  the  Indians,  that  the  Seneca  were  responsible 
for  this  outrage.  As  there  were  a  number  of  Seneca  at  the  treaty  and  as 
the  warriors  of  this  tribe  were  more  under  the  French  influence  than 
were  those  of  any  of  the  other  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  Weiser  had  to 
handle  the  matter  very  carefully  as  he  did  not  wish  to  incur  the  ill  will 
of  the  Seneca.  Weiser  handled  the  matter  very  wisely  and  after  some 
speech  making  delivered  the  prisoner  to  Weiser,  who  afterwards  dis- 
covered that  this  prisoner  was  not  Haig  but  Brown,  and  that  Haig  had 
been  killed.  As  the  speaker  for  the  Seneca,  who  delivered  the  prisoner, 
said  that  the  English  traders  among  the  Catawba  would  often  meet 
with  parties  of  the  Six  Nations  who  were  going  to  war  and  would  then 
inform  the  Catawba  of  the  position  of  their  warriors,  who  were  thus 
betrayed  to  the  enemy.  That  he  had  warned  the  English  traders  that 
this  must  not  be  done  or  something  would  be  sure  to  happen  to  cause 
trouble  when  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  discovered  their  betrayers 
and  that  this  attack  was  a  result  of  such  a  betrayal  of  the  Seneca  to  their 
enemies.  When  Weiser  discovered  the  real  inwardness  of  the  whole 
affair  he  dropped  the  matter.  Upon  his  return  from  the  Ohio  mission 
he  informed  President  Palmer  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  case.  (Col. 
Rec,  V,  346-347- 

Captain  Ballett  finally  was  able  to  get  the  sloop  "Otter"  into  condi- 
tion for  making  the  cruise  down  the  Delaware  and  along  the  coast.  In 
a  letter  written  from  Lewes  Road,  July  6,  1748,  he  says  that  he  had  "the 
Good  fortune  of  not  meeting  with  any  of  our  troublesome  Gentry  as 
yet,  for  the  Coast  at  present  is  very  clear,  but  how  long  it  will  Remain 
so  I  cannot  tell,"  (Archives  II,  7). 

On  the  29th  of  October,  President  Palmer  had  read  in  Council  the 
documents  relating  to  the  signing  of  the  Preliminary  Articles  for  Restor- 
ing a  General  Peace,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  on  the  19th  of  April  and  of 
the  signing  of  these  articles,  ending  the  war,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1748. 
(Col.  Rec,  V,  359-362).  This  was  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
which  President  Anthony  Palmer  presided  as  at  the  next  meeting,  on 
November  23,  the  Hon.  James  Hamilton  was  present  and  presented  a 
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letter  signed  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  ending  the  administration 
of  the  Council.  Governor  Hamilton  then  presented  his  commission, 
dated  the  17th  of  March  and  the  King's  order  in  Council  approving  of 
his  appointment,  dated  May  12,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Lords  Justices 
in  Council  as  to  his  having  taken  the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  allegiance, 
etc.,  and  a  warrant  from  the  Proprietaries  authorizing  the  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  to  affix  the  Great  Seal  of  the  province  to  his  commission, 
which  was  done.  The  commission  was  then  publicly  read  at  the  court 
house  with  the  usual  forms  and  the  administration  of  Governor  James 
Hamilton  had  commenced. 

President  Palmer  had,  during  the  short  time  he  was  in  office,  accom- 
plished much  for  the  welfare  of  the  province  which  had  entered  into  a 
larger  sphere  of  influence.  Through  his  efforts  much  had  been  done  to 
protect  the  trade  of  the  Delaware  River  which  was  the  main  highway 
of  commerce  for  the  province  without  any  assistance  from  the  Assembly, 
which  refused  to  do  anything  for  the  defence  of  the  province  or  for  the 
protection  of  the  trade  which  was  the  source  of  wealth  for  many  of  the 
very  ones  who  declined  to  do  anything  to  protect  their  own  interests. 
Many  of  those  of  the  Quaker  religious  belief,  however,  assisted. in  the 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  various  measures  which  were  backed 
by  Palmer  and  the  Council,  as  well  as  by  the  proprietors. 

In  addition  to  what  he  did  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  settlements  along  the  Delaware  River,  Palmer 
also  did  much  to  spread  the  influence  of  the  province  and  of  the  English 
to  the  utmost  western  boundaries  of  the  Penn  Charter.  He,  like  his 
predecessor,  George  Thomas,  saw  the  necessity  of  holding  the  friendship 
of  the  western  Indians  as  well  as  that  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  efforts  that  the  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser  to  the 
Ohio  was  made  as  important  and  as  successful  as  it  was.  By  bringing 
the  great  body  of  Indians  on  the  Ohio  into  direct  contact  with  the  prov- 
ince at  such  a  critical  time  when  the  peace  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  was  only  a  compromise  at  best  to  give  both  nations  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  ready  for  a  final  struggle,  he  did  much  to  make  the  final  con- 
quest of  the  Ohio  by  the  English  a  possibility.  France  had,  up  until 
1748,  almost  undisputed  influence  among  the  western  Indians  beyond  the 
Ohio,  which  territory  was  rapidly  becoming  the  refuge  for  the  Dela- 
ware and  Shawnee. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JAMES  HAMILTON— THE  STORM 
BEGINS  TO  GATHER  OVER  THE  WATERS  OF  THE  OHIO 

James  Hamilton  was  a  son  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  who  had  come  to 
the  province  from  Scotland  and  who  had  been  Attorney  General  and  then 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  for  many  years.  His  country  home  was  at 
Bush  Hill  in  the  Northern  Liberties,  and  his  City  Residence  was  on 
Chestnut  street,  near  Third.  Here  James  was  '"jrn.  The  education  of 
the  son  was  commenced  in  Philadelphia  and  finished  in  England.  At 
the  death  of  his  father  in  1741  James  Hamilton  inherited  a  large  and 
valuable  estate.  He  had  been  Ma^'or  of  Philadelphia  and  a  member  of 
the  Provincial  Council  and  was  appointed  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
province  by  the  proprietors  during  a  visit  to  England. 

In  his  first  address  to  the  General  Assembly  on  January  3,  1749, 
Governor  Hamilton  stated  among  other  things  that  from  their  long 
acquaintance  with  him  they  would  know  how  to  form  their  judgments 
concerning  his  regard  for  their  civil  and  religious  liberties  without  his 
saying  anything  except  that  "having  myself  a  considerable  Stake  in  the 
Province"  it  was  to  his  own  interest,  as  well  as  inclination  to  support 
the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  as  when  the 
time  came  for  him  to  return  to  private  life  any  injury  to  the  constitution 
during  his  administration  would  afifect  him,  his  family  and  his  friends 
as  much  as  it  would  afifect  every  other  person. 

The  Assembly,  through  the  Speaker,  John  Kinsey,  replied  in  an 
address  full  of  praise  for  what  the  new  Governor  had  done  when  occupy- 
ing other  positions,  especially  that  of  m.ayor  of  the  city,  and  promising 
him  all  support  in  what  he  planned  for  the  province.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  address  the  Speaker  presented  the  Governor  with  an  order  of 
Assembly  for  600  pounds  for  which  he  thanked  them  for  this  token  of 
their  regard  "previous  to  our  entering  upon  Business." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  19,  1749,  Richard  Peters,  the  sec- 
retary of  the  province  was  by  direction  of  the  proprietors,  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Council  and  after  having  taken  the  required  oaths  was 
at  once  admitted  to  the  board. 

One  of  the  troublesome  matters  with  which  Governor  Hamilton  had 
to  deal  during  the  summer  of  1749  was  that  relating  to  the  spread  of  the 
white  settlements  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  land  which  had  been 
purchased  from  the  Indians.  This  had  been  a  cause  of  irritation  to 
the  Six  Nations  since  the  time  of  the  Treaty  at  Lancaster  in  1744.  Efiforts 
had  been  made  to  have  the  settlers  remove  from  the  Juniata  valley  and 
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other  places  within  the  territory  west  of  the  mountains  with  Httle  re- 
sults. The  settlers  persisted  in  taking  up  land  beyond  the  Kittatinny 
mountain  which  was  the  line  of  the  last  purchase. 

When  Conrad  Weiser  was  on  his  way  to  the  Ohio  he  wrote  from 
"Tuscarrora  Path,  August  15,  1748,"  to  Richard  Peters  the  secretary 
of  the  province  informing  him  that  th»e  place  was  about  fifty  miles  be- 
yond George  Croghan's  (Silver's  Spring),  and  that  Scarouady  and  a 
few  more  of  the  Indians  who  had  been  at  the  last  treaty  were  still  at 
Croghan's  and  had  been  so  well  treated  by  the  people  as  they  passed 
westward  that  they  desired  of  Weiser  that  two  families  might  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  and  aV'='^  informed  him  that  they  had  given  permission 
to  them  to  do  so.  Weiser  says  in  his  letter  that  the  order  for  the  removal 
of  the  people  "has  ben  this  Minute  read"  to  them,  and  that  they  are  will- 
ing for  the  most  part  to  go  off  next  spring  if  a  more  favorable  order  does 
not  come  from  the  government.  The  Indians  had  themselves  asked 
him  "not  to  join  to  turn  off  the  people  till  I  Came  from  Ohio."  These 
Indians  who  had  gone  on  before  him  had  been  promised  by  him  that 
he  would  do  nothing  until  he  returned  from  the  treaty  on  the  Ohio.  He 
then  adds :  "The  people  that  lives  here  are  very  poor,  and  I  belief  the 
two  families  the  Indians  would  have  stay  are  Honest,  notwithstanding 
what  has  been  reported."  (Archives  II,  15).  When  Weiser  wrote  this 
letter  he  was  in  Path  Valley,  having  followed  the  trail  from  George 
Croghan's  through  the  gap  in  the  mountains  then  known  as  "Croghan's 
Gap"  and  through  which  ran  the  trail  to  the  "Black  Log"  (near  Orbi- 
sonia)  and  on  to  the  Ohio. 

One  of  the  strange  facts  connected  with  all  of  these  attempts  of  the 
provincial  authorities  to  drive  out  the  "squatters"  from  Indian  lands 
is  illustrated  in  this  case  where  the  Indians  themselves  asked  Weiser 
to  permit  some  of  the  "squatters"  to  stay.  The  same  thing  happened 
again  and  again.  The  Six  Nations  complained  of  the  white  settlers 
taking  up  such  lands  but  the  Indians  in  the  territory  in  dispute  never 
wished  to  get  the  ill  will  of  the  settlers  by  having  them  driven  out. 
This  was  especially  true  of  the  "squatters"  in  the  unpurchased  lands 
in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  where  the  Indians  positively  refused  to 
assist  the  provincial  authorities  in  carrying  out  the  orders  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  settlers  along  the  Monongahela  and  Youghiogheny  Rivers, 
giving  as  a  reason  their  desire  to  keep  the  friendship  of  these  people 
so  that  when  the  lands  were  purchased  they  would  bear  no  malice  to- 
wards the  Indians. 

On  July  I  a  number  of  Seneca,  Onondaga,  Tutelo,  Nanticoke  and 
Conoy  Indians  went  to  Philadelphia  to  meet  the  new  Governor  and  to 
transact  any  business  which  might  be  of  importance.  These  Indians 
had  gone  to  Wyoming,  the  place  appointed  for  the  gathering  of  the 
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deputies  of  the  various  tribes,  and  had  waited  there  a  month  for  the 
other  deputies.  When  these  failed  to  appear  they  had  deliberated  among 
themselves  as  to  whether  they  should  return  to  their  villages  or  go  on 
to  Philadelphia,  and  finally  decided  upon  the  latter  course. 

One  of  the  chief  things  which  had  brought  them  to  Philadelphia 
was  the  settlement  of  the  white  people  "on  their  side  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains," and  of  their  desire  to  find  out  if  the  new  Governor  had  brought 
some  instructions  from  the  King  or  the  proprietors  relating  to  this  mat- 
ter, or  whether  it  had  been  done  wickedly  by  some  bad  people  without 
the  permission  of  the  Government. 

The  Governor  in  his  reply  said  that  the  government  was  obliged  by 
the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with  the  Indians  not  to  allow  any 
people  to  settle  upon  any  lands  until  they  had  been  purchased  from  the 
Indians  and  that  it  had  been  doing  everything  to  see  that  this  agree- 
ment was  kept  "by  causing  it  to  be  proclaimed  that  none  should,  on  the 
highest  Penalties,  presume  to  settle  on  the  West  side  of  the  ridge  of 
Mountains  which  is  the  Boundary  between  us  and  you."  But,  not- 
withstanding all  of  these  efforts  "some  have  been  so  audacious  as  to 
go  there  but  they  have  been  forcibly  removed  &  their  Plantations  broke 
up  &  destroy'd."  He  then  assured  them  that  nothing  should  be  left 
undone  to  bring  these  offenders  to  justice  and  to  prevent  such  causes 
of  complaint.  (Col.  Rec,  V,  388-393). 

Immediately  after  this  conference  had  ended  Governor  Hamilton 
issued  a  proclamation  which  was  printed  and  distributed  broadcast 
throughout  the  province  and  which  was  posted  upon  trees  along  the  Juni- 
ata and  in  the  Path  Valley  and  other  places  along  the  frontier  ordering 
all  persons  who  had  settled  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  to  remove  them- 
selves, their  families  and  their  effects  from  those  lands  by  the  first  of 
November  following  and  in  case  of  their  neglect  to  do  so,  all  Justices, 
sheriffs  and  officers  of  the  province  were  commanded  in  the  name  of 
the  king  to  remove  them. 

The  Indians  who  had  been  in  Philadelphia  had  been  gone  but  a  short 
time  when  Governor  Hamilton  received  word  from  Conrad  Weiser  that 
the  other  deputies,  who  had  failed  to  join  the  previous  delegation,  were 
at  Shamokin  on  their  way  to  Philadelphia.  Governor  Hamilton  at  once 
sent  a  messenger  to  Weiser  urging  him  to  try  by  all  methods  to  divert 
them  from  coming  to  the  city.  This  Weiser  attempted  to  do  but 
his  efforts  were  so  much  resented  by  the  Indians  that  he  had  to  drop 
the  matter  and  allow  them  to  carry  out  their  purpose.  Hamilton  felt 
that  one  Indian  invasion  of  the  city,  with  its  consequent  expense  of  enter- 
tainment and  presents  was  enough,  but  the  Indians  thought  otherwise 
and  so  they  came,  bringing  back  with  them  the  Seneca  and  other  Indians 
who  had  been  at  the  conference  a  few  weeks  before.    The  whole  number 
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amounting  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  August 
16,  for  the  treaty. 

Canassatego,  the  speaker  at  previous  treaties  at  Lancaster  and  Phila- 
delphia, in  his  opening  address  stated  that  the  Six  Nations  had  kept  the 
promises  which  they  had  made  concerning  the  war  with  France  and 
then  took  up  the  matter  of  the  white  settlers  who  had  gone  into  the 
lands  west  of  the  mountains,  notwithstanding  the  orders  which  had  been 
issued  by  the  province  forbidding  such  settlement.  He  excused  the 
government  for  this  saying:  "white  People  are  no  more  obedient  to 
you  than  our  young  Indians  are  to  us"  (thus  also  excusing  the  war  parties 
of  young  warriors  who  went  against  the  Catawba).  In  order  to  remedy 
this  cause  of  complaint  he  said  that  on  the  way  to  Philadelphia  he  had 
observed  the  people's  settlements  and  that  they  were  "willing  to  give  up 
the  Land  on  the  East  side  of  Sasquehannah  from  the  Blue  Hills  or 
Chambers'  Mill  to  where  Thomas  McGee  (McKee)  the  Indian  Trader 
lives,  &  leave  it  to  you  to  assign  the  worth  of  them." 

He  then  complained  of  the  settlements  on  the  branches  of  the  Juniata 
as  these  were  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Nanticoke  and  other  Indians 
living  on  the  Juniata  and  asked  that  vigorous  measures  be  adopted  for 
the  removal  of  these  settlers.  Canassatego  said  that  when  the  Nanticoke 
had  trouble  with  the  people  of  Maryland  they  had  been  removed  by  the 
Six  Nations  and  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata  (Duncan's  Island), 
and  that  there  were  three  settlements  of  the  tribe  remaining  in  Mary- 
land. These  people  wished  to  remove  to  join  their  relatives  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  the  people  of  Maryland  would  not  permit  them  to  do  so — "for 
they  make  Slaves  of  them  &  sell  their  Children  for  Money."  He  there- 
fore asked  the  Governor  to  write  to  the  Governor  of  Maryland  asking 
that  they  be  allowed  to  settle  with  the  other  Nanticoke  on  the  Juniata. 

Canassatego  also  stated  that  one  reason  why  the  proposed  treaty  with 
the  Catawba  had  not  been  held  was  because  of  the  war  which  broke  out 
with  France  and  prevented  them  from  getting  together  "and  now  we 
say  we  neither  offer  nor  reject  Peace,"  nor  did  he  think  that  the  Catawba 
were  sincere  when  they  made  their  offers  of  peace  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia. 

The  Assembly  voted  that  a  gift  of  500  pounds  in  value  be  given  to 
the  Indians  in  addition  to  the  100  pounds  which  had  been  given  to  the 
Seneca  and  other  Indians  who  had  been  there  shortly  before. 

The  Governor  in  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  Canassatego  took  up  the 
proposed  sale  of  the  lands  mentioned  and  said  that  he  had  no  directions 
from  the  proprietors  for  the  purchase  of  such  lands  but  that  as  it  wasi 
for  the  public  good  not  to  reject  the  offer,  that  he  had  sent  word  by  the 
Interpreter  (Weiser)  that  he  would  treat  with  them  for  this  new  pur- 
chase but  that  he  could  not  accede  to  the  proposal  as  it  was  limited,  for 
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various  reasons  which  he  gives  in  full  (Col.  Rec,  V,  407).  He  then 
gives  the  boundaries  according  to  the  second  council  held  with  Weiser, 
which  are: 

Beginning  at  the  Kittochhinny  Hills,  where  your  last  Purchase  ends,  on  Sasque- 
hanna,  from  thence  by  the  Courses  of  the  River  Sasquehanna  to  the  first  Mountain 
North  of  the  Creek,  called  in  the  Onondaga  Language  Cantawghy,  &  in  the  Delaware 
Language  Makooniahy  (Mahanoy),  on  the  said  River  Sasquehanna,  this  is  the  Western 
boundary;  then  for  the  North  boundary  a  straight  Line  to  be  run  from  that  Mountain 
to  the  Main  Branch  of  Delaware  River,  at  the  North  side  of  the  Mouth  of  Lechawach- 
sein,  so  as  to  take  in  the  Waters  of  Lechawachsein ;  the  East  Boundary  to  be  the 
River  Delaware  from  the  North  of  the  Viskil  to  the  Kittochtinny  Hills;  the  South 
boundary  to  be  that  Range  of  the  Kittochhinny  Hills  to  the  Place  of  Beginning  to- 
gether with  the  Islands  in  the  River  Sasquehanna  &  Delaware  in  that  Compass.  (Col. 
Dec,  V,  407.) 

Hamilton  then  informed  the  Indians  that  upon  signing  this  deed  they 
would  be  paid  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds. 

The  deed  was  prepared  and  signed  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1749,  by 
the  representatives  of  all  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations,  two  Delaware 
and  Paxinosa,  the  leading  Chief  of  the  Shawnee.  (Copy  of  the  Deed, 
with  map.  Archives  of  Pa.  II,  33-36:  Minutes  of  the  Treaty,  Col.  Rec,  V, 
398-410). 

The  Governor,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  concerning  the  "squatters" 
on  Indian  lands,  told  the  Indians  that  they  must  not  interfere  with  the 
removal  of  the  settlers  as  had  been  done  the  previous  summer,  when 
they  had  asked  Conrad  Weiser  to  allow  some  of  the  settlers  to  stay. 

Governor  Hamilton  was  prompt  to  act  concerning  these  settlers,  in 
issuing  an  order  for  them  to  remove  at  once.  They,  however,  paid  no 
attention  to  this,  tearing  the  notices  from  the  trees  on  which  they  had 
been  posted  and  showing  their  disregard  to  the  law  by  staying  where 
they  were.  The  spring  of  1750  found  a  greater  number  of  white  settlers 
in  the  forbidden  territory  than  there  had  been  the  year  before. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  May  25,  1750,  Governor  Hamilton 
informed  the  board  that  Mr.  Richard  Peters  and  Conrad  Weiser  were 
then  in  Cumberland  County  for  the  purpose  of  taking  measures  with 
the  magistrates  for  the  removal  of  the  settlers  from  the  lands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  mountains,  and  that  he  had  received  a  report  of  the 
conferences  which  had  been  held  by  them  at  the  home  of  George  Crog- 
han,  in  Pennsboro  Township  with  some  of  the  Indians  from  Shamokin 
and  Conestoga.  There  were  present  at  this  conference,  besides  the  sec- 
retary and  Conrad  Weiser,  James  Galbreath,  George  Croghan,  George 
Stevenson,  William  Wilson  and  Hermanus  Alricks,  justices  of  Cum- 
berland County,  besides  Andrew  Montour,  the  two  sons  of  Shikellamy, 
and  other  Indians.  After  hearing  the  various  messages  from  the 
Indians,  Secretary  Peters  informed  them  that  they  had  come  to  remove 
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the  settlers  from  the  Juniata  and  other  places,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  made  by  the  Governor  at  the  last  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations  in 
Philadelphia.  To  this  the  Indians  replied  that  they  were  afraid  that 
this  effort  would  prove  of  no  real  value,  because  as  soon  as  the  people 
were  removed  and  the  officers  had  left  they  would  go  back  to  the  lands 
the  next  year,  and  suggested  that  two  or  three  faithful  persons  be  put  in 
charge  of  the  territory,  and  as  soon  as  any  settlers  attempted  to  occupy 
the  land,  to  put  them  off  at  once. 

In  the  report  of  the  secretary,  Richard  Peters,  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings against  "sundry  Persons  settled  in  the  unpurchased  Part  of  the 
Province,"  he  states  that  he  and  Weiser  went  to  George  Croghan's  on 
the  i8th  of  May,  where  they  held  the  council  with  the  Indians.  On 
the  22d  they  went  to  "Big  Juniata,"  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  (near  Thompsontown),  here  they  found  five  log 
cabins,  which,  after  various  conversations  with  the  owners,  were  burned 
by  order  of  the  secretary.  The  secretary,  with  Weiser  and  the  justices 
of  Cumberland  County,  went  from  place  tO'  place,  evicting  the  settlers, 
placing  them  under  bonds  for  their  appearance  at  court,  and,  in  most 
cases,  burning  the  cabins.  On  the  24th  of  May,  Benjamin  Chambers  and 
George  Croghan  separated  from  the  party,  going  to  Shearman's  Creek, 
or  Little  Juniata,  where,  among  the  various  settlers  evicted,  was  Simon 
Girty,  whose  son  afterwards  became  such  a  bitter  foe  of  the  English  in 
the  border  wars. 

On  the  28th  of  May,  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  and  just  before 
the  party  started  to  evict  the  settlers  from  the  Path  Valley,  the  Big 
Cove,  etc.,  Conrad  Weiser  asked  to  be  excused  as  he  had  to  go  home  on 
account  of  business.  It  seems  rather  strange  that  Weiser  should  have 
suddenly  discovered  that  he  had  business  at  home,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  being  away  for  weeks  and  months  at  a  time,  and  knew  before  he 
started  on  this  mission  about  how  long  it  would  take  to  accomplish  the 
work  which  he  and  Richard  Peters  had  set  out  to  do.  Weiser,  probably, 
began  to  see  what  effect  it  would  have  upon  his  position  as  interpreter 
for  Maryland  and  Virginia  if  he  went  down  into  the  territory  which  was 
in  dispute,  and  which  was  settled  in  part  by  people  from  Maryland. 
Weiser  also  knew  how  rapidly  the  mind  of  the  Indian  could  change. 
To-day  they  would  urge  the  removal  of  the  settlers,  and  to-morrow  they 
might  pity  them  and  help  them  tO'  avenge  their  wrongs.  Anyhow, 
Weiser  felt  that  he  had  "important  business  at  home,"  which  was  calling 
him  away  from  the  unpleasant  task  of  evicting  frontier  settlers  and 
burning  their  cabins — no  matter  how  strongly  he  himself  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  doing  so  in  order  to  avoid  trouble  with  the  Six  Nations. 
Trouble  with  the  Six  Nations  was  bad  enough,  but  trouble  with  the 
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frontiersmen  was  not  much  better,  and  he  knew  the  class  of  people  living 
in  Path  Valley  and  in  the  Big  Cove,  so  he  left  the  party  at  Shippensburg. 

After  his  departure,  Richard  Peters  and  the  justices  went  over  the 
Kittatinny  Mountains  into  Path  Valley — "thro  which  the  Road  to  Alle- 
gheny lies" — where  they  carried  out  the  same  plans  of  eviction.  From 
Path  Valley  they  went  to  Aughwick,  then  to  the  Big  Cove.  The  Little 
Cove  and  the  Big  and  Little  Conolloways  were  not  visited,  as  the  magis- 
trates refused  to  go  there,  "as  this  was  on  the  Borders  of  Maryland." 

Peters  says,  in  his  report,  "The  Bulk  of  these  Settlements  were  made 
during  the  Administration  of  President  Palmer,  and  it  is  well  known 
to  your  Honour,  tho'  then  in  England,  that  his  Attention  to  the  Safety 
of  the  City  and  the  Lower  Counties  would  not  permit  him  to  extend 
more  Care  to  Places  so  remote."  And  again,  "At  the  Path  Valley,  and 
indeed  at  all  other  places,  the  Offenders  were  got  together  and  were  told 
by  the  Magistrates  before  hand  what  was  intended  to  be  done,  and  that 
all  the  new  settled  Cabbins  would  be  burnt.  After  they  were  told  this 
they  executed  the  Bonds,  thereby  putting  me  into  Possession,  and  very 
chearfully  and  voluntarily  took  everything  out  of  their  Log  Houses  and 
assisted  in  burning  them."  He  later  says:  "there  was  no  Kindness  in 
my  Power  which  I  did  not  do  for  the  Offenders,  giving  them  Money 
when  they  were  poor,  and  telling  them  they  might  go  directly  on  any 
Part  of  the  two  Millions  of  Acres  lately  purchased  of  the  Indians ;  and 
where  the  Families  were  large,  as  I  happened  to  have  several  of  my  own 
Plantations  vacant  I  offered  them  to  stay  on  them  Rent  free  till  they 
could  provide  for  themselves."  And,  in  the  closing  of  his  report,  Peters 
says :  "It  may  be  proper  to  add  that  the  Cabbins  or  Log  Houses  which 
were  burnt  were  of  no  considerable  Value,  being  such  as  the  Country 
People  erect  in  a  Day  or  two,  and  cost  only  the  Charge  of  an  Entertain- 
ment." (Report  of  Richard  Peters,  which  contains  the  names  of  the 
various  families  evicted.  Col.  Rec,  V,  440-449). 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact  that  many  of  the  men  evicted  from 
these  various  settlements  in  Path  Valley  and  other  places,  were  the 
ancestors  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  that  many  of  them  a  few  years  later  were  the  most  heroic 
defenders  of  the  American  cause  in  the  army  of  Washington.  Richard 
Peters  and  Conrad  Weiser  were  doing  what  was  right  when  they  went 
on  this  mission.  These  people  knew  that  they  were  occupying  lands 
to  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to  go,  and  with  but  two  or  three  ex- 
ceptions, they  accepted  the  mandate  of  the  law  cheerfully.  The  hard- 
ship and  suffering  of  the  people  who  had  been  expelled  from  these  "burnt 
cabbins"  has  been  greatly  overdone  by  some  of  the  early  writers. 
Richard  Peters  did  everything  in  his  power  to  make  provision  for  all  the 
people  who  were  evicted  from  lands  to  which  they  had  no  right.     It 
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remained  for  such  characters  as  Simon  Girty  to  paint  the  scenes  in  such 
lurid  colors  (Simon  Girty,  the  renegade  who  was  associated  with  the 
British  and  Indians  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution  was  a  son  of  this 
Simon). 

In  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  the  Governor,  after  mentioning  the 
removal  of  these  trespassers,  says :  "The  Accounts  from  the  Ohio  men- 
tion that  the  French  still  continue  their  Threats  against  the  Indians  who 
carry  on  Commerce  with  our  Traders ;  that  they  are  frequently  alarmed 
as  if  the  French  were  approaching  in  a  Military  Manner,  and  therefore 
keep  themselves  upon  their  Guard,  but  as  nothing  hostile  has  hitherto 
been  attempted,  I  am  in  hopes  this  may  blow  over  and  the  French,  from 
the  Caution  and  Unanimity  of  the  Indians  of  our  Alliance,  be  obliged  to 
alter  their  Measures."     (Col.  Rec,  V,  455). 

Thus  early  in  the  summer  of  1750  there  were  the  rumblings  of  the 
approaching  storm  which  was  to  break  over  the  waters  of  the  Ohio 
within  a  few  years,  and  which,  before  it  had  spent  its  fury,  was  to  deluge 
the  frontiers  with  blood.  The  Indians  living  along  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie  and  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Allegheny  River  were  the  sentries 
upon  whom  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  depend  for  informa- 
tion concerning  the  moves  which  were  made  by  the  French  power  in 
Canada. 

Soon  after  the  western  mission  of  Conrad  Weiser,  in  1748,  the 
French  set  in  motion  the  machinery  of  military  power  to  forestall  any 
similar  movement  by  the  English  for  the  possession  of  the  Ohio  Valley, 
which  was  the  direct  way  of  communication  with  the  French  posses- 
sions on  the  Mississippi. 

In  September,  1750,  Governor  Hamilton  received  a  letter  from  Cap- 
tain William  Trent,  who  later  was  in  command  of  the  detachment  from 
Virginia  for  the  erection  of  a  fort  on  the  Ohio,  informing  him  of  the 
French  operations  on  the  Ohio.  He  also  received  a  letter  from  Governor 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  concerning  the  sending  of  Joncaire  to  the  Ohio 
by  the  Governor  of  Canada,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  Indians  to 
the  French  interest,  and  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month  he  received  a 
letter  from  Conrad  Weiser,  telling  of  the  death  of  Canassatego,  and  that 
the  Onondaga  chief  who  succeeded  him  was  "altogether  devoted  to 
the  French,"  and  in  closing  his  letter  he  says  :  "I  believe  that  the  English 
Interest  among  the  Six  Nations  can  be  of  no  consideration  any  more." 
(Col.  Rec,  V,  461-462,  467).  Weiser  had  been  on  a  mission  to  Onon- 
daga in  August,  and  was  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  was  going  on 
at  the  headquarters  of  the  Six  Nations.  (Journal  of  Weiser,  of  mis- 
sion, Col.  Rec,  V,  470-480). 

The  center  of  interest  in  the  development  of  the  history  of  the  prov- 
ince had  shifted  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio  River  during  the  admin- 
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istration  of  Governor  Hamilton,  as  is  shown  by  the  official  records  of 
this  period.  In  order  that  the  provincial  authorities  might  have  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  territory  in  which  these  movements  were  taking 
place,  Lewis  Evans  was  given  instructions  to  prepare  a  map  and  write 
descriptions,  by  making  a  personal  trip  through  the  western  country. 
This  work  was  to  be  done  secretly.  (Archives  II.  47-48).  The  result  was 
the  map  of  Lewis  Evans  of  1755.  (Archives,  3rd  Series,  Appendix). 
Governor  Hamilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations, 
1751,  gives  an  outline  of  the  events  which  had  taken  place  up  to  that 
time,  relating  to  the  situation  on  the  Ohio,  and  encloses  a  map,  which 
was  probably  the  Lewis  Evans  map  of  1749,  and  not  the  later  map  of 
1755,  as  stated  in  some  historical  accounts.     (Archives,  II,  60-63). 

As  the  development  of  the  events  relating  to  the  period  of  the 
French  and  Indian  War  more  fittingly  belong  to  the  history  of  Western 
Pennsylvania,  the  author  has  included  the  further  history  of  this  period 
in  Book  Four  of  this  history,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  as  outlined  at 
the  commencement  of  the  work. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  on  February  6,  1753,  Governor  Hamilton 
introduced  John  Penn,  eldest  son  of  Richard  Penn,  who  had  recently 
arrived  from  England.  By  action  of  the  Council  he  was  made  a  member 
of  the  body,  being  given  first  place  upon  it.  (Col.  Rec,  V,  606).  Early 
in  1753  Governor  Hamilton  had  written  to  the  proprietors,  informing 
them  of  his  desire  to  resign  his  commission.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil at  Bush  Hill,  his  country  home,  he  stated  that  the  resignation  had 
been  accepted,  and  that  the  proprietors  had  appointed  in  his  place  Robert 
Hunter  Morris,  Chief  Justice  of  New  Jersey,  whom  he  presented.  Gov- 
ernor Morris  presented  his  commission,  the  King's  approval  and  the 
certificate  of  his  having  taken  the  necessary  oaths  before  his  majesty  in 
Council.  The  great  seal  was  affixed  to  his  commission,  and  he  was 
publicly  proclaimed  at  the  Court  House  on  October  3,  1754. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 
THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  GOVERNORS  MORRIS,  DENNY 
AND  JOHN   PENN— THE   KILLING  OF  THE   CONESTOGA 
INDIANS  AND  ITS  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Governor  Hamilton  had  been  led  to  resign  his  position  because  of  the 
unpleasant  relations  with  the  Assembly,  caused  in  a  measure  by  trying 
to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  proprietors,  many  of  which  he 
realized  would'  irritate  the  Assembly  still  more  if  he  made  public  the 
real  purpose  of  his  refusal  to  approve  of  various  acts  of  legislation. 
Nor  was  the  Assembly  any  more  favorable  to  the  various  recommenda- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  province,  than  it  had  been  before. 

The  former  Governor  Thomas  wrote  to  Governor  Morris  from 
Antigua,  October  15,  1754: 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  that  I  heard  of  Your  Appointment,  of  Your  HeaUh, 
at  Madera,  and  of  Your  having  reached  Your  Port,  from  whence  I  conclude  that  I 
may  congratulate  You  on  Your  safe  Arrival  in  Pennsylvania.  You  are  fallen  into  a 
very  troublesome  time,  &  will  meet  with  great  opposition;  but  I  hope,  for  the  honour 
of  the  English  Name  and  the  general  security  of  the  Colonys,  that  You  will  carry  your 
point.  But  be  that  as  it  will,  I  am  sure  You  will  gain  Honour  in  the  pursuit.  You  have 
now  got  some  Neighbors  that  will  be  very  troublesome  to  You,  if  you  let  them  rest. 
You  must  either  drive  them  back  to  their  Lakes,  or  they  will  drive  You  into  the  Sea. 
They  want  a  good  Port  upon  that  Sea,  and  if  the  Northern  Colonys  do  not  speedily 
unite,  and  prosecute  the  Affairs  with  vigour,  they  will  carry  their  point.  ...  I  am 
uneasy,  however,  under  the  apprehension  that  the  North  American  War  may  become 
general.  We  are  here  by  no  means  prepared  for  it,  nor  are  we  in  circumstances  to  put 
ourselves  m  a  proper  posture  of  Defence.  Our  Government  has  its  hands  full,  and 
labours  under  a  Debt  of  Eighty  Millions.  But  God  is  above  all.  (Archives  of  Pa., 
II,  180.) 

This  letter  of  the  former  Governor,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
situation  which  was  faced  by  Governor  Morris,  was  justified  by  the 
events  which  rapidly  took  place  soon  after  Governor  Morris  took  upon 
himself  the  burden  of  trying  to  make  preparations  for  repelling  the 
movement  of  the  French  to  the  Ohio.  (See  Book  Four,  Chapters 
V,  etc.). 

The  entire  period  of  the  administration  of  Governor  Morris  was  one 
of  disagreements  and  quarrels  with  the  Assembly.  The  history  of 
the  work  accomplished  by  him  is  more  fully  noted  in  other  books  of  this 
history,  in  which  the  expedition  of  General  Edward  Braddock  (1755) 
to  the  Ohio,  followed  by  his  defeat  and  death,  and  the  consequent  Indian 
hostility,  are  narrated  at  length. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1756,  almost  immediately  after  the  treaty  at 
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Easton,  efforts  were  put  forth  to  win  back  the  hostile  Indians.  Gov- 
ernor Morris  was  succeeded  by  William  Denny,  who  presented  his  com- 
mission, dated  on  May  7  of  the  same  year.  He  was  proclaimed  at  the 
court  house  the  same  day. 

The  administration  of  the  new  Governor  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
authorities  of  the  province  and  welcomed  by  a  congratulatory  address 
from  the  Assembly.  In  his  first  address  to  the  Assembly  on  August 
24,  he,  however,  gave  evidence  that  his  position  in  relation  to  many  of 
the  questions  which  had  previously  caused  trouble  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  province  would  make  a  stormy 
administration  almost  a  certainty.  The  ever  troublesome  question  con- 
cerning money  and  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  that  of  the  prerog- 
atives of  the  proprietors  in  relation  to  the  privileges  of  the  people,  came 
up  immediately.  His  instructions  from  the  proprietors  forbidding  the 
passage  of  any  bill  increasing  the  paper  currency  above  40,000  pounds, 
unless  the  proprietors  were  paid  for  rentals  in  sterling  money,  and  the 
taxation  of  the  proprietary  lands,  and  similar  matters,  caused  the  most 
bitter  disputes  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly. 

The  conditions  along  the  frontiers  were  most  deplorable,  following 
Braddock's  defeat  and  the  Indian  hostility  which  followed.  Governor 
Denny  said,  in  his  message  to  the  Assembly,  in  August : 

Since  my  Arrival  among  you,  I  have  made  it  my  particular  business  to  enquire  into 
the  State  of  the  Frontiers,  and  have  heard  with  Horror  the  Devastations,  Cruelties, 
and  Murders  that  have  been  committed  there. 

As  I  am  informed  that  the  Money  heretofore  raised  is  not  only  quite  exhausted,  but 
that  there  are  considerable  Sums  in  Arrear  to  the  forces  Stationed  on  the  Borders  in 
the  Pay  of  the  Province,  who  must  be  immediately  disbanded,  and  the  back  Inhabitants 
left  Naked  and  defenceless  to  a  savage  and  merciless  Enemy,  unless  fresh  supplies  are 
raised  for  their  support.     (Col.  Rec,  VII,  229.) 

In  accordance  with  an  Act  of  Assembly,  passed  in  October,  1755, 
twenty-five  militia  companies  had  been  organized  and  were  stationed  at 
the  various  frontier  forts  which  had  been  erected  for  the  protection  of  the 
settlements  along  the  Blue  Mountains.  The  Indian  raids  grew  more  and 
and  more  disastrous.  In  the  summer  of  1756  Colonel  John  Armstrong 
led  an  expedition  against  the  Indian  village  of  Kittanning,  on  the 
Allegheny  River,  thus  striking  the  enemy  in  their  own  territory.  (Arm- 
strong's Expedition,  Chapter  XIX,  Book  Four). 

The  erection  of  the  frontier  forts  along  the  line  of  the  Blue  Moun- 
tains, and  their  expense  of  maintenance  and  defence,  together  with  the 
other  expenses  connected  with  the  war  had  almost  completely  exhausted 
the  ability  of  the  province  to  pay  its  necessary  bills.  The  Assembly 
passed  a  bill,  levying  100,000  pounds  upon  all  estates,  including  those  of 
the  proprietors.     This  bill  was  promptly  rejected  by  Hamilton.     The 
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Assembly  then  appointed  Isaac  Norris  and  Benjamin  Franklin  as  com- 
missioners to  England  to  present  the  matter  to  the  throne.  On  account 
of  the  poor  health  of  the  former,  Franklin  went  alone.  Franklin  reached 
England  in  July,  1757,  and  presented  the  remonstrance  against  the  in- 
structions which  the  proprietors  had  given  to  Denny.  This  led  to  a 
dispute  with  the  proprietors,  which  finally  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
Franklin  and  the  two  other  commissioners  (Robert  Charles  and  Richard 
Partridge  had  been  sent  to  join  Franklin)  in  the  decision  of  the  Privy 
Council,  by  which  the  uncultivated  lands  of  the  proprietors  were  to  be 
taxed,  according  to  the  assessments  for  the  lowest  uncultivated  lands  of 
the  settlers  and  the  Deputy  Governor  have  a  right  to  a  participation  in 
the  disposal  of  the  revenues  thus  derived. 

Finally,  the  Governor,  who  had  been  paid  nothing  since  his  first 
arrival  in  the  province  (when  he  was  paid  500  pounds),  signed  the  bill 
taxing  the  proprietors'  estates,  upon  which  he  was  promptly  paid  1,000 
pounds  and  then  recalled  by  the  proprietors.  It  is  not  possible  in  the 
limits  of  this  work  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  discussions  between 
Governor  Denny  and  the  Assembly  concerning  these  money  bills.  (Con- 
sult Archives  of  Pa.,  Fourth  Series,  II,  727-984). 

During  the  brief  administration  of  Governor  Denny,  many  important 
events  had  taken  place  in  the  province,  especially  upon  the  Ohio,  from 
which  the  French  had  been  forever  driven  by  the  expedition  of  General 
John  Forbes,  which  marched  into  the  smoking  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne 
and  took  possession  of  the  Ohio.     (See  Chapter  XX-XXIII,  Book  Four). 

On  the  17th  of  November,  1759,  James  Hamilton,  who  had  immedi- 
ately preceded  Governor  Denny  (1748-1754),  presented  his  commission, 
which  had  been  signed  by  the  proprietors,  July  19,  1759,  and  which  had 
been  approved  by  the  King.  This  was  read  before  the  Council,  and  was 
then  published  at  the  court  house  with  the  usual  formalities.  A  similar 
publication  was  made  at  New  Castle,  the  Governor  being  present,  at 
the  court  house  on  November  21. 

Soon  after,  December  4,  the  Governor  held  a  council  with  a  number 
of  Delaware  at  the  State  House  in  Philadelphia.  Among  these  were 
Tedyuncung  and  Tangoocqua  (Catfish).  The  latter  from  the  Ohio. 
(Col.  Rec,  VIII,  415-423). 

George  II  died  on  October  25,  1760,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grand- 
son, George  III,  whose  ruling  passion  was  the  restoration  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  and  whose  self-will,  regardless  of  all  authority  outside  of 
himself,  was  to  cause  disaster  to  the  throne  in  the  American  colonies,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  people  had  grown  with  such  rapid  strides. 

Peace  with  France  was  concluded  in  November,  1762,  and  the  treaty, 
by  which  France  lost  everything  which  had  been  fought  for,  save  her 
possessions  in  Louisiana,  was  ratified  February  10,  1763.     The  terms  of 
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this  treaty  were  humiliating  to  France  and  laid  the  foundations  upon 
which  a  new  Nation  should  soon  be  builded  on  the  American  Continent. 
Vergennes,  the  French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  well  said,  when 
he  heard  of  the  terms  of  this  treaty :  "The  consequences  of  the  entire 
cession  of  Canada  are  obvious.  I  am  persuaded  that  England  will  ere 
long  repent  of  having  removed  the  only  check  that  could  keep  her  col- 
onies in  awe.  They  stand  no  longer  in  need  of  her  protection ;  she  will 
call  upon  them  to  contribute  towards  supporting  the  burdens  they  have 
helped  to  bring  on  her ;  and  they  will  answer  by  striking  off  all  de- 
pendence."    (Quoted  from  Bancroft,  "History  of  the  U.  S.,"  II,  564). 

The  withdrawal  of  the  French  power  from  Canada  and  the  Ohio  also 
set  in  motion  a  movement  among  the  Indians  which  resulted  in  the  only 
united  action  against  the  white  man  which  had  ever  been  undertaken 
by  the  aboriginal  occupants  of  the  Continent.  When  the  Indian  occu- 
pied a  position  between  the  two  great  contending  races  of  white  men 
they  could  make  use  of  both  of  these,  who  were  seeking  their  friendship 
and  assistance,  by  liberal  presents  and  flatteries.  When  the  English  be- 
came victors  in  all  of  the  territory  which  had  been  fought  for,  and  the 
Indians  realized  what  this  would  mean  when  they  were  left  thus  alone, 
without  a  white  alliance  to  help  them  hold  the  position  which  they  had 
occupied,  and  with  the  danger  of  being  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
English  facing  them,  they  arose  in  their  wrath,  under  the  masterly 
leadership  of  the  greatest  leader  the  Indian  ever  had,  in  the  so-called 
"Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  which  deluged  the  frontiers  with  the  blood  of 
the  victors  who  had  driven  the  French  from  Canada  and  the  Ohio.  (See 
Chapters  XXV,  XXVI,  Book  Four). 

During  all  of  this  period  of  Indian  hostility,  when  Fort  Le  Boeuf, 
Presque  Isle,  Venango  and  other  British  forts  fell  before  the  savage 
hordes  of  red  men,  and  when  Fort  Pitt  was  surrounded  by  the  yelling 
and  bloodthirsty  tribes,  gathered  from  everywhere.  Governor  Hamilton 
was  harassed  with  letters  from  the  afflicted  settlements  on  the  frontiers, 
praying  for  protection.  The  trail  of  desolation  and  death  ran  along  the 
line  of  all  of  the  English  settlements  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Carolinas. 
The  expedition  of  Colonel  Henry  Bouquet  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  in 
the  summer  of  1763,  and  the  Battle  of  Bushy  Run,  which  was  the  most 
effective  victory  which  the  white  man  ever  had  in  a  conflict  with  the 
Indians,  for  a  time  checked  the  tide  of  blood  which  had  been  sweeping 
from  the  Ohio  over  the  mountains  and  into  the  English  settlements. 
(See  Chapter  XXVI,  Book  Four). 

In  the  very  midst  of  these  troublesome  times,  on  October  31,  1763, 
John  Penn  appeared  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  and  presented  his  com- 
mission, signed  by  the  proprietors,  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  and  approved  by  the  King  on  the  31st  of  August.     In  ac- 
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cordance  with  the  usual  custom,  the  commission  was  published  at  the 
court  house  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Hamilton,  the  members  of  the 
Council,  the  mayor,  etc.,  and  "a  very  great  concourse  of  People.  Im- 
mediately afterwards,  the  Battery  Guns  fired  a  Royal  Salute,  and  the 
Bells  of  Christ  Church  rung  in  Compliment  to  him."  (Col.  Rec, 
IX,  72).  On  November  4,  the  Governor,  accompanied  by  the  Earl  of 
Stirling,  Lynford  Lardner,  Richard  Penn,  Esqr.,  and  several  other  gentle- 
men, went  to  New  Castle,  where  the  commission  was  published  at  the 
court  house,  "in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  Inhabitants." 

John  Penn,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Penn,  and  thus  a 
grandson  of  the  founder,  and  who  had  been  introduced  to  the  Council 
on  February  6,  1753,  when  he  returned  to  the  province  from  England, 
was  soon  called  upon  to  try  to  solve  problems  relating  to  the  Indians 
such  as  his  grandfather  never  had  to  deal  with.  These  problems  were 
made  more  difficult  because  of  the  far-flung  settlements  along  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  which  bordered  on  the  Indian  country,  and  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  always  the  worst  suf- 
ferers in  the  Indian  wars  which  swept  over  the  mountains,  from  the 
west  and  the  north,  like  a  devastating  scourge.  The  Quaker  element 
in  Philadelphia  in  1763-64  looked  upon  the  Indian  from  a  dififerent  point 
of  view  than  did  the  Scotch-Irish  element  west  of  the  protected  settle- 
ments in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  province.  To  the  one  the  Indian 
was  an  object  of  pity,  to  the  other  the  Indian  was  an  object  of  fear  and 
terror,  to  be  blotted  out.  The  Quaker  merchant  in  Philadelphia  could 
leave  his  home  in  the  morning  with  the  certainty  that  it  would  be  there 
at  night  when  he  returned  to  his  family.  The  Scotch-Irish  pioneer, 
living  along  the  mountain  ridges  in  Cumberland  County,  when  he  left 
his  log  cabin  in  the  morning  to  go  to  the  mill  to  have  his  grain  ground, 
was  never  sure  of  finding  his  home  standing  when  he  returned.  The 
cabin  might  be  a  smoking  ruin,  and  the  scalped  bodies  of  wife  and  chil- 
dren would  be  the  evidences  of  what  had  taken  place.  He  and  his  kind 
made  the  protecting  wall  which  surrounded  the  peace-loving  Quakers 
of  the  East.  He  could  not  be  expected  to  look  at  the  Indian  through 
Quaker  eyes. 

One  of  the  events  of  this  period  of  hostility,  which  attracted  wide 
attention  and  which  had  been  a  source  of  discussion  ever  since,  was  that 
which  was  first  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Edward  Shippen  to  Gov- 
ernor Penn,  dated  at  Lancaster,  December  14,  1763,  in  which  he  says: 
"One  Robert  Edgar,  a  hired  Man  to  Captain  Thomas  M'Kee,  living  near 
the  Borough,  acquainted  me  to  day  that  a  Company  of  People  from  the 
Frontiers  had  killed  and  scalped  most  of  the  Indians  at  the  Conestogoe 
Town  early  this  Morning;  he  said  he  had  his  information  from  an  Indian 
boy  who  made  his  Escape ;  Mr.  Slough  has  been  to  the  place  and  held  a 
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Coroner's  inquest  on  the  Corpses,  being  Six  in  number;  Bill  Sawk  and 
some  other  Indians  were  gone  towards  Smith's  Iron  Works  to  sell 
brooms;  but  where  they  are  now  we  can't  understand.  .  .  .  Warrants 
are  issued  for  the  apprehending  of  the  Murderers,  said  to  be  upwards 
of  fifty  men,  well  armed  &  mounted."  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  89-90).  It  is 
rather  interesting  to  note  that  the  entry  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Provin- 
cial Council  immediately  preceding  this  letter,  is  a  letter  to  John  Penn 
from  the  Conestoga  Indians,  dated  November  30,  in  which  they  congrat- 
ulate him  upon  his  arrival,  and  ask  for  his  favor  and  protection,  and  that 
he  appoint  Captain  Tromas  McKee  to  look  after  their  interests. 

The  killing  of  these  six  Conestoga  Indians  caused  the  greatest  ex- 
citement in  Philadelphia,  more,  in  fact,  than  had  the  continued  slaughter 
of  hundreds  of  white  settlers  by  the  Indians  along  the  frontiers.  The 
Indians  had  made  many  raids  into  the  settlements  south  of  the  Blue 
Mountains,  burning  cabins,  killing  and  scalping  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren and  the  authorities  at  Philadelphia  were  inactive.  But,  as  soon  as 
these  six  Conestoga  Indians  were  killed  by  the  "Paxton  Boys,"  from 
the  neighborhood  of  Paxtang  Church,  near  Harrisburg,  there  was  an 
uproar  of  frenzied  sympathy.  The  most  prominent  men  in  the  region, 
such  as  John  Harris  and  Colonel  John  Elder  (pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Paxtang)  had  appealed  again  and  again  concerning  the  many 
raids  which  the  Indians  had  made  in  the  region,  but  these  appeals  were 
in  vain.  Owing  to  the  excited  and  angry  feeling  existing  among  the 
frontier  rangers  because  of  the  entire  condition,  Harris  and  Elder  had 
both  urged  the  Governor  to  remove  the  Conestoga  Indians  to  some 
place  of  safety.  This  the  Governor  declined  to  do,  as  the  Conestoga 
had  been  given  permission  by  William  Penn  to  remain  at  the  site  of 
their  historic  habitat. 

To  add  to  the  feeling  of  anger  of  these  "Paxton  Boys"  against  the 
Indians,  many  of  them  had  just  returned  from  the  expedition  to 
Wyoming,  and  had  along  the  line  of  their  march  seen,  as  Colonel  Elder 
says  in  a  letter,  "The  mangled  Carcases  of  these  unhappy  people,"  which 
"presented  to  our  Troops  a  melancholy  Scene,  which  had  been  acted  not 
above  two  days  before  their  Arrival."  (Archives  of  Pa.,  IV,  127). 
These  rangers  had  returned  just  about  the  time  this  letter  was  written 
(October  25),  After  having  made  a  march  of  over  two  hundred  miles 
on  foot,  and  seeing  the  evidences  of  Indian  barbarity  everywhere  along 
the  Susquehanna  from  Paxtang  to  Wyoming,  it  is  not  strange  that  these 
frontiersmen  were  in  a  state  of  excitement  and  rage  against  all  Indians, 
when  they  reached  their  homes  and  discovered  that  the  outrages  were 
still  going  on,  and  that  some  of  the  Indians  who  were  responsible  for 
these,  had  been  traced  to  Conestoga.  They  were  not  in  a  calm  frame 
of  mind,  and  many  of  them  had  personally  suffered  the  loss  of  friends 
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and  loved  ones  in  these  raids  which  had  been  going  on  almost  un- 
brokenly  since  1755. 

The  part  played  in  the  raid  of  the  "Paxton  Boys"  by  Colonel  John 
Elder  has  been  very  much  misrepresented  by  some  writers.  Many 
sensational  stories  are  added  to  his  appearance  before  the  "boys,"  as  they 
were  on  their  way  to  Conestoga.  He  says  in  his  letter  to  Governor 
Penn :  "On  receiving  intelligence  the  13th  Inst,  that  a  number  of  persons 
were  assembling  on  purpose  to  go  &  cut  off  the  Connestogoe  Indians,  In 
concert  with  Mr.  Forster,  the  neighboring  Magistrate,  I  hurried  off  an 
Express,  with  a  written  message  to  that  party"  (he  did  not  go  in  person, 
as  he  himself  states  that  he  sent  a  messenger  with  a  written  message) 
"entreating  them  to  desist  from  such  an  undertaking,  representing  to 
them  the  unlawfulness  &  barbarity  of  such  an  action,  that  it's  cruel  & 
unchristian  in  its  nature,  &  wou'd  be  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  them- 
selves &  families ;  that  private  persons  have  no  right  to  take  the  lives 
of  any  under  the  protection  of  the  Legislature,"  etc.  "These  things  I 
urged  in  the  warmest  terms,  in  order  to  prevail  with  them  to  drop  the 
Enterprize,  but  to  no  purpose;  they  pushed  on  &  have  destroyed  some  of 
these  Indians,  tho'  how  many  I  have  not  yet  been  certainly  informed." 
(Archives  of  Pa.,  IV,  148). 

Governor  Penn  issued  a  proclamation,  narrating  the  facts  concerning 
the  killing  of  the  Indians,  and  calling  upon  all  judges,  justices,  sheriffs 
and  other  officers,  civil  and  military,  to  make  diligent  search  for  the 
authors  of  this  crime,  and  to  apprehend  them  and  place  them  in  some 
of  the  public  jails  of  the  province.  (Col.  Rec,  IX,  95-96).  This  was 
issued  on  the  22d  of  December.  The  reply  of  the  "Paxton  Boys"  to 
this  proclamation  was  made  on  the  27th  of  December,  when,  according 
to  a  letter  of  Edward  Shippen,  "upwards  of  a  hundred  armed  men  from 
the  Westward,  rode  very  fast  into  Town,  turned  their  Horses  into  Mr. 
Slough's  (an  Inn-keeper)  Yard,  and  proceeded  with  the  greatest  Pre- 
cipitation to  the  Work  House,  stove  open  the  door  and  killed  all  the 
Indians,  and  then  took  to  their  Horses  and  rode  off,  all  their  business 
was  done,  and  they  were  returning  to  their  horses  before  I  could  get 
half  way  down  to  the  Work  house,"  etc.     (Col.  Rec,  IX,  100). 

Thus  ended  the  history  of  the  once  mighty  tribe  of  the  Susquehan- 
nocks,  which,  in  1607  dominated  the  entire  Susquehanna  Valley  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  the  boundary  of  New  York.  To  enter  into  a  full 
narration  of  the  voluminous  discussion  concerning  the  killing  of  the 
Conestoga  by  the  Paxton  Boys  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  book. 
(Consult  Parkman,  "Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  Chapter  XXIV ;  Col.  Rec. 
Pa.,  IX,  89,  et  seq.  refer  to  Index,  under  title  Conestoga  Indians; 
Archives  of  Pa.,  IV,  under  title  Conestoga  Indians;  Egle,  "History  of 
Pa.,"  111-121). 
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Judged  simply  as  a  disconnected  event,  without  relation  to  what 
preceded  it  or  what  followed  it,  the  killing  of  the  Conestoga  Indians  was 
a  crime  without  excuse.  Looked  at,  through  the  years  of  bloodshed  and 
desolation  of  the  frontiers,  which  the  Assembly  had  treated  as  of  no 
consequence  and  which  it  had  persistently  refused  to  remedy,  it  was  but 
an  inevitable  outbreak  of  popular  feeling.  While  nothing  can  justify 
such  acts  of  lawlessness,  circumstances  can  explain  them.  The  fron- 
tiersmen at  Paxtang  and  along  the  Susquehanna  knew  that  Conestoga 
was  a  harbor,  if  nothing  else,  for  the  Indians  who  had  been  guilty  of 
many  of  the  raids  into  the  settlements.  Whether  the  Conestoga  Indians 
were  themselves  guilty  of  these  outrages  or  not,  they  were  affording  a 
place  of  refuge  to  the  Indians  who  committed  the  crimes,  and  who  had 
been  traced  to  the  Conestoga  village.  After  passing  through  years  of 
savage  barbarity,  when  nearly  every  family  had  felt  the  keen  sorrow 
of  the  loss  of  dear  ones  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife  of  the  war- 
painted  Indian,  the  Scotch-Irish  frontiersman  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
to  the  cooing  dove  of  peace  of  the  Quaker,  who  sat  in  perfect  comfort 
and  quiet  and  security  in  his  home  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware.  He 
was  not  only  enraged  at  the  Indian,  but  he  was  also  enraged  at  the 
Quaker  Assembly,  which  treated  his  sufferings  with  perfect  complacence 
and  then  went  into  frenzied  hysterics  when  a  poor  Indian  was  killed. 
The  killing  of  the  Conestoga  Indians  was  more  than  an  incident,  it  was 
the  expression  of  the  feeling  of  a  new  force  in  the  life  of  the  province 
which  was  ultimately  to  win  the  country  from  the  Indians  and  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  Quakers. 

The  march  of  the  Paxton  Boys  to  Philadelphia,  after  these  events  at 
Lancaster,  with  their  resolutions  demanding  equal  representation  for  the 
interior  counties  (five  of  them),  which  had  but  ten  representatives,  while 
the  three  eastern  counties  had  twenty-six,  and  demanding  that  the  per- 
sons charged  with  the  killing  of  the  Indians  be  tried  in  Lancaster 
County,  and  not  in  Philadelphia,  Chester  or  Bucks,  etc.,  may  have  been 
"Rioters,"  and  the  resolutions  which  they  presented  may  have  been  the 
"Declaration  of  Rioters"  (Col.  Rec.  IX,  142),  but  so  also  was  the  "Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  from  a  British  point  of  view  a  "Declaration  of 
Rioters."  And  the  resolutions  signed  by  Matthew  Smith  and  James 
Gibson,  was  but  an  opening  gun  of  the  war  for  personal  rights  and 
equal  representation,  which  was  to  be  fought  by  Washington  and  his 
army  of  patriots,  and  when  that  call  to  arms  came,  every  Scotch-Irish- 
man at  Paxtang  and  on  the  Susquehanna  and  beyond  the  mountains 
on  the  Ohio  responded  to  it.  The  author  recently  visited  the  historic 
graveyard  at  the  old  Paxtang  Church,  where  sleep  more  "Paxton  Boys" 
than  at  any  other  spot  along  the  Susquehanna.  They  were  officers  and 
privates  in   the  American  Army  at  Valley   Forge.       Falling   Springs, 
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Rocky  Springs,  Donegal,  and  the  other  churches  strung  along  the  fron- 
tiers, all  have  near  them  the  old  graveyards,  where  rest  the  remains  of 
these  early  Scotch-Irish  pioneers,  who  almost  to  a  man  joined  the  Amer- 
ican Army  under  the  leadership  of  Washington.  During  these  early 
days  of  conflict  with  the  Indians,  and  especially  during  the  period  of  the 
"Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,"  these  men  were  being  prepared  for  the  struggle 
in  which  they  were  to  play  such  a  vital  part.  (For  the  "Resolutions" 
of  Smith  and  Gibson,  and  "The  Declaration  of  the  Injured  Frontier 
Inhabitants,"  consult  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  IX,  138-145). 

Charles  A,  Hanna  says,  in  speaking  of  the  killing  of  the  Conestoga 
Indians : 

Serious  as  must  be  our  condemnation  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Paxtang  Rangers 
on  that  occasion,  it  must  also  seem  to  many  who  study  the  shortcomings  of  their  rulers, 
that  these  men  and  their  neighbors  are  subject  to  another  serious  reproach.  At  least,  if 
not  a  reproach,  it  is  a  matter  of  great  wonder  that  these  Scotch-Irish  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania frontier  did  not  organize  themselves  into  a  lynching  party  nine  years  before  the 
Conestoga  massacre,  as  Provost  William  Smith  suggested  at  that  time ;  that  they  did 
not  then,  as  they  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  do  in  1764,  and  succeeded  in  doing  in  1776, 
march  to  Philadelphia  and  overthrow  and  forever  destroy  the  Quaker  government — a 
government  which  as  early  as  175 1  had  forfeited  its  right  to  existence  by  coolly  invit- 
ing the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  hundreds  of  its  subjects,  in  order  that  the 
safely  protected  and  over-righteous  members  of  its  own  little  clique  might  escape  taxa- 
tion for  military  purposes,  and  better  the  supposed  chances  for  the  salvation  of  their 
own  tiny,  pinched,  and  self-magnified  souls.     (Hanna,  Wilderness  Trail,  i,  25.) 

William  Penn,  had  he  then  been  living,  would  not  have  taken  the 
side  of  renegade  Indians  of  all  tribes,  against  the  people  of  his  own  race. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 
THE  CLOSING  OF  THE  PROPRIETARY  ADMINISTRATION. 

While  the  events  which  led  directly  to  the  American  Revolution  are 
treated  of  in  Book  Five  of  this  history,  it  is  necessary  to  briefly  refer  to 
these  as  they  were  connected  with  the  closing  years  of  the  proprietary 
government  of  the  province. 

The  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  found  Great  Britain  bur- 
dened with  an  enormous  debt,  which  had  been  nearly  doubled  because 
of  the  war,  amounting  to  about  145,000,000  pounds.  As  a  result  of  this 
war  there  had  been  added  to  the  possessions  of  the  British  Empire  a 
vast  territory  in  America.  The  unlimited  richness  of  this  vast  posses- 
sion was  not  realized  by  England,  but  Parliament  had  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  how  marvellously  the  wealth  and  trade,  as  well  as  the  population, 
of  the  American  colonies  had  increased  within  the  past  fifty  years.  The 
feeble  English  colonies  to  which  Charles  I  and  Charles  II  had  made  such 
extensive  grants  of  land,  had  grown  to  be  rich  in  resources,  and  re- 
vealed a  power  during  the  war  with  France,  which  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment looked  upon  as  affording  a  field  worthy  of  cultivation  for  what  it 
could  produce  in  the  way  of  funds  to  help  pay  the  debt  which  England 
had  contracted  during  the  war.  But,  neither  the  King  nor  the  Parliament 
realized  the  full  resources,  nor  the  slumbering  power  of  these  colonies, 
whose  sturdy  people  had  discovered,  through  the  long  years  of  Indian 
wars,  that  a  British  army  was  not  invulnerable,  and  that  they  themselves 
could  fight  any  foe  that  might  be  brought  against  them  to  take  away 
their  lands  or  liberties.  Had  the  King  and  the  Parliament  realized  these 
facts  neither  would  have  made  the  blunders  which  were  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  close  of  the  war  with  France.  Because  of  these  utterly 
foolish  blunders,  due  to  a  total  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  a  new  and 
different  type  of  men  and  women,  with  opinions  of  their  own  concern- 
ing government  by  the  people,  had  been  produced  by  the  struggles  in  the 
wilderness  and  by  years  of  conflict  with  the  Indians,  Great  Britain  lost 
the  richest  possession  which  the  Empire  ever  had  within  her  keeping. 
A  new  race  of  men  had  come  upon  the  stage  of  human  history,  and  Eng- 
land did  not  know  it.  James  Otis,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Washington,  and  scores  of  others  of  a  like  type,  were  Amer- 
icans— a  new  type  of  men,  English  in  ancestry,  and  yet  developed  into  a 
new  race  by  transplantation  on  the  far-sweeping  vistas  of  forests  and 
mountains  of  a  Continent.  England  was  insular,  in  its  boundaries  and 
in  its  vision.  America  did  not  know  the  limits  of  its  boundaries,  and 
its  vision  swept  to  the  far  distant  horizon  of  an  untrodden  empire. 
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In  1765  America  had  become  a  reality  and  a  power  in  the  commer- 
cial world.  In  the  ten  years  following,  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  England  was  with  the  American  colonies.  According  to  Pitt,  this 
trade  amounted  to  two  millions  of  profit  to  England  per  year.  From 
1760  until  1775,  Great  Britain  shipped  goods  to  New  York,  New  Eng- 
land and  Pennsylvania,  valued  at  2,000,000  pounds  annually,  and  the 
exports  of  the  American  colonies  to  England  alone  amounted  to  more 
than  a  million  pounds  a  year.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  that  he  sup- 
posed that  if  the  colonies  should  gain  500,000  pounds  through  its  trade, 
one-half  of  this  would  find  its  way  into  the  British  treasury  within  two 
years. 

It  can,  therefore,  be  easily  seen  that  any  system  of  taxation  in  which 
the  colonies  should  not  have  a  share,  was  not  only  a  bad  political,  but 
also  a  bad  commercial  policy.  The  notorious  Stamp  Act  was  passed  on 
March  22,  1765. 

It  was  right  at  this  time,  when  the  relations  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies  were  reaching  the  breaking  point  that  John  Penn  and 
the  Assembly  were  in  the  midst  of  the  ever  troublesome  question  con- 
cerning a  "Supply  Bill,"  which  was,  as  it  always  had  been,  a  question  as 
to  the  taxation  of  the  proprietary  lands  with  the  lands  privately  owned. 
That  they  should  be  taxed,  was  agreed  by  both  the  Governor  and  the 
Assembly,  but  how  much  and  upon  what  basis  of  assessment?  That 
was  the  rub.  The  Assembly,  owing  to  the  need  of  money  for  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province,  finally  passed  the  bill,  as  recommended  by  the  Gov- 
ernor, but,  at  the  same  time  petitioned  the  King  to  purchase  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  province  from  the  Penn  heirs  and  vest  the  government  di- 
rectly in  the  Crown.  Among  those  who  favored  this  action  was  Benja- 
min Franklin. 

Thus,  while  the  other  colonies  were  getting  into  the  conflict  with 
the  Crown,  the  Assembly  and  a  large  following  of  influential  people  in 
Pennsylvania  were  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  feudal  power  of  the  Penns 
and  to  get  into  more  direct  relations  with  the  Crown.  In  October,  1765, 
Rhode  Island  submitted  a  plan  to  the  various  Assemblies,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  united  action  on  the  subject  of  taxes  imposed  upon  the 
colonies  by  Parliament,  with  the  view  of  sending  a  petition  of  all  of  the 
colonies  tO'  the  British  Government.  The  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
acted  favorably  upon  this  suggestion,  and  not  only  agreed  to  the  peti- 
tion, but  also  to  send  Benjamin  Franklin  to  England  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  colonies  at  court.  Franklin  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee of  Parliament  and  urged  the  injustice  of  the  Stamp  Act  and  the  im- 
possibility of  enforcing  it.  In  addition  to  what  Franklin  said,  there 
was  such  opposition  to  the  act  in  America,  of  which  Parliament  was 
made  aware,  that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed  on  the  i8th  of  March, 
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1766,  but  at  the  same  time  there  was  passed  the  "Declaratory  Act," 
which  stated,  "that  Parliament  have,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  power  to 
bind  the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  which  was,  in  every  way,  far 
more  hostile  to  American  rights  than  even  the  obnoxious  "Stamp  Act." 
Mr.  Sydney  George  Fisher,  in  an  article  on  "The  Twenty-eight 
Charges  Against  the  King  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  points 
out  a  fact  which  many  people  overlook,  which  is  that  while  all  of  the  ob- 
jections made  by  the  colonists  before  1776  were  against  the  usurpation 
of  power  by  Parliament.  All  of  the  protests  from  the  colonies  were 
made  against  the  unjust  actions  of  the  Parliament,  and  in  these  protests 
the  King  is  mentioned  with  expressions  of  loyalty  and  afifection,  while  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  nothing  is  said  of  the  Parliament, 
save  in  the  thirteenth  reason,  where  it  is  referred  to  indirectly,  and  the 
King  is  himself  directly  charged  with  the  twenty-eight  political  crimes 
and  misdemeanors.  Mr.  Fisher  gives  the  reason  for  this  change  in 
placing  the  responsibility  upon  the  King,  in  his  article.  ("The  Pennsyl- 
vania Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,"  Vol.  XXXI,  No.  3,  pages 

257-303). 

It  was  during  the  debate  in  Parliament,  in  January,  1766,  that 
William  Pitt,  in  one  of  the  most  dramatic  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the 
English  Parliament,  came  to  the  defence  of  America,  after  Edmund 
Burke  had  delivered  his  first  speech  in  the  House.  He  said,  in  part: 
"When  the  resolution  was  taken  in  the  House  to  tax  America,  I  was  ill 
in  bed.  If  I  could  have  endured  to  be  carried  in  my  bed,  so  great  was 
my  agitation  of  mind  for  the  consequences,  I  would  have  solicited  some 
kind  hand  to  have  laid  me  down  on  this  floor  to  have  borne  my  testimony 
against  it.  .  .  .  Taxation  is  no  part  of  the  governing  or  legislative 
power.  At  the  same  time,  on  any  real  point  of  legislation,  I  believe 
the  authority  of  Parliament  to  be  fixed  as  the  Polar  Star,  fixed  for  the 
reciprocal  benefit  of  the  mother  country  and  her  infant  colonies.  They 
are  the  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  equally  entitled  with  yourselves  to  all 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind,  and  the  peculiar  privileges  of  Englishmen, 
and  equally  bound  by  its  laws.  The  Americans  are  the  sons,  not  the 
bastards,  of  England." 

It  is  significant  that  the  chief  city  of  the  eastern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania contains  the  monuments  of  the  life  and  work  of  William  Penn, 
the  founder  of  the  province,  and  that  the  chief  city  on  the  Ohio  is  in  its 
name  a  monument  of  the  one  who  stood  for  everything  which  William 
Penn  and  Pennsylvania  mean — William  Pitt.  On  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1922,  the  author  had  the  privilege  and  the  honor  of  being  present  at 
the  exercises  when  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  former  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, presented  to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  a  bronze  bust  of  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.     In  his  address,  he  said : 
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The  controversies  in  which  Chatham  played  his  heroic  part  are  dead;  the  healing 
hand  of  time  has  smoothed  out  all  the  roughness  and  bitterness  of  that  great  struggle 
for  liberty.  English  historians  and  the  English  people  have  long  since  condemned  the 
mistaken  policy  of  George  III  and  his  subservient  ministers,  which  alienated  the  affec- 
tions of  the  American  colonies. 

The  triumph  of  the  cause  of  liberty  in  America  was  a  trumpet  call  to  its  lovers 
everywhere,  and  in  winning  freedom  for  themselves,  your  ancestors  helped  to  win  it 
for  us  also.  They  were  Englishmen  and  appealed  to  English  principles  of  liberty  and 
justice  in  their  uprising.  And  this  appeal  has  been  allowed,  and  their  victory  acclaimed 
by  Englishmen  throughout  the  world  for  many  generations  past.  (Speech  of  Sir  Charles 
Wakefield,  from  MS.  notes  by  author.) 

It  was  rather  inspiring  to  hear  these  words  uttered  by  a  former  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  on  the  very  spot  where  Major  Grant  had  met  with 
defeat  in  1758,  when  he  was  seeking  to  capture  Fort  Duquesne  from  the 
French,  and  in  sight  of  the  "forks"  of  the  Ohio,  where  the  blood  of  Indian, 
Frenchman,  Enghshman  and  American  had  been  shed  for  the  posses- 
sion of  this  rich  inheritance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  But  a  few  years  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  have  passed  by  since  the  flag  of  France  gave 
place  to  the  Union  Jack  of  Great  Britain,  and  just  a  century  and  a  half 
have  passed  by  since  that  banner  gave  place  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and 
during  that  time  the  settlements  of  the  English  race  have  spread  from 
the  Ohio,  which  was  then  the  frontier  of  a  province,  across  the  forests 
and  prairies  and  mountains  to  the  waters  of  the  Pacific,  which  is  the 
boundary,  not  of  a  province,  but  of  a  Nation,  which  had  not  even  been 
thought  of  or  dreamed  of,  when  the  British  General  marched  into  the 
smoking  ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne.  Truly,  this  is  a  miracle  of  history, 
which  has  nothing  to  equal  it  in  the  annals  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  author  has  reached  the  limits  of  the  boundary  set  to  his  work  in 
this  book  with  a  feeling  of  regret.  The  work  of  following  the  trail  of 
the  English  settlers  from  the  Delaware  to  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  has 
been  a  real  labor  of  love.  The  author  has  followed  this  trail,  not  only 
in  dry  manuscripts  and  in  most  interesting  books,  written  by  "kindred 
minds,"  but  he  has  also  followed  it  on  foot  and  in  canoe,  through  the 
forest  covered  mountains  and  along  quiet  streams,  sometimes  in  the 
spring  time  when  nature  had  spread  her  most  beautiful  garments  over 
mountain  and  valley ;  sometimes  in  summer,  when  the  harvest  fields  and 
orchards  were  bearing  their  wealth  of  golden  grain  and  luscious  fruits ; 
sometimes  in  autumn,  when  mountain  and  hill  and  valley  were  ablaze 
with  a  riot  of  colors  never  painted  by  any  artist,  and  sometimes  in 
winter,  when  the  frost  king  had  locked  up  every  stream  in  his  icy  grasp 
and  when  the  trees  were  booming  and  crackling  like  cannon  and  rifle.  He 
has  sat  before  camp  fires  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  with  the 
heavens  ablaze  with  its  millions  of  jeweled  stars,  and  the  deep  shadows 
beyond   the   flickering  fire   light   haunted   by   vague   fleeting   shadowy 
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forms.  He  has  glided  down  the  long  reaches  of  the  winding  Susque- 
hanna, bounded  to  the  water's  edge  with  enshrouding  forests,  through 
a  silence  so  profound  that  it  was  eloquent.  He  has  followed  the  wind- 
ing Indian  trails  over  which  once  passed  the  almost  silent  footsteps  of 
the  Red  man,  and  over  which  now,  in  many  places,  there  thunders  the 
trains  of  the  white  man,  on  trails  of  steel.  But,  it  matters  not  whether 
it  be  in  dry  manuscript  or  in  the  present  living  reality,  Pennsylvania  was 
and  is  a  source  of  wonder  to  the  historian  and  a  source  of  delight  and 
pleasure  to  the  man  or  woman  who  can  come  near  to  Nature's  heart. 
To  the  man  or  woman  who  can  walk  the  trails  through  the  mountain 
and  forest,  or  along  the  quiet  creek  and  river,  seeing  beyond  the  trees 
and  flowers  to  the  actions  which  were  once  performed  there  in  the  days 
when  the  grass  and  flowers  were  stained  with  blood,  shed  to  purchase 
our  inheritance  for  us,  the  present  beauty  of  it  all  has  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance and  a  more  hallowed  aspect. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Richard  Penn,  his  father,  John  Penn  re- 
turned to  England  on  May  4,  1771,  leaving  James  Hamilton,  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Council,  in  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  province  as 
President  of  the  Council.  Hamilton  acted  in  this  capacity  until  the 
i6th  of  October,  1771,  when  Richard  Penn,  the  second  son  of  the  late 
Richard  Penn,  after  having  produced  his  commission,  signed  the  15th  of 
July,  and  approved  by  the  King,  and  sworn  to  before  the  Privy  Council 
on  August  16,  was  read  in  Council  and  afterwards  proclaimed  at  the 
court  house,  with  the  usual  ceremonies.  Richard  Penn  remained  in 
office  as  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  return  of  John  Penn,  his  brother, 
who,  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  again  took  up  the  office  on  August 
30,  1773.  Soon  after  this  time  the  troubles  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
connected  with  the  boundary  dispute  and  Lord  Dunmore's  War,  again 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  provincial  authorities  to  the  western  end 
of  the  province.     (See  Chapters  XXXI  and  XXXII,  Book  Four). 

On  the  i8th  of  June,  1774,  the  Governor  having  refused  to  call  a 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  plans  of 
restoring  harmony  between  the  colonies  and  the  Crown,  a  public  meet- 
ing was  held  at  which  it  was  proposed  to  call  a  Continental  Congress. 
A  committee  of  correspondence  was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating with  similar  committees  from  other  counties  and  other  col- 
onies. On  the  4th  of  September,  1774,  the  first  Continental  Congress 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  Peynton  Randolph,  of  Virginia  was  elected 
President,  and  Charles  Thompson,  of  Pennsylvania,  Secretary. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  in 
which  the  first  blood  of  the  Revolution  was  shed.  On  the  loth  of  May, 
Ticonderoga  was  captured,  and  on  the  17th  of  June  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
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Hill  was  fought.  George  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  Army  two  days  before. 

John  Penn  presided  at  his  last  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  province 
on  December  9,  1775.  After  this  time  the  Council  of  Safety,  which  had 
been  in  operation  since  June  30,  1775,  assumed  all  of  the  functions  of 
government  until  the  organization  of  the  Supreme  Executive  Council, 
March  5,  1777,  which  functioned  until  the  election  of  Thomas  Mifflin, 
under  the  Constitution  of  1790,  on  December  21,  1790.  The  events  con- 
nected with  the  period  of  the  Revolution  are  found  in  Book  V,  of  this 
history,  except  those  which  relate  to  the  history  of  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  are  to  be  found  in  Book  Four,  Chapters  XXXI  to  XXXIII, 
inclusive. 

John  Penn,  the  last  of  the  proprietors  to  govern  the  province,  and 
who  had  married  Anne  Allen,  a  daughter  of  William  Allen,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  province,  remained  in  the  province  during  the  Revolution,  at  his 
home  in  Bucks  County,  where  he  died  in  1795,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven 
years.  He  was  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia, 
but  his  remains  were  afterwards  removed  to  England. 

The  infant  colony  which  William  Penn  had  founded  on  the  Delaware 
in  1682,  in  1790  had  a  population  of  434,378,  or  less  than  one-fourth  of 
the  population  of  the  city  which  he  founded  on  the  Delaware  has  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  entire  county  of  Philadelphia  in  1790  contained 
about  the  same  population  as  the  present  city  of  Lancaster. 

It  is  a  rather  significant  fact,  showing  the  vanity  of  human  hopes 
and  aspirations,  that  the  province  founded  in  peace  and  hatred  of  war 
should  have  been  the  scene  of  the  fight  with  Jumonville — "which  set  the 
world  on  fire" — of  Fort  Necessity,  of  Braddock's  slaughter,  of  Major 
Grant's  defeat,  of  the  fearful  years  of  Border  Wars,  of  Bushy  Run,  of 
the  Wyoming  massacre,  of  Brandywine,  of  Germantown,  of  Valley 
Forge,  of  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  of  Gettysburg.  But,  so  it  was 
to  be.  The  "Land  of  Promise,"  in  which  the  "Holy  Experiment"  was  to 
be  tried  out  had  to  be  first  won  by  the  sword.  Peace  never  comes  as  a 
possession  until  it  is  won. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SETTLEMENTS  WEST  OF  THE 
SUSQUEHANNA— THE  CUMBERLAND  VALLEY 

The  author  feels  that  a  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the 
settlements  west  of  the  Susquehanna  River  is  necessary  as  a  connecting 
link  with  between  the  development  of  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware 
which  are  sketched  in  book  one  and  in  the  early  chapters  of  book  two, 
and  those  on  the  Ohio,  which  are  given  in  Book  Four. 

A  complete  history  of  the  spread  of  the  white  settlements  beyond 
the  Susquehanna  into  the  famous  Cumberland  Valley,  along  the  Juniata 
and  the  West  Branch,  would  require  a  number  of  books  rather  than  a 
single  chapter.  The  history  of  the  Cumberland  Valley  alone  has  such  an 
intimate  and  vital  relation  to  the  development  of  the  Ohio,  especially 
during  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  and  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Pittsburgh,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  former 
is  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  latter. 

The  Cumberland  Valley,  which  runs  in  a  south-westward  direction 
from  the  Susquehanna,  opposite  Harrisburg,  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  one  of  the  most  rich  and  fertile  valleys,  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  in  the  world.  Because  of  the  richness  of  this  valley  stretching 
from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Potomac,  it  soon  attracted  the  great  flocks 
of  settlers  who  were  coming  to  Pennsylvania  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  quarter  of  the  XVIII  century — even  before  the  land 
had  been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  Lying  between  the  far-flung 
ranges  of  the  Kittatinny,  or  North  Mountain  and  those  of  the  South 
Mountain,  with  its  sweeping  level  lands,  its  gushing  springs  of  pure 
water  and  its  fine  limestone  and  timber  for  building  of  homes  and 
churches,  it  appeared  to  be  a  veritable  "Land  of  Promise"  to  the  perse- 
cuted Scotch-Irish  and  German  people  who  were  coming  to  Pennsyl- 
vania in  an  ever  increasing  tide  of  immigration. 

No  region  in  Pennsylvania  was  fairer  in  1733  when  the  first  actual 
settlement  commenced  and  no  region  in  Pennsylvania  is  fairer  to-day, 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  development  and  improvement.  The  blue 
ridges  of  mountains  sweeping  along  the  northern  horizon  and  along  the 
southern  horizon  with  the  broad  valley  filled  with  sweeping  fields  of 
corn  and  wheat  and  dotted  with  prosperous  cities  and  towns,  place  the 
Cumberland  Valley  in  a  class  by  itself  among  the  valleys  of  the  state. 

Because  of  its  physical  connection  with  the  Hagerstown  Valley  of 
Maryland,  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley of  Pennsylvania  has  always  been  more  directly  connected  with  the 
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Southland  than  has  been  any  other  part  of  the  state.  Back  in  the  years 
before  the  coming-  of  the  white  man  the  war  trails  of  the  Iroquois  ran 
southward  through  it  to  the  Carolinas  and  in  the  fratricidal  strife  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  in  the  days  of  the  Civil  War  the  valley 
was  the  trail  for  the  great  armies  which  swept  into  Pennsylvania  from  the 
South.  The  Cumberland  Valley  suffered  more  from  the  armies  of  the 
Confederacy  than  did  any  other  part  of  the  territory  north  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  Line.  Probably  no  part  of  the  Keystone  State  was  more 
directly  connected  with  Dixie,  educationally  and  socially  as  well  as  in 
a  business  way,  before  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  than  was  this  part 
of  the  state.  Many  of  the  ofificers  of  the  invading  army  of  the  South 
which  marched  through  the  Cumberland  Valley,  especially  those  from 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  had  been  educated  at  Dickinson  College  at  Car- 
lisle, and  many  of  the  "boys  in  gray"  who  met  the  "boys  in  blue"  at 
Gettysburg  had  been  college  chums  in  the  schools  of  the  North  and  of  the 
South. 

In  the  days  following  Braddock's  defeat  in  1755,  until  the  ending  of 
the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  1764,  the  Cumberland  Valley  suffered  more 
by  the  raids  of  hostile  Indians,  probably  more  than  any  other  one  section 
of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  Braddock  expedition  against  Fort  Duquesne  in  1755  the  Cum- 
berland Valley  was  more  directly  connected  with  the  course  of  Brad- 
dock's  Road  from  Cumberland  Maryland  to  the  Ohio,  than  was  any 
other  part  of  the  State,  and  in  1758,  when  the  army  of  General  Forbes 
marched  to  the  Ohio  his  road  ran  westward  from  the  Cumberland  Val- 
ley through  Bedford  to  the  French  fort.  After  the  occupation  of  Fort 
Duquesne  by  the  British  the  one  road  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio 
ran  from  the  Cumberland  Valley  westward.  From  1768  onward  this 
road,  together  with  the  Braddock  Road  from  the  Potomac,  became  the 
main  highways  of  westward  migration  and  as  a  consequence  the  great 
majority  of  the  first  settlers  on  the  Ohio  were  from  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  and  of  these  the  majority  were  Scotch-Irish  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  (The  author  has  followed  the  trail  of 
migration  of  these  people  from  Carlisle,  Chambersburg  and  other  parts 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley,  over  the  mountains  to  the  Ohio.  The  same 
names  are  found  on  tomb-stones,  as  well  as  in  the  written  historical 
records,  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio). 

Major  Ebenezer  Denny,  from  Carlisle,  was  the  first  mayor  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  associated  with  him  in  the  early  history  of  this  city  was 
John  Wilkins,  the  Stevensons,  the  Craigs,  Irwins,  Herrons,  etc. — all 
from  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Early  Pittsburgh  was,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  founded  by  these  Scotch-Irish  families  from  Rocky  Springs, 
Falling  Springs,  Silver's  Springs,  etc.,  from  the  region  between  Harris' 
Ferry  and  the  Potomac. 
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For  the  same  physical,  or  topographical  reasons,  the  West  Branch 
Valley,  near  the  present  Lock  Haven  and  Pine  Creek,  was  settled  by 
many  families  from  the  Cumberland  Valley.  The  old  trail  through 
Croghan's  Gap,  north  of  Carlisle,  connected  with  the  trail  running  up 
the  Juniata  to  Huntington  (then  Standing  Stone),  where  it  connected 
with  the  trail  running  up  the  Bald  Eagle  Valley  to  the  West  Branch, 
at  Lock  Haven.  Running  down  the  West  Branch  to  Sunbury  was  a 
rich  and  fertile  valley,  more  like  the  Cumberland  Valley  than  any  other 
valley  in  Pennsylvania — bounded  by  blue  mountains  between  which 
were  the  long  stretches  of  level  soil  and  the  sparkling  waters  of  the 
West  Branch.  These  broad  valleys,  well  watered  and  well  timbered, 
attracted  the  Scotch-Irish  and  the  German  settlers  as  the  good  lands  east 
of  the  Susquehanna  were  taken  up,  and,  as  a  consequence,  there  was  a 
long  line  of  hardy  pioneers  of  these  races  reaching  from  the  West  Branch 
at  Lock  Haven,  to  the  waters  of  the  Potomac,  soon  after  the  white  race 
had  commenced  to  take  possession  of  the  region  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. The  same  statements  apply  to  the  Buffalo  Valley,  Path  Valley 
and  the  other  valleys  west  of  the  Kittatinny  Mountains. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  who  was  the  first 
actual  settler  west  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  claim  lies  between  James 
Le  Tort,  the  trader  among  the  Shawnee,  and  John  Hanson  Steelman. 
The  former  settled  at  Beaver  Pond,  or  Bonny  Brook,  on  what  was  after- 
wards called  Le  Tort's  Spring,  which  flows  through  Carlisle,  about  1720. 
John  Hanson  Steelman  settled  west  of  the  Susquehanna  about  1718, 
three  miles  northwest  of  Emmitsburg,  or  ten  miles  southwest  of 
Gettysburg.  Whether  Le  Tort  was  the  first  settler  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna or  not,  he  was  the  first  white  man  to  live  within  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  so  far  as  any  records  show.  The  first  license  for  land  west  of 
the  Susquehanna,  made  by  Samuel  Blunston,  as  the  agent  of  Thomas 
Penn,  was  granted  to  Robert  Miller  in  1733-4  for  200  acres  of  land  "at 
the  head  of  Letort's  Spring,"  and  on  the  same  day,  January  24,  a  similar 
grant  was  made  to  Benjamin  Chambers  at  the  same  locality  (Blunston 
License  Book,  MS.).  So  that  in  1734  the  stream  which  flows  through 
Carlisle  is  known  as  "Le  Tort's  Spring."  As  stated  in  another  place, 
Samuel  Blunston  granted  these  "licenses"  to  settlers  before  the  lands  had 
been  purchased  from  the  Indians.  This  was  done  in  order  to  keep  the 
Marylanders  from  gaining  any  real  title  to  these  lands  west  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. After  the  Purchase  of  1736,  the  Penn's  gave  title  to  these 
lands,  surveys  were  made  of  the  lands  which  had  previously  been  occu- 
pied by  right  of  the  Blunston  licenses  of  1733-34.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  lands  west  of  the  Susquehanna  were  occupied  by  "squatters" 
who  crossed  the  river  at  Harris'  Ferry  soon  after  1730  or  1731.  But,  no 
licenses  to  occupy  these  lands  previous  to  1733  were  granted  by  Blunston 
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as  the  agent  of  the  Penns.  From  1733  to  1736,  when  the  lands  were 
purchased,  many  licenses  were  granted  for  lands  on  the  Conedoguinet, 
the  "falling  Spring,"  at  "Dry  Spring,"  on  the  "Yellow  Britches,"  on  the 
"Conegochege,"  at  the  "Walnut  Bottom,"  and  many  other  places  in 
the  valley.  The  license  of  Benjamin  Chambers  "at  the  Falling  Spring," 
for  400  acres,  was  granted  on  March  30,  1733-4.  (Blunston  License  Book, 

MS.  p.  3). 

Among  the  earliest  licenses  granted  were  those  of  William  Dunbar, 
Samuel  Chambers,  Benjamin  Chambers  ("at  the  falling  Spring,  joyning 
to  the  Long  Meadow,  to  be  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  said  Spring  for  the 
convenience  of  a  Mill  for  said  Spring  or  Creek,  supposed  to  be  a  branch 
of  Conegochege"),  John  MCormac,  Robert  Buchannon,  John  Harris, 
David  Herron,  Francis  Herron,  James  Patten,  James  Rutherford,  Robert 
Kilgore,  etc. 

On  the  last  page  of  the  Blunston  License  Book  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  "By  Virtue  of  a  Power  to  me  Granted  by  the  Honour- 
able Proprietary  to  give  Licence  to  Such  Persons  as  shall  apply  for  Set- 
tlement on  the  West  Side  of  Susquehannah  River. 

And  whereas  most  of  the  Inhabitants  now  Settled  on  that  side  on 
Conedogwainet  Creek  Being  Desireous  for  the  Encouragement  of  Virtue 
&  Religion  that  a  Minister  should  be  Settled  amongst  them  &  have 
accordingly  Pitched  on  a  place  Convenient  for  that  purpose  on  the  South 
Side  of  the  said  Creek  Between  the  Settlements  of  John  Gass  &  John 
Davis,"  three  hundred  acres  are  granted  for  this  purpose.  This  is  dated 
March  2,  1734.  The  lands  of  John  Gass  were  on  the  south  side  of  Cone- 
doguinet about  three  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Le  Tort's  Spring. 

As  nearly  all  of  these  first  settlers  were  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians, 
many  of  whom  crossed  the  Susquehanna  at  Harris'  Ferry,  churches  were 
organized  at  the  various  places  where  they  took  up  lands,  almost  as  soon 
as  they  built  their  homes,  the  time  of  the  organization  of  the  churches 
fix  the  approximate  date  of  the  settlements.  Silver's  Spring  and  Car- 
lisle were  organized  in  1734,  Falling  Spring  (Chambersburg),  Big 
Spring  (Newville)  and  Greencastle  in  1737,  Rocky  Spring  and  Mercers- 
burg  in  1738,  and  Middle  Spring  (near  Shippensburg),  in  1739.  The 
two  churches  east  of  the  Susquehanna,  Derry  (at  Hershey)  and  Paxton, 
near  Harrisburg,  were  organized  in  1733.  (All  of  these  early  churches 
are  still  in  existence  and  in  active  work  except  Rocky  Springs  at  which 
the  church  building  is  standing. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  early  churches  were 
built  near  the  springs  in  the  valley,  which  are  about  eleven  miles  apart 
as  one  goes  down  the  valley.  In  fact,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general 
rule,  that  all  of  the  early  churches  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed faith,  from  old  Donegal  in  Lancaster  County  to  the  churches  in 
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"old  Westmoreland"  were  erected  near  springs.  There  was  a  reason 
for  this,  apart  from  the  suggestion  which  has  been  made,  that  this  was 
in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where  covenants 
were  made  at  "living  waters"  over  which  the  parties  thereto  clasped 
hands.  Good  drinking  water  was  needed  by  both  man  and  beast  at  the 
Sunday  services,  which  lasted  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

In  these  early  days  before  the  Cumberland  Valley  had  a  name  of 
its  own,  the  settlers  occupying  the  region  are  spoken  of  as  "the  people 
over  the  river."  They  are  so  referred  to  in  the  early  records  of  Donegal 
Presbytery,  which  then  had  the  churches  of  this  faith  under  its  control. 
Mr.  Alexander  Craighead,  a  licentiate,  was  appointed  to  supply  the 
people  "over  the  Susquehanna  river,"  at  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery 
October  i6,  1734,  for  two  or  three  Sabbaths  in  November.  The  place 
at  which  these  services  were  held  is  not  stated,  but  it  was  probably  some- 
where near  the  present  Silver's  Spring  church  near  Mechanicsburg. 
This  was  the  first  preaching  service  of  which  any  record  remains,  in  the 
territory  west  of  the  Susquehanna. 

When  these  early  settlers  commenced  crossing  the  Susquehanna 
and  taking  up  lands  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  there  was  a  trail  or  road 
running  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  the  Potomac,  as  this  is  mentioned  in  the 
license  granted  to  Arthur  Irwin  for  200  acres,  "At  the  Walnut  Bottom 
on  the  Road  from  pextan  (Paxtang,  Harris'  Ferry)  to  potowmac  about 
two  miles  from  Robert  Dunnings."  (MS.  p.  7).  The  general  course  of 
this  "road"  afterwards  became  the  course  of  the  "Great  Road"  from 
Harris'  Ferry  to  the  Potomac  for  which  a  petition  was  presented  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions  at  Lancaster  in  November,  1735.  This  road 
was  laid  out  and  its  course  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion  and  objec' 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  settlers  in  the  valley  who  objected  to  it  run- 
ning through  "The  Barrens."  The  viewers  made  changes  in  the 
course  of  the  road  in  1743,  running  it  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  James 
Silver's  (Silver's  Spring),  to  the  fording  of  Le  Tort's  Spring,  to  Robert 
Dunnings,  etc.  But  this  course  was  not  satisfactory  so  it  was  changed 
again,  running  from  Silver's  Spring  to  Hogg's  Spring,  (Hogestown), 
to  Le  Tort  Spring,  to  McAllister's  Spring,  to  Dunnings  Spring  (Mount 
Rock  Spring),  to  Shippensburg,  to  Falling  Spring,  etc.,  to  the  Potomac. 
(Quarter  Sessions  Docket  No.  14,  May,  1744). 

There  were  also  several  trails  or  "roads"  crossing  the  valley  from  the 
North  to  the  South  Mountains,  the  chief  of  which  was  the  Allegheny 
Path  which  is  mentioned  in  the  license  of  Alexander  Frazier,  "On  a 
North  west  Branch  of  Conewago  along  the  Old  Road  Leading  from  the 
Conoy  town  to  Aligheny."  This  "Aligheny  Road,"  which  was  the  Indian 
trail  to  the  Ohio,  is  the  first  trail  or  road  to  the  Ohio,  mentioned  by  name 
in  these  early  records.     The  trail  ran  on  to  the  Susquehanna,  crossing 
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near  Bainbridge  and  then  going  eastward  to  Conestoga  and  Philadel- 
phia. Its  westward  course  was  the  Black  Log  (Orbisonia),  by  way  of 
McAllister's  Gap  (Roxbury),  to  the  Ohio.  The  "New  Path"  to  the 
Allegheny  ran  from  Croghan's,  at  Silver's  Spring,  joining  the  old  path 
at  the  gap  in  the  Tusccarora  Mountain  near  the  present  Concord.  The 
old  path  is  always  referred  to  as  the  "Allegheny  Road,"  or  path,  while 
the  path  from  Croghan's  is  called  the  "New  Path"  or  road. 

Thus,  in  these  early  days  of  settlement,  the  Cumberland  Valley  was 
crossed  by  the  main  highways  leading  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Ohio 
and  from  the  Susquehanna  to  the  Ohio.  Like  Pittsburgh  at  a  later 
period,  the  valley  was  a  "Gateway  of  the  West  and  South."  There  were 
many  other  "roads"  through  the  valley  besides  the  ones  mentioned,  in 
the  early  days,  which  had  been  used  as  trails  by  the  Indians.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  great  highways  at  Chambersburg  to-day,  on  the 
public  square,  one  can  select  his  course  to  York  and  Baltimore,  Gettys- 
burg and  Philadelphia,  Harrisburg  and  the  North,  Hagerstown  and 
Winchester  or  Bedford  and  Pittsburgh.  It  has  always  been  "a  crossing 
of  the  ways"  in  the  valley.  When  General  Lee  and  his  great  army  came 
north  in  1863,  the  great  leader  of  the  Confederacy  halted  in  the  square 
to  hold  a  conference  with  his  staff,  and  then  led  his  troops  to  Gettys- 
burg instead  of  to  Harrisburg.  Had  he  marched  northward  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Gettysburg  would  have  been  fought  nearer  Harrisburg 
on  the  broad  fields  of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

The  old  "Manor  of  Paxtang"  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Blun- 
ston  License  Book.  This  manor,  surveyed  in  1732,  was  later  included  in 
the  "Manor  of  Lowther,"  for  which  a  warrant  was  issued  December  26, 
1764,  and  which  was  resurveyed  in  March,  1765.  The  Manor  of  Lowther 
contained  7,551  acres  and  included  all  of  the  land  between  the  Cone- 
doguinet  and  Yellow  Breeches  creeks  except  the  land  which  had  been 
granted  to  Peter  Chartiers  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow  Breeches,  at 
New  Cumberland.  The  road  from  Harris'  Ferry  to  Carlisle,  and  the 
road  from  Tafe's  Ferry  to  Carlisle,  are  both  marked  on  the  survey  map 
of  this  manor.  The  manor  ran  about  four  miles  back  from  the  river, 
crossing  at  about  Shiremanstown,  including  all  of  the  land  between  the 
two  creeks,  with  the  exception  noted.  The  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Yellow  Breeches  (also  called  Shawnee  Creek,  and  Callapatsink,  "where 
it  returns")  had  been  set  aside  for  Peter  Chartiers  and  the  Shawnee  who 
had  gone  to  the  Ohio  to  Chartiers  Old  Town,  on  the  Allegheny,  who 
had  occupied  this  site  before  they  removed  to  the  Ohio.  (The  map  of 
Lowther  Manor,  Archives  of  Pa.,  3rd  Ser.,  IV,  No.  34;  once  called 
Paxton  Manor,"  III.  292). 

There  were  so  many  inhabitants  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  by  1750 
and  it  was  so  difficult  for  the  people  to  get  to  Lancaster  for  the  trans- 
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action  of  legal  affairs  that  Governor  Hamilton,  with  the  approval  and 
consent  of  the  General  Assembly,  upon  petition  of  the  people  in  the 
region,  had  an  act  passed  on  the  27th  of  January,  1750,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  the  King  in  Council,  May  13,  175 1,  "for  erecting  part  of  the 
Province  of  Pennsylvania,  Westward  of  Susquehanna  and  Northward 
and  Westward  of  the  County  of  York,  into  a  County,"  to  be  called 
Cumberland  and  "bounded  northward  and  westward  with  the  line  of  the 
province,  eastwardly  partly  with  the  river  Susquehanna  and  partly  with 
the  said  county  of  York  and  southward  in  part  by  the  said  county  of 
York  and  part  of  the  line  dividing  the  said  province  from  that  of  Mary- 
land." (Statutes  at  Large,  V,  87-94). 

Cumberland  County,  as  thus  constituted,  included  all  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Province  west  of  Lancaster  and  York  counties,  so  that  the 
title  "Mother  Cumberland"  fittingly  applies  to  all  of  the  counties  which 
were  organized  in  this  territory  to  the  west  and  northwest,  including 
Franklin  county,  after  1750.  Robert  McCoy,  Benjamin  Chambers,  David 
Magaw,  James  McEntire  and  John  McCormick  (these  names  are  given 
as  written  in  the  act)  were  appointed  to  purchase  a  site  and  erect  a 
court  house  and  prison.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
where  the  county  seat  should  be  located.  David  Magaw  and  Thomas 
Cookson  both  wrote  letters  to  Governor  Hamilton  concerning  various 
sites.  The  latter  gives  the  reasons  why  Le  Tort's  Spring  should  be 
chosen,  chief  of  which  that  it  was  near  "to  the  New  Path  to  Alleghenny, 
now  mostly  used,  being  at  the  Distance  of  four  miles  from  the  Gap." 
He  says  in  closing  his  letter:  "Upon  the  whole  it  appears  to  me  to  lye 
between  the  two  Situations  of  Le  Torts  Spring  and  the  Bigg  Spring,  the 
particulars  of  which  I  have  before  given."  (Archives  of  Pa.  II.  39-44). 
After  much  discussion  LeTorts  Spring  was  selected  as  the  location  of  the 
county-town,  and  it  was  here  that  the  court-house  was  later  erected  and 
the  town  named  Carlisle.  The  first  courts  in  the  valley  were  held  at 
"widow  Piper's  tavern,"  on  the  southwest  corner  of  King  and  Queen 
streets,  Shippensburg,  July  24,  1750.  (This  building  is  still  standing). 
There  was  much  objection  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  county  when  the  court  was  removed  to  Carlisle. 

It  seems  rather  strange  that  the  only  real  town  in  the  Cumberland 
Valley,  in  1750,  was  at  Shippensburg,  which  was  the  first  permanent 
settlement  in  the  valley.  The  little  village  of  about  twenty  houses  was 
40^  miles  from  Harris'  Ferry.  George  Croghan,  William  Trent  and 
other  Indian  traders  had  crossed  the  Susquehanna  and  taken  up  land 
near  the  entrance  to  the  valley.  John  McCall,  Alexander  Steen,  John 
Culbertson,  David  Magaw,  John  McAllister  and  others  pushed  on  down 
the  valley  forty  miles  where  they  established  the  settlement  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  Shippensburg.     There  were  two  reasons  for  this, 
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one,  because  they  were  not  only  near  the  old  path  to  Allegheny  but  also 
nearer  the  Potomac,  where  there  were  trading  houses,  and  the  other 
reason  was  that  the  Penn  adherents  were  anxious  to  push  the  Pennsyl- 
vania settlers  as  far  down  the  valley  as  possible  in  order  to  hold  the 
land  claims  of  the  Penns  against  those  of  Lord  Baltimore  in  the  dis- 
puted territory.  Chief  among  the  Penn  partisans  at  this  time  was  Ed- 
ward Shippen,  who  owned  so  much  land  in  the  region  about  the  town 
which  was  afterwards  named  in  his  honor.  These  facts  will,  in  a  meas- 
ure, account  for  the  early  settlements  about  Shippensburg,  Mercersburg, 
Greencastle  and  along  the  Conococheague  Creek,  in  what  was  known 
as  the  "Conococheague  settlement,"  in  the  region  of  Ford  Loudon,  Mc- 
Dowell's Mill,  etc.  In  fact,  the  earliest  permanent  settlements,  as  well 
as  the  most  prominent,  were  in  the  lower,  rather  than  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Cumberland  Valley. 

As  has  been  stated  before  the  great  majority  of  all  of  the  early 
settlers  in  the  Cumberland  Valley,  and  later  in  the  Tuscarora  Valley, 
the  Big  and  Little  Coves  and  in  the  Conolloways,  were  Scotch-Irish. 
The  Irish  were  frontiersmen  by  nature  and  by  choice,  and  always  pushed 
forward  to  the  utmost  limits  of  settlement  where  they  had  to  fight  both 
Nature  and  the  Indians.  They  were  deeply  prejudiced  against  the 
Quakers  and  the  German,  as  well  as  bitter  foes  of  the  Indian.  They 
resented  the  settlement  of  the  valley  by  either  the  Quaker  or  the  German, 
although  the  latter  followed  them,  taking  up  the  fine  land  as  the  Irish, 
or  Scotch-Irish  moved  westward.  (The  author  uses  this  common  desig- 
nation of  the  early  Presbyterians  from  the  north  of  Ireland  as  it  has 
passed  into  all  of  the  literature  of  the  period.  Ulsterman  would  be  more 
accurate  but  "Scotch-Irish"  as  a  name  for  these  people  cannot  be  dis- 
lodged by  any  efforts  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  scientific  or  accurate 
name  for  these  early  settlers  of  the  Presbyterian  faith  from  the  north  of 
Ireland.  To  use  the  term  "Irish"  does  not  separate  them  from  the  people 
of  the  south  of  Ireland  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common.  Every- 
one knows  what  the  term  "Scotch-Irish"  means.  The  geographic  name 
"Irish"  would  not  designate  the  Scotch-Irish  even  if  they  came  from 
Ireland.  The  term  is  used  much  as  we  American  use  Southerner  and 
Northerner,  although  even  these  do  not  furnish  an  exact  parallel,  as  the 
Scotch-Irish  were  no  more  Irish  or  Scotch  than  an  American  is  British 
because  he  belongs  to  the  English  race — they  were  "Scotch-Irish"). 

One  of  the  most  prominent,  if  not  the  most  prominent  early  settler 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley  was  the  "Prince  of  Indian  Traders,"  George 
Croghan,  who,  unlike  nearly  all  other  Irishmen  who  came  to  Pennsyl- 
vania at  this  time,  was  neither  Presbyterian  or  Catholic  but  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  George  Croghan  had  a  greater  influence  in 
the  development  of  the  Indian  trade  and  in  the  early  settlement  of  the 
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Ohio,  than  any  other  one  man  of  his  time.  He  came  to  America  in  1741  and 
soon  after  he  took  up  several  tracts  of  land  in  Pennsborough  Township 
for  which  he  obtained  patents  in  1746,  1748  and  1749.  Near  these  tracts 
was  one  of  354  acres  which  had  been  patented  to  Croghan  and  Trent,  his 
brother-in-law,  in  1744.  Croghan  became  the  sole  owner  of  this  tract  in 
1746,  to  which  he  added  another  one  of  210  acres  which  had  been  patented 
in  1742.  On  this  tract  of  354  acres  (Trent-Croghan),  he  established  his 
home  which  became  his  headquarters  for  about  ten  years.  Here  at 
Silver's  Spring,  about  five  miles  from  Harris'  Ferry,  not  far  from  "Cro- 
ghan's  Gap,"  on  the  trail  to  the  Ohio,  Croghan  became  the  virtual  ruler 
of  the  Indian  trade  of  the  great  territory  beyond  the  mountains.  His 
pack  horses  went  everywhere  along  the  Ohio,  to  the  Muskingum,  to 
Detroit,  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  everywhere  else  in  the  vast 
wilderness  of  "the  back  country."  His  name  appears  in  all  of  the  records 
of  the  Province,  in  the  Journals  of  Gist,  Weiser  and  all  others  who  trav- 
elled into  the  Ohio  Valley.  He  had  trading  houses  at  Pine  Creek,  Logs- 
town,  Venango,  on  the  Scioto,  at  the  Lower  Shawnee  Town  and  at  al- 
most every  strategic  point  in  the  western  country.  Croghan's  trade, 
from  1750  onward,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  a  gigantic  "Mail  Order" 
business  of  to-day,  and  was  the  first  huge  business  enterprise  in  which 
the  Cumberland  Valley  was  engaged.  In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
there  is  in  the  entire  Cumberland  Valley  to-day  a  single  business  enter- 
pries  of  more  importance.  He  had  large  warehouses  near  his  home  for 
the  storage  of  his  goods,  great  log  stables  for  his  hundreds  of  pack-horses 
and  tanyards,  where  the  skins  and  peltries  which  were  brought  from 
the  west  were  put  in  shape  for  trade  in  the  east.  Croghan's  trade  with 
the  far  distant  Miami  and  Ottawas  cut  into  the  trade  of  Quebec  and 
Montreal  and  was,  to  a  great  extent,  the  cause  of  the  determination  of 
the  French  government  in  Canada  to  drive  the  English  traders  from 
these  profitable  fields  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Sandusky  valleys.  Croghan's 
trade  with  the  western  Indians  was  also  cutting  into  the  trade  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  to  such  an  extent  that  the  "Ohio  Company"  sought 
to  regain  it  by  actual  settlement  on  the  Ohio — hence  Gist's  expedition 
in  1750-51,  and  the  later  attempt  of  Virginia  to  take  possession  of  the 
Ohio  by  building  a  fort  "at  the  forks."  Business  enterprise  and  not  any 
particular  "patriotic"  motives,  led  to  the  conflicts  of  France  and  Great 
Britain,  and  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  for  the  possession  of  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Pittsburgh  which  was  the  most  strategic  point  for 
the  control  of  the  trade  on  the  Ohio. 

Croghan's  house  became  a  meeting  place  for  the  Indians  where  con- 
ferences were  held.  The  first  of  these  important  conferences  was  held  at 
"Mr.  Croghan's  in  Pennsboro'  Township,"  on  May  17,  1750,  at  which 
Richard  Peters,  Andrew  Montour  and  a  number  of  Conestoga  and  Miami 
Indians  were  present.  (Col.  Rec.  V.  431-436). 
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Born  at  Eimbeck,  Hanover,  Germany,  September  6.  1711;  entered  University  of 
Gbttingen  in  1735;  he  was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  Gottingen  Orphan  Home, 
now  a  large  institution.  Upon  completion  of  theological  studies  at  Gottingen  he 
went  to  Halle,  to  give  instruction  in  the  Orphan  Home,  and  continue  his  theological 
studies;  assistant  in  a  Lutheran  Church  and  inspector  of  an  orphan  home  in  Upper 
Lusatia,  1739-41;  arrived  in  America,  September  22,  17 42;  being  adapted  by  nature 
and  training  for  missionary  work  he  accepted  a  call  to  three  imperfectly  organized 
Lutheran  congregations,  at  New  Hanover,  The  Trappe,  and  Philadelphia,  soon 
extending  to  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Maryland;  he  was  able  to  preach  in  Ger- 
man, English,  Dutch  and  Latin;  brought  together  in  a  joint  organisation  or  synod, 
all  Lutheran  churches  and  pastors  in  1748,  in  17^2  he  labored  among  the  Dutch  and 
Germans  in  New  York  City  and  continued  this  work  i7Sg-6o;  labored  in  Georgia, 
1774-75!  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1784.  He  made  his  home  at  The  Trappe  in  Montgomery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, zvhere  he  died  October  7,  1787. 
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Crog-han  remained  in  Pennsboro'  Township  until  about  1755  when 
he  removed  to  Aughwick  Creek,  where  he  built  a  house  in  I753-  His 
losses  in  the  French  and  Indian  War  had  made  him  a  bankrupt  and  he 
removed  from  Pennsboro'  in  order  to  escape  arrest  for  debt.  (Consult; 
"George  Croghan  and  the  Westward  Movement,  1741-1782,"  by  Dr.  A. 
T.  Volwiler,  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History,  XLVL  273-311 ;  XLVH 
28-57;  1 15-142:  Conrad  Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Colonial  Penna., 
Joseph  S.  Walton,  1900;  and  many  references  in  the  Colonial  Records 
and  Archives,  see  Index,  under  George  Croghan ;  also  many  notices  in 
"Gist's  Journals,"  by  William  Darlington). 

During  the  period  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  the  Cumberland 
Valley  occupied  a  most  important  position  in  the  development  of  events. 
At  the  Treaty  at  Carlisle  in  1753  the  various  moves  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Indians  and  the  French  on  the  Ohio  were  discussed.  (See  chapter 
VIII,  Book  Four). 

On  account  of  its  exposed  condition  on  the  frontier  of  the  English 
settlements  in  the  province,  the  entire  valley  from  the  Susquehanna  to 
the  Potomac  suffered  greatly  by  the  raiding  parties  of  the  hostile  Indians 
after  the  defeat  of  Braddock's  army  in  1755.  The  many  trails  through 
the  mountains  and  the  road  which  had  been  opened  to  join  Braddock's 
road  at  Turkey  Foot  were  all  open  pathways  for  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  who  had  gone  over  to  the  French  interest.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  hostility  of  these  Indians  was  the  capture  of  James  Smith,  then  a 
youth  of  18  years  of  age  who  was  with  the  road  makers  near  the  Alle- 
gheny Mountains,  four  miles  beyond  Bedford.  Smith  lived  in  the  Conoco- 
cheague  settlement.  His  narrative  of  captivity,  which  he  afterwards 
wrote,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  documents  relating  to 
affairs  at  Fort  Duquesne  when  the  French  and  Indians  left  the  fort  on 
July  9,  to  attack  Braddock's  army  and  when  these  returned  victorious 
from  the  scene  of  the  battle.  (Incidents  of  Border  Life,  J.  Pritts,  Cham- 
bersburg,  1839,  pages  13-85). 

From  this  time  until  the  final  ending  of  the  period  of  Indian  hostility 
the  settlements  along  the  entire  frontier  of  Cumberland  County  suf- 
fered beyond  measure.  Hundreds  were  killed  or  carried  away  into 
captivity.  The  complete  history  of  this  most  trying  period  in  Pennsyl- 
vania history  has  never  been  written.  All  of  the  settlements  between  the 
Susquehanna  and  the  Potomac  were  threatened  with  complete  destruc- 
tion during  the  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  1763-64.  Francis  Parkman  tells 
of  the  condition  of  the  frontiers  in  1763  when  the  inhabitants  were  fly- 
ing from  even  such  towns  as  Carlisle  and  Shippensburg  to  Lancaster  for 
safety.  (Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  XIX). 

During  this  period  of  hostility  a  number  of  frontier  forts  were  erected 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Among  these  were  Fort  Chambers,  (Cham- 
Pa.— 28 
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bersburg,  1756),  Fort  Davis  (9  miles  south  of  Fort  Loudon),  Fort 
Loudon,  the  largest  and  most  prominent  frontier  fort  in  the  valley  (near 
Fort  Loudon,  1756),  Fort  McCord  (near  Bossert's  Mills,  captured  and 
burned  by  the  Indians  April  i,  1756),  Fort  McDowell  (at  Markes,  1754), 
Fort  Steel  (about  5  miles  south  of  Fort  Loudon,  1755),  McCollells  Fort 
(between  Fort  McCord  and  Fort  Loudon,  1764),  Fort  Lyttleton  (near  the 
present  Fort  Littleton,  Fulton  County,  1756),  Fort  Lowther  (Carlisle, 
1753),  Fort  Morris  (Shippensburg,  1755),  and  various  stockaded  houses 
in  the  Cumberland  Valley.  Fort  Shirley,  near  Shirleysburg,  Fort  Gran- 
ville, near  Lewistown,  Fort  Patterson,  near  Mexico  and  other  smaller 
forts  occupied  the  Juniata  Valley  and  with  Fort  Bedford,  at  Bedford, 
constituted  the  means  of  protection  for  the  frontiers  during  this  period. 
(Consult  Frontier  Forts  of  Penns.,  Vol.  I,  469-627).  There  were  a 
number  of  smaller  forts  stretched  along  the  mountains  from  the  Juniata 
to  the  Maryland  line,  such  as  Fort  Robinson,  in  Perry  County.  All  of 
these  forts  and  blockhouses  were  scenes  of  most  thrilling  events  during 
the  years  of  frontier  wars  after  1755. 

The  expedition  of  Colonel  John  Armstrong  against  Kittanning  in 
1756  was  made  up  of  men  from  the  Cumberland  Valley,  (see  chapter  XIX 
Book  Four). 

On  July  4,  1923,  the  author  had  the  honor  of  delivering  the  historical 
address  at  the  dedication  of  the  Public  Square  at  Carlisle  in  which  he 
sketched  the  many  important  events  which  had  taken  place  on  that  most 
historic  spot.  From  the  time  of  James  Le  Tort,  in  1720,  until  the  end- 
ing of  the  World  War  this  square  has  been  the  scene  of  great  events 
in  Pennsylvania's  history.  Indian  councils,  the  gathering  of  troops  for 
the  expedition  of  General  John  Armstrong,  Bouquet's  expedition  for 
the  relief  of  Fort  Pitt,  the  departure  of  troops  in  the  Revolution,  the 
marching  of  troops  to  quell  the  Whiskey  Insurrection,  the  stirring  scenes 
when  Carlisle  was  shelled  during  the  Civil  War — all  these  events  and 
many  more  are  associated  with  the  "Square"  at  Carlisle. 

And  in  a  similar  way  the  Public  Square  at  Chambersburg  has  clust- 
ered about  it  the  historic  memories  of  other  days.  To  narrate  these  is; 
not  possible  in  this  book.  Carlisle,  Chambersburg,  Shippensburg,  Green- 
castle,  Mercersburg  and  the  other  towns  in  the  valley  are  intimately 
associated  with  the  development  of  Pennsylvania  west  of  the  Susque- 
hanna and  of  the  nation.  General  Hugh  Mercer,  General  William  B. 
Irvine,  General  John  Armstrong  and  scores  of  other  officers  and  thou- 
sands of  men  in  the  ranks  took  part  in  the  struggle  of  the  army  of  Wash- 
ington for  the  Independence  of  the  colonies. 

Franklin  County  was  formed  on  September  9,  1784,  of  a  part  of 
Cumberland  County,  with  Chambersburg  as  the  county-seat,  thus  mak- 
ing two  counties  in  the   Cumberland    Valley,     Bedford    County    was 
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organized  on  March  9,  1771,  and  Perry  County  on  March  22,  1820 — both 
being  taken  from  land  which  had  been  in  Cumberland  County.  On 
April  19,  1850,  Fulton  County  was  organized,  being  taken  from  Bedford 
County,  and  on  September  20,  1787,  Huntington  County  was  organized, 
being  formed  of  a  part  of  the  land  of  Bedford  County,  thus  making  the 
present  boundaries  of  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  on  the  west. 
Adams  County  was  formed  of  a  part  of  York  County,  on  January  22, 
1800,  thus  making  the  present  boundaries  of  the  "valley"  on  the  east. 

The  author  has  not  written  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  early  settle- 
ments in  York  county  as  these  are  considered  in  the  various  chapters 
relating  to  the  disputes  with  Maryland.  The  early  settlers  in  York 
County  were  chiefly  from  Maryland.  In  1741  the  Manor  of  Springetts- 
bury  was  laid  out  on  Codorus  Creek,  with  Yorktown  as  its  chief  town. 
A  resurvey  of  this  manor  was  made  in  1768.  On  September  30,  1777, 
the  Continental  Congress  was  driven  from  Philadelphia  by  the  British 
occupation  of  the  city.  The  Congress  met  at  York  until  June  27,  1778, 
when  it  returned  to  Philadelphia. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the  first  locomotive  made  in  the  United 
States  was  made  at  York  in  1830  by  Phineas  Davis. 

After  nearly  ten  years  of  strife  between  the  lower  and  the  upper  parts 
of  York  County  which  had  been  created  in  1749,  Adams  County  was 
erected  on  January  22,  1800,  the  movement  for  which  started  in  1790. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
CIVIL  GOVERNMENT. 

Well  over  a  century  passed  between  the  time  when  the  ships  of  Co- 
lumbus first  touched  on  the  easternmost  spurs  of  the  American  archi- 
pelago, and  the  time  when  what  is  now  the  United  States  began  to  be 
peopled.  Almost  two  centuries  elapsed  between  the  year  in  which  Co- 
lumbus touched  on  San  Salvador,  and  the  year  in  which  Philadelphia 
was  founded.  It  took  the  European  mind  almost  all  that  time  to  accus- 
tom itself  to  the  idea  of  the  new  world  as  it  took  it  almost  as  long  to 
look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  the  Copernican  rather  than  the 
Ptolemaic  system.  Things  have  changed  with  us  since  that  pioneer 
age.  At  present  nothing  surprises  us.  The  radio,  the  telephone,  the 
aeroplane,  electricity,  all  these  things  become  part  of  the  day's  work  in 
the  generation  in  which  they  are  discovered.  But  in  that  older  time 
change  was  slow.  The  modern  age  was  then  in  its  birth  throes.  Men 
till  then  had  been  looking  at  the  world  in  the  same  way  for  thousands 
of  years.  Their  age  was  the  transition  age  between  the  Middle  Ages 
and  the  present  age  of  unending  miracle.  It  may  surprise  us  that  it 
took  Europe  so  long  to  realize  what  America  was  going  to  mean  to  the 
world,  but,  given  human  nature  as  we  know  it,  and  given  its  history  up 
to  that  time,  we  realize  that  it  was  as  natural  for  the  men  of  that  day 
to  be  slow  in  the  adoption  of  new  ideas  as  it  is  natural  for  us  to  be 
quick  and  eager  in  our  search  for  them. 

First  Trickle  of  Settlers — Much  thought  then,  much  planning,  much 
weighing  of  pros  and  cons,  much  hesitation,  much  preparation,  were  gone 
through  before  the  early  settlers  in  America  were  brought  to  the  point 
of  exchanging  their  home  in  the  Old  World  for  a  second  home  in  the 
New.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  trickle  of  settlers  from  the  beginning. 
The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  were  foremost  in  hazarding  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  trans-Atlantic.  Then  came  the  French,  the  Dutch,  the 
Swedes,  and  the  English,  Columbus  founded  the  fort  of  La  Navidad 
with  a  settlement  of  forty-four  Europeans  on  his  first  voyage.  He 
founded  colonies  in  his  second  and  third  voyages.  Giovanni  Caboto 
touched  on  the  territory  of  what  is  now  the  United  States  before  the  end 
of  the  century.  Then  here  and  there  over  the  broad  surfaces  of  the 
Americas  colonies  were  planted  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  in  the 
east  and  in  the  west.  Then  came  Jamestown,  then  Plymouth ;  and  in 
time  came  Philadelphia.  The  seat  of  the  city  that  was  long  to  be  the 
chief  city  in  North  America  was  not  chosen  at  haphazard.     It  was  not 
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hit  upon  like  Plymouth  as  a  result  of  the  violence  of  wind  and  wave.  It 
was  selected  after  long-  search  in  a  region  that  had  been  for  nearly  a 
century  known  ground.  In  1614  Captain  Cornells  Hendrickson,  sailing 
in  the  first  small  boat  made  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  made  explora- 
tions up  the  Delaware  River  as  far,  it  would  appear,  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Schuylkill.  His  report  tO'  the  States  General  had  much  to  do  with  the 
departure  of  the  "Mayflower"  and  "Speedwell"  from  the  Delft  in  Hol- 
land, where  they  had  taken  refuge.  Captain  Cornells  Jacobson  Mey,  in 
1624,  sailed  up  the  Delaware  and  erected  Fort  Nassau  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Little  Timber  Creek.  The  Dutch  of  Manhattan,  moreover,  through 
two  directors  of  the  West  India  Company,  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  at  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay,  a  purchase  confirmed  in  1630.  At- 
tempts at  colonization  followed.  A  small  colony  at  Lewes  Creek  was 
cut  off  by  Indians,  and  a  colony  of  English  from  Connecticut  settled  in 
1635  on  the  Delaware,  but  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  Dutch  and  sent 
to  Manhattan.  In  1637  Peter  Minuit  purchased  land  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Delaware  from  the  Indians,  these  lands  lying  on  what  these  Indians 
called  the  Minquas  River,  to  which  river  Minuit  gave  the  name  of 
Christina,  in  honor  of  the  Queen  of  Sweden,  and  upon  these  lands  he 
erected  a  fort  called  Fort  Christina,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  The  Swedes,  it  appears,  purchased  lands  from  the 
Indians  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  as  far  upstream  as  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Trenton. 

The  Swedes  made  rapid  progress  in  the  settlement  of  the  lower  Dela- 
ware, enough  to  excite  the  jealous  hostility  of  the  Holland  Dutch,  who, 
in  1655,  after  a  few  clashes  between  local  Dutch  and  Swedish  settle- 
ments, arrived,  headed  by  Governor  Stuyvesant,  of  New  Amsterdam, 
with  seven  men  of  war  and  seven  hundred  soldiers,  and  captured  the 
Swedish  forts.  The  surrender  of  these  colonies  ended  Swedish  authority 
on  the  Delaware,  and  Dutch  authority  was  likewise  ended  a  decade 
later,  when  English  ships  forced  the  surrender  of  New  Netherlands,  in- 
cluding the  settlements  on  the  Delaware.  The  way  was  thus  made  clear 
for  the  arrival  of  the  English  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  and  before  a 
score  of  years  had  passed  from  the  last  exchange  of  ownership,  William 
Penn  sailed  up  the  bay  with  his  freight  of  colonists.  Thus  the  western 
lower  bank  of  the  Delaware  had  numerous  vicissitudes  in  its  earliest 
period.  From  1609  to  1638  it  was  part  of  New  Netherlands.  From 
1638  to  1655  it  was  part  of  New  Sweden.  It  went  back  to  New  Nether- 
lands again  from  1655  to  1656.  It  was  part  of  New  Amstel  from  1656  to 
1664.  It  was  part  of  New  York  from  1664  to  1673.  It  became  again  the 
property  of  New  Netherlands  from  1673  to  1674,  and  became  part  of  New 
York  again  in  1674,  remaining  under  the  authority  of  Manhattan  till 
Penn  came  on  the  scene  in  1682. 
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Penn  Organizes  Counties — Penn,  when  he  arrived,  divided  his  prov- 
ince into  three  counties:  Chester,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia.  The  three 
counties  were  located  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the  Delaware  River 
and  extended  indefinitely  westward.  The  western  boundary  of  Chester 
County  was  definitely  established  by  the  erection  of  Lancaster  County 
in  1729,  and  the  northern  boundary  was  fixed  by  the  erection  of  Berks 
County  in  1752.  Philadelphia  County  formed  the  northeast  and  east 
boundaries  of  the  original  Chester  County  until  Montgomery  County 
was  established  in  1784,  and  Delaware  County  was  established  in  1789. 
The  southern  limits  of  the  county  were  determined  by  the  section  of  a 
circle  of  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  and  having  for  its  centre  the  court 
house  at  New  Castle,  so  far  as  the  State  of  Delaware  was  concerned, 
which  line  is  in  latitude  39  degrees  43  minutes  26.3  seconds  north.  The 
original  extent  of  Chester  County  may  be  inferred  from  the  circum- 
stance that  twenty-five  counties  have  been  taken  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  territory  as  it  was  at  first  organized.  The  first  county  seat,  or 
seat  of  justice,  of  the  undivided  Chester  County  was  at  the  town  of 
Chester,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Chester 
Creek.  In  its  first  period  it  was  upland,  a  settlement  of  the  Swedes,  as 
has  been  noted.  The  first  court  held  there,  of  the  proceedings  of  which 
there  is  any  record,  was  held  by  justices  of  the  peace,  September  13, 
1681,  and  on  the  ancient  record  of  this  court  at  the  February  term  of 
1682  Upland  is  first  named  Chester.  Nevertheless,  for  at  least  ten  years 
previous  to  that  date  there  had  been  held  courts  at  that  place,  and  right 
back  to  its  first  settlement  by  the  Swedes  some  sort  of  court  may  have 
been  held.  In  1672,  at  any  rate.  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  York, 
issued  an  order  respecting  a  piece  of  land  in  Amosland,  now  in  Ridley 
Township,  Delaware  County,  to  the  following  effect: 

Whereas,  complaint  hath  been  made  unto  him  by  Jan  Cornelis  Mattys  Mattysen 
and  Martin  Martinsen,  inhabitants  of  Amosland,  in  Delaware  River,  that  after  having 
been  quietly  possessed  of  a  parcel  of  Valley  or  Meadow  Ground  by  the  island  over 
against  Calcoon  Hooke,  near  their  plantacon,  Israel  Helm,  did,  by  misinformacon, 
obtain  a  patent  for  the  same,  having  never  possession  or  pretense  thereto  before,  so 
that  the  said  inhabitants  are  dispossessed  to  the  ruin  of  their  plantacons  without  relief; 
these  are  to  authorize  and  empower  the  court  at  Upland,  with  the  assistance  of  one 
or  two  of  the  High  Court,  to  examine  into  the  matter  and  make  report  of  the  truth 
thereof  to  me,  that  I  may  make  some  order  hereupon  in  equity  and  good  conscience. 
Given,  etc.,  this  8th  day  of  August,  1672. 

Transference  of  Ownership — Following  1664,  the  Dutch  did  not 
figure  conspicuously  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  nor  did  the  Swedes. 
But  they  remained  in  the  State  and  they  left  names  that  spoke  of  their 
former  predominance  like  Schuylkill,  Henlopen,  and  Boomties  Hoeck. 
Schuylkill  means  "hidden  creek,"  and  was  given  to  the  river  because  its 
mouth  could  not  be  easilv  seen.     The  Indian  names  of  the  State  are 
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reminiscent  of  its  romantic  childhood.  The  Red  men  called  the  Schuyl- 
kill Manaiung,  and  Manayunk  is  now  the  name  of  a  suburb  of  Phila- 
delphia, near  Wissahickon.  The  Swedes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
were  almost  the  founders  of  the  province,  left  few  names  of  places. 
After  the  seizure  of  the  territory  by  the  English  there  were  many 
Swedes  still  in  the  settlements  they  had  established,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  sixty  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Quakers  there 
were  on  the  Delaware  River  nearly  a  thousand  persons  speaking  the 
Swedish  tongue. 

Penn  followed  his  division  of  the  province  of  Pennsylvania  into 
three  counties,  by  a  division  of  what  is  now  Delaware  into  three  counties. 
The  first  legislative  assembly  convened  at  Chester,  united  the  two  terri- 
tories of  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  naturalized  the  Swedes  and  other 
aliens,  and  established  a  code  of  laws.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  those  who  settled  in  the  eastern  townships  of  Chester 
County  were  Welsh ;  those  who  settled  in  the  southern  and  middle  town- 
ships were  English  Quakers,  and  those  who  settled  in  the  northern  and 
western  townships  were  Dutch  and  Germans.  But  as  time  went  on  the 
flow  of  population  in  different  directions  gradually  blended  what  had 
been  in  early  days  markedly  distinct  elements. 

At  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the  commonwealth  to  Penn  the  only 
European  settlements  comprised  within  its  limits  were  included  in 
Upland  County,  and  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Upland 
Court.  Though  Lord  Baltimore,  the  proprietor  of  Maryland,  had  means 
of  learning  of  every  step  taken  by  Penn  to  secure  the  grant  of  territory, 
and  through  his  agents  interposed  objections,  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  settlers  in  the  province  had  any  idea  that  they  were  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  arbitrary  rule  of  the  Duke  of  York  to  the  more  humane 
government  of  the  Quaker  proprietor.  The  patent  to  Penn  was  ex- 
ecuted on  March  4,  1681,  while  the  last  Upland  Court,  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  Duke  of  York,  adjourned  on  June  14,  "till  ye  2d  Tuesday 
of  ye  month  of  September."  the  last  act  of  the  judges  being  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  surveyor  and  overseer  of  the  highways  from  Poetquessing 
Creek  to  the  Falls  of  the  Delaware  (Trenton),  the  farthest  point  to 
which  settlements  had  then  extended. 

News  of  the  grant  to  Penn  appears  to  have  been  communicated 
officially  to  the  government  seated  at  Manhattan  shortly  after  the  ad- 
journment of  the  last  session  of  the  Upland  Court.  Governor  Andros 
was  absent  at  the  time  and  the  king's  letter  addressed  to  the  inhabitants 
within  the  limits  of  the  grant  appears  to  have  been  laid  before  Brockholl, 
the  commander,  and  his  council,  by  Markham,  who  would  at  the  same 
time  submit  his  commission  from  Penn  to  be  his  Deputy  Governor  of  the 
province.     In  the  latter  part  of  June  the  commander  and  council  ad- 
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dressed  a  letter  "To  ye  severall  Justices  of  ye  Peace,  magistraets  and 
other  officers  inhabiting  wthin  ye  bounds  and  limits"  of  the  grant  to 
Penn,  notifying  them  of  the  change  in  their  government.  This  letter, 
which  was  sent  by  Markham,  is  the  last  entry  made  in  the  book  contain- 
ing the  record  of  the  Upland  Court. 

The  First  Courts — The  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Upland  Court 
covered  a  large  area.  Outside  of  the  provisional  line  that  separated  it 
from  New  Castle  County  its  jurisdiction  at  first  extended  to  the  re- 
motest confines  that  bordered  the  rule  of  the  Red  man.  Subsequently  its 
jurisdiction  was  limited  to  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware.  The  earliest 
notice  of  a  court  at  Upland  is  on  August  i8,  1672.  Evidence  of  the  ex- 
istence of  records  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  which  have  come  down 
to  us  is  found  in  these  records  themselves.  These  begin  on  November 
14,  1676,  and  end  at  the  time  mentioned.  When  a  court  was  first  estab- 
lished at  Upland  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  It  was  in  all  probability  as 
early  as  the  establishment  of  English  authority  on  the  river,  and  may 
have  been  at  an  earlier  date.  If  but  one  court  was  at  first  established  by 
the  English  its  location  was  probably  New  Castle.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  two  the  natural  location  of  one  of  them  would  be  Upland. 
At  the  time  the  record  begins  it  was  one  of  three  courts  on  the  river — 
"one  at  New  Castle,  one  above  at  Uplands,  another  below  at  Whorekill" ; 
the  last  being  of  recent  establishment.  The  court  established  at  New 
Castle  was  the  most  important,  being  held  each  month.  The  others  were 
supposed  to  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  "or  oftener  if  occa- 
sion." They  were  in  fact  held  less  frequently,  many  quarterly  dates 
being  skipped. 

These  courts  were  endowed  with  a  varied  authority,  and  they  were 
possessed  of  both  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction.  In  criminal  matters 
their  powers  were  about  equal  to  those  of  our  courts  of  quarter  sessions, 
while  in  civil  cases  not  involving  more  than  twenty  pounds  sterling  the 
judgment  of  each  court  was  final.  In  cases  involving  a  larger  amount 
an  appeal  could  be  taken  to  the  Court  of  Assizes  of  New  York,  and  so  of 
crimes  of  the  higher  grades.  Parties  could  demand  a  trial  by  jury,  but 
in  the  Upland  Court  this  privilege  was  only  claimed  in  three  or  four 
instances  during  the  half  decade  or  so  that  its  records  were  preserved, 
and  in  one  of  these  instances  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  wholly  disre- 
garded by  the  court.  By  the  "Duke's  Laws"  no  jury  could  "exceed  the 
number  seaven  nor  be  under  six,  unless  in  special  causes  upon  life  and 
death,  the  justices  shall  think  fitt  to  appoint  twelve."  This  will  account 
for  only  seven  men  being  empaneled  in  one  of  the  cases  where  the  juror's 
names  are  given  in  the  record.  Except  in  cases  of  life  and  death  the 
major  part  of  the  jury,  when  agreed,  could  give  in  a  verdict,  "the  minor 
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being  concluded  by  the  major  without  any  allowance  of  any  protest  by 
any  of  them  to  the  contrary." 

Courts  and  Civil  Duties — The  court  of  Upland  exercised  jurisdiction 
in  equity  matters.  It  also  made  local  regulations  which  in  later  days 
would  require  an  act  of  the  legislature.  The  justices,  either  as  a  court 
or  a  board,  performed  duties  that  are  now  performed  by  county  com- 
missioners, directors  of  the  poor  and  auditors.  The  court  granted  appli- 
cations for  taking  up  land,  received  returns  of  surveys,  and  had  ac- 
knowledgment of  transfers  of  real  estate  between  parties  made  before  it. 
It  regulated  the  affairs  of  the  church  and  exercised  general  supervision 
over  the  various  concerns  of  the  body  politic,  such  as  the  repairs  of 
highways,  the  maintenance  of  fences,  the  sale  of  the  time  of  servants,  and 
even  the  recording  of  the  ear  marks  of  cattle.  Besides  the  court,  the 
sheriff,  and  surveyor,  the  government  possessed  no  agent  charged  with 
the  performance  of  civil  duties  within  the  county  of  Upland,  "The 
forms  of  proceeding,"  remarks  one  authority,  "were  of  a  character  no 
less  primitive  and  incongruous  than  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  par- 
taking rather  of  the  nature  of  suits  before  an  ordinary  justice  of  the 
peace  than  those  of  a  court  of  record.  The  'Instructions'  directed  'all 
writs,  warrants  and  proceedings  at  Lawe  to  be  in  his  majesty's  name.' 
A  declaration,  or  informal  statement  of  the  cause  of  action  seems  to 
have  been  required,  and  a  rule  was  adopted  directing  it  to  be  entered  at 
least  one  day  before  the  court  met.  Although  the  technical  names  of 
actions  were  used  in  many  cases,  such  as  action  on  the  case,  slander,  &c., 
no  actual  division  of  actions  was  known,  these  names  having  probably 
been  taken  from  'ye  Lawe  Booke'  referred  to  occasionally.  There  does 
not,  in  fact,  seem  to  have  been  any  clearly  drawn  distinction  between 
civil  and  criminal  cases ;  a  proceeding  exclusively  civil  in  its  character 
frequently  resulting  in  a  judgment,  partially  at  least,  appropriate  to  a 
criminal  case.  In  short,  the  whole  method  of  practice  was  rather  a  dis- 
pensation of  justice,  as  the  ideas  of  it  existed  in  the  heads,  and  was 
tempered  by  the  hearts  of  the  judges,  than  the  administration  of  any 
positive  law,  written  or  unwritten." 

There  was  no  proper  jail  at  the  time  and  as  a  result,  offenses  crim- 
inal in  their  nature  were  usually  punished  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine. 
Corporal  punishment,  by  whipping,  was  in  a  few  instances  resorted  to 
by  the  court  at  New  Castle,  but  it  forms  no  part  of  any  sentence  of  the 
court  of  Upland  contained  in  the  record.  But  this  record  is  mutilated 
by  cutting  out  two  leaves  ;  and  as  the  minutes  of  the  court  next  following 
that  of  which  the  record  is  thus  defective,  contains  a  bill  of  costs  against 
parties  of  bad  repute,  in  which  there  was  a  charge  of  a  hundred  and  one 
guilders  "for  payment  of  the  Indians  that  whipt,"  etc.,  it  may  be  inferred 
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that  corporal  punishment  was  resorted  to  in  one  instance  and  that 
Indians  were  employed  in  its  infliction.  The  fines  imposed  were  some- 
times remitted  by  the  court.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  one  of 
the  justices  had  an  interest  in  the  matter.  In  one  instance  a  fine  of  a 
hundred  guilders  was  thus  remitted.  An  open  acknowledgment  in  court 
of  the  offence  committed,  or  the  asking  of  forgiveness  from  the  offended 
party,  sometimes  constituted  a  part  or  whole  of  a  sentence. 

In  those  pioneer  days  of  course  it  was  impossible  to  look  for  mag- 
istrates learned  in  the  law.  The  justices  were  what  we  would  hardly 
call  to-day  educated  men,  but  there  is  the  presumption  that  they  were 
well  meaning.  A  natural  desire  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  offices 
occupied  by  them  had  a  certain  amount  of  influence  on  their  acts.  The 
records  of  the  courts  give  us  a  good  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  people 
in  these  early  times.  Common  labor,  per  day,  was  worth  from  fifty 
styvers  to  four  guilders,  according  to  the  season.  Wheat  was  worth 
five  guilders,  rye  and  barley  four,  and  Indian  corn  three  per  scipple. 
Tobacco  or  pork  was  worth  eight  styvers  per  pound,  and  bacon  double 
as  much.  In  1677,  the  New  Castle  Court  ordered  "that  the  gilder  pay 
should  be  recond  agst  Tobbc  in  Maryland  at  6  styvrs  pr  lb."  A  cow 
was  appraised  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  guilders,  and  other  cattle  at  rather 
smaller  prices. 

Governor  Markham,  once  installed  in  his  new  position,  made  no  efifort 
to  introduce  changes  into  the  established  order  of  things,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  went  on  very  much  after  the  fashion  in  which 
they  had  been  administered  during  the  previous  decade.  The  first  court 
under  the  new  government  was  held  on  the  day  to  which  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  former  court  had  adjourned.  The  first  session  of  the  new 
court,  however,  was  not  at  "the  towne  of  Kingesse,"  but  at  Upland,  where 
it  would  appear,  Governor  Markham  had  fixed  his  residence.  The  jus- 
tices of  this  court  were  "Messrs.  William  Clayton,  Wm.  Warner,  Robert 
Wade,  Otto  Ernst  Cock,  William  Byles,  Robert  Lucas,  Lasse  Cock, 
Swan  Swanson  and  Andreas  Bankson" ;  the  sheriff,  John  Test,  and 
clerk,  Thomas  Revell.  Of  the  justices  five  were  Englishmen  and  four 
Swedes,  two  of  whom  had  been  members  of  the  former  court.  The 
"Duke's  Laws"  became  inoperative  with  the  new  grant,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  the  instructions  given  to  the  Deputy  Governor  all  was  to  be 
done  "according  to  the  good  laws  of  England."  But  the  new  court, 
during  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  failed  to  comply  with  these  laws 
in  a  very  essential  particular,  for  persons  were  put  upon  trial  without  the 
intervention  of  a  Grand  Jury.  No  provision  was  made  under  the  Duke's 
laws  for  this  safeguard  of  the  citizen,  and  the  new  justices  acted  for  a 
time  in  accordance  with  the  former  usage.  A  petit  jury,  so  rare  under 
the  former  court,  participates  in  every  trial  where  facts  are  in  dispute. 
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In  criminal  cases  the  old  practice  is  adhered  to  of  making  the  prosecutor 
plaintiff. 

Penn's  Preliminary  Work — Meanwhile,  William  Penn  had  been  busy 
in  England  issuing  documents  relating  to  his  grant,  incorporating  his 
"Free  Society  of  Traders,"  putting  together  his  "Frame  of  Government," 
clearing  his  province  of  all  possible  claims  by  former  proprietors,  ob- 
taining deeds  of  feoffment  for  the  territory  that  was  later  to  constitute 
Delaware,  advertising  the  desirable  features  of  the  new  land,  and  writ- 
ing letters  to  friends  and  prospective  settlers.  At  last,  having  com- 
pleted his  arrangements,  Penn  sailed  from  Deal,  August  30,  1682,  on 
board  the  ship  "Welcome,"  Robert  Greenaway,  commander,  in  com- 
pany with  about  one  hundred  passengers,  mostly  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  the  major  number  of  whom  were  from  Sussex.  The  voyage 
lasted  about  two  months,  and  the  vessel  arrived  at  New  Castle  on  Oc- 
tober 27,  1682.  After  despatching  messengers  to  Lord  Baltimore,  mak- 
ing proposals  for  a  settlement  of  differences,  and  paying  a  courtesy  visit 
to  New  York,  Penn  settled  down  to  his  major  work.  He  caused  three 
counties  to  be  laid  off — Chester,  Philadelphia  and  Bucks. 

The  precise  date  at  which  Penn  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  is  not 
clear.  On  October  29  and  November  i  we  find  him  writing  letters  at 
Chester,  the  former  Upland,  and  on  November  2  he  was  at  the  court  at 
New  Castle.  Thus  he  may  have  visited  Philadelphia  on  October  29  or 
30,  or  on  November  3,  or  a  later  day.  He  must,  of  course,  have  strongly 
desired  to  see  the  site  of  what  he  schemed  as  a  future  capital.  Tradi- 
tion has  described  him  as  going  up  from  Chester  in  an  open  boat  or 
barge,  and  as  landing  at  Philadelphia  at  the  place  where  Dock  Creek 
emptied  into  the  river.  This  was  the  public  landing  place  of  a  some- 
what later  time.  At  the  beginning  of  November,  1682,  when  he  stepped 
upon  the  bank-side  at  Philadelphia  William  Penn  was  a  little  more  than 
thirty-eight  years  old.  He  was  young  enough  for  considerable  en- 
thusiasm when  he  reached  the  site  of  his  city,  the  capital  of  the  nation 
which  he  visioned  in  his  dream.  Its  name  he  himself  had  determined, 
for  in  a  letter  which  he  addressed  two  years  later  to  the  colonists  he 
uses  the  expression :  "And  thou,  Philadelphia,  the  virgin  settlement  of 
this  province,  named  before  thou  wast  born." 

On  the  bank  there  was  a  little  tavern,  the  "Blue  Anchor,"  kept  then 
by  William  Dare,  a  "master  mariner,"  and  subsequently  by  George 
Bartholomew.  He  led  the  way  up  the  river  bank  to  the  tavern  and  with 
his  company  took  his  first  repast  in  the  capital  city.  The  city,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  been  laid  out  by  the  commissioners  during  the  summer, 
before  Penn's  arrival.  His  instructions,  given  nearly  a  year  before,  had 
been  in  the  main  followed.     But  he  had  conceived  his  plan  of  the  city  on 
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quite  a  too  generous  scale.  The  commissioners  had  found  it  impossible 
to  lay  out  the  ten  thousand  acres  he  had  proposed,  and  had  contented 
themselves  with  plotting  about  twelve  hundred  and  eighty.  The  plot- 
ting had  been  directed  by  Thomas  Holme,  and  drawings  of  it,  published 
in  London  in  1683,  and  after  that  many  times  reproduced,  show  the  city 
as  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  and  from  Vine  Street 
to  South.  This  was  the  "old  city"  or  city  proper  from  1682  to  the  con- 
solidation of  1854,  when  the  municipal  limits  were  extended  to  cover 
the  whole  county.  Philadelphia  was  thus  made  slightly  over  two  miles 
long,  from  east  to  west,  and  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  north  to 
south.  Half  way  between  the  rivers  was  the  Broad  Street,  one  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  where  the  High  Street,  later  Market,  crossed  this  a 
public  square  of  ten  acres  was  reserved  "at  each  angle  to  build  houses 
for  public  affairs."  Four  other  squares,  "in  each  quarter  of  the  city," 
known  later  as  Washington,  Franklin,  Logan  and  Rittenhouse  squares, 
were  reserved  as  well,  "to  be  for  the  like  uses  as  Moorfields,  in  London." 

Assembly  and  Deputies — Penn's  activities  during  this  period  are 
almost  identical  with  the  recorded  history  of  Pennsylvania  itself.  An 
important  work  was  the  holding  of  the  Assembly.  "We  could  not 
safely  stay  till  the  spring  for  a  government,"  he  says.  It  would  appear 
that  a  demand  for  a  code  more  liberal  in  some  particulars,  more  strict  in 
others,  than  the  "Duke's  Laws,"  which  Colonel  Nicolls  had  enacted  at 
Hempstead  fifteen  years  before,  and  which  had  been  in  force  till  that 
date,  was  strong  among  the  newly  arrived  settlers.  On  November  2 
Penn  had  issued  writs  to  the  sheriffs  of  the  three  lower  counties,  direct- 
ing them  to  summon  all  freeholders  to  meet  on  the  twentieth  of  that 
month,  then  to  elect  from  among  themselves  seven  persons  from  each 
county  "of  most  note  for  wisdom,  sobriety  and  integrity,"  to  serve  as 
deputies  in  "a  general  Assembly  to  be  held  at  Upland,  Pennsylvania,  De- 
cember 6  next,"  and  then  and  there  to  consult  with  him  for  the  common 
good  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  and  adjacent  counties  of  New 
Castle,  St.  Jones  and  Whorekill,  alias  Deal,  under  his  charge  and  juris- 
diction." These  writs  show  that  Delaware  had  been  formally  divided 
into  three  counties.  New  Castle  County  remains,  but  St.  Jones  was  later 
renamed  Kent,  and  Whorekill  or  New  Deal  became  Sussex.  The  three 
original  counties  of  Pennsylvania  would  appear  to  have  been  formed  at 
or  about  the  same  time.  We  have  in  the  minutes  of  the  first  Assembly 
a  record  of  the  attendance  of  Thomas  Usher,  "sheriff  of  Chester  County." 
The  seals  designated  for  the  Pennsylvania  counties  were :  For  Philadel- 
phia an  anchor,  for  Chester  a  plow,  for  Bucks  a  tree  and  vine.  The  first 
sheriffs  of  the  three  counties  were  John  Test  for  Philadelphia,  Richard 
Noble  for  Bucks,  and  Thomas  Usher  for  Chester. 
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The  writs  for  Delaware  prescribed  the  election  of  seven  deputies 
from  each  county.  How  those  for  Pennsylvania  ran  is  not  clear.  By 
the  "Frame  of  Government"  adopted  in  England  in  the  preceding  year, 
all  the  freemen  of  the  province  who  thought  fit  to  do  so  were  entitled  to 
attend  the  first  Assembly,  and  the  preface  to  the  "Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings" of  that  body  as  printed  by  Benjamin  Franklin  seventy  years  later, 
refers  to  this  feature  of  it.  "These  votes,"  it  says,  "begin  with  the  meet- 
ing of  so  many  of  the  Freemen  as  thought  fit  to  appear,  as  they  had  a 
right  to  do,  by  the  sixteenth  Article  of  the  original  Frame  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  Charter,  to  the  end  that  there  might  be  an  universal  satisfaction 
in  laying  the  Fundamentals  and  establishing  the  Government  and  Laws 
of  the  Province."  For  the  second  Assembly,  which  met  at  Philadelphia 
in  March  following,  one  of  the  Pennsylvania  writs  has  been  preserved, 
that  directed  by  Governor  Penn  to  Sheriff  Noble  of  Bucks,  and  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  form  adopted  for  the  first  Assembly 
was  similarly  worded.  This  writ  for  the  second  Assembly  directs 
the  sheriff  "to  summon  all  the  freeholders"  in  his  bailiwick  to 
meet  on  the  20th  day  of  February,  "at  the  Falls  upon  the  Delaware 
River,"  there  to  "elect  and  choose"  twelve  persons  of  most  note  for 
wisdom  and  integrity  "to  serve  as  their  delegates  in  in  the  provincial 
council  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia  the  loth  day  of  the  First  months  next," 
that  is,  March,  1682-3,  Old  Style.  The  sheriff  was  directed  "that  thou 
there  declare  to  the  said  freemen  that  they  may  all  personally  appear  at 
an  Assembly  at  the  place  aforesaid,  according  to  the  contents  of  my 
charter  of  liberties."  From  all  this  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  at  the 
first  Assembly  those  acting  were  the  delegates  duly  chosen;  while  others 
that  attended  took  no  formal  part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Assembly  convened  at  Chester  December  4,  1682.  It  was  long 
believed  that  it  met  in  the  meeting  house  of  the  Friends,  but  later  re- 
search showed  that  this  was  not  built  until  1693,  eleven  years  later. 
The  little  "House  of  Defence,"  built  under  the  order  of  the  Upland 
Court  in  1677,  and  serving  as  the  first  court  house  of  Chester  County 
until  1724,  is  designated  as  the  first  place  of  meeting  of  the  Assembly  by 
one  authority.  Another  gives  the  honor  to  the  dwelling  house  of  James 
Sandiland.     The  question  has  remained  unsettled. 

The  Lower  Counties  and  Pennsylvania — Only  some  of  the  names  of 
the  first  deputies  are  known.  The  sheriff  of  Whorekill  county,  John 
Vines,  in  his  return,  gives  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  Assembly 
chosen  from  that  county:  Edward  Southrin,  William  Clark,  Alexander 
Draper,  John  Roades,  Luke  Watson,  Nathaniel  Walker,  and  Cor- 
nelius Verhoof.  Dr.  Nicholas  More,  of  Philadelphia,  was  elected  chair- 
man.    Several  committees  are  recorded  in  the  minutes — one  on  election 
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privileges,  one  on  grievances,  one  "on  foresight  for  the  preparation  of  Pro- 
visional bills,"  and  one  on  an  address  to  the  Governor.  The  names  of  those 
serving  on  these  committees  are  given,  and  they  add  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  first  deputies.  They  are:  Philadelphia,  Griffith  Jones,  Thomas 
Holme,  Thomas  Wynne;  Bucks,  William  Yardley,  Christopher  Taylor; 
Chester,  John  Simcock,  Thomas  Brassey,  Ralph  Withers;  New  Castle, 
John  Moll  (in  place  of  Abraham  Mann,  who  was  unseated  for  irregu- 
larity of  election),  and  William  Sample;  Kent,  Francis  Whitwell  and 
John  Biggs.  We  thus  are  familiar  with  the  names  of  twenty  members 
of  the  first  Assembly;  out  of  a  presumed  total  of  forty-two.  The  first 
Assembly  during  the  course  of  the  four  days  in  which  it  sat,  made  rules 
for  its  own  procedure,  passed  an  act  uniting  the  three  Delaware  counties 
with  Pennsylvania  and  conferring  naturalization  on  the  people,  and 
enacted  and  enlarged  the  code  of  laws  which  had  been  agreed  upon  in 
England.  The  incorporation  of  the  lower  counties  with  Pennsylvania 
under  one  legislative  and  executive  authority,  was  an  end  naturally  de- 
sired by  Penn.  It  seemed  also  to  be  desired  by  the  colonists,  for  a  peti- 
tion was  presented  "for  an  act  of  Union"  and  delivered  by  John  Moll  and 
Francis  Whitwell  in  the  name  of  the  rest  of  the  freeholders.  It  was 
"accepted  and  approved  of  by  the  whole  house."  The  act  providing  for 
the  "aforesaid  union,"  after  being  regularly  passed,  was  carried  by  the 
president  and  Christopher  Taylor  to  the  Governor,  in  order  to  get  "his 
subscription  as  an  established  law."  A  petition  was  presented  to  the 
Governor  from  the  Swedes,  Finns  and  Dutch  that  he  "would  be  pleased 
to  make  them  as  free  as  other  members  of  this  province,  and  that  their 
lands  may  be  entailed  on  them  and  their  heirs  forever." 

The  "Great  Law"— There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  "Great  Law"  or 
"Body  of  Laws"  was  inspired  by  salutary  sentiments.  Before  every- 
thing else  it  provided  for  those  things  in  which  the  people  were  to  enjoy 
liberty.  "Whereas,"  says  the  preamble,  "the  glory  of  Almighty  God 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  is  the  reason  and  end  of  government,  and 
therefore  government  itself  is  a  venerable  ordinance  of  God ;  and  foras- 
much as  it  is  principally  intended  ...  to  make  and  establish  such  laws 
as  shall  best  preserve  true  Christian  and  civil  liberty,  in  opposition  to  all 
unchristian,  licentious  and  unjust  practices,  whereby  God  may  have  his 
due,  Caesar  his  due,  and  the  people  their  due,  from  tyranny  and  op- 
pression on  the  one  side,  and  insolvency  and  licentiousness  of  the  other, 
so  that  the  best  and  firmest  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  present  and 
future  happiness  of  both  the  governor  and  the  people  of  this  province 
and  territories  aforesaid  and  their  posterity — be  it  enacted,"  etc.  The 
first  section  enacted  provides  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of 
religion : 


CHURCH   AT   BETHLEHEM 
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Almighty  God  [it  declares],  being  only  Lord  of  conscience,  father  of  lights  and 
spirits,  and  the  author  as  well  as  the  object  of  all  divine  knowledge,  faith  and  wor- 
ship, who  only  can  enlighten  the  mind  and  persuade  and  convince  the  understanding 
of  people  in  due  reverence  to  his  sovereignty  over  the  souls  of  mankind;  it  is  enacted 
....  that  no  person  now  or  at  any  time  hereafter  living  in  this  province,  who  shall 
confess  and  acknowledge  Almighty  God  to  be  the  creator,  upholder  and  ruler  of  the 
world,  and  that  professeth  him  or  herself  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably  and 
justly  under  the  civil  government,  shall  in  any  wise  be  molested  or  prejudiced  for  his 
or  her  conscientious  persuasion  or  practice,  nor  shall  he  or  she  be  at  any  time  com- 
pelled to  frequent  any  religious  worship  place  or  ministry  whatever,  contrary  to  his  or 
her  mind,  but  shall  freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her  Christian  liberty  in  that  respect, 
without  any  interruption  or  reflection. 

However,  something  more  was  required  in  the  case  of  deputies  in 
the  Assembly.  The  qualification  for  members,  for  electors,  and  for 
"all  officers  and  persons  commissionated  and  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  government"  required  among  other  things  that  such  persons  "profess 
and  declare  they  believe  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour 
of  the  world."  They  were  to  be,  moreover,  at  least  twenty-one  years 
old,  and  "not  convicted  of  ill  fame,  or  unsober  and  dishonest  conversa- 
tion." A  further  clause  that  all  persons  should  be  "freemen"  of  the 
province,  with  the  right  of  electing  or  being  elected,  who  (i)  had  pur- 
chased a  hundred  acres  of  land  and  "seated"  it;  (2)  who  had  paid 
passage  over,  taken  up  a  hundred  acres,  at  a  penny  an  acre,  and  "seated" 
it;  (3)  who  had  been  a  servant  or  bondsman,  had  become  free,  and  had 
taken  up  fifty  acres  and  seated  it;  and  (4)  "every  inhabitant,  artificer, 
or  other  resident  .    .    .  that  pays  scot  and  lot  to  the  Governor." 

Provisions  on  Morals — The  provisions  bearing  on  morals  were  com- 
prehensive and  searching.  Those  who  derided  or  abuse  others  on  ac- 
count of  their  religion  were  to  be  "looked  upon  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace,  and  punished  accordingly."  Labor  was  tO'  cease  on  the  first  day 
of  the  week,  that  all,  "whether  masters,  parents,  children  or  servants," 
might  read  the  Scriptures  or  attend  some  place  of  worship.  Swearing 
by  the  names  of  the  Divinity  or  by  any  other  thing  or  name,  speaking 
loosely  or  profanely  of  God,  or  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  "Scriptures  of 
truth,"  cursing  one-self  or  another,  or  anything  belonging  to  him  or  any 
other — all  these  were  offenses  punishable  by  fines  or  by  imprison- 
ment in  "the  house  of  correction,"  at  hard  labor,  with  only  bread  and 
water  for  food.  But  the  penalty  of  death  was  limited  to  malicious  and 
premeditated  murder,  a  leniency  of  the  law  in  that  period  almost  unheard 
of.  In  England  at  that  time,  for  example,  there  were  over  two  hundred 
offences  punishable  by  death,  including  the  most  trivial  offenses  against 
property.  The  various  forms  of  sexual  delinquency  were  provided 
against,  drunkenness  was  made  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
and  drinking  healths,  so  as  to  lead  to  unnecessary  or  excessive  drinking 
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by  a  fine.  The  selling  of  liquor  to  the  Red  men  was  condemned  in 
severe  terms  and  punishment  provided.  "Whereas,"  says  the  law, 
"divers  persons,  as  English,  Dutch,  Swedes,  etc.,  have  been  wont  to  sell 
to  the  Indians  rum  and  brandy  and  such  distilled  spirits,  though  they 
know  the  said  Indians  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves  in  the  use 
thereof,  but  do  continuously  drink  to  such  an  excess  as  to  make  them- 
selves destroy  one  another,  and  grievously  annoy  and  disquiet  the  people 
of  this  province,  and  peradventure  those  of  neighboring  governments, 
whereby  they  make  the  poor  natives  worse  and  not  better,  for  their 
coming  among  them."  It  was  enacted  therefore  that  persons  who  should 
"presume  to  sell  or  exchange  any  rum  or  brandy,  or  any  strong  liquors, 
at  any  time,  to  any  Indian  within  this  province,  should  be  fined  five 
pounds."  A  similar  fine,  or  three  months'  imprisonment,  was  imposed 
on  persons  who  should  give  or  accept  a  challenge ;  twenty  shillings  fine 
or  ten  days  of  hard  labor,  on  any  one  who  should  introduce  or  frequent 
"such  rude  and  riotous  sports  and  practices  as  prizes,  stage  plays,  masks, 
revels,  bull  baits,  cock  fighting,  and  such  like" ;  and  the  same  penalties 
were  imposed  upon  those  convicted  of  "playing  at  cards,  dice,  lotteries, 
or  such  like  enticing,  vain  and  evil  sports  or  games."  Any  one  who 
should  be  clamorous,  scolding,  or  railing  with  their  tongues"  should  have 
"three  days  at  hard  labor." 

Then  there  were  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  distribution  of  the 
property  of  diseased  persons,  for  the  manner  of  marriages,  etc.  The 
civil  marriage  was  made  sufficient ;  there  had  to  be  consent  of  the  parents 
or  guardians,  and  a  publication  of  intention,  and  then  the  marriage  had 
to  "be  solemnized  by  taking  and  owning  one  another  as  husband  and 
wife  before  sufficient  witnesses,"  and  finally,  a  certificate  of  it,  "under 
the  hands  of  parties  and  witnesses,"  duly  registered  in  the  county  office. 
A  widower  or  widow  was  forbidden  to  "contract  marriage,  much  less 
marry,"  within  a  year.  No  "ordinary,"  that  is,  "tavern,"  could  be  kept 
without  a  license,  to  be  obtained  of  the  Governor,  and  the  landlord's 
charges  were  fixed.  "All  strong  beer  and  ale  made  of  barley  malt"  was 
to  be  sold  at  not  more  than  two  pence  a  Winchester  quart,  and  "beer 
made  of  molasses"  at  not  over  one  penny.  The  price  of  a  meal  at  the 
inn  was  to  be  not  more  than  sixpence,  and  must  "consist  of  beef  or  pork, 
or  such  like  product  of  the  country  and  small  beer,"  "And  of  a  footman 
he  shall  not  demand  above  two  pence  a  night  for  his  bed,  and  of  a  horse- 
man nothing,  he  paying  sixpence  a  night  for  his  horse's  hay." 

Concerning  the  judicial  system  it  was  enacted  : 

To  the  end  that  justice  may  be  faithfully  and  openly  done,  according  to  law,  that 
all  courts  shall  be  open,  and  justice  shall  not  be  sold,  denied  or  delayed;  and  in  every 
county  there  shall  be  one  court  erected,  to  which  the  inhabitants  thereof  may  every 
month  repair  for  justice,  and  in  case  any  person  shall  hold  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
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sentence  of  the  said  county  court,  that  such  persons  may  appeal  to  the  provincial  court, 
which  shall  sit  quarterly,  and  consist  of  not  less  than  five  judges,  the  appellant  giving 
security  for  the  charges  of  the  suit;  and  no  further  appeal  to  be  admitted  till  the 
appellant  deposit  in  court  the  sum  he  is  condemned  to  pay,  and  give  security,  in  case 
he  be  cast  by  the  last  jurisdiction,  which  shall  be  the  provincial  council. 

The  provision  went  on : 

That  all  courts,  all  persons,  of  all  persuasions,  may  freely  appear  in  their  own  way, 
and  according  to  their  own  manner,  and  there  personally  plead  their  own  case  themselves, 
or  if  unable,  by  their  friends;  and  the  first  process  shall  be  the  exhibition  of  the  com- 
plaint in  court,  fourteen  days  before  the  trial,  and  that  the  defendant  be  prepared  for 
his  defence,  he  or  she  shall  be  summoned,  no  less  than  ten  days  before,  and  a  copy 
of  the  complaint  delivered  him  or  her,  at  his  or  her  dwelling  house  to  answer  unto; 
but  before  the  complaint  of  any  person  shall  be  received,  he  or  she  shall  solemnly 
declare  in  open  court,  that  he  or  she  believes,  in  his  or  her  conscience,  his  or  her  cause 
is  just;  and  if  the  party  complained  against  shall,  notwithstanding,  refuse  to  appear, 
the  plaintiff  shall  have  judgment  against  the  defendant  by  default. 

The  Second  Assembly — The  first  Assembly  had  been  called  because, 
in  Penn's  judgment,  the  establishment  of  a  government  could  not  wait. 
Writs  in  course  of  time  were  issued  for  the  convening  of  the  second 
Assembly  to  consider  further  legislation.  It  was  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia March  lo,  and  preliminary  thereto  the  freeholders  were  to  meet 
in  each  of  the  six  counties  on  February  20,  and  choose  from  among 
themselves  twelve  delegates  to  represent  them,  while  they  were  notified 
also  by  the  sheriffs  that  they  might  all  personally  appear,  according  to  the 
charter  of  liberties,  if  they  saw  fit.  The  Assembly  accordingly  came 
together  in  Philadelphia  on  March  10,  1682-3.  Only  the  delegates  made 
their  appearance,  for  at  the  meetings  held  in  the  various  counties  it  had 
been  decided  that  their  appearance  would  be  sufficient.  The  Governor 
and  his  Council  first  met,  and  their  proceedings  form  the  first  of  the 
minutes  printed  in  the  series  of  "Colonial  Records,"  published  by  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  The  councillors  present  at  the  meeting  were 
only  sixteen  in  number,  as  follows :  Captain  William  Markham,  Edmund 
Cantwell  and  John  Moll,  of  New  Castle;  Francis  Whitwell,  John  Mil- 
liard, and  John  Richardson,  of  Kent;  William  Clark,  of  Sussex;  Thomas 
Holme,  Lasse  Cock  and  William  Haige,  of  Philadelphia;  Christopher 
Taylor,  William  Biles  and  James  Harrison,  of  Bucks;  John  Symcock, 
William  Clayton  and  Ralph  Withers,  of  Chester.  The  full  number  of 
councillors  was  eighteen — three  members  from  each  of  the  six  counties. 
John  Roades  and  Edward  Southrin,  colleagues  of  William  Clark,  of 
Sussex,  were  the  two  absentees.  Several  of  these  were  old  settlers  on 
the  Delaware  before  Penn  had  his  charter — among  them  Lasse  Cock, 
Edmund  Cantwell,  William  Clayton,  John  Moll  and  William  Biles. 
Christopher  Taylor  who  was  something  of  a  classical  scholar,  had  landed 
only  a  few  months  before.     He  took  up  land  in  Bucks,  but  removed  to 
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Tinicum  Island,  in  Chester  County,  about  1684,  and  was  register-gen- 
eral of  the  province  for  a  time.  William  Clark  was  from  Sussex,  Dela- 
ware, a  prominent  and  well-to-do  man.  James  Harrison  had  only  re^ 
cently  landed,  and  had  taken  up  land  in  Bucks.  He  was  Penn's  first 
steward  at  Pennsbury. 

The  minutes  of  the  Council  give  us  some  interesting  glimpses  into 
the  proceedings.  "The  Governor  ordered  that  one  speak  at  a  time, 
standing  up,  with  his  face  to  the  chair."  It  was  decided  that  the  ballot 
should  not  be  used  in  all  cases,  but  that  it  should  be  "in  all  personal  mat- 
ters," and  that  "all  bills  should  be  passed  into  the  law  by  vote."  The 
"charter  of  liberties"  was  read.  It  being  shown  that  of  the  twelve  per- 
sons elected  in  each  county,  three  had  been  designated  for  members  of 
the  Council,  and  nine  to  serve  in  the  Assembly,  this  arrangement  was 
confirmed.  It  was  suggested  that  this  alteration  in  the  "Frame"  should 
not  be  construed  as  prejudicing  its  other  clauses,  whereupon  the  Gov- 
ernor assured  them  "that  they  might  amend,  alter  and  add  for  the  Pub- 
lick  good,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  settle  such  Foundations  as  might  be 
for  their  happiness  and  the  good  of  their  Posterities,  according  to  the 
powers  vested  in  him"  by  his  charter.  The  Council  met  again  on  the 
twelfth.  In  the  meantime,  it  happened  that  Dr.  Nicholas  Moore,  who 
had  been  Speaker  of  the  first  Assembly,  and  who  occupied  what  was 
presumed  to  be  the  important  position  of  head  of  the  great  corporation, 
the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  had  been  expressing  himself  in  public  as 
violently  displeased  by  the  action  of  county  committees  in  reducing 
the  Assembly  and  the  confirmation  of  this  by  the  Council.  The  min- 
utes state  that  he  was  charged  with  talking  in  a  public  house  to  this 
eflfect:  "They  have  this  day  broken  the  Charter;  all  that  you  do  will 
come  to  nothing ;  hundreds  in  England  will  curse  you  for  what  you  have 
done,  and  their  children  after  them ;  you  may  hereafter  be  impeached  for 
treason  for  what  you  do."  The  doctor's  vehemence  appears  to  have  been 
the  outcome  of  a  temper  naturally  splenetic  and  overbearing ;  but  it  may 
have  been  due  also  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  his  prominence  in 
the  first  Assembly  at  Chester  he  had  now  not  been  elected  either  to  the 
Council  or  the  Assembly.  The  Council  summoned  him  to  appear  before 
it,  which  he  did,  and  on  being  asked  to  explain  his  public  oratory  said 
that  if  he  had  delivered  himself  as  charged  he  was  certainly  to  blame, 
but  he  had  intended  to  speak  "rather  by  query  than  assertion."  The 
Council  therefore  excused  him,  but  as  his  discourse  had  "been  unreason- 
able and  imprudent"  he  was  cautioned  "to  prevent  the  like  for  the 
future." 

Among  the  fifty-four  members  of  the  Assembly,  nine  from  each 
county,  Philadelphia  sent  two  Swedes,  Swan  Swanson  and  Andreas 
Bengston;  Chester  sent  Robert  Wade,  New  Castle  sent  Peter  Alrich 
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and  three  others  of  the  Dutch  settlers — Gasparus  Herman,  John  de  Haes 
and  Heinrich  Williams.  Five  of  the  "Welcome's"  passengers  were 
among  the  deputies.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Thomas  Wynne,  was  chosen 
Speaker;  and  the  others  were  John  Songhurst,  of  Philadelphia;  Nicholas 
Wain  and  Thomas  Fitzwater,  of  Bucks,  and  Dennis  Rochford,  of 
Chester. 

New  Fundamental  Charter — The  second  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
continued  its  sessions  until  April  3  and  applied  itself  closely  to  business. 
The  changes  in  the  number  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  already  made 
were  confirmed  by  the  "Act  of  Settlement"  passed  March  19,  but  later 
it  was  decided  to  frame  a  new  "Charter"  of  fundamental  laws,  in  which 
this  and  other  subjects  should  be  dealt  with,  displacing  thus  the  old 
"Frame  of  Government"  which  Penn  had  promulgated  in  England.  The 
desideratum  of  a  new  Charter  appears  to  have  been  sensed  by  the  As- 
sembly. On  March  20  the  deputies  met  the  Governor  and  Council,  and 
in  reply  to  the  query  of  the  Governor  "whether  they  would  have  the  old 
charter  or  a  new  one"  they  "unanimously  decided  there  might  be  a  new 
one."  It  was  accordingly  framed  by  a  joint  committee,  and  it  was 
agreed  to  engross  it  anew  and  entire  on  parchment.  On  the  afternoon 
of  March  31,  "the  Speaker  came  down,  with  the  whole  House  to  hear  it 
read,"  and  finally,  April  12,  the  House  again  "waited  upon  the  Governor 
and  Council  at  the  council-house,"  when  the  charter  was  once  more  read, 
was  signed  and  sealed  by  Governor  Penn,  and  delivered  to  Thomas 
Wynne,  the  Speaker,  who  made  an  acknowledgment  of  the  Governor's 
kindness  in  the  business.  The  document  was  then  attested  by  the  sig- 
natures of  the  members  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  twelve  of  the 
former  and  fifty-three  of  the  latter  being  present  and  signing.  Under 
the  new  charter  the  Assembly  remained  as  before  in  two  important  par- 
ticulars:  (i)  It  could  not  "sit  upon  its  own  adjournments,"  but  was 
summoned  and  "prorogued"  by  the  Governor;  (2)  it  originated  no  legis- 
lation but  could  only  pass  upon  the  bills  which  the  Council  presented  to 
it.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Assembly  was  fixed  at  six  from  each 
county,  and  it  was  arranged  that  members  of  the  Council  serve  for  three 
years,  one  member  being  chosen  annually  in  each  county.  Bills  pre- 
pared by  the  Governor  and  Council  for  the  Assembly's  action  were  re- 
quired to  be  published,  by  placing  them  "in  the  most  noted  place  in 
every  county"  twenty  days  before  the  Assembly  met.  The  elections  for 
members  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  were  fixed  annually  for  March 
10,  and  the  convening  of  the  Assembly  for  May  10. 

Assembly  Provisions — There  was  considerable  variety  in  the  pro- 
visions passed  by  the  Assembly.  It  was  enacted  that  the  laws  passed  at 
Chester  in  December  should  continue  in  force  to  the  end  of  the  first  ses- 
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sion  of  the  next  General  Assembly,  except  such  as  might  be  in  the  mean- 
time amended  or  repealed.  A  law  abolishing  primogeniture  was  passed. 
It  was  provided  that  "whatsoever  estate  any  person  hath  in  this  prov- 
ince and  territories  thereof,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  unless  it  appear  that 
an  equal  division  be  made  elsewhere,  shall  be  thus  disposed  of,  that  is  to 
say,  one-third  to  the  wife  of  the  party  deceased,  one-third  to  the  children 
equally,  and  one-third  as  he  pleaseth;  and  in  case  his  wife  be  deceased 
before  him  two-thirds  shall  be  given  to  the  children  equally,  and  the  other 
third  disposed  of  as  he  shall  think  fit,  his  debts  being  first  paid."  In 
the  case  of  a  person  dying  intestate  it  was  provided  that  it  go  to  his 
wife  and  his  child  or  children.  If  he  left  none  then  the  estate  went  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  if  any,  or  to  their  children.  "In  case  no  such 
be,"  then  one-half  went  to  parents,  and  the  other  half  to  the  next  of  kin ; 
"and  for  want  of  parents  one-half  shall  go  to  the  Governor  and  for  want 
of  kindred  one-half  to  the  public." 

A  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  "Great  Law"  were  amended  with- 
out, however,  impairing  its  general  character.  A  customs  duty  was 
levied  on  imported  "rum,  wine,  brandy  and  strong  waters,"  on  cider 
and  on  all  imported  goods,  molasses  excepted,  and  the  revenue  from 
this  was  offered  the  Governor  "as  testimony  of  regard  and  affection." 
Many  details  of  the  legislation  had  to  do  with  the  regulating  of  trade 
matters.  The  inspection  of  "pipe-staves"  was  provided  for  and  their 
export  fixed  by  rule.  An  export  duty  was  placed  on  hides,  beaver  skins, 
deer  skins,  etc.,  sent  to  other  countries  than  England.  Liquor  exported 
in  any  cask  or  vessel  was  required  to  be  gauged,  and  the  quantity  marked 
outside.  To  encourage  flax  and  hemp  culture  it  was  provided  that  "such 
hemp  shall  be  current  pay  betwixt  man  and  man  at  four  pence  per 
pound,  and  such  flax  at  eightpence."  No  provisions  coming  into  the 
province  or  territories,  except  from  West  Jersey,  should  be  sold  before 
five  days,  "to  the  end  that  those  that  live  remotely  may  have  notice 
thereof,  and  be  supplied  as  well  as  those  near  at  hand."  Weights  and 
measures  were  fixed  as  under  the  English  law,  including  the  "Winches- 
ter bushel."  The  display  for  purposes  of  sale  of  any  wheat  at  the  mar- 
ket price,  which  was  not  clean  of  dust,  chaff  "and  such  like  trash,"  was 
punishable  by  a  fine.  Seven  years'  quiet  possession  of  land  gave  a  good 
title,  except  in  the  case  of  infants,  married  women,  lunatics  and 
"persons  beyond  the  seas."  For  three  years  no  cow-calf  or  ewe-lamb 
should  be  killed  except  where  the  dam  had  died  by  casualty.  For  killing  a 
wolf  ten  shillings  was  to  be  paid  for  a  male  and  fifteen  for  a  female ;  if 
an  Indian  killed  one  he  should  have  five  shillings  "and  the  skin  for  his 
pains."  All  sorts  of  cattle  six  months  old  or  more  were  required  to  be 
branded  with  the  owner's  registered  mark,  which  had  to  be  recorded. 
Wheat  fields  were  required  to  be  enclosed  by  a  fence  at  least  five  feet 
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high.  Each  county  was  required  to  erect,  before  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember, 1683,  a  house  "at  least  twenty  feet  square,  for  restraint,  cor- 
rection, labour  and  punishment  of  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  there- 
unto committed  by  law."  Persons  intending  to  remove  from  the  prov- 
ince were  required  to  place  a  written  notice  on  the  "door  of  the  county 
court"  at  least  thirty  days  before,  and  have  a  pass  "under  the  county 
seal."  "Unknown  persons"  were  not  to  "presume  to  travel  or  go  with- 
out the  limits"  of  the  county  in  which  they  lived  without  a  pass  or 
certificate  under  the  seal  of  that  county.  And  any  person  go- 
ing from  another  province  into  Pennsylvania,  without  a  pass,  was 
liable  to  apprehension  and  imprisonment.  Servants  could  not  be  as- 
signed by  their  owners,  except  with  the  cognizance  of  two  justices ;  such 
a  servant,  bound  to  serve  time  in  Pennsylvania,  could  not  be  sold  into 
another  province ;  nor  could  any  servant  be  attached  or  taken  into  execu- 
tion for  the  debt  of  master  or  mistress. 

There  were  provisions  also  relating  to  education.  The  Governor  and 
Provincial  Council  were  engaged  to  "erect  and  order  all  publick  schools, 
and  encourage  and  reward  the  authors  of  useful  sciences  and  laudable 
inventions  in  the  said  Province  and  Territories  Thereof."  One  of  the 
laws  reads :  "And  to  the  end  that  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  be 
instructed  in  good  and  commendable  learning,  which  is  to  be  preferred 
before  wealth,  all  persons  in  this  Province,  and  territories  thereof,  hav- 
ing children,  and  all  guardians  or  trustees  of  orphans,  shall  cause  such 
to  be  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  read 
the  Scriptures,  and  to  write,  by  the  time  they  attain  to  twelve  years  of 
age ;  and  that  they  may  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  that  the 
poor  may  work  to  live,  and  the  rich,  if  they  become  poor,  may  not  want; 
of  which  every  County  Court  shall  take  care." 

Easier  communication  and  transportation  were  purposes  that  were 
not  lost  sight  of  and  measures  were  passed  to  the  effect  that  "sufficient 
cartways"  be  opened  "to  the  most  convenient  landing  places,"  and  that 
there  should  be  "ferry-boats  for  men  and  horses  built  within  one  year 
.  .  .  over  the  creeks  commonly  called  Neshaminee,  Sculkill  and  Cris- 
teen  at  the  charges  of  the  counties  they  belong  to," 

With  the  adjournment  of  this  second  Assembly  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  [as 
one  commentator  puts  it]  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  begun  its  career.  Its  con- 
stitutional basis  had  been  deliberately  formed  by  the  King's  grant  of  power  to  Penn, 
and  by  the  charter  which  Penn,  upon  free  conference  with  the  Council  and  the 
Assembly,  had  defined  and  declared.  The  whole  system  was  thus  very  democratic.  It 
is  true  that  an  ultimate  authority,  with  power  to  approve  or  reject,  lay  in  the  Crown, 
but  while  this  might  be  exercised,  and  in  some  cases,  as  was  later  unpleasantly  realized 
— be  employed  to  check  or  thwart  the  popular  purpose,  the  general  operation  of  the 
laws  was  such  as  the  people  themselves  desired  to  enjoy.  Pennsylvania,  from  this 
time,  experienced  very  little  of  those  pains  and  penalties  of  arbitrary  government  which 
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others  of  the  American  colonies  had  to  endure.  The  Assembly  especially,  from  these 
days  of  early  spring  in  the  year  1683,  felt  itself  the  repository  of  the  people's  rights 
and  interests,  and  whatever  of  criticism  or  detraction  may  have  been  applied  to  it 
later,  in  the  ninety  years  of  its  life,  no  one  can  deny  that  it  sustained  throughout  the 
cause  of  the  Commonwealth  against  all  comers. 

The  second  Assembly  had  met  on  March  10,  1682-3,  and  it  adjourned 
on  April  3,  having  thus  sat  for  over  three  weeks.  Following  the  ad- 
journment the  deputies  took  leave  of  each  other  and  left  Philadelphia 
for  their  homes.  Most  of  them  were  farmers  and  they  were  anxious  to 
get  away  to  the  bosom  of  their  families  and  to  the  labors  of  the  spring 
season.  "For  the  men  of  Sussex  and  Kent,"  writes  H.  M.  Jenkins,  "it 
was  quite  time  to  be  afield,  and  even  those  from  Bucks  and  Chester 
could  make  some  preparation  for  the  early  planting.  The  weather  that 
year  was  fine.  From  March  to  June,  Penn  wrote  a  little  later,  'we 
enjoyed  a  sweet  spring — no  gusts,  but  gentle  showers  and  a  fine  sky.' 
The  Governor  himself  once  more  essayed  to  reach  conclusions  with  the 
Maryland  proprietary.  This  time  it  was  Lord  Baltimore's  duty  to  re- 
turn the  visit  paid  him  in  December.  A  messenger  had  been  sent  in- 
viting him  to  name  a  time  and  place  for  meeting,  and  in  May  three 
Maryland  gentlemen  came  riding  northward  to  say  that  his  Lordship 
expected  to  arrive  presently  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  As  had 
happened  the  year  before  with  Markham,  Penn  was  thus  then  engaged 
with  treaties  with  the  Indians,  but  he  set  off  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
met  Lord  Baltimore  'ten  miles  from  New  Castle.'  He  invited  Balti- 
more to  return  with  him  to  New  Castle,  and  there  'entertained  him 
as  well  as  the  town  could  afford,  on  so  little  notice.'  But  the  meet- 
ing again  availed  nothing.  Lord  Baltimore  appeared  desirous  of  confer- 
ring privately.  Penn  then  proposed  that  they  sit  in  their  several  lodg- 
ings, each  with  his  council,  and  interchange  'written  memorials,'  so  that 
there  might  be  no  mistaking  each  other's  views;  but  the  Maryland  pro- 
prietary said  'he  was  not  well,  and  the  weather  was  sultry,  so  he  would 
return  with  what  speed  he  could,*  and  leave  the  treaty  to  a  more  con- 
venient time  and  more  pleasant  weather."  "Thus  we  parted  at  that 
time"  is  the  simple  commentary  of  Penn. 

The  Maryland  Dispute — Undoubtedly  the  territory  granted  to  Penn 
was  very  large  compared  to  the  area  of  Maryland,  and  it  was  the  evident 
intention  of  Lord  Baltimore  to  press  his  claims  and  not  to  yield  in  negoti- 
ation. On  the  other  hand,  Penn,  had  Lord  Baltimore  been  permitted  to 
have  his  way,  would  have  been  left  with  very  little  waterfront,  and  that 
appeared  to  him  vital.  By  an  order,  dated  May  15,  at  St.  Mary's,  the 
Maryland  capital,  Baltimore  directed  his  sheriffs  of  the  various  counties 
to  compel  all  settlers  to  pay  for  their  land,  and  he  fixed  the  rate  within 
Penn's  lower  counties  at  one-half  the  amount  required  in  undisputed 
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Maryland  counties.  In  the  latter  for  fifty  acres  the  settler  was  to  pay 
one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  down  and  two  shillings  rent  for  the  year, 
but  on  the  seaboard  side  of  the  Whorekill  he  was  required  to  pay  only 
fifty  pounds  of  tobacco  and  a  shilling  rent.  The  purpose  of  this  may 
have  been  to  encourage  Maryland  planters  on  the  Delaware  lands  which 
Penn  claimed  or  cultivate  the  good  will  of  the  planters  already  there. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  may  have  been  that  since  the  claims  were 
divided  the  tribute  should  be  divided  also. 

William  Penn  heard  of  this  order  to  the  sheriffs  before  the  meeting 
with  Baltimore  at  New  Castle  and  shortly  after  that  meeting  letters 
reached  him  from  two  judges  of  the  county  courts  that  such  a  procla- 
mation was  abroad  and  the  people  disturbed  by  it.  As  a  consequence 
Penn  sent  three  members  of  his  Council  to  Lord  Baltimore  for  an  ex- 
planation. On  their  way  they  got  hold  of  a  copy  of  the  order,  apparently 
from  Smithson,  sheriff  of  Dorchester  County,  which  they  were  able  thus 
to  show  in  their  interview  with  the  Maryland  proprietary.  He  told 
them,  however,  that  the  order  had  no  especial  significance.  "It  was  his 
ancient  form"  he  is  reported  to  have  intimated,  "and  he  only  did  it  to 
renew  his  claim,  not  that  he  would  encourage  any  tO'  plant  there." 
Then,  said  Penn's  messengers,  if  it  is  merely  formal,  why  not  call  it  in? 
But  this  he  declined  to  do. 

In  the  course  of  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  Au- 
gust 14,  1683,  in  which  Penn  described  these  events,  he  remarks :  "I  was 
then  in  treaty  with  the  kings  of  the  natives  for  land,"  and  in  another 
place,  near  the  close :  "I  have  followed  the  Bishop  of  London's  counsel 
by  buying  and  not  taking  away  the  natives'  land,  with  whom  I  have 
settled  a  very  kind  correspondence."  The  letters  written  by  Penn  to 
friends  in  England  shed  light  on  the  cause  of  events  in  the 
colony.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said  he  had  been  in  the  country  about 
five  months  and  had  had  his  health ;  he  found  the  country  wholesome, 
and  the  land,  air  and  water  all  good.  "We  have,"  he  writes,  "laid  out  a 
town  a  mile  long  and  two  miles  deep.  On  each  side  of  the  town  runs 
a  navigable  river,  the  least  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Woolwich,  the 
other  about  a  mile  over.  I  think  we  have  near  about  eighty  houses  built, 
and  about  three  hundred  farms  settled  round  the  town.  I  fancy  it 
already  better  than  the  Weald  of  Kent,  our  soil  being  clearer  and  the 
country  not  much  closer ;  a  coach  might  be  driven  twenty  miles  end- 
ways. We  have  had  fifty  sail  of  ships  and  small  vessels  since  the  last 
summer,  in  our  river,  which  shows  a  good  beginning."  In  another  letter 
he  says :  "A  fair  we  have  had,  and  weekly  market  to  which  the  ancient, 
lowly  inhabitants  come  to  sell  their  produce,  to  their  profit  and  our 
accommodation."  Later,  July  28,  he  writes  describing  the  Indians,  al- 
luding in  particular  to  the  injury  wrought  in  them  by  strong  drink.     In 
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spite  of  the  fact,  he  says,  that  "many  of  the  old  men  and  some  of  ye 
young  people  will  not  touch  it,"  nevertheless,  "because  in  those  fits  they 
mischief  both  themselves  and  others,  I  have  forbid  to  sell  them  any." 

Progress  of  the  Colony — Meanwhile,  the  Provincial  Council  met  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  light  shed  by  the  account  of  their  meetings  gives 
us  some  idea  of  the  progress  of  the  colony.  While  the  Assembly  was  in 
session  the  Council  met  every  day,  and  after  the  Assembly  was  adjourned 
in  April,  the  Council  still  continued  to  meet  frequently.  At  the  meetings 
of  the  Council  the  Governor  acted  as  chairman  or  president.  There 
were  altogether  eighteen  members  of  the  Council,  and  usually  about 
half  of  these  were  present,  sometimes  a  few  more.  It  is  presumed  that 
it  was  difficult  for  all  the  members  to  be  continually  present,  since  during 
the  year  1683  following  the  adjournment  of  the  Assembly  on  April  3  the 
Council  met  forty  times.  The  business  dealt  with  was  judicial  and 
executive,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Assembly,  legislative  also.  There 
were  appeals  from  the  county  courts.  In  one  case  the  judges  in  Phila- 
delphia County  had  taken  on  themselves  the  office  of  passing  judgment 
in  a  matter  that  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Bucks  County,  and  the 
Council  imposed  a  fine  upon  them  of  forty  pounds.  In  another  case  the 
passengers  on  a  vessel  that  had  arrived  in  the  river  accused  the  master 
of  calling  them  names  and  of  making  use  of  their  private  supply  of  water 
and  beer.  In  this  case  the  decision  of  the  Council  was  that  the  master 
go  with  the  passengers  and  make  up  the  business,  the  Governor,  in  ad- 
dition, giving  a  reprimand.  Three  men  were  tried  for  making  silver 
coins,  "Spanish  bitts  and  Boston  money."  The  coins  looked  well  and 
were  gladly  accepted  for  currency,  but  the  makers  admitted  that  they 
contained  too  much  alloy  of  copper.  The  Grand  Jury  that  passed  upon 
the  indictment  in  this  case  was  the  first  in  Pennsylvania,  and  so  was 
the  trial  jury  that  heard  the  testimony.  In  the  lists  of  the  two  are 
names  of  prominent  early  settlers — Thomas  Lloyd,  afterwards  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor ;  Enoch  Flower,  teacher  of  the  first  school  in  Philadelphia ; 
Nicholas  Wain,  John  Blunston,  Thomas  Fitzwater,  John  Claypoole, 
Robert  Turner,  Andrew  Bengston  and  Dennis  Rochford.  All  the  pris- 
oners were  convicted  and  Pickering,  the  leader  of  them,  was  sentenced 
by  the  Governor  to  replace  his  over-alloyed  coins  with  good  money,  to 
pay  a  fine  of  forty  pounds,  "toward  ye  building  of  a  new  court-house  in 
this  Towne,"  and  to  give  security  of  his  future  "good  abearance."  The 
other  two  were  less  severely  dealt  with.  One  of  them  was  fined  ten 
pounds  for  the  court-house  fund,  and  the  other  sentenced  to  "sitt  an 
hour  in  the  stocks  to-morrow  morning." 

The  minutes  of  the   Council  throw  light  on  other  proceedings.     A 
vessel  by   name  "Mary  of  Southampton,"   which   had  come   into  port 
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with  passengers  from  England,  was  seized  on  November  21  by  order  of 
the  Council  on  the  ground  that  the  ship  was  sailing  under  a  false  name. 
The  ship,  according  to  the  minutes  was  in  reality  a  "Scottish  bottom," 
the  "Alexander  of  Inverness,"  "noe  ways  made  free  to  trade  with  any  of 
his  Majesty's  plantations  in  America,"  as  set  forth  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  vessel  was  publicly  condemned,  but  what 
was  done  with  it  is  not  clear.  It  may  have  been  sold.  The  navigation 
laws  were  evidently  interpreted  to  mean  that  trade  with  the  colonies  was 
to  be  the  particular  perquisite  of  English  merchants. 

Another  case  was  that  of  Anthony  Weston.  He  appears  from  the 
account  given  to  have  published  abroad  some  kind  of  paper  or  proposal, 
which  was  regarded  as  seditious  or  offensive,  and  the  minutes  record 
in  regard  to  the  affair,  January  16,  1683-4:  "The  Governor  and  Provincial 
Council  have  thought  fit  that  for  the  great  presumption  and  contempt 
of  this  government  and  authority,  that  Anto.  Weston  be  whypt  at  ye 
market  place  on  market  days  three  times,  each  time  to  have  ten  lashes 
at  12  of  the  clock  at  noone,  this  being  ye  first  day."  Several  "freemen" 
who  "subscribed  to  Anto.  Weston's  proposals"  were  to  give  bonds  in 
fifty  pounds  each  for  their  good  behavior.  There  was  discussion  con- 
cerning the  case  of  the  estate  left  by  Benjamin  Acrod.  A  coroner's 
inquest  had  been  held  upon  his  body  and  the  jury  found  that  "he  killed 
himself  with  drinke."  Probably  the  jury  meant  only  to  emphasize  his 
intemperance,  but  the  verdict  on  its  face  implied  suicide.  A  special 
administrator  of  his  estate  was  appointed,  and  the  Governor,  taking  the 
verdict  in  its  literal  sense,  expressly  relinquished  any  claim  he  might 
have  on  the  property  of  a  man  dying  by  his  own  hand. 

The  records  dated  December  26  furnish  us  with  the  first  indication  of 
a  teacher  and  school  in  Philadelphia.     The  minutes  say  on  that  date : 

The  Govr  and  ProvU  Council  having  taken  into  their  Serious  Consideration  the 
great  Necessity  there  is  of  a  School  Master  for  ye  Instruction  &  Sober  Education  of 
Youth  in  the  towne  of  Philadelphia,  Sent  for  Enoch  Flower,  an  Inhabitant  of  the  said 
Towne,  who  for  twenty  year  past  hath  been  exercised  in  that  care  and  Imployment  in 
England,  to  whom  haveing  Communicated  their  Minds,  he  Embraced  it  upon  these 
following  Termes:  to  Learn  to  read  English  4s  by  the  Quarter,  to  Learn  to  read  and 
write  6s  by  ye  Quarter,  to  learn  to  read.  Write  and  Cast  accot.  8  s  by  Quarter;  for 
Boarding  a  Scholler,  that  is  to  say,  dyet,  Washing,  Lodging  &  Schooling,  Tenn  pounds 
for  one  whole  year. 

We  read  also  of  appointments  made  by  the  Governor  and  announced 
by  the  Council.  On  May  2,  "the  Governor  informed  the  Councill  that 
he  hath  made  choyce  of  Nich :  Moore  to  be  Secretary  of  ye  Provincial 
Councill."  This  was  the  Dr.  Nicholas  Moore,  who  had  been  Speaker  of 
the  first  Assembly,  and  president  of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  who 
expressed  himself  in  strong  terms  against  the  action  of  the  county  meet- 
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ings  and  the  Council  in  reducing  the  Assembly  and  who  was  summoned 
on  that  account  before  the  Council.  Apparently  the  little  storm  in  the 
tea  cup  that  had  been  worked  up  on  that  occasion  had  been  followed  by 
a  calm  a  couple  of  months  later.  On  December  27  we  read  of  another 
appointment:  "This  day,  Thomas  Lloyd  was  sent  for  before  the  board 
and  ye  Governor  was  pleased  to  put  him  in  Master  of  ye  Rolls,  who 
doth  solemnly  promise  to  officiate  therein  with  care  and  diligence." 

Trial  for  Witchcraft — It  was  about  this  time  also  that  we  read  of  the 
trial  for  witchcraft  that  throws  so  much  light  on  the  credulity  of  the 
age.  The  minutes  of  the  Provincial  Council  in  February,  1683-4,  bear 
the  record  of  the  case.  On  the  seventh  of  that  month  two  Swedish 
women,  Marharet  Matson  and  Yesboo  Hendrickson,  "were  examined  and 
about  to  be  proved  witches" ;  whereupon  the  Council  ordered  that  Neels 
Matson  should  give  bail  in  fifty  pounds  for  his  wife's  further  appear- 
ance on  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  month,  and  Hendrick  Jacobson  was 
required  to  do  the  same  for  his  wife.  On  the  twenty-seventh  the  Council 
being  again  met,  a  Grand  Jury  was  present  and  Govenor  Penn  "gave  them 
their  charge."  The  attorney-general  handed  them  a  presentment  upon 
which  they  made  the  return  of  true  bill.  A  trial  jury  was  then  em- 
panelled, and  the  trial  of  Margaret  Matson  proceeded.  The  account  of 
the  trial  as  it  stands  in  the  minutes  runs,  with  an  excision  here  and  there, 
as  follows : 

Henry  Drystreet  attested,  Saith  he  was  Tould  20  years  agoe,  that  the  prisoner  at 
the  Barr  was  a  witch,  &  thatt  Severall  Cows  were  bewitcht  by  her;  also,  that  James 
Saunderling's  mother  tould  him  that  she  had  bewitcht  her  cow,  but  afterwards  said  it 
was  a  mistake,  and  that  her  Cow  should  doe  well  againe,  for  it  was  not  her  Cow  but 
an  Other  Person's  that  should  Dye. 

Charles  Ashcom  attested,  saith  that  Anthony's  Wife  being  asked  why  she  sould 
her  Cattle;  was  because  her  mother  had  Bewitcht  them,  having  taken  the  Witchcraft 
of  Hendrick's  Cattle,  and  put  it  on  their  Oxen;  She  myght  Keep  but  noe  Other  Cattle, 
and  also  that  one  night  the  Daughter  of  ye  Prisoner,  called  up  hastely,  and  when  he 
came  she  sayd  there  was  a  great  Lyght  but  Just  before,  and  an  Old  Woman  with  a 
Knife  in  her  hand  at  ye  Bedd's  feet,  and  therefore  shee  cried  out  and  desired  John 
Symcock  to  take  away  his  calves,  or  Else  she  would  send  them  to  Hell. 

Annakey  Coolin  attested,  saith  her  husband  tooke  the  heart  of  a  Calve  that  Dyed, 
as  they  thought,  by  Witchcraft,  and  Boyled  it,  whereupon  the  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr 
came  in  and  asked  them  what  they  were  doing;  they  said  boyling  of  fleash;  she  said 
they  had  better  thay  had  Boyled  the  Bones,  with  several  other  unseemly  expressions. 

Margaret  Mattson  saith  that  She  Vallues  not  Drystreet's  Evidence;  but  if  San- 
derlin's  mother  had  come,  she  would  have  answered  her;  also  denyeth  Charles  Ash- 
com's  attestation  of  her  soul,  and  Siath  where  is  my  Daughter;  let  her  come  and  say  so. 

Annakey  Cooling's  attestation  concerning  the  Gees,  she  denyeth,  saying  she  was 
never  out  of  her  Canoe,  and  also  that  she  never  said  such  things  concerning  the  Calve's 
heart. 

Jno.  Cock  attested,  sayeth  he  Knows  nothing  of  the  matter. 

Theo.  Balding's  attestation  was  read,  and  Tho  Bracy  attested,  saith  it  is  a  True 
copy. 
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The  prisoner  denyeth  all  things,  and  saith  that  the  Witnesses  speak  only  by 
hearsay. 

After  qch  ye  Govr  gave  the  Jury  their  Charge  concerning  ye  Prisoner  at  ye  Barr. 

The  jury  went  forth,  and  upon  their  Returne  Brought  her  in  Guilty  of  haveing 
the  Comon  fame  of  a  Witch,  but  not  guilty  in  manner  and  forme  as  Shee  stands 
Indicted. 

Neels  Mattson  and  Antho.  Neelson  Enters  into  a  Recognizance  of  fifty  pounds 
apiece,  for  the  good  behavior  of  Getro  Hendrickson  for  six  months. 

Tide  of  Newcomers — Meanwhile,  the  tide  of  immigration  began  to 
set  in.  From  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  people  of  various  strains  had 
flowed  in  on  the  virgin  plains  of  North  America  from  the  beginning — 
Spanish,  Dutch,  French,  Portuguese,  English,  Irish,  Welsh  and  Swedish. 
The  never  ending  troubles  that  were  going  on  in  Europe,  the  dragoon- 
ing of  the  weak  by  the  powerful,  the  poor  by  the  rich,  the  adherents  of 
one  creed  by  the  adherents  of  another,  according  as  one  or  the  other  got 
the  ascendency,  all  these  things  made  America  appear  a  desirable  land 
apart  from  the  economic  motive  and  attraction  of  a  new  world  in  which 
there  were  no  kings  to  exact  or  oppress,  no  so-called  aristocracy  to 
hector  and  contemn.  A  number  of  Frenchmen  crossed  over  from 
France  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania.  On  September  10,  1683,  the  min- 
utes of  the  Council  record  that  "these  persons  following  did  solemnly 
promise  before  this  honorable  board  faith  and  allegiance  to  the  king,  and 
fidelity  and  lawful  obedience  to  William  Penn,  Proprietor  and  Governor: 
Capt.  Gabrielle  Rappe,  Andrew  Learrin,  Andrew  Inbert,  Peter  Mein- 
ardeau,  Uslee,  Lees  Cosard,  Nich.  Riboleau,  Jacon  Raquier,  Louis 
Boumat."  Rappe  appears  to  have  come  from  the  Isle  of  Rhe  (La 
Rochelle)  on  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  Riboleau  would  seem  to  have 
been  from  the  same  place.  In  a  letter  written  in  the  following  year  to 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax  Penn  speaks  of  Captain  Rappee  as  having  begun 
to  make  wine  from  the  native  grapes — an  industry  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernor was  very  much  interested,  but  which  never  gave  particularly 
valuable  results.  His  letters  refer  frequently  to  the  subject.  He  speaks 
of  one  of  the  native  grapes — "the  great  red  grape,  called  by  ignorance 
the  fox  grape,"  which  "by  art,  doubtless,  may  be  cultivated  to  an  excel- 
lent wine."  "There  is  a  white  kind  of  muskatel,  and  a  little  black  grape, 
like  the  cluster  grape  of  England."  Again,  he  says :  "There  grow  wild 
an  incredible  number  of  vines,  that  tho'  savage,  and  so  not  so  excellent, 
beside  that  much  wood  and  shade  sour  them,  they  yield  a  pleasant  grape, 
and  I  have  drunk  a  good  clarett,  though  small  and  greenish,  of  Capt. 
Rappe's  vintage  of  the  savage  grape." 

About  the  year  1683  other  colonists  came  from  Wales  and  Germany. 
A  few  people  from  Wales  had  arrived  even  before  Penn,  including  the 
company  in  the  "Lion,"  in  August,  1682,  and  some  had  come  in  the 
"Welcome"  with  him.     This  year  others  arrived,  and  the  "Welsh  Tract," 
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west  of  Philadelphia,  including  the  townships  of  Merion,  Haverford, 
Radnor,  and  others,  began  to  be  compactly  occupied   by   industrious 
people  from  the  little  principality.     The  Welsh  who  came  were  mostly 
Friends,  upon  whom  the  English  laws  of  conformity  bore  heavily.     In 
Germany   the    patient    non-resistant    followers   of    Menno    Simon,    the 
Mennonites,  had  suffered  greatly,  and  the  prospect  of  a  home  in  America 
had  opened  for  them  the  first  gate  of  release.     Similarly  up  the  Rhine, 
in  the  Palatinate,  the  destructions  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  hardly 
begun  to  be  repaired  when  Turenne  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV  to  ravage 
the  country  in  1674,  a  prelude  to  the  desolations  wrought  by  the  army  of 
Louis  in  1689 — and  the  downtrodden  people  in  those  lands  also  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  find  means  to  get  over  to  the  brighter  promise  of 
the  newly  opened   continent.     Thus   there  arrived   in   Philadelphia  in 
1683  the  first  of  the  German  settlers  in  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  the 
pioneer  of  the  German  movement  towards  America.     This  was  Francis 
Daniel  Pastorius,  who  was  thirty-two  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  arrival 
in  the  province.     He  had  been  born  in  Sommerhausen  on  September  26, 
1651,  had  studied  at  some  of  the  chief  universities  in  Germany,  and  re- 
turning to  Frankford-on-the-Main  in  1682  from  an  extended  tour,  learned 
there  that  in  response  to  the  invitations  of  Penn,  and  in  recollection  of 
the  visit  which  Penn  and  his  companions  had  paid  to  Germany  in  1677, 
the  organization  of  a  company  had  been  begun,  the  "Frankfort  Com- 
pany," to  purchase  a  large  tract  of  land  in  America.     Pastorious  was  at 
once  interested  in  the  undertaking.     "After  I  had  sufficiently  seen  the 
European  provinces  and  countries,  and  the  threatening  movements  of 
war"  he  said,  "and  had  taken  to  heart  the  dire  changes  and  disturbances 
of  the  Fatherland,  I  was  impelled  through  a  special  guidance  from  the 
Almighty  to  go  to  Pennsylvania."     He  secured  his  father's  consent  to 
the  emigration  and  became  the  agent  of  the  Frankfort  company.     Apart 
from  the  group  of  Frankfort  people  who  thus  were  interested  in  the  pros- 
pects of  leaving  for  the   new  colony   there  were  two  other  German 
groups  attracted  by  the  movement.     One  of  these  was  the  small  com- 
pany of  Friends  at  Kriegsheim — called  Krisheim  by  William  Penn  and 
recalled  as  Cresheim  in  the  Germantown  of  Philadelphia,  six  miles  from 
Worms,  whom  Penn  visited  in  the  course  of  his  journey  in  Germany  in 
1677,  and  who  came  at  this  time  to  Pennsylvania.     The  other  company 
consisted  of  the  original  Mennonites,  most  of  whom  then  or  later  became 
Friends,  who  lived  at  Crefeld,  on  the  lower  Rhine,  not  very  far  from 
the  boundary  of  the  present  Netherlands.     All  these  had  heard  of  Penn 
and  his  colony  through  the  advertisements  and  pamphlets,  translated 
into  German,  which  Benjamin  Furly,  the  Rotterdam  merchant,  agent 
for  Penn,  had  published  abroad  in  their  neighborhood.     The   Crefeld 
company  bought  their  land  in  two  transactions.    Jacob  Telmer,  of  Cre- 
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feld,  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  in  Amsterdam ;  Jan  Streypers, 
a  merchant  af  Kaldkirchen ;  and  Dirck  Sipman,  of  Crefeld,  had  purchased 
from  Penn,  March  10,  1682,  15,000  acres.  This  was  the  first  German 
purchase.  On  June  11,  1683,  three  other  Crefelders,  Govert  Ramke, 
Lenart  Arets,  and  Jacob  Isaacs  Van  Bibber,  bought  3,000  acres. 

Francis  Daniel  Pastorius  left  Frankfort  in  the  spring  of  1683  taking 
boat  down  the  Rhine.  He  stopped  at  Crefeld  and  conferred  there  with 
the  people  of  the  town  who  were  considering  emigration.  At  Rotterdam 
he  saw  Telmer,  and  very  likely  Furly,  and  at  London,  in  May  or  in  June, 
he  purchased  from  the  agents  of  William  Penn  15,000  acres  in  the 
province.  He  sailed  from  London  in  the  "America,"  Joseph  Wasey 
master,  on  June  10,  and  reached  Philadelphia  on  August  20. 

The  Scotch-Irish — The  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated  from 
various  parts  of  Europe  or  America  to  the  western  banks  of  the  Dela- 
ware in  the  last  two  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century,  in  a  generation 
or  so  were  blended,"  says  Jenkins'  "Pennsylvania  Colonial  and  Fed- 
eral," "and  absorbed  the  Swedes  and  Dutch.  The  great  majority  of 
these  emigrants  were  natives  of  England,  and  made  Pennsylvania  an 
English  community,  and  substituted  for  every  other  mother  tongue  the 
English  language  in  its  purity.  From  the  West  Indies  came  Samuel 
Carpenter,  Jonathan  Dickinson,  Isaac  Norris,  and  others;  from  New 
England  Edward  Shippen  and  Francis  Richardson ;  from  South  Caro- 
lina, John  Moore — all,  so  far  as  we  know,  natives  of  England.  Robert 
Turner,  Nicholas  Newlin,  and  others  had  lived  in  Ireland,  but  were 
English  by  birth  or  parentage.  The  Irish  Quakers  were  not  the  real 
Irish ;  the  Bearni  Feni  was  to  them  an  impossible  jargon,  if  even  they 
heard  it  from  the  peasants.  These  English  Irish  are  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  Scotch  Irish,  who  began  to  come  in  the  second  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  possessed  themselves  of  an  immense  region, 
which  was  a  wilderness  until  after  the  death  of  the  first  proprietary. 
Quite  a  number  of  Scotchmen  had  settled  in  the  Jerseys  in  what  is  now 
the  State  of  Delaware,  and  some  of  these  came  across  or  up  the  river. 
They  were  Lowlanders,  not  Celts." 

What  the  writer  here  means  by  the  term  "Bearni  Feni"  is  the  term 
"Bearla  Feni,"  (bearla,  Ir.  language,  tongue)  which  is  one  of  the  names 
given  by  Irish  speakers  to  the  Gaelic  language,  which  was  a  highly  devel- 
oped speech,  even  at  that  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  when  Irish  mis- 
sionaries introduced  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Britain  to  their  first  contact 
with  civilization,  and  which  has  a  rich  literature,  the  epic  part  of  which 
is  as  old  as  the  Christian  era  itself.  We  also  have  our  doubts  about 
Nicholas  Newlin.  The  name  looks  like  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  name 
O'Nuallain,  which  is  familiar  in  English  as  Nowland,  Nowlan,  Nolan  and 
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other  forms.  The  old  Irish  family  was  one  of  high  rank,  and  bore  the 
titles  of  Princes  of  the  Foharta,  the  Gaelic  appellation  borne  from 
antiquity  by  what  later  became  the  barony  of  Forth  in  Carlow.  When 
the  English  after  more  than  a  century  of  bloodshed  defeated  the  Gaels 
of  that  region  the  estates  of  the  old  Irish  families  were  given  over  to 
needy  people  from  England.  Under  those  circumstances  it  is  quite 
likely  that  there  would  be  an  exodus  to  the  freer  air  of  Pennsylvania. 

As  to  the  English  Irish  and  the  Scotch  Irish,  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  written  on  these  subjects.  The  first  invaders  of  Ireland,  using 
England  as  their  base,  were  not  English,  but  Norman  French,  who,  com- 
ing not  merely  from  Normandy  but  from  over  all  France  and  even  be- 
yond Switzerland  and  the  Pyrenees,  had  taken  England  from  the  English 
over  a  century  before.  These,  in  course  of  time,  became  more  Irish 
than  the  Irish  themselves.  The  first  real  attempt  at  a  conquest  of  Ire- 
land by  the  English  began  in  1540  under  Henry  VIII  and  only  reached 
a  moderate  success  in  1690,  a  period  of  over  a  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
The  so-called  Scotch-Irish  are  a  different  matter.  The  name  is  unknown 
in  Ireland  or  Britain.  There  there  are  only  Scotch  or  Irish — the  term 
"Scotch-Irish"  is  purely  American.  The  term  has  been  invented  as  a  use- 
ful appellation  for  Scotch  people  who  went  to  Ireland  from  Scotland 
and  a  couple  of  centuries  or  so  later  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America. 
If  that  was  all  there  was  to  it  the  usual  construction  put  on  the  term 
would  be  correct  enough.  However  it  ignores  the  fact  that  Scotland  is 
historically  as  much  an  Irish  province  as  Connaught  or  Munster.  Ire- 
land was  the  medieval  Scotland.  The  medieval  name  for  Ireland  was 
"Scotia."  The  Latin  name  for  "Irishman"  is  "Scotus."  The  Irish  name 
for  "Irishman"  is  "Gaedhal"  or  "Gael."  The  Scotchman  as  distin- 
guished from  the  Irishman  is  a  purely  modern  invention — in  ancient 
times  and  in  medieval  times  they  were  identical.  It  was  the  Irish  Gaels 
who  took  Caledonia,  now  called  Scotland  from  the  Picts  and  peopled  it 
themselves.  The  Gaelic  language  is  the  hereditary  language  of  both 
Ireland  and  what  is  now  called  Scotland,  both  of  the  Gaels  of  Eriu 
and  the  Gaels  of  Alba.  Scotland  in  medieval  times  was  called  Scotia 
Minor  or  Little  Ireland,  as  Ireland  was  known  as  Scotia  Major.  Clearly, 
therefore,  the  Scoti  or  Scots  who  went  from  that  northern  part  of  Britain 
later  called  Scotland  to  Ireland  were  in  reality  returning  to  the  old 
homeland  of  the  Scotus  and  the  Gael.  Whether  they  came  from  the 
Highlands  or  the  Lowlands  did  not  make  a  bit  of  difference.  Both  in 
the  Highland  and  the  Lowlands  the  people  were  and  are  both  Celts  and 
Gaels.  The  idea  of  a  difference  in  racial  strain  between  the  Scottish 
people  in  the  Highlands  and  the  Scottish  people  in  the  Lowlands  is  a 
mere  convenient  political  modern  invention.  There  is  no  such  difference 
and  never  has  been.    There  never  has  been  in  all  history  an  Anglo-Saxon 
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invasion  of  the  Scotch  Lowlands,  as  some  people  have  tried  to  make  out. 
On  the  contrary  the  trend  of  population  has  always  been  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  from  the  hilly  country  to  the  lowlying  country,  from  the 
Highlands  into  the  Lowlands  and  even  into  the  northern  counties  of 
England.  That  is  why  there  is  much  Gaelic  strain  in  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Northumbria  and  the  border  counties  and  why  Gaelic  names 
abound  in  them.  It  is  perfectly  evident  to  anybody  who  looks  at  a  map 
of  Scotland  that  the  names  of  places  there  are  Irish,  not  English.  It  is 
evident,  too,  that  what  is  called  the  Scottish  "Mac"  is  also  the  Irish 
"Mac."  There  is  not  any  difference  at  all— the  idea  of  there  being  a  dis- 
tinction between  "Mc"  and  "Mac"  being  born  in  ignorance.  Ua  or  O 
in  Gaelic  or  Irish  means  "descendant"  or  "grandson."  Mac  means 
"son."  The  reason  why  the  prefix  "Ua"  or  "O"  is  more  prevalent  in 
Ireland  than  in  Scotland  is  because  Irish  surnames  are  older  than  Scot- 
tish surnames,  and  that  the  employment  of  the  "Ua"  and  the  "O"  in 
family  names  ceased  in  the  Gaedhaltacht  in  the  eleventh  century,  long 
before  most  surnames  came  into  being  in  the  outlying  provinces  of  Scot- 
land. The  Irish  element  and  the  Scotch  element  have  both  been  a  pow- 
erful leaven  in  the  history  of  Pennsylvania,  and  so  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  from  mere  conjecture,  that  in  the  interests  of  ac- 
curate scholarship  these  facts  should  be  no  longer  ignored. 

Mingling  of  Strains — Concerning  other  strains  in  the  composition  of 
the  population  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  early  days,  Mr.  Jenkins  remarks : 

The  preaching  of  Fox  and  other  Children  of  the  Light,  as  the  Quakers  first  called 
themselves,  was  better  received  by  the  gentry  of  Wales  than  by  the  gentry  of  England, 
and  those  who  settled  the  Welsh  Tract  near  Philadelphia,  bringing  over  genealogical 
trees  giving  each  generation  back  to  Adam,  were  of  higher  social  position  at  home 
than  the  Anglo-Saxons  whom  Penn's  agents  induced  to  come.  Some  had  been  to 
college,  or  studied  law  or  medicine,  and  were  well  read  in  Quaker  divinity;  probably  all 
were  familiar  with  the  English  language.  The  Germans  who  settled  Germantown  and 
its  vicinity  must  be  distinguished  from  those  who  arrived  many  years  later,  and  were 
known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  and  who  so  thoroughly  adhered  to  their  dialect, 
and  transmitted  it  to  their  descendants  that  even  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury the  people  of  the  townships  settled  by  them,  it  is  said,  could  not  converse  with 
people  of  the  adjoining  townships  settled  by  Scotch-Irish,  and  till  very  recently  a 
German  edition  of  the  laws  and  public  documents  was  always  printed  by  the  State. 
The  Germans  who  came  before  1700,  or  very  soon  after,  were  Protestants  of  the  various 
sects  which  may  be  embraced  by  the  name  of  Pietists,  neither  Lutherans  nor  Moravi- 
ans. Having  among  them  scholars  from  the  universities  or  well  known  schools,  as  a 
body  they  were  in  learning  the  equals,  if  not  the  superiors,  of  the  Welsh,  and  far 
ahead  of  the  English  colonists;  but  in  that  day  even  the  lower  classes  in  England  were 
not  without  some  education,  and  there  were  a  good  number  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania 
of  neither  German  nor  Welsh,  nor  yet  of  Swedish  extraction,  who  had  been  taught 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  The  gift  of  preaching  had  made  some  who  had  not  been 
educated  for  the  priesthood  authors  of  controversial  or  pious  writings.     The  Swedes 
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belonged  to  the  Church  of  Sweden,  which  was  Lutheran  in  its  theology,  Episcopal  in 
its  organization,  although  no  bishop  ever  lived  here,  and  Erastian  in  its  theory  of  mis- 
sion. The  clergy  of  Weccacoe  (Swanson  Street,  near  Washington  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia), Kingsessing  (Woodland  Avenue,  Philadelphia),  and  Upper  Merion  (Bridge- 
port, Montgomery  County),  were  appointed  by  the  Crown  of  Sweden  until  long  after 
the  American  Revolution,  when  the  vestries  began  calling  presbyters  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  of  America.  There  was  no  congregation  of  the 
Church  of  England  within  the  limits  of  Pennsylvania,  notwithstanding  the  stipulation 
in  the  charter  for  allowing  such,  until  1695;  nor  of  the  Presbyterians  until  later.  Out- 
side of  the  Swedes  there  was  for  a  long  time  no  ecclesiastical  organization  but  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  colony  may  be  said  to  have  been  composed  of  its  members. 
Their  theology,  except  when  following  the  apology  of  Robert  Barclay,  was  rather 
latitudinarian,  while  their  demeanor  was  most  precise.  The  laws  of  William  Penn, 
while  mild  in  the  penalties,  were  decidedly  "blue"  in  the  prohibitions.  The  respect  due 
to  magistrates  was  insisted  upon  to  the  point  of  forbidding  a  word  of  criticism.  With 
some  feeling  of  gratitude  to  Penn  there  was  a  strong  sense  of  equality.  A  body  of 
husbandmen  and  mechanics,  one  or  two  merchants,  and  a  few  school  teachers  and 
apothecaries,  were  establishing  a  Utopia  away  from  the  pomps  and  vanities,  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  the  world.  The  persons  who  might  claim  to  be  the  patricians  of  the 
new  province  were  Penn's  kindred  and  connections  and  his  father's  companions  in  arms, 
but  when,  in  after  years,  something  like  a  local  aristocracy  took  shape,  it  was  not  made 
up  of  the  descendants  of  these,  and,  too,  it  was  not  Quaker. 

Transition  Stage — The  last  session  of  the  court  for  the  county  of 
Upland,  embracing  all  the  settled  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  on 
September  12,  1682,  and  marked  the  transition  stage  between  the  old 
regime  and  the  new.  The  first  court  for  Chester  County  met  at  Chester  on 
February  14,  following,  but  from  some  cause  adjourned  till  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  that  month  without  transacting  any  business.  At  this  court 
there  is  a  marked  change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  The  name  of  no 
Swede  remains  in  the  list  of  justices  and  only  two  are  found  in  the  list  of 
jurors,  and  the  "Mr."  that  had  always  been  appended  to  the  names  of 
the  justices  and  to  those  of  the  clerk  and  the  sherifif  were  henceforth 
omitted.  The  form  of  attestation  for  jurors,  adopted  by  Penn,  is  not 
given  in  the  records  of  the  Chester  Court.  The  following  is  recorded 
at  New  Castle,  under  date  of  February  22,  1682-3 : 

The  forme  to  bee  used  in  ye  Roome  of  ye  oath  for  ye  Jury  as  the  same  was  delivered 
in  Cort  by  ye  Honobl  William  Penn  vizt. 

You  solemnly  promis  in  ye  presence  of  God  &  this  Cort  that  you  will  Justly  try 
&  deliver  in  yor  verdict  in  all  cases  depending,  that  shall  be  brought  before  you  during 
this  session  of  Court  according  to  evidence,  and  ye  laws  of  this  government  to  ye  best 
of  yor  understanding. 

The  justices  who  held  this  court,  the  first  for  Chester  County  under 
the  new  dispensation,  were  John  Simcock,  president ;  Thomas  Brasey, 
William  Clayton,  Robert  Wade,  and  John  Boyer ;  the  sheriff  was  Thomas 
Usher;  the  clerk,  Thomas  Revel.  The  jurors  summoned  were:  "Wil- 
liam Rawson,  James  Browne,  Jeremiah  Collet,  William  Hewes,  Wal- 
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ter  Martin,  Nathaniel  Evans,  Joshua  Hastings,  William  Woodmanson, 
Thomas  Cobourne,  Albert  Hendrickson,  Joseph  Richards,  Edward  Carter, 
and  Thomas  Vernon." 

At  this  court  George  Thompson  appeared  to  answer  to  the  charge 
of  being  married  to  one  Merriam  Short,  "contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
province" ;  but  since  no  witness  appeared  to  give  evidence  against  him  he 
was  discharged.  The  minister  who  officiated,  Lawrence  Carolus,  did  not 
get  off  so  easily.  He  was  bound  over  to  appear  at  the  next  court  for  per- 
forming the  marriage  service.  At  the  next  court,  held  in  Chester,  for  the 
county  of  Chester,  on  June  2^,  1683,  "William  Penn,  Esqr.,  Proprietory 
and  Governor,"  presided.  The  names  of  Otto  Ernest  Cock  and  Ralph 
Withers  appear  among  the  justices  at  this  court.  Among  the  grand  and 
petit  jurors  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  of  Swedes.  One  of  the  verdicts 
rendered  was  the  following :  "The  jury  find  for  the  Plaint ;  and  give  him 
a  cow  and  a  calf,  the  same  to  be  delivered  within  7  days  or  4£  19s.  2d. 
at  the  choyce  of  the  Plaint ;  or  the  value  thereof  in  Porke,  Beefe  or  Corne 
in  the  8th  mo :  next  &  40s.  damages  &  Costs  of  Suit."  It  was  moreover 
ordered  by  the  court  "that  a  tax  defraying  the  public  charges  be  raysed 
within  this  county ;  and  in  order  to  the  effecting  the  same  with  justice 
and  proportion,  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  are  to  meet 
weekly." 

There  was  no  building  at  the  time  that  served  as  a  jail,  as  has  been 
before  indicated,  and  the  result  of  it  was  that  on  one  occasion  John 
Ward,  "for  sundry  Felons,  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  sheriff,  and 
made  his  escape  with  irons  upon  him."  The  prisoner  had  robbed  James 
Sandelandes  and  Fenegan,  whom  the  court  ordered  to  receive  back  their 
goods.  The  early  proceedings  in  the  courts  make  it  apparent  that  a 
number  of  professional  rogues  had  smuggled  themselves  over  in  some 
of  the  numerous  immigrant  vessels  that  were  arriving  about  this  time 
or  had  made  their  way  to  Pennsylvania  from  the  other  provinces.  A 
number  of  constables  were  selected  at  this  court :  "For  Chichester  liberty, 
William  Hewes ;  Chester  liberty,  Thomas  Cobourn ;  Derby  liberty, 
Thomas  Worth ;  Ammersland  liberty,  Willm  Cobb ;  Concord  liberty,  Jno 
Mendenhall."  Apart  from  the  regular  county  courts  there  was  estab- 
lished in  each  county  another  tribunal  invested  with  the  power  of  the 
hearing  and  determining  matters  in  litigation.  The  persons  composing 
it  were  termed  "Peace  Makers,"  and  were  appointed  by  the  courts. 
They  possessed  about  the  same  power  and  occupied  a  position  similar  to 
that  of  the  arbitrators  of  the  present  day,  but  they  were  not  appointed 
with  reference  to  any  particular  case,  and  they  held  periodical  meetings. 
The  order  of  the  court  is  to  the  effect  that  they  "meet  the  first  fourth  day 
in  every  month." 

The  next  court  was  held  on  August  22,  1683,  and  a  civil  case  of  im- 
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portance,  involving  the  title  of  the  whole  island  of  Tinicum,  was  tried 
at  the  session.  The  reference  to  the  action  in  the  record  is  as  follows: 
"Arnoldus  Delagrange,  Pltff ;  Otto  Ernst  Cock — Deft ;  The  Plaintiff  sues 
and  declares  as  Heire  Tynnicum  Island  &  premises."  Mrs,  Papegoya  had 
sold  the  island  to  a  Mr.  De  La  Grange,  who,  it  appears,  was  the  father 
of  this  plaintiff.  He  dying  soon  after,  his  widow  married  Andrew  Carr. 
Against  these  parties,  in  the  court  of  assizes  of  New  York,  in  1672,  Mrs. 
Papegoya  obtained  a  heavy  verdict,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  put  in 
possession  of  the  island,  which  she  had  sold  to  Otto  Ernest  Cock 
previous  to  this  date.  Abraham  Man  acted  as  attorney  for  the  plaintiff 
and  John  White  for  the  defendant — neither  of  them  being  residents  of 
the  county.  It  was  admitted  that  the  plaintiffs  father  was  legally  pos- 
sessed of  Tinicum,  but  that — amount  of  purchase  money  was  paid,  and 
that  "the  Lady  Armgard  Prince  and  tryall  and  execution  thereupon  & 
was  put  in  possession  of  the  same  premises,  and  sold  the  same  to  the 
defendant."  On  the  plaintiff's  behalf  it  was  set  forth  "that  he  the  said 
pltff.  (who  was  heir  to  the  said  Island)  at  the  time  of  the  said  Tryall  & 
Execution,  was  under  age  and  in  Holland,  and  therefore  could  make  no 
defence;  and  further  that  the  said  Heire  (this  pltff:)  was  not  mentioned 
in  the  said  tryall;  the  action  being  commenced  against  Andrew  Carre 
and  Priscilla,  his  wife,  mistaken  in  the  execution  for  the  mother  of  the 
pltff;  whose  mother's  name  was  Margaretta."  The  parties  appear  to 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  pending  the  trial,  in  accordance  with 
which  the  jury  rendered  their  verdict  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  with  costs 
and  forty  shillings  damages ;  "The  Pltf :  paying  to  the  Deft.  Thirty-seven 
pounds  and  tenne  shillings."  "also  delivering  the  Block  house  &  peticu- 
lars  in  the  same  agreement  mentioned." 

The  next  session  of  the  court  was  held  "on  the  17th  of  the  8th  month, 
called  October,"  1683.  At  this  court  the  inhabitants  of  Providence  made 
their  application  to  the  court  for  a  highway  leading  to  the  town  of  Ches- 
ter. It  was  as  a  result  ordered  by  the  court  that  "the  grand  jury  doe 
meete  on  the  22d  instant  at  Thomas  Nossiters,  there  to  consider  the 
premises."  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  Providence  occurs 
as  a  division  of  Chester  County.  The  Grand  Jury  "was  empannelled  to 
look  out  a  convenient  highway  from  Providence  to  Chester,"  but  their 
report  is  not  recorded.  The  name  of  Robert  Eyre  appears  for  the  first 
time  as  clerk  of  the  court  in  the  place  of  Thomas  Revel ;  and  at  the  fol- 
lowing court,  held  on  December  14,  Thomas  Withers  supplies  the  place 
of  Thomas  Usher  as  sheriff".  In  a  case  before  this  court,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  suffered  a  non-suit,  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  court  to  the 
"peace  makers." 

The  practice  of  acknowledging  deeds  in  open  court,  under  Penn's 
government,  was  begun  with  this  court,  and  the  practice  was  continued 
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until  the  number  acknowledged  at  a  single  court  became  a  large  item  of 
business.  The  following  is  a  specimen  from  the  minutes  of  the  Septem- 
ber court  of  1684:  "Arnoldus  Delagrange  past  over  a  deed  in  open 
Court  unto  Christopher  Taylor  for  the  Island  commonly  known  by  the 
name  of  Mattinnoconk,  bearing  date  the  2d  day  of  the  12th  month,  1684." 
At  the  same  time  "Christopher  Taylor,  President,  did,  in  open  court, 
deliver  over  a  penal  bond  of  performance  for  four  hundred  pounds  at 
or  upon  the  ist  day  of  November,  1685."  Persons  charged  with  the 
higher  grades  of  crime  were  not  tried  by  the  county  courts.  The  accu- 
sation of  witchcraft  was  in  those  days  placed  among  the  most  serious, 
and  for  that  reason  it  was  that  the  well  known  Margaret  Matson  witch 
trial,  which  throws  light  on  the  infantile  beliefs  in  vogue  in  Pennsyl- 
vania as  elsewhere,  took  place  before  Governor  Penn  and  his  Council, 
sitting  as  a  superior  court  at  Philadelphia. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  return  made  by  the  sheriff  of  the 
election  held  by  him  for  Chester  County  in  1684,  with  the  omission  of  the 
recital  of  his  warrant,  etc. : 

I  have  accordingly  made  my  Summons  of  the  freeholders  who  hath  made  Choise 
of  those  persons  following  for  the  service  aforesd  by  which  I  thus  make  my  return: 
for  the  provencial  Concel  william  wade  (Wood)  in  ye  room  of  Ralph  withers;  william 
Claiton  for  one  year;  for  Assembly  John  Blunston  georg  maries  Joshua  Hasting,  Rob- 
ert wade  Henry  Matukes  Thomas  usher. 

I  Heare  Declare  that  tye  was  Lafully  Chosen  and  may  freely  Appear  to  make  up 
an  Assembly  according  to  Charter  in  witness  whereunto  I  sett  my  hand  and  seale  the 
loth  3  mo  1684.  TH.  WITHERS. 

Philadelphia  Boundary — Up  to  this  time  the  boundary  line  between 
Chester  and  Philadelphia  counties  had  not  been  permanently  estab- 
lished. This  matter  was  accomplished  by  a  resolution  of  the  Council, 
adopted  May  i,  1685,  in  pursuance  of  certain  verbal  instructions  left  by 
Penn,  who  had  sailed  for  England  towards  the  close  of  1684.  The  reso- 
lution ran: 

Whereas  the  Governor  in  presence  of  John  Symcock  and  Wm  Wood  was  pleased  to 
say  &  Grant  That  ye  bounds  of  the  Countys  of  Chester  &  Philadelphia  should  be  as 
followed,  viz.: 

That  the  bounds  should  begin  at  the  Mill  Creek  and  slopeing  to  ye  Welsh  Town- 
ship, and  thence  to  Schoolekill,  &c.  in  obedience  thereto  and  confirmation  thereof. 

The  Councill  having  seriously  Weyed  &  Considered  the  same,  have  &  doe  hereby 
Agree  and  order  that  ye  bounds  betwixt  the  said  Countys  shall  be  thus:   That  is  to  say: 

The  County  of  Chester  to  begin  at  ye  Mouth  or  Entrance  of  Bough  Creek,  upon 
Delaware  River,  being  the  Upper  end  of  Tenecum  Island,  and  soe  up  that  Creek, 
deviding  the  said  Island  from  ye  Land  of  Andros  Boone  &  company;  from  thence 
along  the  several  courses  thereof  to  a  Large  Creeke  Called  Mill  Creek;  from  thence 
up  the  several  courses  of  the  creek  to  a  W:  S.  W.  Line,  which  Line  devided  the 
Libert  Lands  of  Philadelphia  from  Severall  Tracts  of  Land  belonging  to  the  Welsh  & 
other  Inhabitance;  and  from  thence  E:  N.  E.  by  a  line  of  Marked  Trees,  120  perches 
more  or  less;  from  thence  E:  N:  W:  by  the  harford  (Haverford)  Township  1000 
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perches  more  or  less;  from  thence  E:  N:  E:  by  ye  Land  belonging  to  Jno  Humphries 
no  perches  more  or  less;  from  thence  N:  N:  W:  by  ye  Land  of  Jno:  Ekley,  880 
perches  more  or  less;  from  thence  Continuing  the  ye  said  Course  to  the  Scoolkill 
River,  wch  sd  Scoolkill  River  afterwards  to  be  the  natural  bounds. 

This  line  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Delaware  County  to  the  north 
line  of  Haverford.  The  resolution  of  the  Council  makes  the  next  course 
run  easterly  instead  of  westerly,  and  is  probably  a  mistake,  as  Radnor 
Township  never  extended  further  in  the  easterly  direction  than  it  does 
now. 

New  Court  House  and  Jail — In  the  proceedings  of  the  Chester  Court 
for  1685  orders  are  made  concerning  the  court  house  and  prison  then 
planned.  The  collectors  of  the  levy  for  their  erection  were  to  "be  con- 
sidered, for  their  time  and  pains,  twelve  pence  in  the  pound."  Joseph 
Humphrey  and  Thomas  Norberry  were  appointed  collectors  of  the  levy 
for  Newtown,  which  in  this  reference  made  its  first  appearance  as  a 
township.  Darby  Township  was  to  pay  Lassie  Dalbo,  or  his  assigns, 
"seven  pounds  two  shilings  &  six  pence  out  of  the  assessment  for  the 
court  house  &  prison,  if  they  see  they  can  soe  doe  with  safety."  William 
Dalbo  was  also  to  get  "so  much  as  he  can  make  appear  to  be  due  for  his 
work  done  on  the  court  house  and  prison,"  out  of  the  levies  raised  for 
that  purpose  in  said  township.  Moreover,  the  building  was  not  to  be 
exclusively  used  for  judicial  purposes  and  the  incarceration  of  offenders 
against  the  law.  Its  location,  convenient  to  Chester  Creek,  gave  it  com- 
mercial advantages  that  were  not  overlooked  in  its  construction.  Hence 
it  was  ordered  by  the  court  "that  all  people  that  shall  make  use  of  the 
court  house  for  the  Sellerage  of  any  Goods  shall  for  every  Tonne  pay 
after  the  rate  of  three  shillings  four  pence  a  Tonne,  for  any  time  not 
exceeding  a  week ;  and  for  what  time  it  shall  continue  afterwards,  halfe 
soe  much."  There  was  another  levy  ordered  this  year,  partly,  doubtless, 
on  account  of  the  new  court  house  and  jail.  This  assessment  imposed  a 
tax  of  2s.  6d.  per  one  hundred  acres  on  lands  belonging  to  residents,  and 
3s.  on  that  of  non-residents ;  on  free  male  inhabitants,  from  sixteen  years 
of  age  to  sixty,  a  poll  tax  of  2s,  6d.,  and  upon  servants,  is.  3d.  The 
collectors  were  authorized  to  receive  this  tax  in  good  merchantable 
Indian  corn  at  the  rate  of  2S.  8d.  per  bushel ;  wheat  at  4s.  6d,,  and  rye  at 
3s.  6d.  Before  the  collection  was  made  these  prices  were  raised  to  5s. 
per  bushel  for  wheat,  4s.  for  rye,  and  3s.  for  corn. 

Penn's  Philosophy  of  Government — We  may  conclude  these  consid- 
erations by  quoting  a  passage  from  the  preface  to  Penn's  "Frame  of 
Government,"  which  adumbrate  the  fundamental  views  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  government  to  which  he  had  at  that  period  of  his  life  attained, 
and  which  outlined  the  high  purpose  and  ideal  out  of  which  it  was  hoped 
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the  Commonwealth  would  grow.     Thus  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania 
wrote : 

Governments  rather  depend  upon  men  than  men  upon  governments;  let  men  be 
good,  and  the  government  cannot  be  bad;  if  it  be  ill  they  will  cure  it.  Though  good 
laws  do  well,  good  men  do  better;  for  good  laws  may  want  (i.  e.,  lack)  good  men  and 
be  abolished  or  evaded  by  ill  men;  but  good  men  will  never  want  good  laws  nor  suffer 
ill  ones.  That,  therefore,  which  makes  a  good  constitution  must  keep  it,  viz.,  men  of 
wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities  that,  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inheritance, 
must  be  carefully  propagated  by  a  virtuous  education  of  youth.  For  liberty  without 
obedience  is  confusion,  and  obedience  without  liberty  is  slavery. 

Penn  was  far  in  advance  of  his  time  in  his  faith  respecting  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  ordinary  man  for  government,  to  that  time  made  the  per- 
quisite of  a  narrow  group  who  held  with  jealous  tenacity  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  power  and  who  propagated  with  enery  general  credulity  in  the 
indispensability  of  an  hereditary  governing  class.  Penn  was  also  much 
in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  broad-minded  toleration  of  differences  of 
religious  belief.  Much  of  what  was  most  enlightened  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1776  had  already  been  foreshadowed  in  the  noble  project  of  gov- 
ernment of  which  Penn  was  the  originator. 


CHAPTER  II. 

SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Penn  family,  by  which  of  course  must  be  meant  certain  stray 
ancestors  from  whom  the  Penn  name  was  derived,  was  from  the  west 
of  England,  possibly  originally  from  Wales,  and  William  Penn  him- 
self was  born  at  Bristol,  which  was  close  to  the  Welsh  border.  There 
was  thus  a  connection  with  Wales  from  the  beginning  and  Pennsyl- 
vania itself  only  missed  being  called  New  Wales.  On  February  24, 
1680-81,  the  Commissioners  in  London  read  the  draft  of  the  patent  "for 
Mr.  Pen"  and  "there  being  a  blank  left  for  the  name"  agreed  to  "leave 
the  nomination  to  the  King."  A  letter  of  William  Penn  to  his  friend 
Robert  Turner,  a  merchant  of  Dublin,  enlarges  our  knowledge  of  how 
the  province  came  to  be  named  and  points  to  the  Welsh  associations: 

5th  of  1st  mo.,  1681. 
....  Thine  I  have,  and  for  my  business  here,  know  that  after  many  waitings, 
watchings,  solicitings,  and  disputes  in  council,  this  day  my  country  was  confirmed  to 
me  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  with  large  powers  and  privileges,  by  the  name  of 
Pennsylvania;  a  name  the  King  would  give  it  in  honor  of  my  father.  I  chose  New 
Wales,  being,  as  this,  a  pretty  hilly  country,  but  Penn  being  Welsh  for  a  head,  as 
Penmanmoire  in  Wales,  and  Penrith  in  Cumberland,  and  Penn  in  Buckinghamshire, 
the  highest  land  in  England,  called  this  Pennsylvania,  which  is  the  high  or  head  wood- 
lands; for  I  proposed  when  the  Secretary,  A  Welshman,  refused  to  have  it  called 
New  Wales,  Sylvania,  and  they  added  Penn  to  it;  and  although  I  much  opposed  it, 
and  went  to  the  King  to  have  it  struck  out  and  altered,  he  said  it  was  past,  and  would 
take  it  upon  him;  nor  would  twenty  guineas  move  the  under  Secretary  to  vary  the  name; 
for  I  feared  lest  it  should  be  looked  on  as  a  vanity  in  me,  and  not  as  a  respect  in  the 
King,  as  it  truly  was  to  my  father,  whom  he  often  mentions  with  praise. 

The  doctrines  of  Fox  and  other  Children  of  the  Light,  as  the  Quakers 
first  called  themselves,  were  better  received  among  the  better  educated 
classes  in  Wales  than  by  the  better  educated  classes  in  England,  and 
the  Welsh  people  who  settled  near  Philadelphia,  claiming  like  the  old 
Milesian  families  of  Ireland  a  descent  that  carried  them  back  to  the 
Garden  of  Eden,  were  of  a  higher  social  position  in  their  own  land  than 
the  English  laborers  whom  Penn's  agents  induced  to  cross  over.  The 
variegated  population  that  in  three  or  four  years  was  to  occupy  the 
territory  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  had  before  the  close  of 
1683,  gained  a  permanent  footing  at  several  different  points,  Chester, 
Marcus  Hook,  Darby,  Haverford  and  Philadelphia  among  them.  From 
these  points  the  new  settlements  rapidly  diverged  and  spread  over  the 
adjoining  townships.  At  each  of  these  places,  except  Haverford,  the 
first  Quaker  immigrants  sat  themselves  down  in  the  midst  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  settled  people.     The  Welsh,  who  had  in  their  native  land, 
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bargained  for  a  separate  barony  of  forty  thousand  acres,  being  excluded 
from  the  city  liberties,  were  forced  at  once  to  plunge  into  the  wilderness. 
They  first  occupied  Merion  and  Haverford  in  1682  in  very  small  numbers. 
These  townships  were  subsequently  filled  up  by  the  constant  influx  of 
immigrants  from  Wales,  where  the  spirit  of  persecution  against  the 
Quakers  was  raging  at  this  period;  and  from  these  townships  the 
Welsh  settlements  soon  spread  over  Radnor  and  the  chief  part  of  New- 
town, and  after  a  time  extended  over  Goshen,  Tredyffrin,  and  Uwchlan. 
But  three  settlements  were  made  in  Haverford  in  1682 — those  of  Lewis 
David,  Henry  Lewis  and  William  Howell.  The  number  was  largely 
augmented  before  the  close  of  1683. 

The  Welsh  Tract— What  was  known  as  the  "Welsh  Tract"  had  thus 
its  origin  in  the  desire  of  the  Welsh  purchasers  of  Pennsylvania  lands  to 
be  seated  together,  and  in  a  promise  exacted  from  Penn  before  leaving 
Wales,  that  this  desire  should  be  acceded  to.  The  survey  of  the  Welsh 
Tract  was  authorized  by  the  following  warrant  from  the  Proprietary: 

Whereas  divers  considerable  persons  among  ye  Welsh  Friends  have  requested  me 
yt  all  ye  Lands  purchased  of  me  by  those  of  North  Wales  and  South  Wales,  together 
with  ye  adjacent  counties  to  ym,  as  Haverfordshire,  Shropshire  and  Cheshire,  about 
fourty  thousand  acres,  may  be  layd  out  contiguously  as  one  Barony,  alledging  yt  ye 
number  allready  come  and  suddenly  to  come,  are  such  as  will  be  capable  of  planting 
ye  same  much  wthin  ye  proportion  allowed  by  ye  custom  of  ye  country,  &  so  not  lye 
in  large  and  useless  vacancies.  And  because  I  am  inclined  and  determined  to  agree 
and  favour  ym  wth  any  reasonable  Conveniency  &  priviledge:  I  do  hereby  charge  thee 
&  strictly  require  thee  to  lay  out  ye  sd  tract  of  Land  in  as  uniform  a  manner,  as  con- 
veniently may  be,  upon  ye  West  side  of  Skoolkill  river,  running  three  miles  upon  ye 
same,  &  two  miles  backward,  &  then  extend  ye  parallell  wth  ye  river  six  miles  and  to 
run  westwardly  so  far  as  till  ye  sd  quantity  of  land  be  Compleately  surveyed  unto  ym. 
— Given  at  Pennsbury,  ye  13th  ist  mo.  1684.  WILL:  PENN. 

To  Tho:  Holmes,  Surveyor- General. 

In  persuance  of  the  directions  of  this  warrant  the  surveyor-general, 
on  the  4th  of  the  2d  month  (April),  1684,  issued  an  order  to  his  deputy, 
David  Powell,  and  after  reciting  it  he  directs  him  "to  survey  and  sett 
out  unto  the  said  purchasers  the  said  quantity  of  land,  there,  in  the 
manner  as  before  expressed,  and  in  method  of  townships  lately  appointed 
by  the  Governor  att  five  thousand  acres  for  a  township  and  to  be  directed 
(for  placing  the  villages  of  each  township  and  division  of  the  purchasers) 
by  Thomas  Lloyd  Master  of  the  Rolls  who  is  principally  concerned 
therein,  unto  whose  care  and  prudence  is  recommended  the  ordering  and 
managing  of  this  affair  to  the  content  and  satisfaction  of  the  said  pur- 
chasers and  make  me  a  true  return  of  the  original  field  work  and  pro- 
tracted figures,  as  well  as  the  distant  quantity  of  each  purchaser,  &c." 
This  survey  was  probably  made  before  the  end  of  1684.  Not  long  after 
this  encroachments  were  made  by  others  within  its  limits,  and  particu- 
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larly  by  Charles  Ashchom,  a  very  troublesome  deputy  surveyor.  As  a 
result  the  Welsh  inhabitants  petitioned  to  the  Proprietary's  deputies 
against  these  intrusions  who  after  they  had  "well  weighed  the  mater, 
truly  considered  the  case,  and  rightly  understanding  the  Governor's 
intention  in  granting  the  warrant,"  issued  their  mandate  on  the  25th 
day  of  the  5th  month,  1687,  forbidding  such  intrusions  and  making  void 
what  had  been  done  within  the  prescribed  limits  which  are  given  as 
follows:  "Beginning  att  the  Schoolkill,  thence  running  W.  S.  W.  by  the 
City  liberties  2256  perches  to  Darby  Creek.  Thence  following  up  the 
several  courses  thereof  to  New  Towne  Line,  thence  up  the  said  line 
N.  N.  W.  448  perches,  Thence  S.  S.  W.  and  W.  by  New  Towne,  988 
perches,  to  a  corner  post  by  Crumb  Creek,  Thence  down  the  several 
courses  thereof  460  perches,  Thence  W.  and  by  S.  by  a  line  of  trees  1920 
perches.  Thence  E.  and  by  N.  by  a  line  of  trees,  3040  perches.  Thence 
E.  and  S.  1120  perches.  Thence  S.  S.  E.  256  perches.  Thence  E.  N.  E.  640 
perches.  Thence  S.  S.  E.  1204  perches.  Thence  E.  N.  E.  668  perches  to 
the  Schoolkill,  Thence  down  the  several  courses  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning." It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  draft  of  the  Welsh  tract  that  has 
been  found  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  does  not  agree  entirely  with 
this  survey. 

The  immigrants  from  Wales  besides  wanting  all  their  settlements 
adjoining  each  other  aimed  also  at  constituting  one  municipal  district, 
having  in  view  the  feasability  of  managing  things  in  the  way  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  in  the  old  land.  The  course  of  events  seemed 
to  favor  this  expectation,  and  as  a  result  when  the  division  line  was 
run  between  Philadelphia  and  Chester  counties  through  the  Welsh  tract 
and  separating  the  Welsh  settlements  of  Radnor  and  Haverford  from 
those  of  Merion  it  gave  rise  to  much  dissatisfaction. 

Purchasing  New  Lands — At  a  session  of  the  Council  held  September 
22,  1685,  information  was  received  from  Captain  Lasse  Cock  that  the 
Red  Men  of  the  vicinity  were  ready  to  dispose  of  lands  between  Upland 
and  Appowuinomy.  Thomas  Holme,  John  Simcock  and  the  secretary, 
William  Markham,  or  any  two  of  them  were  accordingly  deputed  to 
make  the  purchase.  The  result  was  a  deed  from  about  a  dozen  Indian 
kings  and  sachemakers  executed  on  October  2,  for  "all  the  lands  from 
Quing  Quingus,  called  Duck  creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  creek, 
all  along  by  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware  river  and  so  betweene  the 
Said  Creeks  Backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  with  a 
horse."  The  consideration  did  not  vary  much  from  what  was  usual  in 
transactions  of  this  sort  except  that  it  included  forty  tomahawks.  This 
grant,  with  the  preceding  one,  extinguished  the  Indian  title  to  the  whole 
of  Delaware  county.  The  Indians  however  in  spite  of  these  sales  of 
their  lands  appeared  to  have  no  intention  of  yielding  up  the  possession 
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of  them  before  they  were  required  for  actual  occupation  and  develop- 
ment by  the  Europeans.  They  travelled  through  the  woodlands  as 
freely  as  ever  and  were  on  occasion  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  border 
settlers.  Thus  "the  Complaint  of  ye  friends  Inhabitants  of  Concord  and 
Hertford  (Haverford)  against  the  Indians,  for  ye  Rapine  and  Destruc- 
tions of  their  Hoggs,"  was  laid  before  the  Council.  Other  settlers  in 
the  Welsh  tract,  apart  from  those  of  Haverford,  joined  in  the  com- 
plaint; but  what  action  was  taken  by  the  Council  to  abate  the  evil 
further  than  to  send  for  "ye  respective  Indian  kings,  with  all  speed"  to 
appear  before  them,  is  not  known. 

Local  MeetingSi — In  course  of  time  a  sufficient  number  of  Welsh 
friends  had  made  settlements  in  Radnor  to  establish  an  independent 
meeting  for  worship  in  that  township,  the  name  of  David  Meridith  being 
the  first  that  appears  in  the  Haverford  records  as  belonging  to  that  par- 
ticular meeting.  The  early  meetings  of  Radnor  were  held  at  the  houses 
of  John  Jerman  and  John  Evans ;  the  first  marriage  in  Radnor  being 
solemnized  at  the  dwelling  of  the  latter  on  the  second  of  May,  1686, 
between  Richard  Ormes,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mary  Tyder,  of  Radnor. 
Notwithstanding  the  line  that  had  been  run  between  Philadelphia  and 
Chester  counties  leaving  Haverford  and  Radnor  in  the  latter,  the  Welsh 
settlers  of  those  townships  had  no  idea  of  being  separated  from  their 
Welsh  friends  of  Merion  and  still  insisted  on  being  included  within 
the  limits  of  Philadelphia  county.  Being  attached  to  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  Philadelphia,  the  Haverford  monthly  meeting  contributed 
towards  the  erection  of  the  Center  Square  meeting  house  being  erected 
at  that  time.  The  amounts  subscribed  by  the  several  meetings  indicate 
the  extent  of  the  settlements  at  that  time  in  the  vicinity  of  each :  thus 
Radnor  contributed  £1  7s.  6d. ;  Haverford  contributed  £6;  and  Merion 
contributed  £6. 

From  the  south-western  corner  of  what  is  now  Delaware  county 
the  settlements  had  extended  up  into  the  country  as  far  as  Birmingham 
at  the  beginning  of  1686.  A  few  months  previously  James  Browne  con- 
veyed two  acres  of  lands  to  trustees  for  the  use  "of  the  people  of  God 
called  Quakers  in  the  township  of  Chichester."  On  this  land,  without 
much  delay,  it  was  agreed  to  build  a  meeting-house,  and  some  time 
afterwards  to  fence  in  a  grave-yard.  This  is  the  site  of  the  later  Chi- 
chester meeting-house  and  burial-ground.  The  first  subscription 
amounted  to  £36  4s.  and  was  contributed  by  twenty-six  persons.  Up 
to  this  time  the  monthly  meetings  appear  to  have  been  held  at  Marcus 
Hook  (Chichester)  but  in  October,  1686,  a  monthly  meeting  for  the 
first  time  was  held  at  Concord  and  for  some  years  afterwards  the  place 
of  holding  it  was  varied,  but  it  was  generally  at  private  houses — at 
Edward  Bezer's  in  Bethel;  at  William  Brainton's,  (Brinton's)  in  Birm- 
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ingham ;  at  John  Kinsman's  in  Chichester;  at  Robert  Piles',  in  Bethel; 
at  John  Harding's  in  Chichester;  and  so  on. 

The  Welsh  Barony — The  Welsh  settlers  found  the  line  drawn  in 
1685  between  Philadelphia  and  Chester  counties  and  putting  their 
settlements  of  Haverford  and  Radnor  in  the  latter  county  very  irk- 
some as  time  went  on  and  they  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
division.  This  led  some  of  the  justices  and  other  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County  to  petition  the  Governor  and  Council  on  the  subject.  In  their 
"Humble  petition"  they  represented  the  county  as  "a  small  tract  of 
Land,  not  above  nine  miles  square  and  but  thinly  seated,  whereby  ye  said 
county  is  not  able  to  Support  the  Charge  thereof,"  and  after  reciting 
the  division  line  run  in  1685  ask  that  it  may  be  confirmed  so  that  "the 
County  of  Chester  may  be  in  some  measure  able  to  defray  their  neces- 
sary Charge."  Nothing  could  be  produced  as  authority  from  Penn  for 
establishing  the  line  except  the  verbal  statements  made  to  different 
persons  shortly  before  he  returned  to  England.  The  Governor  required 
the  persons  to  whom  these  statements  had  been  made  to  put  them  in 
writing;  and  this  being  done,  and  Holme's  map  examined,  the  Governor 
and  a  majority  of  the  Council  expressed  opinions  adverse  to  the  claims 
of  the  Welsh  inhabitants.  It  was  alleged  that  the  Welsh  had  also 
"denyed  themselves  to  be  any  part  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  by 
refusing  to  bear  any  share  of  the  charges,  or  to  serve  in  the  office  of 
jury's,  and  the  like  as  to  ye  County  of  Chester ;  that  the  pretence  thereof 
was  they  were  a  distinct  Barony,  wch  though  they  might  be,  yet  that 
several  Baronys  might  be  in  one  and  ye  same  County."  Upon  the  appli- 
cation of  Thomas  Lloyd  for  a  hearing  the  subject  was  postponed  till 
the  next  day  when  he,  in  conjunction  with  John  Eckley,  appeared  on 
behalf  of  the  Welsh,  but  not  being  provided  with  anything  but  verbal 
testimony,  that  Penn  had  intended  the  Welsh  Tract  as  a  Barony,  or 
County  Palatine,  as  was  contended  by  Thomas  Lloyd  the  decision  of 
the  Governor  and  Council  was  a  confirmation  of  the  original  line.  It 
is  a  little  peculiar  that  Penn's  warrant  for  laying  out  the  Welsh  Tract 
was  not  adduced  in  the  dispute,  as  it  manifestly  recognizes  the  idea 
of  a  barony. 

In  spite  of  Council  and  Governor  however  the  men  from  Wales  were 
not  ready  to  yield  to  a  contention  that  drove  a  wedge  into  their  midst. 
In  an  election  for  a  member  of  Council  and  six  assemblymen  for  Phila- 
delphia County,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  of  the  townships  of  Haverford 
and  Radnor  gave  their  votes  by  ballot  with  the  freemen  of  the  said 
county.  The  Governor  and  Council  having  decided  that  these  town- 
ships were  in  Chester  County  they  "resolved  yt  ye  Election  of  Jon 
Eckley  (the  member  returned)  was  not  a  good  Election  according  to 
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ye  Charter" ;  whereupon  a  writ  was  issued  for  another  election.  In  this 
election  the  Freemen  refused  to  vote  by  ballot,  but  viva  voce,  confirmed 
the  election  of  John  Eckley  unanimously.  Some  of  the  discussion 
that  ensued  in  Council  upon  the  validity  of  this  procedure  explains  the 
manner  in  which  elections  were  conducted  in  those  pioneer  times.  After 
several  members  had  expressed  themselves  satisfied  with  the  return 
"the  Governor  sayd:  The  former  Election  has  been  already  determined 
not  to  be  a  good  Election,  and  therefore  that  cannot  be  insisted  upon." 

"John  Curtis  says :  I  think  it  was  a  very  fayre  Election.  In  other 
places  we  are  generally  chosen  by  the  Vote ;  and  I  think  where  they  are 
unanymous,  there  needs  no  controversy."  "The  balloting  box  is  not  used 
in  any  other  place  but  this  county.  We  are  elected  by  vote."  "Griff, 
Jones  answered,  That  was  a  mistake,  for  it  is  used  at  upland  &  all  the 
Lower  Countyss,  by  black  and  white  beanes,  put  into  a  hatt,  wch  is  a 
balloting  in  his  sense,  &  canot  be  denyed  by  the  Charter  when  it  is 
demanded." 

The  controversy  initiated  by  the  traditional  clan  spirit  of  the  Welsh- 
men were  in  course  of  events  transferred  from  the  Council  chamber  to 
the  court  at  Chester.  The  court  made  an  order  appointing  John  Jerman 
constable  for  Radnor,  and  John  Lewis  for  Hartford  (Haverford),  but 
these  men  did  not  come  forward  to  be  qualified  into  office.  At  the  fol- 
lowing court  it  was  "ordered  that  warrants  of  Contempt  be  directed 
to  the  Sheriff  to  apprehend  the  bodys  of  John  Lewis  and  John  Jerman 
for  their  contempt  in  not  entering  into  their  respective  offices  of  Con- 
stable (viz)  John  Lewis  for  Hartford,  and  John  Jerman  for  Radnor, 
when  thereunto  required  by  this  Court."  David  Lawrence  had  been 
returned  as  a  grand  juror  from  Haverford  but,  refusing  to  attend,  was 
presented  by  that  body  and  fined  los.  They  also  "do  present  the  want 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of  Radnor  and  Hartford  and  the  in- 
habitants adjacent,  they  not  being  brought  in  to  Join  with  us  in  the 
Levies  and  other  public  services  of  this  county."  At  the  June  court 
of  this  year  the  commission  of  William  Howell  of  Haverford  as  a  justice 
was  read  and  published,  and  "he  did  afterwards  subscribe  to  the  solemn 
declaration,  prepared  by  the  57th  Chapter  of  the  great  law  of  this  prov- 
ince"; at  the  same  court  William  Jenkins,  of  Haverford,  served  as  a 
juror,  and  at  the  December  court  John  Jerman  was  attested  constable 
for  Radnor.  This  is  the  first  official  recognition  by  any  of  the  inhabitants 
of  these  townships  that  they  were  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Chester 
County.  They  seem  to  have  given  up  the  idea  of  a  barony,  and  with 
as  good  grace  as  possible  submitted  to  the  authority  they  were  unable 
any  longer  to  resist.  By  the  close  of  the  year  these  townships  were  sup- 
plied with  a  full  set  of  township  officers,  being  the  first  appointed  within 
their  limits. 
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Collection  of  Quit-Rents — The  strict  enforcement  of  Penn's  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  collection  of  quit-rents,  which  came  following  on  the  acces- 
sion of  William  and  Mary  and  Penn's  consequent  loss  of  court  influence, 
bore  harshly  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  tract  where  the  com- 
missioners insisted  that  the  purchasers  within  its  limits  should  pay  the 
quit-rent  on  the  whole  forty  thousand  acres  because  it  had  been  sur- 
veyed, or  that  others  than  Welshmen  should  be  allowed  to  take  up  lands 
within  the  bounds  of  the  tract.  The  extenuation  put  forward  by  the 
commissioners  for  this  extension  of  their  authority  was  the  great  injury 
the  Proprietary  had  sustained  from  the  want  of  seating  and  improving 
the  Welsh  tract  and  the  "loss  and  hindrance  to  the  well  seating  and 
strengfthening  the  province."  These  allegations  were  not  true,  for  up 
to  this  period  the  legitimate  settlements  within  the  Welsh  tract  had 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  in  other  directions ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
commissioners,  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Welshmen  to  pay  quit-rent  on 
the  whole  tract,  granted  patents  to  others  within  its  limits,  the  immi- 
gration of  new  settlers  from  Wales  was  sufficiently  rapid  to  substantially 
settle  the  whole  territory  allotted  to  them  by  Penn,  as  gradually  as  the 
adjoining  districts  were  peopled  by  others. 

The  appeal  made  by  Griffith  Owen  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
Welsh  tract  against  the  unwarrantable  proceedings  of  the  commissioners 
sheds  light  on  the  particular  sort  of  community  the  Welshmen  aimed  at 
establishing  in  the  land  of  their  adoption.    The  appeal  says : 

Wee,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Welsh  Tract,  in  the  Province  of  Penna,  in  America, 
being  descended  of  the  Ancient  Britains,  who  always  in  the  land  of  our  Nativity,  under 
the  Crown  of  England,  have  enjoyed  that  liberty  and  privilege  as  to  have  our  bounds 
and  limits  by  ourselves,  within  the  which  all  causes,  Quarrells,  crimes  &  titles,  were 
tryed  &  wholly  determined  by  officers,  magistrates  (and)  Juries  of  our  own  language, 
which  were  our  equals.  Having  our  faces  towards  these  countries,  made  the  motion  to 
our  Gov:  that  we  might  enjoy  the  same  here,  wch  thing  was  soon  granted  by  him 
before  he  or  we  were  come  to  these  parts. 

The  Welshmen  then  recite  the  fact  of  the  grant  and  survey  of  the 
forty  thousand  acres  upon  which  they  say  there  were  nearly  four  score 
settlements,  besides  "several  scores  of  their  men  servants  who  were 
very  desirous  to  have  out  their  head  land,"  and  that  some  of  their  friends 
had  been  here  awhile  and  had  returned  for  their  families,  friends  and 
relations,  &c. ;  "and  now,"  they  say,  "to  deprive  these  of  their  lands  & 
Libertys  which  they  depend  upon  when  coming  here,  (&  that  in  their 
absence),  we  look  upon  it  to  be  very  unkind  Dealing,  like  to  Ruin  many 
Families,  as  also  a  subtell  undermining  to  Shutt  that  Door  against  our 
Nation,  which  the  Lord  had  opened  for  them  to  come  to  these  Countreys, 
for  we  can  declare  with  an  open  face  to  God  and  man  that  we  desired 
to  be  by  ourselves  for  no  other  End  or  purpose,  but  that  we  might  live 
together  as  a  Civill  Society  to  endeavor  to  deside  all  Controversies  and 
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debates  amongst  ourselves  in  Gospel  order,  and  not  so  entangle  Our- 
selves with  Laws  in  an  unknown  Tongue,  as  also  to  preserve  our  Lan- 
guage, that  we  might  ever  keep  Correspondence  with  our  friends  in  the 
land  of  our  nativity.  Therefore  our  request  is  that  you  be  tender  not 
only  of  violating  the  Governor's  promise  to  us,  but  also  of  being  instru- 
mentall  of  depriving  us  of  the  things  which  were  the  chief  motives  and 
inducements  to  bring  us  here."  The  commissioners,  having  already 
decided  what  they  desired  to  do,  could  give  no  answer  satisfactory  to 
the  Welshmen,  and  the  land  within  the  Welsh  tract  was  thrown  open 
for  settlement  to  others  besides  the  descendants  of  the  "Antient  Brit- 
ains,"  but  the  number  who  embraced  the  opportunity  was  not  great. 

A  short  time  after  it  was  apparent  that  the  Welsh  had  submitted  to 
being  annexed  to  Chester  County.  The  names  of  several  from  the  Welsh 
townships  appear  as  jurors  and  that  of  William  Jenkins,  of  Haverford, 
as  a  justice  of  the  court.  David  Lloyd  appeared  on  behalf  of  the  re- 
cusant Welshmen  and  assured  the  court  "that  they  were  willing  to  pay 
according  to  their  proportions  from  the  time  they  have  been  legally  in 
this  county ;  and  after  some  debate  it  was  agreed  and  acknowledged  by 
David  Lloyd  that  the  Welsh  who  are  reputed  to  be  within  the  bounds 
of  Chester  County  shall  contribute  towards  paying  the  tax,  the  same 
being  assessed  and  levied  upon  them  as  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Chester 
County  according  to  due  proportion  &  priority  of  residence  and  settle- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  the  County  of  Chester  indemnifying  them  the 
said  Welsh  from  paying  in  Philadelphia  and  be  at  the  charge  of  altering 
the  patents  and  deeds  which  mention  Philadelphia  instead  of  Chester 
County;  provided  that  such  their  contribution  to  the  said  tax  shall  not 
be  prejudicial  or  made  use  of  to  debar  them  of  any  privileges  the  Pro- 
prietor is  or  shall  be  willing  and  capable  to  grant  or  confirm  unto  them." 
Thus  ended  that  particular  Welsh  difficulty ;  and  although  the  result  was 
not  in  the  end  really  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  townships, 
it  was  certainly  in  violation  of  a  solemn  promise  made  to  many  of  them 
before  leaving  their  native  country.  The  Welsh  people,  though  placed 
in  two  municipal  districts,  in  each  of  which  they  were  greatly  in  the 
minority,  did  not  for  a  long  time  lose  their  distinctive  characteristics. 
The  ancient  Cymric  tongue,  the  vitality  of  which  is  shown  in  its  flourish- 
ing persistence  in  the  homeland  at  the  present  day,  prevailed  for  many 
years ;  and  if  tradition  is  to  be  relied  upon  there  were  many  Welsh 
Quakers  who  could  not  understand  William  Penn  when  he  preached 
in  English  at  the  Haverford  meeting  in  1700-1. 

The  Three  Original  Counties — Meanwhile  development  went  on 
both  north  and  west.  The  appointments  by  the  courts  of  collectors  "to 
gather  the  assessments"  made  for  the  erection  of  a  court-house  and 
prison,  and  other  appointments,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  progress  that  had 
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been  made  in  the  settlement  of  the  three  original  counties,  and  show 
the  municipal  districts  into  which  they  have  been  divided.  So  numerous 
had  the  live  stock  become  that  they  were  allowed  to  range  the  woods 
promiscuously  so  that  it  became  necessary  for  each  farmer  to  have  a 
particular  mark  and  brand,  and  the  law  required  that  a  record  of  these 
marks  should  be  made.  A  number  of  such  records  are  found  in  the 
minutes  of  the  court  and  are  continued  through  many  years.  The  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  specimens:  "George  Maris'  Cattle  marks,  a  slit 
in  the  tip  of  the  near  ear:  his  Brand  Mark  G.  M."  "The  ear  mark  of 
John  Blunston  of  Darby,  a  crop  in  the  near  ear  and  a  hole  in  the  far 
ear: -his  Brand  Mark  I.  B." 

Means  began  to  be  considered  also  for  the  improvement  of  com- 
munication and  travel.  Orders  were  issued  by  the  court  in  1686  for 
the  erection  of  two  bridges — one  "to  Albertus  Hendrickson,  supervisor 
of  the  highways  belonging  to  Chester,  to  forthwith  erect  a  horse  bridge 
in  such  a  place  as  the  grand  jury  have  already  laid  it  out" — the  other  "to 
Bartholomew  Coppeck,  supervisor  of  the  highways  for  Croome  creek,  to 
forthwith  erect  a  bridge  in  the  King's  road  over  said  Croome  creek." 
In  addition  to  fixing  upon  the  sites  of  the  aforesaid  two  bridges,  the 
grand  jury  laid  out  and  made  "return  of  a  highway  from  Bethel  to  Chi- 
chester (Marcus  Hook)  sixty  foote  broad."  We  may  gather  from  the 
return  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  roads  were  laid  out  in  those  early 
times : 

"Beginning  at  the  side  of  Concord  toward  the  river,  on  the  street 
or  Highway  of  Concord,  first  through  the  land  of  John  Gibbons,  his  house 
on  the  right  side — then  through  the  land  of  Robert  Southry  late  deceased, 
his  house  on  the  left  side ;  thence  through  Robert  Pike's  land,  his  house 
on  the  right  hand — then  through  Joseph  Bushell's  land,  his  house  on  the 
left  hand — Then  through  Francis  Smith's  land — Then  through  Thomas 
Garrett's  land, — his  house  on  the  right  hand — Thence  through  Francis 
Harrison's  and  Jacob  Chandler's  land  down  the  point  to  a  small  branch 
of  Naaman's  Creek — Thence  up  the  hill  to  the  first  inclosed  field  of 
Francis  Harrison,  the  field  on  the  left  hand ;  then  through  James  Brown's 
land,  thence  down  to  another  branch  of  Naaman's  Creek,  through  Walter 
Marten's  land  up  to  the  point,  his  house  on  the  right  hand — Thence 
through  Jeremy  Collets  land  bearing  toward  the  left  hand,  his  house 
standing  on  the  left  hand — from  thence  to  the  lands  of  Chichester,  begin- 
ning att  the  head  of  a  small  swamp  on  the  left  hand — thence  down  Crosse 
the  King's  road  or  Highway  toward  the  foot  of  the  Hill,  to  a  lyne  tree 
marked  with  5  notches, — thence  downe  to  the  river's  side,  the  lyne  be- 
tween James  Brown  &  William  Clayton  Jr."  At  the  following  court  the 
inhabitants  of  Bethel  and  Concord  presented  a  paper  signifying  "their 
good-liking  of  the  road  lately  laid  out  by  the  jury  to  Chichester."     A 
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road  has  been  continued  over  nearly  the  same  ground  and  is  in  use  at  the 
present  day. 

Fence  viewers,  two  for  each  township  or  district,  began  to  be  appoint- 
ed in  1686.  The  recently  built  court  house  and  prison  and  it  was  decided 
to  sell  them.  Thus  we  read :  "The  Court,  in  behalf  of  the  county,  have 
bargained  and  sold  unto  Robert  Wade,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  the  court 
house  and  prison  at  Chester ;  upon  consideration  whereof  the  said  Wade 
doe  oblige  himself,  his  heirs  and  executors  and  assigns  to  defray  all 
charges  which  are  already  due  from  the  first  erecting  said  houses ;  pro- 
vided, that  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  to  the  full  end  and  term  of 
two  years  and  a  half,  the  said  Robert  Wade  shall  have  liberty  to  reim- 
burst  what  moneys  he  have  alread  received  of  the  livie  raised  in  this 
county  towards  the  purchase  and  building  of  said  houses.  Upon  all 
which  this  Court  engage  to  make  the  said  Wade  a  firm  and  sure  title 
to  said  houses  and  to  give  him  lawful  and  quiet  possession."  "At  the 
same  time,  James  Saunderlaine  for  himself  his  heirs  and  assigns  doe 
promise  this  Court  a  Convenient  peese  of  Land  in  the  town  of  Chester 
where  they  may  erect  a  Court  house  and  Prison,  and  to  make  a  firm 
title  to  the  same,  to  the  proper  use  and  behoof  of  this  County." 

The  municipal  divisions  of  the  settled  parts  of  the  counties  had  not 
in  1686  been  clearly  marked,  and  some  appear  to  have  been  recognized 
by  the  courts  that  had  no  established  boundary,  and  only  a  temporary 
existence.  Up  to  the  close  of  1686  officers  had  been  appointed  to  the  fol- 
lowing places  in  Delaware  County:  Chester,  Chichester,  Providence, 
Amosland,  Darby,  Bethel,  Concord,  Springfield,  Alarple,  Newtown, 
Birmingham,  Northby  and  Gilead.  Chichester  included  both  townships 
of  that  name  and  so  of  Providence  and  Darby — Calcon  Hook  having 
been  added  to  the  latter  township  this  year.  Borthby  included  the  whole 
or  part  of  Aston,  and  Gilead  was  probably  in  Edgmont.  During  the 
following  year,  1687,  Ridley,  Middletown,  Aston,  Thornbury,  and  Edg- 
mont were  recognized  by  the  court  as  townships  and  supplied  by  appoint- 
ment with  one  or  more  officers.  The  rapid  spread  of  population  created 
a  necessity  for  highways.  Hence  we  find  the  early  grand  juries  much 
engaged  in  laying  out  roads.  A  road  was  laid  out  from  Birmingham  to 
Concord,  from  thence  to  the  bridge  near  Chester  Mill  and  from  thence 
to  Chester.  This  road  passed  Bethel.  Another  road  was  laid  out  "from 
Edgmont  to  the  King's  High  v/ay  in  Chester,  being  a  sixty  foote  road" ; 
another  "from  Newton,  Marple  &  Springfield  to  the  landing  at  Amos- 
land," and  also  from  Darby  to  Haverford.  This  last  road  was  laid  "by 
the  Grand  Jury  and  other  neighbours,"  under  an  order  from  the  court 
"that  the  township  of  Darby  finde  out  a  convenient  High  way  from 
thence  to  the  township  of  Hartford." 

Pa.— 31 
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The  settlements  about  Darby  increased  very  rapidly  and  the  settlers 
being  all  Quakers  it  became  inconvenient  to  hold  meetings  in  private 
houses  as  they  had  hitherto  done.  In  1687  John  Blunston,  at  whose 
house  the  meetings  had  been  held,  acknowledged  a  deed  in  open  court 
"for  one  acre  of  land  in  the  township  of  Darby,  to  build  a  meeting  house 
thereon,  to  the  use  of  the  said  township  for  ever,  to  exercise  the  true 
worship  of  God  therein."  The  meeting  house  was  erected  in  1688,  and 
its  site  appears  to  have  been  on  the  hill  within  the  grounds  now  occupied 
as  a  graveyard.  In  1687  it  was  agreed  by  the  Chester  Monthly  Meeting 
"that  Bartholmew  Coppock,  James  Kennerly,  Randal  Vernon  and  Caleb 
Pusey,  do  agree  and  contract  with  such  workmen  or  men  as  they  shall 
think  fit,  to  build  a  meeting  house  at  Chester,  24  foot  square  and  10 
foot  high  in  the  walls."  On  March  i,  1688,  Urin  Keen  conveyed  in 
trust  to  John  Simcox,  Thomas  Brasey,  John  Bristow,  Caleb  Pusey, 
Randal  Vernon,  Thomas  Vernon,  Joshua  Hastings,  Mordecai  Maddock, 
Thomas  Martin,  Richard  Few,  Walter  Faucet,  and  Edward  Carter,  a 
lot  in  Chester,  "beginning  at  said  Urin's  lot  or  Garding,  and  so  running 
60  foot  along  and  fronting  the  street  towards  the  prison  house,  thence 
down  the  lower  edge  in  Chester  creek — thence  along  the  creek  60  feet — 
thence  to  the  place  of  beginning — to  the  use  and  behoof  of  the  said 
Chester — the  people  of  God  called  Quakers  &  their  successors  forever." 

Surveying  the  Land — The  surveying  of  the  land  had  its  first  real 
beginning  in  1682.  As  the  river  cleared  of  ice  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  by  Penn,  namely  Haige,  Allen  and  Bezar,  began  their  surveys 
and  soundings  to  determine  the  location  of  the  capital  city.  Thomas 
Holme  was  the  successor  of  Captain  William  Crispin  as  surveyor-general 
of  the  province  and  in  a  few  years  he  published  a  map  of  all  the  lots. 
But  at  that  time  he  had  not  yet  arrived.  Governor  Markham  employed 
Thomas  Fairnam,  whose  house  at  Shackamaxon,  the  best  probably  above 
Upland,  was  used  as  a  boarding  place  and  rendezvous  for  the  surveyors. 
An  account  against  Penn,  rendered  him  years  afterwards,  and  not  finally 
settled  until  1713,  gives  us  interesting  clues  as  to  this.  Its  first  item, 
in  1682,  is  "for  taking  the  courses  and  the  sounding  of  the  channel  of 
the  Delaware,  seven  weeks  with  Captain  Markham,  £10,"  and  other 
items  are :  "To  victuals  and  drink  put  on  board  the  shallop  at  sundry 
times,  £3.  To  my  attendance  at  first  commission  with  William  Hague, 
Nat.  Allen,  and  John  Beazor,  no  charge.  To  my  taking  the  courses  of 
Schuylkill,  etc.,  for  sounding  and  placing  Philadelphia  upon  Schuylkill, 
etc.,  £6.  To  lodging  Capt.  Markham  and  William  Hague  in  my  house, 
with  diet  and  liquors  for  treats,  £7."  That  the  site  of  the  city  was 
chosen  without  delay,  after  the  river  had  been  cleared  of  ice,  and  sound- 
ings could  be  taken, — in  Fairman's  "shallop"  probably — seems  certain, 
for  word  of  the  place  decided  on  must  have  reached  London  by  July  14 
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in  the  same  year.  On  that  date  James  Claypoole,  not  yet  ready  him- 
self to  depart,  wrote  from  the  city  on  the  Thames :  "I  have  100  acres 
where  our  Capitoll  City  is  to  be,  upon  ye  River  near  Schoolkill  and  Peter 
Cock's.  There  I  intend  to  plant  and  build  my  house"  etc.  It  does  not 
seem  probable  that  entended  consideration  would  be  given  any  other 
place  than  the  one  where  Philadelphia  now  stands.  Upland  had  been 
suggested  in  Penn's  instructions,  and  it  is  said  Pennsbury  was  proposed, 
but  the  junction  of  the  Schuylkill,  the  front  on  two  rivers,  the  bold  shore 
of  Coaquanock  and  the  deep  channel  that  flowed  before  it  must  have 
appealed  convincingly  to  Markham  and  the  commissioners.  It  was  late 
in  June  that  Thomas  Holme  arrived  in  the  "Amity."  He  promptly  joined 
the  other  commissioners  and  surveyors  and  assumed  the  leadership  of 
the  work  as  surveyor-general.  The  plotting  was  thus  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  Holme  and  drawings  of  it,  published  in  London  in  1683, 
have,  as  has  before  been  noted,  been  many  times  reproduced,  showing 
the  city  extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill  and  from  Vine 
street  to  South.  This  was  the  "old  city"  or  city  proper  of  Philadelphia 
from  1682  to  the  "consolidation"  of  1854,  when  the  municipal  limits 
were  extended  to  cover  the. whole  country.  The  city  thus  grew  up  in 
the  early  days  within  boundaries  slightly  over  two  miles  long,  from 
east  to  west,  and  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  north  to  south.  It 
became  from  the  beginning  the  focal  point,  the  chief  centre  whence 
everything  came  and  went  in  the  everwidening  radius  of  the  three  origi- 
nal counties. 

Bucks  and  Buckingham — When  at  the  first  provincial  assembly  held 
at  Philadelphia  the  country  was  divided  into  three  counties  the  bound- 
aries of  Bucks  were  fixed  as  beginning  "at  ye  river  Delaware,  at  Poa- 
quesson  creek,  and  so  to  take  in  the  easterlu  side  thereof,  together  with 
ye  townships  of  Southampton  and  Warminster,  and  thence  backwards." 
The  county  was  not  called  Bucks  until  some  time  after  its  boundaries 
were  established.  In  a  letter  to  the  Free  Society  of  Traders,  written 
August  6,  1683,  six  months  after  it  had  been  formed,  William  Penn 
calls  it  "Buckingham."  The  name  "Bucks"  grew  into  use  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Buckingham,  it  would  appear.  The  boundary  between  Bucks  and 
Philadelphia,  which  then  included  Montgomery,  was  about  the  same  as 
we  now  find  it.  On  the  23rd  of  March  the  Council  ordered  that  the 
seal  of  Bucks  County  be  a  "Tree  and  Vine."  When  houses  of  correction 
were  ordered  for  each  county  that  of  Bucks  was  placed  at  Bristol. 
The  poor,  who  received  relief  from  the  county  with  their  families,  were 
obliged  to  wear  the  letter  "P"  made  of  red  or  blue  cloth,  with  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  the  place  they  inhabited,  in  a  conspicuous  place 
upon  the  shoulder  of  the  right  sleeve.  In  that  day  it  seems  the  un- 
fortunate poor  had  no  rights  the  authorities  were  bound  to  respect.    At 
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the  same  session  several  sumptuary  laws  were  passed,  foreshadowing 
the  desire  of  the  new  commonwealth  to  regulate  personal  relations  be- 
tween men.  The  county  court  was  authorized  to  fix  a  price  on  linen 
and  woolen  cloth;  justices  were  to  regulate  wages  of  servants  and 
women ;  a  meal  of  victuals  was  fixed  at  seven  pence  half-penny,  and 
beer  at  a  penny  a  qur.rt ;  the  price  of  flax  was  fixed  at  eight  pence  a 
pound,  and  hemp  at  five  pence.  By  the  act  of  1684,  flax,  hemp,  linen 
and  woolen,  the  product  of  the  county,  were  received  in  payment  of 
debts.  Each  settler  of  three  years  was  to  sow  a  bushel  of  barley  and 
persons  were  to  be  punished  who  put  rum  in  water. 

Of  what  is  now  Bucks  County  Thomas  Holme's  map  of  the  survey 
of  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware,  before  referred  to,  embraced  Bensalem, 
Bristol,  Falls,  Middletown,  Southampton,  Northampton,  the  two  Make- 
fields,  Newtown,  Wrightstown,  Warwick  and  Warrington,  There  was 
a  more  or  less  sprinkling  of  settlers  in  all  these  townships  but  the  major 
part  were  in  those  bordering  on  the  Delaware.  Several  who  purchased 
lands  in  the  county  never  lived  there,  others  not  even  in  America,  which 
accounts  for  the  circumstance  that  their  names  do  not  appear  in  the 
records.  At  that  early  day  not  a  single  township  had  been  organized 
in  the  county  although  the  map  gives  lines  to  some  nearly  identical 
with  their  present  boundaries.  All  beyond  the  townships  of  Newtown, 
Wrightstown,  Northampton,  and  Warrington,  was  terra  incognita. 

According  to  the  Holme  map  there  was  a  Colonel  Mildway  who 
owned  land  far  back  in  the  woods,  but  this  seems  unlikely  and  on  this 
point  the  accuracy  of  the  map  may  be  questioned.  James  Logan  declares 
that  when  the  map  was  being  prepared  in  London,  Holme  put  down 
the  names  of  several  people  on  it  to  oblige  them,  without  survey  of  the 
land  before  or  afterwards,  but  that  other  parties  were  permitted  to  take 
up  the  land.  This  accounts  for  some  names  of  persons  being  on  the 
map  who  were  never  known  to  have  owned  land  in  the  county.  Not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  first  English  settlers  in  Bucks  County 
began  to  marry  soon  after  they  arrived  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  the 
county  records  show  but  twenty  three  marriages  during  the  first  four 
years  after  Penn's  arrival.  In  the  books  of  the  Friends'  monthly  meet- 
ing there  is  a  much  fuller  and  more  reliable  record,  including  births, 
marriages  and  deaths, 

Pennsbury  Manor — As  interesting  as  any  place  in  the  county  of 
Bucks  is  Pennsbury,  the  pleasant  home  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  was  his  rural  residence,  whither  he  retired  from  the  cares  involved 
in  looking  after  his  remarkable  property  to  spend  his  time  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  where  he  intended  to  fix  his  permanent  home  and  live 
and  die  in  the  pursuit  of  agriculture,  his  favorite  occupation.  The  erec- 
tion of  the  house  was  begun  in  1883  and  cost  from  five  to  seven  thousand 
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pounds.  It  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  about  fifteen  feet  above  high 
water  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  the  river  bank,  while  Wel- 
come Creek  wound  its  waters  about  it.  There  is  not  a  vistage  of  the 
building  remaining  and  of  all  its  beautiful  surroundings  there  are  to 
be  seen  only  a  few  old  cherry  trees  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Penn's 
own  hand,  standing  in  the  Crozier  lane.  Penn  probably  did  not  live 
there  until  his  second  visit,  1699,  when  he  made  it  his  home. 

No  pictorial  representation  of  Pennsbury  Manor  has  been  preserved, 
but  we  are  nevertheless  in  possession  of  details  concerning  its  approxi- 
mate size,  arrangements  and  surroundings.  The  main  edifice  was  sixty 
feet  long  by  thirty  feet  wide.  It  was  two  stories  high  and  imposing  in 
aspect,  built  of  bricks  probably  burnt  on  the  premises,  as  a  bricklayer 
was  sent  from  England  in  1685,  and  a  wheelwright  in  1686.  The  dwell- 
ing faced  the  river.  There  was  a  handsome  porch,  front  and  rear,  with 
steps  having  both  "rails  and  banisters."  On  the  first  floor  was  a  wide 
hall  running  through  the  building  and  opening  onto  the  back  porch,  in 
which  the  proprietary  received  visitors  and  which  he  used  on  public 
occasions.  There  were  four  rooms  on  this  floor  and  there  may  have 
been  more.  On  the  left  was  a  parlor,  separated  from  the  large  eating- 
room  of  the  servants  back  of  the  wainscoted  partition  and  there  was 
probably  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall  opening  into  the  draw- 
ing room.  There  were  likewise  a  small  hall  and  a  little  closet.  There 
were  four  chambers  on  the  second  floor,  one  denominated  the  "Best 
chamber,"  an  entry,  a  nursery,  and  a  closet  which  seems  to  have  been 
exclusively  Mrs.  Penn's.  In  the  third  story  were  at  least  two  garrets, 
and  the  stories  were  nine  feet,  the  back  door  of  the  hall  Penn  styled 
"two  leaved,"  and,  after  his  return  to  England,  he  ordered  a  new  front 
door  because  "the  present  one  is  most  ugly  and  low."  The  roof  was 
covered  with  tiles  from  the  province  and  on  the  top  was  a  leaden  reser- 
voir, to  the  leakage  of  which  is  mainly  charged  the  destruction  of  the 
dwelling.  Near  the  house  were  the  necessary  out-buildings  about  which 
he  gave  directions  in  a  letter  to  James  Harrison,  August,  1684.  He 
wrote :  "I  would  have  a  kitchen,  two  larders,  a  wash-house,  a  room  to 
iron  in,  a  brew  house,  and  a  Milan  oven  for  baking,  and  a  stabling  for 
twelve  horses."  The  out-buildings  were  to  be  placed  "uniform  and 
not  ascu,"  were  to  be  a  story  and  a  half  high,  the  story  eleven  feet.  The 
dwelling  remained  unfinished  for  several  years  and  in  May,  1685,  Penn 
writes  to  Harrison,  "finish  what  is  built  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done."  It 
seems  likely  that  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  ornamentation  about 
the  building  for  in  1686  Penn  writes :  "pray  dont  let  the  front  be  com- 
mon." The  brew-house  was  the  last  to  yield  to  the  tooth  of  time.  It 
had  long  been  in  a  delapidated  condition,  but  it  was  not  torn  down  till  the 
fall  of  1864.    It  was  twenty  by  thirty-five  feet,  and  eleven  to  the  eaves ; 
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the  chimney  and  foundation  of  brick ;  the  sills  and  posts  were  ten  inches 
square ;  the  weather-boarding  of  planed  cedar,  and  the  lath  split  in  the 
woods.  The  fire-place  was  of  the  most  generous  kind,  and  would  take 
in  a  sixteen-foot  blacklog.  Among  the  mechanics  who  worked  at  the 
building,  and  the  material  men,  the  following  are  mentioned :  E.  James 
who  was  "to  finish  the  work  which  his  men  had  begun" ;  bricks  were 
furnished  by  J.  Redman,  and  deal  boards  were  got  by  John  Parsons. 
Hannah  Penn,  second  wife  of  William  Penn,  and  daughter  of  Thomas 
Callowhill,  writes  to  James  Logan  that  her  husband  is  dissatisfied  with 
E.  James — "he's  too  much  of  a  gentleman"  and  "must  have  two  servants 
to  such  a  job  of  work."  Henry  Gibbs  is  called  "the  governor's  carpenter." 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  gardens  and  lawns,  and  vistas  were  opened 
through  the  forest  affording  a  view  up  and  down  the  river.  A  broad 
walk  was  laid  out  from  the  house  down  to  the  river,  and  in  the  autumn 
of  1685  poplar  trees,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  were  planted  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  ground  in  front  was  terraced  with  steps  leading  to  the 
grounds  below.  The  surrounding  woods  was  laid  out  in  walks  at  Penn's 
first  visit,  and  he  gave  directions  to  have  the  trees  preserved,  as  he 
contemplated  fencing  off  the  neck  for  a  park,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
it  was  ever  done.  Gravel,  for  the  walks,  was  taken  from  the  pit  near  the 
swamp  in  the  vicinity,  as  Penn  would  not  allow  that  from  Philadelphia 
to  be  used  because  it  was  red.  Steps  led  down  to  the  boat  landing  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  Welcome  Creek  was  bridged  in  several  places. 
By  Penn's  direction  great  care  was  bestowed  upon  the  gardens  and 
several  gardeners  were  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  them,  also  various  kinds 
of  shade  and  fruit  trees,  shrubbery,  and  the  rarest  seeds  and  roots  were 
planted.  In  Maryland  he  purchased  many  trees  indigenous  to  the 
climate  and  caused  the  most  beautiful  of  the  wild  flowers  to  be  trans- 
planted into  his  gardens.  A  well  of  water  supplied  the  several  offices, 
but  how  the  tank  on  the  roofs  was  filled  is  not  known.  The  letters  of 
Penn  to  his  steward  prove  his  great  love  for  rural  life  and  his  desire,  as 
he  expressed  it,  to  make  his  children  "husbandmen  and  housewives," 
He  continuously  looked  forward  almost  to  the  date  of  his  death  to  estab- 
lishing his  permanent  home  at  Pennsbury,  and  after  his  second  return 
to  England,  in  1705,  he  writes:  "If  Pennsbury  has  cost  me  one  penny 
it  has  cost  me  above  £5,000,  and  it  was  with  an  intention  to  settle  there 
though  God  has  been  pleased  to  order  it  otherwise.  I  should  have 
returned  to  it  in  1686,  or,  at  farthest,  in  1689."  When  in  England  he 
continually  gave  instructions  to  have  the  improvements  go  on.  He 
directs  that  his  fields  be  laid  out  at  least  twelve  acres  each.  He  paid 
considerable  attention  to  agriculture  and  took  pains  to  introduce  new 
seeds  at  Pennsbury.  We  are  probably  indebted  to  him  for  the  intro- 
duction of  clover  and  other  grass  seeds  into  the  original  counties.     He 
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writes  to  his  steward  in  1685  that  "haydust,"  grass  seed  it  is  presumed, 
from  Long  Island  such  as  he  had  sowed  in  his  court  yard  were  best 
for  their  fields.  Again  he  writes :  "Lay  as  much  down  as  you  can  with 
haydust."  In  the  first  twenty  years  there  were  fewer  than  one  hundred 
acres  of  the  manor  cleared  for  cultivation,  there  having  been  forty  acres 
cleared  in  1701,  and  an  additional  forty  acres  in  the  next  year.  Penn 
appears  to  have  located  a  tract  of  land  in  the  same  section  for  his  chil- 
dren, for  in  a  letter  to  William  Markham  in  1689  he  writes :  "I  send 
to  seat  my  children's  plantation  that  I  gave  them,  near  Pennsbury,  by 
Edward  Blackfan." 

Penn  was  as  interested  in  good  stock  as  in  trees  and  shrubbery. 
On  his  first  crossing  he  brought  over  three  blooded  mares,  which  he 
rode  during  his  sojourn  here,  a  fine  white  horse,  not  full  blood,  and  other 
inferior  animals  for  labor.  At  his  second  visit  in  1699  he  brought  the 
magnificent  stallion  colt,  "Tamerlane"  by  the  celebrated  Godolphin 
Barb,  from  which  some  of  the  best  horses  in  England  have  descended. 
His  inquiries  about  the  mares  were  as  frequent  as  about  the  gardens. 
In  his  letters  he  frequently  speaks  of  his  horse  "Silas"  and  his  "ball 
nag  Tamerlane."  It  would  appear  that  these  horses  were  kept  at  Penns- 
bury from  the  first.  The  manor  house  was  furnished  with  all  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  known  to  well-to-do  persons  in  that  day.  The 
furniture  was  good  and  substantial.  In  the  "best  chamber,"  in  addition 
to  the  bed  and  bedding,  with  its  silk  quilt,  were  "a  suit  of  satin  curtains" 
and  "four  satin  cushions."  There  were  six  cane  chairs  and  "two  with 
twiggen  bottoms."  In  the  next  chamber  was  a,  suit  of  camblet  curtains, 
"with  white  head-cloth  and  testar,"  and  a  looking-glass  in  each.  The 
nursery  had  "one  pallet  bedstead"  and  "two  chairs  of  Master  John's," 
Penn's  little  son  born  at  Pennsbury.  In  the  best  parlor  the  entire  furni- 
ture was  "two  tables,  one  pair  stands,  two  great  cane  chairs  and  four 
small  do,  seven  cushions,  four  of  them  satin,  the  other  three  green 
plush ;  one  pair  brasses,  brass  fire-shovel,  tongs  and  fender,  one  pair 
bellows,  two  large  maps."  In  the  other  parlor  was  a  leathern  chair, 
which  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  proprietor  him- 
self. In  the  great  hall  was  a  long  table  at  which  public  business  was 
transacted  and  "two  forms  of  chairs"  to  sit  at  the  table.  In  Mrs.  Penn's 
closet  were  four  chairs  with  needle  worked  cases  and  in  the  little  closet 
below  were  four  flower  basins.  The  table  furniture  was  handsome  and 
included  damask  table-cloths  and  napkins,  a  suit  of  tunbridge  ware 
besides  white  and  blue  china.  While  pewter-ware  was  in  common  use 
the  family  of  the  Proprietary  possessed  a  considerable  quantity  of  plate, 
including  silver  forks  and  tea  set.  The  tables  and  chairs  were  made  of 
oak  or  other  suitable  wood,  as  mahogany  had  not  then  come  into  use. 
Carpets  were  at  that  time  little  used  in  Europe,  and  probably  there  were 
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none  at  Pennsbury.  A  tall,  old-fashioned  clock,  which  now  stands  in 
the  Philadelphia  Library,  stood  in  the  house.  Penn  brought  the  greater 
part  of  the  furniture  from  Europe  and  our  list  of  articles  is  made  up  from 
the  inventory  left  at  Pennsbury  when  the  family  sailed  for  England  in 
November,  1701.  Doubtless  there  were  a  number  of  other  more  valu- 
able articles  that  the  family  took  along  with  them.  After  they  sailed 
the  goods  from  the  town  house  were  sent  up  to  Pennsbury.  In  1695 
Penn  wrote  to  James  Harrison,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  manor  house: 
"Get  window  shutts  (shutters)  and  two  or  three  eating  tables  to  flap 
down,  one  less  than  another,  as  for  twelve,  eight,  five  (persons).  Get 
some  wooden  chairs  of  walnut,  with  long  backs,  four  inches  lower  than 
the  old  ones,  because  of  cushions." 

Penn  did  not  reside  at  Pennsbury  during  his  first  visit  because  the 
mansion  was  not  in  a  condition  to  live  in,  but  he  was  frequently  there 
to  give  directions  about  the  work.  He  probably  made  his  home  with 
some  of  the  Friends  already  settled  along  the  Delaware  below  the  falls, 
for  he  is  known  to  have  been  in  Bucks  County  at  various  times  and 
places,  holding  court,  attending  meetings  and  the  like.  He  had  not 
been  a  year  in  his  new  province  when  he  established  a  letter  post  to 
convey  intelligence  from  one  part  to  another.  In  July,  1683,  he  ordered 
a  post  office  at  "Tekony"  and  appointed  Henry  Wady  or  Waddy  post- 
master. Among  his  other  tasks  he  was  "to  supply  passengers  with 
horses,  from  Philadelphia  to  New  Castle,  or  the  falls."  The  rates  of 
postage  were :  letters  from  the  falls  to  Philadelphia,  3d. ;  to  Chester,  5d. ; 
to  New  Castle,  yd. ;  to  Maryland,  Qd.  The  post  went  once  a  week,  and 
the  time  of  starting  was  to  be  carefully  published  "on  the  meeting- 
house door,  and  other  public  places."  The  post  was  continued  until  a 
better  arrangement  was  made.  The  falls,  the  starting  place  of  the  mail, 
was  an  important  point  in  the  young  province. 

In  the  brief  period  of  twenty  months  which  constituted  the  dura- 
tion of  Penn's  first  visit  he  succeeded  in  organizing  a  great  common- 
wealth, laying  its  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  so  deep  and 
broad  that  tyranny,  whether  of  church  or  state,  could  not  prevail  against 
them.  In  the  interval  that  separated  his  first  and  second  visits  he  com- 
mitted the  management  of  public  affairs  to  his  lieutenant  governor  and 
the  council  and  assembly,  while  James  Harrison,  his  agent,  who  resided 
at  Pennsbury,  looked  after  his  personal  interest.  At  this  time  the  prov- 
ince  and   territories  annexed  contained  a   population   of  ten   thousand. 

Wages  and  Agriculture — The  rate  of  wages  was  higher  than  one 
would  suppose.  From  the  first  English  settlement  down  to  the  close 
of  the  century  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  masons  received  from  five 
to  six  shillings  a  day ;  journeymen  shoemakers  two  shillings  per  day 
for  making  both  men's  and  women's  shoes;  tailors  twelve  shillings  per 
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week  with  board ;  cutting  pine  boards  six  or  seven  shillings  the  hundred ; 
weaving  cloth  a  yard  wide,  ten  or  twelve  pence  a  yard ;  green  hides 
three  halfpence,  tanners  being  paid  four  pence  per  hide  for  dressing; 
brick  at  the  kiln  twenty  shillings  per  thousand ;  wool  twelve  to  fifteen 
cents  per  pound ;  plasterers  eighteen  cents  per  yard.  A  good  fat  cow 
could  be  bought  for  about  three  pounds  and  butchers  charged  five  shill- 
ings for  killing  a  beef,  and  their  board.  Laboring  men  received  between 
eighteen  pence  and  half  a  crown  per  day,  with  board ;  between  three 
and  four  shillings  during  harvest,  and  fourteen  and  fifteen  pounds  a 
year,  with  board  and  lodging.  Female  servants  received  between  six 
and  ten  pounds  a  year  and  their  wages  were  higher  in  proportion  because 
of  their  scarcity,  usually  getting  married  before  they  were  twenty  years 
of  age.  Gabriel  Thomas  tells  us  that  there  were  neither  beggars  nor 
old  maids  in  the  county. 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  Indian  corn,  peas,  beans,  hemp,  flax, 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  parsnips  were  raised  by  the  farmers.  Some 
farmers  sowed  as  much  as  seventy  and  eighty  acres  of  wheat  besides 
other  grain.  A  considerable  number  of  cattle  were  raised,  individual 
farmers  having  forty  or  sixty  head,  and  an  occasional  one  from  one 
hundred  to  three  hundred  head.  The  country  was  favorable  to  stock 
raising  the  woods  being  open,  often  covered  with  grass,  and  the  cattle 
reamed  at  will.  The  wheat  harvest  was  finished  before  the  middle  of 
July,  the  yield  being  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  The 
farmers  used  harrows  with  wooden  teeth  and  the  ground  was  so  mel- 
low that  twice  mending  plow  irons  sufficed  for  a  year.  The  horses  com- 
monly went  unshod.  Land  had  increased  considerably  in  value,  and 
some  near  Philadelphia  that  could  be  bought  for  six  or  eight  pound  the 
hundred  acres,  when  the  country  was  first  settled,  could  not  be  bought 
under  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  at  the  close  of  the  century.  The 
province  was  a  happy  commonwealth.  Bread  and  meat,  food  and  raiment 
were  cheaper  than  in  England  and  the  wages  were  higher. 

Among  the  notable  events  along  the  Delaware  before  the  close  of  the 
century  was  the  "great  land  flood  and  rupture"  at  the  falls  in  1687, 
which  was  followed  by  great  sickness.  There  was  another  great  flood  in 
the  Delaware  in  April,  1692,  when  the  water  rose  twelve  feet  above  the 
usual  high  water  mark  and  caused  great  destruction.  It  reached  the 
second  story  of  some  of  the  houses  built  on  the  low  ground  at  South 
Trenton  and  the  inmates  were  rescued  by  people  from  the  Bucks 
County  shore,  in  canoes,  and  conveyed  to  that  side.  Several  houses 
were  carried  away,  two  persons  and  a  number  of  cattle  drowned,  and 
the  shore  was  strewn  with  household  goods.  This  freshet  was  known 
as  the  "great  flood  at  Delaware  falls."  Phineas  Pemberton  records,  in 
1688,  that  a  whale  was  seen  as  high  as  the  falls  that  year. 
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Concerning  personal  attire,  people  in  those  days  in  every  station 
dressed  with  simplicity  throughout  the  province.  Since  the  great  mass 
of  the  settlers  engaged  continually  in  manual  labor  anything  foppish 
could  not  be  looked  for.  The  best  dress  was  worn  for  going  to  church 
and  clothes  were  subdued  in  deference  to  Friends'  principles.  The  wife 
of  Phineas  Pemberton,  in  reply  to  a  letter  in  which  he  complains  of 
the  want  of  clothing  suitable  to  the  season,  says :  "I  have  sent  thee 
thy  leather  doublet,  and  britches,  and  great  stomacher." 

Organization  of  Townships — The  organization  of  townships  marked 
a  definite  stage  in  the  work  of  transforming  the  wild  forest  into  an 
abode  of  civilization,  whether  of  a  simple  or  more  complex  character. 
It  involved  the  opening  of  roads  and  the  building  of  houses.  It  meant 
increase  in  population  and  general  expansion.  It  indicated  the  imposi- 
tion of  pattern  and  design  on  what  had  been  formless,  and  bringing 
into  relief  the  lineaments  and  aspect  of  a  development  that  was  to  grow 
with  the  future.  Not  a  little  of  the  greatness  that  was  to  be  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  the  infant  province.  When  Penn  sailed  on  his  return 
voyage  to  England  the  province  had  been  vaguely  divided  into  about  a 
score  of  townships  though  the  boundaries  of  the  counties  were  not 
definitely  fixed,  and  the  townships  in  Bucks  were  not  laid  out  till  eight 
years  later.  There  is  evidence  that  Penn  intended  to  lay  out  Bucks 
County,  according  to  a  system  of  townships,  that  would  have  given 
them  much  greater  symmetry  of  shape  than  they'  now  possess.  They 
would  for  example  have  had  boundaries  of  right  lines  like  the  three 
rectangular  townships  on  the  Montgomery  border,  with  an  area  of 
about  three  thousand  acres  each.  In  1687  he  directed  that  one-tenth  in 
each  township,  with  all  the  Indian  fields,  by  which  was  understood 
patches  of  land  cleared  by  the  Red  Men,  should  be  reserved  to  him ; 
but  this  reservation  was  not  observed  and  the  plan  of  laying  out  right- 
angled  townships  was  abandoned.  The  subdivisions  were  laid  out  gradu- 
ally. There  were  no  legal  subdivisions  in  Bucks  County  earlier  than 
1692,  although  for  the  convenience  of  collecting  taxes,  and  other  munic- 
ipal purposes,  limits  and  names  had  already  been  given  to  many  settle- 
ments. At  the  December  term,  1690,  the  following  persons  were 
appointed  overseers  of  highways  for  the  districts  named:  "For  above 
the  falls,  Reuben  Pownall ;  for  below  the  falls,  Joseph  Chorley ;  for  the 
lower  part  of  the  river,  Richard  Wilson ;  for  the  lower  part  of  Nesha- 
minah.  Derrick  Clawson ;  for  the  upper  part  of  Neshaminah,  William 
Hay  hurst;  the  middle  lots,  later  known  as  Middletown,  John  Webster; 
for  the  lower  end  of  Neshaminah,  on  the  south  side,  Walter  Hough  and 
Samuel  Allen ;  for  above,  south  side,  Thomas  Harding." 

Some  of  the  present  geographical  subdivisions  were  called  town- 
ships and  by  the  names  they  now  bear,  several  years  before  they  were 
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so  declared  by  law.  Southampton  and  Warminster  were  so-called  as 
early  as  1685,  in  the  proceedings  of  council  fixing  the  line  between  Bucks 
and  Philadelphia  counties.  Newtown  and  Wrightstown  were  first  men- 
tioned in  1687.  The  names  of  the  early  townships  were  born  spontane- 
ously, the  product  of  circumstance,  location,  chance,  familiarity  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  baptized  them.  Falls  was  called  after  the  falls 
in  the  Delaware ;  Newtown  because  it  was  a  new  town  or  settlement  in 
the  woods ;  and  Middletown  because  it  was  midway  between  the  upper- 
most inhabitants  and  those  on  the  river  below.  Others  were  named 
after  the  places  some  of  the  inhabitants  came  from,  in  England,  with 
which  they  were  acquainted  or  where  their  friends  lived. 

The  earliest  legal  steps  in  the  direction  of  laying  ofif  townships, 
were  taken  in  1690,  when  the  Provincial  Council  authorized  warrants 
to  be  drawn,  empowering  the  magistrates  and  grand  juries  of  each  county 
to  subdivide  them  into  hundreds,  or  such  other  divisions  as  they  think 
most  convenient  in  collecting  taxes  and  defraying  county  expenses. 
Bucks  county  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  act  until  two  years  later 
when  the  court  at  the  September  term,  1692,  appointed  a  jury,  consisting 
of  Arthur  Cook,  who  settled  in  Northampton  and  was  appointed  a  pro- 
vincial judge  in  1686;  Joseph  Growden,  John  Cook,  Thomas  Janney, 
Richard  Hough,  Henry  Baker,  Phineas  Pemberton,  Joshua  Hoops,  Wil- 
liam Biles,  Nicholas  Walne,  Edmund  Lovet,  Abraham  Cox  and  James 
Boyden,  and  directed  them  to  meet  at  the  Neshaminah  meeting  house, 
in  Middletown,  the  27th,  to  divide  the  county  into  townships.  They 
reported  at  the  December  term,  dividing  the  settled  portion  into  five 
townships,  viz :  Makefield,  Falls,  Buckingham,  now  Bristol,  Salem,  now 
Bensalem,  and  Middletown,  giving  the  metes  and  bounds.  Four  other 
townships  are  mentioned,  but  they  are  not  returned  as  geographical 
subdivisions. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  report : 

The  uppermost  township,  being  called  Makefield,  to  begin  at  the  uppermost  plan- 
tations and  along  the  river  to  the  uppermost  part  of  John  Wood's  land,  and  by  the 
lands  formerly  belonging  to  the  Hawkinses  and  Joseph  Kirkbride  and  widow  Lucas' 
land,  and  so  along  as  near  as  may  be  in  a  straight  line  to in  Joshua  Hoops'  land. 

The  township  at  the  falls  being  called  is  to  begin  at  Pennsbury  and  so  up 

the  river  to  the  upper  side  of  John  Wood's  land,  and  then  to  take  in  the  Hawkins, 
Joseph  Kirkbride,  and  widow  Lucas'  lands,  and  so  the  land  along  that  creek,  continu- 
ing the  same  until  it  takes  in  the  land  of  John  Rowland,  and  Edward  Pearson,  and  so 
to  continue  till  it  come  with  Pennsbury  upper  land,  then  along  Pennsbury  to  the  place 
of  beginning.     Then  Pennsbury  as  it  is  laid  out. 

Below  Pennsbury  its  called  Buckingham,  and  to  follow  the  river  from  Pennsbury 
to  Neshaminah,  then  up  Neshaminah  to  the  upper  side  of  Robert  Hall's  plantation,  and 
to  take  in  the  land  of  Jonathan  Town,  Edward  Lovet,  Abraham  Cox,  etc.,  etc.,  to 
Pennsbury,  and  by  the  same  to  the  place  of  the  beginning. 

The  middle  township  called  Middletown  to  begin  at  the  upper  end  of  Robert  Hall's 
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land,  and  so  up  Nesham'nah  to  Newtown,  and  from  thence  to  take  in  the  lands  of  John 
Hough,  Jonathan  Scarfe,  the  Paxsons  and  Jonathan  Smith's  land,  and  so  to  take  in 
the  back  part  of  White's  land,  and  by  these  lands  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Newtown  and  Wrightstown  one  township. 

All  the  lands  between  Nashaminah  and  Poquessin,  and  so  to  the  upper  side  of 
Joseph  Growden's  land  in  one  and  to  be  called  "Salem." 

Southampton,  and  the  lands  about  it,  with  Warminster,  one. 

Falls  Township — It  was  a  feature  of  the  townships  of  Bucks  County, 
that  they  were  formed  in  groups  at  shorter  or  longer  intervals  and  as 
the  wants  of  the  settlers  called  for  them.  At  the  Neshaminy  meeting 
five  townships  were  formed — groups  of  the  others  at  subsequent  dates. 
Falls  may  be  justly  called  the  mother  township.  Within  its  borders, 
at  the  "falls  of  Delaware,"  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  made, 
and  there  the  banner  of  English  civilization  was  first  raised  in  Bucks, 
there  the  founder  had  his  Pennsylvania  home  and  there  his  favorite 
manor  spread  its  fertile  acres  around  Pennsbury  house.  Numerous 
immigrants  passed  through  it  before  they  took  up  their  trek  to  the 
wildernesses  of  Middletown,  Newtown  and  Wrightstown.  A  few 
settlers  had  gathered  about  the  falls  before  the  ships  of  Penn  entered 
the  Delaware  and  the  title  to  considerable  land  can  be  traced  back  to 
Sir  Edmund  x^ndros,  the  royal  governor  of  New  York.  The  overland 
route  from  the  lower  Delaware  to  Manhattan  lay  through  this  town- 
ship when  it  was  traversed  by  Swedes,  Hollanders  and  Finns,  and, 
while  neighboring  townships  were  trodden  only  by  the  feet  of  the  Red 
Skins,  its  territory  was  explored  by  travellers  and  traders,  and  an  occa- 
sional pioneer  seeking  a  home  in  the  woods.  For  a  time  its  history  was 
the  history  of  the  county. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  report  of  the  jury  that  had  the  task  of 
laying  out  the  townships  leaves  the  name  (Falls)  a  blank,  indicating 
that  the  nomenclature  was  to  be  a  matter  determined  in  the  future.  But 
the  location  gave  the  township  the  name  it  bears,  and  for  years  it  was 
often  called  "the  townships  at  the  Falls"  or  "The  Falls  township."  It 
is  probable  that  its  original  limits  have  not  been  curtailed,  and  its  gener- 
ous area,  fourteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight  acres  is 
probably  the  same  as  when  first  organized.  Of  the  original  settlers 
in  Falls,  whose  tenure  of  land  was  carried  well  into  later  times  by  them 
and  their  descendants,  several  were  there  before  the  country  came  into 
Penn's  possession.  They  purchased  the  land  of  Sir  Edmund  Andros, 
who  represented  the  Duke  of  York,  and  were  settled  along  the  Delaware 
from  the  falls  down.  John  Acreman,  Richard  Ridgeway,  the  tailor, 
probably  the  first  in  the  county,  William  Biles,  Robert  Lucas,  George 
Wheeler  and  George  Brown,  whose  lands  bordered  the  river.  Biles 
became  a  great  landowner.  He  sold  five  thousand  acres  in  Bucks 
county,   near   Neshaminy,    but    the    purchasers    could    only    find    two 
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thousand  acres.  In  1718  James  Logan  issued  an  order  to  survey  three 
thousand  additional  acres  but  already  settled  or  surveyed.  George 
Wheeler  called  his  house  "Crookhorn,"  a  name  long  forgotten.  In  the 
bend  of  the  river  below  Bile's  Island,  Lyonel  Britton  and  George  Heath- 
cote  seated  themselves,  both  Friends ;  the  former  an  early  convert  to 
Catholicism,  probably  the  first  in  the  state,  while  the  latter  was  the  first 
Friend  known  to  be  a  sea-captain.  Thomas  Atkinson,  Thomas  Rowland, 
and  John  Palmer,  names  yet  well  known  in  the  county,  settled  in  the 
western  part  of  the  township.  James  Harrison,  the  agent  of  Penn, 
owned  land  in  Falls  adjoining  the  manor,  and  in  Lower  Makefield.  His 
son-in-law,  Phineas  Pemberton,  who  likewise  settled  in  Falls,  was  called 
the  father  of  Bucks  County,  and  he  and  Jeremiah  Langhorne,  of  Middle- 
town,  and  Joseph  Growden,  of  Bensalem,  were  relied  upon  as  the 
staunchest  friends  of  William  Penn.  For  some  years  the  men  of  the 
Falls  controlled  the  affairs  of  the  infant  county. 

When  we  recall  that  the  first  English  settlers  on  the  Delaware  were 
men  and  women  of  strong  religious  convictions  and  had  left  the  homes 
of  their  birth  to  worship  free  from  persecution  in  a  new  world,  we  appre- 
ciate their  early  efforts  to  establish  places  for  religious  meetings.  Be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Penn  they  crossed  the  Delaware  and  united  with 
their  brethren  at  Burlington  who  met  in  tents  and  where  an  annual 
meeting  was  first  held  in  1681.  Friends  probably  met  on  the  Bucks 
side  of  the  river  at  each  other's  houses  for  worship  as  early  as  1680,  and 
attended  business  meetings  at  Burlington.  The  first  known  meeting 
of  Friends  in  Bucks  County  was  held  at  the  house  of  William  Biles, 
just  below  the  falls  on  May  2,  1683,  at  which  were  present,  besides 
Biles,  James  Harrison,  Phineas  Pemberton,  William  Beaks,  William 
Yardley,  William  Darke,  and  Lyonel  Britton.  This  was  the  germ  of  the 
Falls  Meetings.  The  first  business  transacted  was  the  marriage  of 
Samuel  Darke  to  Ann  Knight,  but  as  the  young  folks  did  not  have  the 
"documents"  they  were  told  "to  wait  in  patience."  This  they  declined 
doing  and  got  married  in  a  "disorderly  manner"  out  of  meeting.  They 
were  probably  dealt  with  but  to  what  extent  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
The  first  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  the  house  of  Thomas  Biles,  on 
May  7,  1683.  The  first  meeting  house,  built  about  where  the  present 
one  stands,  on  a  lot  given  by  William  Penn  in  1683,  was  finished  in 
April,  1692.  It  had  a  "gallery  below  with  banisters,"  and  one  chimney 
lined  below  with  sawn  boards.  The  meeting  house  was  enlarged  in 
1699-1700  by  adding  a  lean-to  of  stone,  and  repaired  in  1709.  A  new 
house  was  built  in  1728  at  a  cost  of  about  a  thousand  pounds  and  the 
old  meeting  house  was  fitted  up  for  a  school  house  in  1733.  In  1758 
a  dwelling  was  erected  for  the  school  master,  a  second  story  added  to  the 
meeting  house   and   an  addition  to  the   north   end,    1756.     The   mother 
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meeting  of  Falls  watched  over  its  flock  with  jealous  care  and  looked 
after  secular  affairs  as  well  as  spiritual. 

Other  Bucks  Townships — Makefield  is  the  first  township  named  in 
the  report  of  the  jury  that  subdivided  the  county  in  1692.  It  was  the 
uppermost  of  the  four  river  townships  and  not  only  embraced  what 
is  now  Lower  Makefield  but  extended  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of  civiliza- 
tion. All  beyond  was  then  an  undiscovered  country,  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  which  was  left  to  adventurous  pioneers.  Lower  Make- 
field is  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  Falls,  Newtown,  and  Upper  Make- 
field and  has  a  frontage  of  five  miles  on  the  Delaware.  The  "falls  of 
Delaware"  was  an  important  objective  for  Penn's  first  immigrants,  for 
a  small  colony  had  gathered  there  several  years  before  and  many 
directed  their  footsteps  there  on  landing,  and  thence  spread  out  into 
the  wilderness  beyond.  A  number  of  pioneers  pushed  their  way  into 
the  woodlands  of  Makefield  as  early  as  1682.  There  are  but  two  villages 
in  Lower  Makefield — Edgewood,  on  the  road  from  Yardley  to  Attle- 
borough,  consisting  of  a  store,  postofifice,  and  Yardley  ville  on  the  Dela- 
ware, later  incorporated  into  a  borough  named  Yardley.  In  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity  of  Yardley  are  two  valuable  stone  quarries  from  which 
many  valuable  stones  are  quarried  and  shipped  to  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Bristol  also  played  a  leading  part  in  the  settlement  of  the  province, 
and  at  Bristol  was  located  the  first  county  seat  of  Bucks,  and  justice 
administered  for  forty  years.  As  it  was  the  only  seaport  in  the  county 
many  of  the  early  immigrants  landed  there,  either  coming  up  the  river 
in  boats  or  crossing  over  from  Burlington  where  some  of  the  ships  dis- 
charged their  passengers.  Some  of  the  smaller  vessels  may  have  dropped 
anchor  at  Bristol  for  there  was  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  accommodate 
them.  In  the  report  of  the  jury,  fixing  the  boundaries  of  the  five  town- 
ships laid  out  in  1692  Bristol  is  located  below  Pennsbury  and  was  "to 
follow  the  river  to  Neshaminah,  then  up  Neshaminah  to  the  upper  side 
of  Robert  Hall's  plantation  and  to  take  in  the  land  of  Jonathan  Town, 
Edmund  Lovet,  Abraham  Cox,  etc.,  to  Pennsbury,  and  by  the  same  to  the 
place  of  beginning."  The  name  given  to  it  was  "Buckingham,"  no  doubt 
after  the  parish  of  that  name  in  England,  and  it  was  so  called  in  the 
court  records  as  late  as  1697,  ^^'^  "New  Buckingham"  in  the  meeting 
records  as  late  as  1705.  Its  present  name  first  appears  in  1702  when  a 
constable  was  appointed  for  "Bristol."  The  reason  for  dropping  the 
original  name  is  not  clear.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the  township  came 
to  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  borough  growing  up  within  its  borders. 
If  we  except  the  few  "old  renters"  from  the  time  of  Andros,  and  a  few 
others  who  came  when  the  Swedes  and  Dutch  held  rule  on  the  Delaware, 
the  original  settlers  of  Bristol  township  were  English  Friends.    A  ferry 
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across  the  Delaware  from  Bristol  to  Burlington  was  first  established  by 
the  Provincial  Council  in  1709.  A  petition  from  the  county  magistrates 
was  presented  by  John  Sotcher,  who  then  owned  the  land  on  the  Bucks 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  which  the  landing  was  to  be.  In  1714  an  act 
of  similar  import  was  passed  by  the  New  Jersey  assembly  which  fixed 
the  rate  for  ferrying  over  and  prohibited  all  but  the  licensed  ferryman 
acting,  under  a  fine  of  twenty  shillings.  Of  course  people  crossed  the 
river  between  these  two  points  many  years  before  it  was  a  recognized 
ferry.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  landing  of  the  present  ferry  was  on 
the  spot  of  the  original  one.  About  1729  Samson  Carey  petitioned  to 
be  granted  the  ferry  from  Burlington  to  Bristol. 

Bensalem,  the  fourth  township  of  the  group  of  1692  in  Bucks  County, 
and  the  last  that  bordered  the  Delaware,  was  to  include  "all  the  lands 
between  Neshaminah  and  Poquessin,  and  so  to  the  upper  side  of  Joseph 
Growden's  land."  On  three  sides  these  boundaries  have  never  been 
disturbed  and  the  line  with  Southampton  is  doubtless  the  same  as  when 
the  township  was  erected.  Conjecture  only  is  possible  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  name,  but  there  is  no  question  the  township  borrowed  it  from 
the  manor.  Joseph  Growden  fixed  the  site  of  his  homestead  near  the 
northwest  line  of  his  manor  and  the  township,  whence  he  could  over- 
look a  wide  scope  of  wilderness  country  falling  to  the  Delaware  and 
Neshaminy.  Being  a  Friend  and  prone  to  peace,  the  word  Bensalem 
fitly  expressed  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  The  name  appears  to  have 
been  applied  first  to  the  spot  he  had  chosen  for  his  residence — the  Hill 
of  Peace,  or  Peaceful  Mount — and  then  to  the  manor ;  and  when,  in  the 
course  of  time,  it  was  given  to  the  township,  he  changed  the  name  of  his 
homestead  to  Trevose.  It  was  an  easy  matter  for  this  cultivated  Friend, 
by  the  union  of  a  Gaelic  with  a  Hebrew  word,  to  form  a  new  word  that 
conveyed  to  the  mind  the  delightful  tranquillity  he  enjoyed  in  his  new 
home  in  the  wilderness  along  the  Neshaminy.  Bensalem  is  noted  for  its 
large  trees,  probably  two  of  them  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  amongst 
the  largest  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Over  two  centuries  ago 
William  Rodman  on  his  return  from  a  horseback  ride,  stuck  his  button- 
wood  riding  switch  in  the  ground  by  the  side  of  a  fine  spring  near  the 
dwelling.  It  commenced  to  grow  and  continued,  and,  in  the  two  hundred 
years  intervening  the  roots  have  absorbed  the  waters  of  the  spring  and 
the  tree  become  a  giant.  Bensalem  is  a  rich  and  fertile  township  with 
little  waste  land,  and  the  surface  has  a  gradual  slope  from  its  northwest 
boundary  to  the  Delaware.  It  is  bounded  on  three  sides  by  water,  the 
Delaware  River,  Neshaminy  and  Poquessing,  and  it  is  well  watered  by 
numerous  tributaries.  The  nearness  of  the  township  to  Philadelphia 
and  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  reached  by  rail  or  boat,  in  time 
induced  many  well-to-do  people  whose  business  was  in  Philadelphia  to 
make  their  home  at  Bensalem. 
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Middletown  was  the  last  of  the  original  townships  of  Bucks  County. 
In  the  report  of  the  jury  that  laid  it  out  it  is  designated  "the  middle 
township"  of  the  group,  but  was  frequently  called  "middle  lots"  down 
to  1703,  and  "middle  township"  as  late  as  1724.  Gradually  it  came  to  be 
called  by  the  name  it  bears.  A  small  number  of  the  original  settlers  of 
Middletown  came  in  the  "Welcome"  with  William  Penn,  while  others 
preceded  or  followed  him.  By  1684  the  land  was  generally  taken  up,  a 
good  deal  of  it  in  large  tracts,  and  some  by  non-residents.  Some  of 
these  settlers  purchased  land  of  the  Proprietary  before  leaving  England. 
The  Middletown  meeting,  next  to  Falls,  is  the  oldest  in  Bucks  County. 
Meetings  for  worship  there  were  first  held  at  the  houses  of  Nicholas 
Walne,  John  Otter  and  Robert  Hall  in  1682.  The  first  monthly  meeting 
was  held  at  Walne's  on  December  i,  1684,  and  the  next  at  Hall's  where 
Friends  were  to  bring  the  dates  of  their  births  and  marriages.  They 
met  sometimes  at  Widow  Hayhurst's  who  lived  across  Neshaminy  in 
Northampton.  Nichalos  Walne  and  Thomas  Atkinson  were  the  first 
delegates  chosen  from  Middletown  to  the  yearly  meeting  on  September 
2,  1684.  It  was  called  Neshaminy  meeting  until  1705.  The  first  meeting 
house  was  built  by  Thomas  Stackhouse  in  1690  at  a  cost  of  £26  19s.  5d. 
and  £  10  additional  for  a  stable.  One  light  of  glass  was  put  in  each  lower 
window  in  1698,  the  others  having  probably  muslin  or  oiled  paper. 
Martin  Wildman  was  appointed  to  clean  the  house  and  make  the  fires 
at  an  annual  salary  of  twenty  shillings  for  the  first  year  and  six  shillings 
additional  for  the  next.  The  first  marriage  recorded  was  that  of  Henry 
Paxson,  whose  wife  died  at  sea,  his  second  wife  being  Margery  Plumley, 
August  13,  1684.  There  were  only  forty-seven  marriages  at  Middletown 
from  1684  to  1700,  less  than  three  a  year.  This  would  seem  to  be  a  small 
figure  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  the  need  for  helpmates,  but 
apparently  the  battle  of  life  was  hard  enough  to  make  matrimony  look 
like  a  luxury.  In  the  first  fifty  years  there  were  three  hundred  and  fifty 
nine  births  in  the  bounds  of  the  meeting,  the  earliest  being  the  son 
of  James  and  Jane  Paxson,  born  July,  1683,  and  there  were  thirty  deaths 
up  to  1731.  The  sixth  person  buried  at  Middletown  was  Susannah, 
daughter  of  John  and  Jane  Naylor,  who  died  on  September  27,  1699. 
The  quarterly  meetings  at  Falls  and  Middletown  were  the  only  ones  in 
the  county  and  were  held  alternately  at  each  place  until  1722,  when  a 
third  was  held  at  Wrightstown.  The  Friends  at  Middletown  brought 
certificates  from  the  monthly  meeting  at  Settle,  Coleshill,  Bucks  and 
Lancaster,  Westminster,  Brighouse,  in  York,  and  so  on. 

Second  Group  of  Townships — The  second  group  of  townships  in 
Bucks  County  comprise  Southampton,  Warminster,  Newtown,  Wrights- 
town,  Buckingham,  and  Solebury.  They  were  settled  at  the  same  time 
and  immediately  after  the  townships  of  the  first  group.     The  territorial 
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limits  of  this  group  reached  to  the  central  section  of  the  county  and 
throughout  it  much  land  was  taken  up  prior  to  1700.  Among  the  pioneers 
who  pushed  their  way  at  an  early  date  through  the  woods  from  Dela- 
ware in  advance  of  the  tidal  wave,  were  John  Chapman,  John  Bye,  Wil- 
liam Cooper,  George  Pownall,  Edward  Hartly,  and  Roger  Hartly.  For 
several  years  the  supplies  for  this  part  of  this  region  were  drawn  from 
Falls  and  Middletown  and  transported  through  the  forests  on  horse- 
back or  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  did  not  own  horses.  In  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Provincial  Council,  1685,  fixing  the  boundary  line  be- 
tween Bucks  and  Philadelphia  counties,  Southampton  and  Warminster 
are  called  by  their  present  names.  At  that  early  time  these  townships 
were  not  organized  subdivisions  but  only  settlements  with  English 
names.  The  report  of  the  jury  laying  out  the  group  of  townships,  1692, 
concludes :  "Southampton  and  the  lands  about  it,  with  Warminster  one," 
which  means  that  these  two  townships,  with  the  unorganized  lands 
adjoining  Northampton  and  probably  Warwick  should  be  considered 
one  township.  For  several  years  Southampton  and  Warminster  were 
one  for  all  municipal  purposes  and  it  was  not  until  1703  that  the  court 
recognized  Southampton  as  a  township  and  authorized  it  to  elect  its 
own  supervisor  of  highways.  This  date  may  be  taken  as  the  time  of 
its  organization  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  records  that  the  two 
townships  were  entirely  separated  until  a  later  period.  At  its  March  term 
in  171 1  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton  petitioned  the  court  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Warminster,  in  the  county  assessments  and  collection  of 
taxes ;  whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  the  said  petitioners  and  the  lands 
of  James  Carter,  Ralph  Dracot  and  Joseph  Tomlinson,  may  be  in  future 
one  township  and  have  a  constable  appointed  to  serve  therein.  It  is 
stated  in  the  court  records  that  the  inhabitants  of  Southampton  peti- 
tioned at  the  March  term  in  1712  to  be  allowed  to  remain  a  township  by 
themselves. 

Warminster,  the  twin  township  of  Southampton,  lies  immediately 
north  of  it  and  adjoining.  The  two  elected  but  one  constable  and  over- 
seer for  several  years  and  were  not  entirely  separated  in  their  municipal 
administration  until  about  1712.  On  the  other  three  sides  Warminster 
is  bounded  by  Northampton,  Warwick  and  Warrington  townships,  and 
IMontgomery  County,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  public  roads.  Its 
area  is  6,099  acres.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  townships  settled  and, 
judging  from  Holme's  map,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  was  taken  up 
in  1684,  generally  in  large  tracts.  What  has  been  described  as  the  first 
model  of  a  steamship  that  ever  floated  was  made  by  John  Fitch  in  a 
log  shop  in  Warminster.  The  famous  "Log  College."  a  little  house 
rudely  built  of  logs  that  might  have  held  a  dozen  pupils,  was  in  War- 
minster township  on  the  York  road.    The  main  stream  of  English  settle- 
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ment  in  the  orig-inal  counties  of  Pennsylvania  flowed  up  the  peninsula 
formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Neshaminy.  For  the  first  forty  years  after 
Bucks  County  was  settled  the  great  majority  of  the  immigrants  settled 
between  these  streams.  West  of  the  Neshaminy  the  territory  is  more 
circumscribed,  the  current  of  English  Friends  not  reaching  above  War- 
minster. The  pioneers  attracted  by  the  fine  rolling  lands  and  fertile  val- 
leys of  Newtown,  Wrightstown,  and  Buckingham,  pushed  their  way  at 
an  early  date  thither,  leaving  wide  stretches  of  unsettled  wilderness 
behind.  Newtown  lay  in  the  track  of  this  upward  current  east  of  the 
Neshaminy,  and  the  smoke  of  the  English  settler  was  hardly  seen  in 
the  Delaware  before  the  sound  of  his  axe  was  heard  in  the  forest  north 
of  Middletown.  It  is  not  known  when  Newtown  township  was  laid  out, 
or  the  name  first  given  to  it,  but  it  is  possible  it  was  so  known  and  called 
some  years  before  1703.  It  was  probably  surveyed  by  Thomas  Holme 
and  on  his  map,  1684,  its  boundaries  are  nearly  identical  with  those  of 
the  present  day.  This  district  of  country  was  called  "Newtown"  as 
early  as  1687,  in  the  inventory  of  Michael  Hough,  near  which  he  had  two 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  valued  at  £15.  Samuel  Paxton  was 
appointed  "overseer  of  highways"  for  Newtown  in  1691.  In  the  early 
references  it  is  spoken  of  as  "New  township,"  a  new  township  laid  out 
in  the  woods,  and  no  doubt  this  indicates  the  origin  of  the  name.  In 
1684  its  lands  were  pretty  well  apportioned  among  proprietors,  some 
to  actual  settlers,  others  to  non-residents. 

After  Newtown  comes  Wrightstown,  the  founding  of  which,  like  the 
others,  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  what  happened  in  the 
progress  of  the  early  townships  of  the  original  counties.  Wrightstown 
is  one  of  the  smaller  townships  in  Bucks  County  and  lies  wedged  in 
between  Buckingham,  Upper  Makefield,  Newtown,  Northampton  and 
Warwick,  with  Neshaminy  Creek  for  its  southwest  boundary.  The 
area  is  five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  acres.  It  is  well  watered 
by  a  number  of  small  streams  which  intersect  it  in  various  directions, 
the  surface  rolling  and  the  soil  fertile.  A  ridge  of  moderate  elevation 
crosses  the  township  and  sheds  the  water  in  various  directions,  towards 
the  Delaware  and  Neshaminy.  The  ground  was  originally  covered 
with  a  fine  growth  of  heavy  timber  with  little  underbrush,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  labor  and  trouble  of  clearing  it  for  cultivation.  At  first 
the  settlers  did  little  more  than  girdle  the  trees,  plant  the  corn  and  tend 
it  with  a  hoe.  The  favorable  location,  the  good  quality  of  the  soil,  and 
its  easy  cultivation,  had  much  to  do  doubtless  with  its  early  settle- 
ment. Two  years  and  three  months  after  William  Penn  and  his  immedi- 
ate followers  landed  upon  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  John  Chapman, 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  with  his  wife  Jane  and  Children,  Mara,  Ann 
and  John,  took  up  his  residence  in  the  woods  of  Wrightstown,  the  first 
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white  settler  north  of  Newtown.  Within  two  years  William  Smith 
came  to  live  not  far  from  him.  So  the  infant  township  began  its  career. 
The  date  of  its  actual  organization  into  a  township  is  not  clear.  It  was 
called  by  the  name  of  Wrightstown  as  early  as  1687  in  the  will  of 
Thomas  Dickerson  wherein  he  bequeathes  "two  hundred  acres  of  land 
lying  and  being  at  a  place  called  Writestown."  In  the  deed  of  Penn's 
commissioners  to  Phineas  Pemberton  in  1692  it  is  called  by  its  present 
name.  The  mile  square  laid  out  in  it  was  called  the  "village"  or  "town- 
stead"  of  Wrightstown.  Land  was  surveyed  in  the  township  as  early  as 
1685. 

Buckingham  and  Solebury  were  the  others  of  the  second  group  of 
townships  in  Bucks  County.  The  central  location  of  Buckingham,  its 
productive  soil,  valuable  quarries  of  limestone,  its  wealth,  intelligence, 
population  and  area,  eighteen  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
acres,  entitle  it  to  be  considered  the  empire  township  of  the  county.  The 
stream  of  immigration  that  brought  settlers  into  the  woods  of  Wrights- 
town carried  them  up  to  the  "Great  Mountain"  and  they  gradually 
spread  over  Buckingham  and  Solebury,  originally  one  township.  It 
was  well  watered  by  the  Lahaska  Creek  and  tributaries,  which  meander 
through  the  township  in  various  directions,  and  branches  of  the  Pine 
run,  Pidcock's  Creek,  and  Paunacussing,  which  drains  its  east  and  north 
corners  and  along  the  northeast  border.  The  original  settlers  were 
almost  exclusively  English  Friends,  whose  descendants  form  the  bulk 
of  the  population.  Solebury  is  washed  by  the  Delaware  on  its  eastern 
border  and  joins  the  townships  of  Plumstead,  Buckingham  and  Upper 
Makefield.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  not  clear  but  in  1703  the  name 
was  written  "Soulbury."  The  surface  was  moderately  hilly  with  a  vari- 
ety of  soils ;  has  good  building  stone  and  abundance  of  limestone ;  and 
is  well  watered  by  numerous  creeks  and  springs,  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  latter  being  the  Aquetong  or  Ingham's  spring,  three  miles  from 
New  Hope.  Its  farms  are  well  cultivated  and  productive  and  its  water 
power  is  probably  superior  to  that  of  any  other  township  in  the  county. 
The  great  body  of  the  inhabitants  are  descended  from  English  Friends, 
the  first  settlers.  Solebury  and  Buckingham  were  originally  one  town- 
ship, but  were  divided  about  1700.  The  first  recorded  mention  of  Sole- 
bury extant  appears  in  1702  and  it  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  separate 
township  at  that  time.  The  two  townships  were  settled  about  the  same 
period,  the  immigrants  reaching  the  hills  of  Solebury  through  Wrights- 
town and  Buckingham,  coming  up  from  the  Delaware.  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  was  taken  up  before  its  survey  by  John  Cutler,  generally 
in  tracts  of  considerable  size. 

Organization  of  Lancaster  County — The  migration  westward  through 
Chester  County  that  began  soon  after  the  arrival  of  Penn  on  the  banks  of 
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the  Delaware  reached  out  a  decade  or  two  later  into  what  is  now  the 
Caernarvon  township  of  Lancaster  County.  John  Kennerly,  a  Quaker 
resident  in  Chester  County,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  white  settler 
within  Lancaster  County;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  was  actually 
in  residence  in  1691,  near  what  is  now  Nobleville  in  the  present  town- 
ship of  Sadsbury,  Lancaster  County.  It  would  appear  also  that  Isaac 
Taylor,  surveyor  of  the  Proprietary  Government,  "located  a  tract  near 
Nobleville"  in  1700;  that  William  Clayton,  former  member  of  Penn's 
Council  of  State,  "took  up  another  tract  adjoining  the  old  Sadsbury 
meeting  house" ;  that  Thomas  Story  and  James  Logan,  government  offi- 
cials, "located  large  tracts  in  the  Pequea  Valley,  northward  from  the 
Gap."  Further  early  history  of  the  Sadsbury  township  deals  with  the 
warranting  in  1702-3  of  what  is  known  as  the  "Servants'  Tract"  of  1050 
ocres,  on  a  part  of  which  the  borough  of  Christiana  stands;  and  of  the 
actual  surveying  of  that  tract  in  1709;  but  the  servants  named  did  not 
appear  to  have  taken  up  residence  in  Sadsbury  for  on  April  18,  1702,  they 
did  "grant,  release  and  confirm  all  the  said  land,  amounting  in  the  whole 
to  one  thousand  and  fifty  acres,  unto  Phillip  Howell,  formerly  of  Phila- 
delphia, Taylor."  This  was  one  of  the  first  tracts  of  land  surveyed  in 
the  present  Lancaster  County,  though  it  could  hardly  be  the  first  for  it 
is  asserted  that  land  within  Little  Britain  township  was  surveyed  in 
1704,  though  "not  occupied  by  an  actual  residential  settler  until  1715." 

However  the  first  permanent  settlement  of  that  part  of  Chester 
County  which  became  Lancaster  County  in  1729  was  that  made  by 
Mennonites  from  Switzerland  and  the  Palatinate  in  1710.  There  were 
moreover  a  number  of  transactions  in  land  within  Sadsbury  township 
earlier  than  the  date  of  the  warranting  of  land  in  the  Pequea  Valley  to 
the  leaders  of  the  first  of  the  mennonite  emigrants.  William  Penn  him- 
self chose  a  tract  in  the  original  Sadsbury  in  1700;  it  is  still  known 
as  the  "William  Penn  Tract,"  and  is  one  thousand  acres  in  extent,  situ- 
ated directly  south  of  the  Gap,  and  embracing  the  old  Shawnee  Village. 
Others  of  his  company  also  selected  traces  for  themselves  in  that  region 
mostly  in  Sadsbury  township.  "His  surveyor,  Isaac  Taylor,  located  a 
tract  near  Nobleville,  and  William  Clayton,  an  ex-member  of  Penn's 
Council  of  State,  took  up  another  tract  adjoining  the  old  Sadsbury  meet- 
ing-house property  of  late  date.  Thomas  Story,  a  member  of  Penn's 
Council,  and  James  Logan,  secretary  of  the  province,  also  located  large 
tracts  in  the  Pequea  Valley,  northward  from  the  Gap."  The  names 
that  appear  on  the  earliest  tax-lists,  dated  1718,  are  in  the  non-resident 
classification,  and  it  would  seem  therefore  that  these  early  land  dealings 
had  a  merely  speculative  motive,  and  were  not  genuine  attempts  at 
colonization. 

The  original  Sadsbury  township  of  Lancaster  County  included  the 
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greater  part  of  the  Octorara  Valley ;  its  boundaries,  as  they  were  agreed 
upon  by  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  and  confirmed  by  the  court  of 
quarter  sessions  in  August,  1729,  were  described  as  follows:  "Beginning 
by  the  county  line  at  the  mountain  which  divides  Octorara  and  Pequea, 
thence  westerly  along  the  said  mountain  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
John  Keyl's  land,  thence  by  said  land  to  the  southwest  corner,  and 
thence  south  200  perches,  thence  east  to  Octorara,  thence  up  the  said 
county  line  and  along  the  said  line  to  the  said  place  of  beginning."  These 
boundaries  included  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  embraced  in  the 
Bart  and  Eden  townships,  Bart  township  was  erected  in  1744  and  Eden 
in  1855.  The  organization  of  Bart  resulted  from  a  petition  circulated 
in  1743  and  directly  from  the  work  of  a  commission  consisting  of  Cal- 
vin Cooper,  George  Leonard,  Sr.,  Samuel  Ramsey,  Robert  Wilson,  and 
James  Miller,  appointed  by  the  court  in  1743  to  divide  Sadsbury  town- 
ship. All  the  land  in  Sadsbury  township  west  of  what  is  now  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Bart  township  was  included  in  the  original  Bart  of  1744; 
and  that  division  stood  until  1855,  when  the  court  decreed  that  the  land 
now  in  Eden  township  be  set  off  from  Bart  for  the  purpose. 

Following  the  arrival  of  the  Mennonites  the  stream  of  settlers  grew  in 
volume.  French  immigrants,  most  of  them  of  the  persuasion  to  which 
the  term  Huguenot  has  been  applied,  arrived  in  the  Pequea  Valley 
Strasburg  region  in  1711-12.  Settlers  from  England  at  about  the  same 
period  began  to  settle  in  Salisbury  township.  Then  the  people  who 
have  been  called  Scotch-Irish,  a  mingling  of  the  Irish  Gael  and  Scotch 
Gael  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  Sassenach,  coming  from  Ireland,  passed 
beyond  the  Quaker  and  German  settlements  to  the  region  later  consti- 
tuted as  the  Donegal  township,  and  to  the  southern  townships  commonly 
described  as  the  "Lower  End."  This  was  about  the  period  from  1715 
to  1720.  The  Welsh  settled  in  Caernarvon  township  from  about  1718. 
There  were  early  settlements  in  Paradise  township,  Matthias  Slay- 
maker  being  a  settler  in  1710,  according  to  evidence.  Hans  Graaf,  the 
pioneer  settler  in  Earl  township,  was  in  the  Pequa  Valley  some  years 
before  he  moved  "his  wife,  children  and  chattels"  within  the  present 
limits  of  West  Earl  township  in  1717.  An  English  Quaker  settlement 
began  to  grow  strong  on  the  London  company's  land  in  West  Lampeter 
township  in  the  third  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Other  Quakers 
were  settled  in  the  little  Britain  township  coming  mostly  from  the  Not- 
tingham settlements  beyond  the  southern  border.  Dr.  Hans  Heinrich 
NefT  settled  in  Manheim  township  in  or  soon  after  1717.  Warrants 
were  issued  to  Hans  Brubaker,  Christian  Hersey  and  others  in  the  same 
year  for  land  in  the  Hempfields ;  and  settlement  had  by  that  time 
reached  the  point  where  the  settlers  were  reasonably  able  to  expect  bet- 
ter facilities  of  local  government.    The  records  of  Isaac  Taylor,  surveyor, 
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shows  that  as  early  as  1714  the  "lands  surveyed  on  Pequea  and  Cones- 
toga"  aggregated  58,937  acres.  In  1719  James  Steel,  one  of  the  land 
commissioners,  wrote  of  the  "unwillingness  of  the  commissioners  to 
grant  any  more  lands  at  present"  about  Conestoga.  In  the  same  year, 
James  Logan,  provincial  secretary,  in  a  letter  to  Surveyor  Taylor,  pointed 
out  that  "all  but  a  few  points  were  taken  up  at  Pequea,"  and  in  another 
letter  soon  afterwards  stated  that  while  "Madam's  Point  on  the  Cones- 
toga  was  still  vacant  "there  was  very  little  of  it."  At  that  time  Penn- 
sylvania had  still  but  the  three  original  counties  erected  in  1682.  Chester 
County  extended  indefinitely  westward  approximately  along  its  present 
latitudinal  lines,  and  Conestoga  township  of  Chester  County  seemed  to 
have  an  equally  unidentified  limit  westward.  It  reached  indeed  the 
nebulous  frontier,  which  had  not  up  to  that  time  passed  beyond  the 
Susquehanna  River. 

As  the  population  increased  it  became  necessary  to  divide  Conestoga 
township.  In  1720  one  assessment  paper  was  headed  "Pequea  List" 
and  in  1722  the  lists  were  three:  East  Conestoga,  Pequea  and  West 
Conestoga,  "also  known  as  Donegal  township."  Samuel  Evans  states 
that  in  1720  the  township  of  West  Conestoga  was  erected,  embracing 
all  the  territory  west  of  Pequa  Creek,  adding  that  "in  1722  this  name  was 
changed  to  Donegal,  in  deference  to  the  Scotch  Irish  settlers  who  then 
composed  nearly  the  entire  population  of  that  township."  The  town- 
ship of  Tulpehocken,  Chester  County,  was  organized  in  1725,  but 
northward  of  the  present  limits  of  Lancaster  County.  In  1725,  accord- 
ing to  the  assessment  lists,  Pequea  had  thirty-two  taxables,  Conestoga 
two  hundred  and  thirty  eight  taxables,  in  addition  to  fifteen  freeme'n 
and  nine  under  the  "head  rates"  classification.  Donegal  had  fifty-six 
taxables.  This  information  led  Eshleman  to  calculate  that  there  were 
approximately  2,660  persons  in  Lancaster  County  at  that  time. 

As  time  went  on  and  the  population  increased  it  became  evident  that 
a  nearer  place  than  old  Chester  was  desirable  for  the  transaction  of  legal 
business  and  the  proper  civil  government  over  that  part  of  Chester 
County  which  lay  westward  of  the  Octorara.  Other  events  combined 
to  convince  the  provincial  government  in  1729  that  the  time  had  come 
to  erect  a  fourth  county  division  of  the  province,  for  the  Conestoga 
region  and  westward  had  become  too  thickly  populated  to  be  well  admin- 
istered from  a  county  seat  "about  one  hundred  miles  away."  For  these 
and  other  reasons,  according  to  Eshleman,  the  citizens  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  led  in  the  winter  of  1728-9  to  take  the  first  steps  to  form  a  new 
county.  They  began  work  by  circulating  a  petition  throughout  the 
neighborhood  setting  forth  that,  by  reason  of  their  great  distance  from 
the  county  town,  where  the  courts  were  held,  offices  kept  and  annual 
elections  made,  they  were  under  great  inconvenience,  being  obliged  to 
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travel  a  hundred  miles  to  recover  their  debts,  and  they  recounted  other 
ill  results  that  flowed  from  the  existing  arrangement.  The  actual  peti- 
tion in  the  original  appears  to  have  been  lost,  but  in  1908  a  certified 
copy  of  the  petition  was  discovered.  It  was  addressed  "To  the  Honour- 
able Patrick  Gordon,  Esqr.,  Governor  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania, 
New  Castle,  Kent,,  and  Sussex  on  Delaware  and  Council."     It  began : 

The  Petition  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  upper  pan  of  the  County  of  Chester,  Shew- 
eth,  that  by  Reason,  of  the  Great  Distance  we  live  from  the  County  Town  where  Elec- 
tions &  Courts  are  held,  and  Publick  Ofifices  kept,  The  arm  of  Justice  is  weakened. 
The  benefit  of  many  good  and  wholesome  Laws  almost  if  not  Intirely  Lost  &  ye  person 
who  has  Occasion  to  apply  to  them,  put  to  great  and  Burdensome  Expense,  Thieves, 
Vagabonds  &  111  people  Boldly  infest  our  parts  (Counting  themselves  beyond  the  Reach 
of  Law)  to  the  Disturbance  of  the  Peace  &  very  great  Damage  of  the  Inhabitants  it 
being  almost  Impossible  to  take  and  Secure  such  Villains  where  Justices  &  Constables 
are  so  thin  plac'd  as  not  one  in  Twenty  or  thirty  miles  &  Assistance  Difficult  to  be 
raised  on  Such  Occasions  Amongst  people  who  would  freely  Serve  but  are  Deterred 
by  want  of  Ready  cash,  to  bear  ye  Charges  of  a  Journey  of  Eighty  or  a  hundred  Miles 
to  the  County  Jail,  And  as  we  are  mostly  now  Settlers  far  from  a  Market,  and  Trade 
and  Comerce  among  our  Selves  mostly  by  way  of  Barter,  Money  cannot  be  Supposed 
plenty.  Therefore  when  Law  Suits  prove  Necessary  to  Recover  our  Just  Debts,  the 
trouble  and  Expense  of  Travelling  to  obtain  a  Writ  or  Summons,  having  it  Served 
bringing  Evidence  (when  Nedful)  attending  Two  or  Three  Courts,  the  Repeated  Jour- 
neys amount  to  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  besides  the  loss  of  much  time,  All  which 
being  a  ready  Money  Charge  makes  the  Recovery  of  a  Small  Sum  more  detrimental 
than  the  loss  of  it,  and  is  a  very  Great  Oppression  of  the  Debtor,  and  in  debts,  under 
forty  shillings  which  cannot  be  recovered,  without  an  Execution,  The  Action  Drops 
rather  than  Cause  so  great  a  charge  as  would  Accrue  if  the  part  be  sent  to  Jail  & 
taken  from  his  friends  (if  any)  who  might  assist  him. 

The  petition  goes  on  to  say  that  highways  were  unrepaired,  town- 
ships were  undivided  and  bridges  remained  unbuilt.  "We  humbly  pray 
you"  it  continues,  "you  will  be  pleased  to  Order  a  Division  to  be  made 
between  the  uper  and  lower  part  of  Chester  County,  which  uper  division 
when  so  made  may  be  a  County,  and  called  ye  County  of  —  with  Privil- 
idge  granted  to  Elect  Representatives,  A  Sheriff  &  other  officers  in 
number  and  manner  as  they  are  now  Elected  in  Chester  County  and 
have  all  other  Officers,  officers'  powers  and  privileges  Equal  with  other 
countys." 

On  February  6,  1729,  the  petition  was  presented  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Patrick  Gordon,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Council.  Action 
was  soon  taken  for  on  the  next  day  Governor  Gordon  addressed  a  mes- 
sage to  the  provincial  assembly  upon  the  subject,  which  read  in  part  as 
follows:  "Upon  a  mature  consideration  thereof  and  a  proper  inquiry 
into  the  allegations  of  said  petition.  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  may  greatly 
conduce  not  only  to  the  peace,  good  order,  and  ease  of  these  inhabitants, 
in  particular,  but  also  to  the  security  of  the  whole  government."  While 
pointing  out  that  action  was  vested  in  the  Proprietary  and  in  himself 
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as  his  deputy,  he  thought  it  better  to  acquaint  the  Assembly  with  the 
petition,  inasmuch  as  their  number  would  be  increased  in  the  event  that 
a  new  county  division  should  develop  therefrom ;  and  he  hoped  that  any 
action  he  might  take  would  be  supported  by  the  joint  and  unanimous 
concurrence  of  the  whole  Legislature.  It  was  only,  however,  after  a 
long  debate,  upon  the  third  reading  of  the  petition  and  the  message  of  the 
Governor  that  the  members  of  the  provincial  assembly,  on  February  ii, 
1729,  approved  the  motion  made,  "that  the  said  petitioners  have  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  according  to  the  prayer  of  said  petition."  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  county 
was  formed  "to  draw  an  answer  to  the  Governor's  message  advising  the 
erecting  of  a  new  county."  On  February  14,  the  committee  reported 
the  answer  they  had  drafted.  It  was  approved  by  the  Assembly  on 
February  15,  and  read  as  follows: 

We  have  taken  into  consideration  the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts 
of  Chester  County  recommended  to  us  by  the  Governor  and  are  of  opinion  it  is  reas- 
onable that  a  due  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  ease  and  convenience  of  the  people 
of  that  part  of  the  county.  As  to  the  new  members  of  the  Assembly,  a  law  will  be 
made  for  that  purpose.  And  forasmuch  as  the  Governor  thinks  a  division  necessary, 
we  humbly  propose  that  he  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  some  persons  inhabiting  the  lower 
parts  of  Chester  County  with  a  like  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  upper  parts  of 
the  said  county  to  view  and  make  report  of  the  proper  place  for  making  the  division 
line  between  the  two  counties,  which  is,  however,  humbly  submitted  to  the  Governor's 
judgment. 

As  a  result  of  these  proceeding  the  Lieutenant-Governor  on  Febru- 
ary 20,  appointed  a  commission  of  twelve  men  to  meet  with  John  Taylor, 
surveyor  of  Chester  County,  "at  some  convenient  place  near  Octorara 
Creek  and  cause  a  marked  line  to  be  run  from  the  most  northerly  or 
main  branch  of  Octorara  northward,  or  to  the  east  or  west  thereof,  as 
shall  be  found  most  convenient  to  the  next  high  ridge  of  barrens  that 
trend  from  thence  to  Schuylkill  river,  keeping  near  and  proceeding 
along  the  ridge."  Protests  from  some  of  the  settlers  in  the  upper  parts 
of  Chester  County  were  read  in  the  Assembly  and  were  ordered  to  be  laid 
on  the  table  with  other  petitions.  Finally  on  May  2,  1729,  the  survey 
of  the  boundary  commissioners  was  returned  and  approved  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  and  on  the  same  day  Governor  Gordon  and  his  Council 
decreed  and  declared  the  said  upper  parts  of  Chester  County  "be  erected 
and  are  accordingly  erected  into  a  county  by  the  name  of  Lancaster 
County."  The  provincial  secretary  made  known  the  decision  of  the 
Governor  and  Council  to  the  Assembly  on  the  same  day  and  expressed 
that  hope  that  the  Assembly  would  take  due  care  to  make  the  necessary 
provisions  to  erect  Courts  of  Judicature  by  enacting  a  bill  for  the  purpose. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Assembly  on  the  same  day  voted  "not  to  con- 
sider at  present  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  affairs  of  the  new  county." 
On  May  3,  the  Governor  urged  prompt  action  and  on  May  6  another 
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message  was  sent  by  the  governor.  "Dispatch  all  bills"  is  said  in  part, 
"that  are  necessary  to  prevent  the  growing  disorders  in  this  country. 
While  you  are  guarding  against  the  inundations  upon  us,  of  such  as 
may  add  to  these  disorders,  you  cannot  but  think  with  me,  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  the  inhabitants  on  Susquehanna  to  exert 
the  powers  of  government  in  those  parts,  where  great  numbers  of 
the  worst  seek  shelter  in  the  hope  of  immunity  in  their  greater  distance 
from  more  regular  administration  of  Government.  I  must  therefore 
desire  that  you  would  also  despatch  the  bill  for  erecting  these  parts  into 
a  county,  together  with  the  steps  I  have  already  made  of  it." 

The  measure  was  debated  in  the  House  during  the  next  day  and  on 
the  following  morning  was  read  for  the  third  time,  passed,  and  sent  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  being  on  the  next  day.  May  9,  returned  with 
amendments  suggested  by  the  Governor  and  Council.  The  Assembly 
agreeing  to  the  amendments  the  bill  was  engrossed  and  passed,  and  on 
May  10,  1729,  it  was  signed  by  the  Governor  and  became  law.  The 
new  county  of  Lancaster  thus  became  the  fourth  county  division  of  the 
province  of  Philadelphia.  The  measure  was  called  an  "Act  for  erecting 
the  Upper  Parts  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  lying  towards  Sus- 
quehanna, Conestoga,  Dunnegal,  etc.,  into  a  county."  It  provided  and 
declared  "that  all  and  singular,  the  lands  within  the  Province  of  Penn- 
sylvania lying  to  the  Northward  of  Octorara  Creek,  and  to  the  Westward 
of  a  line  of  marked  trees  running  from  the  North  Branch  of  the  said 
Octorara  Creek  northeasterly  to  the  River  Schuylkill,  be  erected  into  a 
county,  named,  and  from  thenceforth  to  be  called  Lancaster  County ; 
and  the  said  Octorara  Creek,  the  line  of  marked  trees  and  the  river 
Schuylkill  aforesaid  shall  be  the  Boundary  Line  or  Division  between 
the  said  County  and  the  Counties  of  Chester  and  Philadelphia."  The 
name  Lancaster  was  selected  by  John  Wright,  who  was  born  in  Lan- 
cashire, England. 

So  the  county  of  Lancaster  started  on  its  career.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  appointed  eight  justices  of  the  peace  to  constitute  the  first 
court  and  these  went  into  conference  with  leading  residents  to  agree 
on  the  names  of  townships  and  define  their  respective  boundaries.  The 
limits  of  seventeen  townships  were  thus  delineated,  the  original  seven- 
teen being:  Drumore,  Sadsbury,  Martock,  Conestogoe,  Hempfield,  Done- 
gal, Derry,  Peshtank,  Lebanon,  Earl,  Warwick,  Manheim,  Lancaster, 
Leacock,  Lampeter,  Salisbury,  Caernarvaon.  Twenty  years  were  to 
pass  before  another  division  of  the  territory  of  the  province  was  to  be 
made,  and  then,  in  1749,  York  County  was  set  off  from  Lancaster.  In 
1750  Cumberland  County  was  created  from  Lancaster,  and  in  1752 
Berks  and  Northampton  were  formed.  Berks  was  formed  from  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  Northampton  was  formed 
from  Bucks.     Next  came  Bedford  from  Cumberland  in  1771,  followed 
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by  Northumberland  from  parts  of  Lancaster,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Bed- 
ford and  Northampton  in  1772,  and  Westmoreland  from  part  of  Bedford 
in  1773. 

Advent  of  the  Moravians — The  Moravians  were  also  to  prove  an 
interesting  element  in  the  population  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  first  two 
settlements  were  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  and  later  they  settled  in 
Lancaster  County,  chiefly  around  Lititz.  The  settlement  at  Bethlehem 
was  the  "Pilgrim  Congregation,"  consisting  exclusively  of  ministers, 
missionaries  and  ministerial  students ;  the  settlement  at  Nazareth  was 
the  "Patriarch's  Congregation,"  its  members  being  mostly  farmers  who 
labored  for  the  church  and  a  common  treasury.  The  members  were 
described  as  living  in  close  quarters  and  with  the  greatest  economy, 
surrendering  many  individual  rights.  For  such  a  restricted  and  effaced 
life  many  of  the  emigrants  were  not  suited ;  therefore  Count  Zinzendorf, 
patron  of  the  Renewed  Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  in  1742-43,  took 
steps  to  provide  a  third  Moravian  church  settlement  in  Pennsylvania, 
one  which  would  afford  Moravians  greater  freedom  of  action,  and  yet 
would  bring  members  under  close  spiritual  supervision.  To  establish 
such  a  settlement  George  Kline,  of  Warwich  township,  in  1753  ofifered 
to  give  his  entire  landed  property,  491  acres  to  the  church,  in  exchange 
for  an  annuity  of  £70  sterling.  Kline  repeated  his  offer  in  1754,  announc- 
ing his  purpose  to  retire  to  Bethlehem  with  his  wife  and  daughter ;  and 
on  August  20,  1754,  the  legal  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Unity  of 
the  Brethren  was  made.    So  the  Moravian  settlement  at  Warwick  grew. 

The  Moravian  settlement  at  Lititz  was  not  begun  until  1754,  and  the 
village  was  not  laid  out  until  1757.  In  the  preceding  years  letters  were 
received  from  Zinzendorf  in  one  of  which  he  gave  the  name  Lititz  to 
the  new  settlement  after  the  barony  of  Lititz  in  Bohemia,  where  the 
infant  church  had  found  refuge  in  1456.  A  year  later  Bishop  Hehl  had 
been  charged  with  the  organization  of  the  new  settlement  and  had  arrived 
from  Bethlehem  on  November  9,  1755,  taking  up  his  residence  at  Kline's 
stone  house  which  thereafter  was  called  the  Pilgerhaus.  A  saw  mill 
was  erected  by  the  sons  of  John  Bender,  and  on  February  9,  1757,  the 
town  was  surveyed  and  laid  out  in  lots  and  the  name  Lititz  given  to  it. 
Felling  of  trees  and  quarrying  began  in  the  same  month.  Houses  were 
built  and  in  1759  it  was  decided  to  unite  the  two  congregations,  Lititz 
and  Warwick,  under  the  name  of  Lititz,  and  the  town  thus  gained  in- 
creased importance  as  a  Moravian  settlement. 

Northampton  County — Northampton  county  was  formed  on  March 
II.  1752,  from  a  part  of  Bucks  county.  Its  name  did  not  originate  with 
the  Assembly  but  from  Thomas  Penn,  one  of  the  proprietaries,  who,  in 
a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  dated  London,  1751,  expressed  the  desire 
that  when  a  new  county  was  erected  it  should  be  called  Northampton. 
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At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  county  contained  5,321  square  miles, 
which  included  the  entire  northeastern  section  of  the  province  and  which 
was  subsequently  reduced  by  the  formation  of  daughter  counties,  to 
370  square  miles.  The  population  of  the  county  at  the  time  it  was  erected 
was  estimated  at  about  4,000.  The  townships  which  had  been  formed 
and  named  prior  to  the  erection  of  Northampton  County  were  Smith- 
field  and  Milford  in  1742;  Saucon,  Upper  and  Lower,  and  Macungie, 
in  1743;  Bethlehem  and  Mount  Bethel,  in  1746;  Allen  and  Williams  in 
1749.  The  only  township  north  of  the  Blue  Mountains  was  Smithfield, 
inhabited  by  Hollanders,  and  all  beyond  was  an  unbroken  wilderness 
known  as  "Towamensing,"  a  county  practically  uninhabited  and  on  a 
map  printed  in  1749  called  "St.  Anthony's  Wilderness." 

The  erection  of  Northampton  County  grew  out  of  the  political  re- 
quirements of  John  and  Thomas  Penn.  The  increasing  German  immi- 
gration had  become  quite  a  factor  in  Bucks  County,  where,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Quakers,  the  Germans  wielded  a  political  influence  in  the 
assembly  in  opposition  to  the  proprietary  interests.  In  order  to  break 
this  alliance  and  thereby  reduce  it  the  Penns  are  said  to  have  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  the  new  county  and  thus  divide  the  opposition 
forces.  But  the  need  for  a  closer-knit  organization  and  the  erection  of 
new  government  centers  as  the  frontier  rolled  back  the  wilderness  of 
course  forced  events  in  Northampton  as  elsewhere.  Chester,  Phila- 
delphia, Bucks,  York,  Cumberland,  Berks,  Northampton — the  creation 
and  organization  of  these  new  counties  were  the  tide  mark  that  showed 
the  advance  of  civic  development. 

Changes  and  Critical  Events — The  salient  event  in  Pennsylvania 
history  during  the  central  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the  out- 
break of  war  between  the  French  and  the  English,  which  was  fought 
largely  on  Pennsylvania  soil.  Previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  be- 
tween the  two  countries  there  had  been  numerous  collisions  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  in  1744  the  final  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween the  two  powers  in  America  was  begun.  Both  powers  made  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  win  the  Indians  to  their  side,  the  French  perhaps  with 
more  success  than  the  English.  In  pursuance  of  this  aim  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  induced  the  chiefs  and  sachems  to  assemble  in  council  at 
Lancaster  in  June  of  that  year.  The  conference  was  attended  by  Gover- 
nor Thomas  and  by  commissioners  representing  Virginia  and  Maryland, 
the  Delawares  were  present  but  under  the  restraining  power  of  the  Iro- 
quois showed  little  disposition  to  speak.  At  the  council  matters  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Iroquois  and  the  provincial  officials  growing  out  of 
land  treaties  and  various  compacts,  more  or  less  honorably  observed, 
were  satisfactorily  settled,  and  the  Indians  promised  to  guard  the  north- 
ern frontier  and  prevent  an  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  territory.  Thus 
the  war  went  on  till  it  was  closed  by  the  inefifectual  Treaty  of  Aix-la- 
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Chapelle  in  1748.  During  the  eight  years  of  nominal  peace  that  followed 
French  and  English  made  every  effort  to  extend  their  possessions  along 
the  frontiers. 

Changes  were  also  coming  in  the  civil  affairs  of  the  province.  On 
May  5,  1747,  the  governor  informed  the  Assembly  of  the  death  of  John 
Penn,  one  of  the  proprietors,  and  of  his  own  decision  to  resign  office. 
As  a  result  the  executive  duties  devolved  on  the  council  until  the  arrival 
of  James  Hamilton  who  held  office  from  1748  to  1754.  During  this 
period  the  province  prospered,  a  period  of  calm  that  preceded  the  storm 
which  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England  again 
brought  about.  The  purchase  of  1749  had  added  a  considerable  tract  to 
the  available  lands  of  the  province  yet  far  beyond  its  boundaries  the 
frontier  settlements  were  already  established.  Gordon  says :  "The 
progress  of  the  white  population  towards  the  west  continued  to  alarm 
and  irritate  the  Indians.  The  new  settlers,  impatient  of  the  delays  of 
the  land  office,  or  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  their  lands,  or  in  search 
of  richer  soils,  sought  homes  in  districts  to  which  the  Indian  title  had  not 
been  extinguished.  Especially  was  this  the  case  with  the  Scotch-Irish,  who 
seated  themselves  on  the  west  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  Juniata  and 
its  tributaries,  in  the  Tuscarora  Valley,  in  the  Great  and  Little  Coves 
formed  by  the  Kittatinny  and  Tuscarora  Hills  and  at  the  Big  and  Little 
Conolloways.  Some  of  these  settlements  were  begun  before  1740,  and 
increased  rapidly  despite  the  complaints  of  the  Indians,  the  laws  of  the 
province  or  the  proclamations  of  the  government." 

As  the  middle  years  of  the  century  were  crossed  critical  events  ruffled 
what  had  been  the  equable  movement  of  life  in  the  colonies.  The  hos- 
tilities between  England  and  France  and  between  the  white  men  and 
the  Red  Men  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  more  serious  state  of  affairs  in 
which  the  destiny  of  all  the  Americas  was  to  be  decided.  In  the  critical 
years  that  ushered  in  the  deeper  drama  that  held  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  action  of  Pennsylvania  established  a  record  in  which  its  sons 
can  take  pride.  The  element  that  had  hitherto  ruled  its  political  course 
was  beginning  to  wane  in  influence.  New  forces  were  on  the  point  of 
evolving  from  the  mass  of  the  provincial  population,  and  the  material 
for  leadership  and  safe  control  of  affairs  was  scattered  in  abundance 
throughout  the  region.  The  seat  of  provincial  operations  was  at  Phila- 
delphia, then  and  for  many  years  afterwards  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
municipality  in  America.  When  it  became  known  that  Philadelphia 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  cause  for  which  the  colonies  were  con- 
tending, and  that  the  influence  which  had  dominated  its  policies  were 
waning,  the  country  naturally  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  great  city 
for  advice  and  leadership  in  the  struggle  which  was  ultimately  to  result 
in  complete  freedom  for  America  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic 
that  was  to  blossom  into  the  finest  flower  of  human  polity. 


CHAPTER  III. 
PENNAMITE  WARS. 

The  charter  of  James  I  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1620  covered 
the  territory  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  lying  be- 
tween latitude  40  degrees  and  46  degrees  N.  Connecticut  purchased  a 
part  of  this  territory  from  the  Plymouth  Company  in  1631,  with  the 
boundary  the  same  on  the  west  and  latitude  41  degrees  on  the  south. 
This  sale  was  confirmed  by  Charles  II  in  1662.  The  grant  of  the  same 
Charles  II  to  Penn  extended  to  latitude  42  degrees  N.  Thus  the  Con- 
necticut grant  and  the  Pennsylvania  grant  overlapped  each  other  to  the 
extent  of  one  degree.  In  1753  an  association  called  the  "Susquehanna 
Company"  was  formed  by  people  in  the  province  of  Connecticut,  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly,  applied  to  the  crown  for 
leave  to  plant  a  new  colony  west  of  the  Delaware.  The  application  was 
favorably  received,  and  the  company  sent  agents  to  the  fourth  colonial 
convention  at  Albany,  where  committees  from  the  various  legislatures 
met  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations  to  arrange  a  treaty  of  friendship 
in  view  of  the  renewed  opening  of  hostilities  with  the  French.  In  the 
course  of  the  convention  the  Connecticut  agents  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  representatives  of  the  Six 
Nations  the  cession  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna  River — the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyoming.  Friction  with 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  at  once,  of  course,  arose.  The  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania  made  it  clear  that  this  land  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  their  charter,  and  that  they  intended  to  hold  on  to 
the  claim.  Prior  occupanc)"^  by  the  Dutch  and  the  settlement  of  bound- 
aries had  created  an  exception  in  favor  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ; 
but  all  the  country  west  of  the  Delaware  within  the  same  parallels  of 
latitude  as  Connecticut  was  still  claimed  by  that  colony  as  a  part  of  its 
domain.  The  French  and  Indian  War  prevented  any  attempt  at  settle- 
ment until  August,  1762,  when  a  hundred  and  five  settlers  went  from 
Connecticut  into  the  Wyoming  Valley.  This  particular  group  of  pio- 
neers, however,  proved  to  be  merely  preliminary.  The  season  was  late 
and  they  returned.  When  winter  had  passed  they  got  together  again, 
and  in  May,  of  1763,  they  returned  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the  valley. 
Meanwhile,  the  authorities  in  Pennsylvania  were  keenly  watching  the 
invasion  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  and  were  deliberating  as  to  the  ac- 
tion that  ought  to  be  taken.  They  began  by  issuing  proclamations,  and 
writs  of  ejectment  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff  of  Northamp- 
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ton  County,  which  at  that  period  was  without  delimited  frontiers,  and 
ranged  to  the  north  and  east  according  to  the  broadening  of  the  edge 
between  civilization  and  the  wilderness.  Then  events  of  a  more  serious 
nature  began  to  occur,  and  it  became  plain  to  both  sides  that  the  dispute 
was  not  to  be  a  mere  fence  affair,  but  carried  within  it  the  seeds  of  trag- 
edy. In  the  autumn  of  1763,  according  to  one  version,  a  war  party  of 
the  Six  Nations  descended  the  Susquehanna  and  murdered  Teedyus- 
cung,  a  renowned  chief  of  the  Delawares,  who  was  regarded  by  his  kin- 
dred and  others  with  strong  affection.  The  crime  was  charged  to  the 
account  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  As  a  result  there  was  great  agita- 
tion among  the  Delawares,  and  a  spirit  of  bitter  hostility  against  the 
Connecticut  settlers  was  fomented.  This  enmity  speedily  issued  in 
preparations  for  vengeance.  At  noon  on  October  14,  when  the  men 
from  Connecticut  were  working  in  the  fields  of  the  valley  they  had 
claimed  as  their  rightful  abode,  the  Delawares  descended  suddenly  upon 
them  with  revenge  in  their  hearts^  and  in  the  attack  thirty  of  the  settlers 
were  killed.  Immediately  consternation  spread  in  all  the  vicinity.  Men, 
women  and  children  fled  to  the  mountains,  from  coigns  of  vantage  in 
which  they  saw  their  homes  plundered  and  burned  and  their  portable 
property  and  cattle  taken  away.  It  then  became  apparent  to  them  that 
the  valley  had  become  too  dangerous  and  that  in  their  small  numbers  and 
with  their  weak  resources,  and  with  so  much  hostility  surrounding  them, 
both  among  the  Indians  and  among  the  adherents  of  the  Pennsylvania 
government,  they  were  taking  a  risk  which  the  advantages  did  not 
justify.  They  therefore  returned  to  Connecticut,  withstanding  much 
hardship,  and  the  settlement  on  which  they  had  established  so  many 
hopes  was  left  without  any  human  indication  save  the  relics  they  could 
not  take  with  them  and  the  work  of  their  hands  traced  in  the  meads  along 
the  Susquehanna.  Meanwhile  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  gathered 
a  force  together  and  took  possession  of  the  Wyoming  Valley.  They 
built  a  fortified  trading  house  there  and  fixed  habitations  for  those 
whom  it  was  desired  to  leave.  In  addition  another  Connecticut  associ- 
ation, called  the  "Delaware  Company,"  had  begun  a  settlement  on  the 
Delaware  River.  This  was  in  1769,  and  two  years  later  forty  pioneers 
of  the  Susquehanna  Company  went  there  to  assert  their  rights  As  a 
result  a  species  of  civil  war  ensued.  In  1768  the  proprietary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania purchased  from  the  Six  Nations  the  whole  Wyoming  Valley,  and 
when  the  Connecticut  men  sought  again  to  clear  the  way  for  planting  a 
colony,  the  Pennsylvanians  interfered.  A  lease  of  the  region  was  given 
by  the  Pennsylvania  proprietaries  to  three  settlers  in  that  province,  who 
took  measures  to  defend  property  which  they  considered  theirs.  Active 
hostilities  began  when  in  1769  the  Susquehanna  Company  invested  the 
block  house  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  then  garrisoned  by  ten  men.     Word 
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of  the  attack  was  immediately  sent  to  Governor  Penn,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  weaker  force  tried  to  see  what  it  could  do  by  strategy.  Three 
of  the  Connecticut  men  were  lured  into  the  blockhouse  under  pretence 
of  a  purpose  of  consultation  by  which  the  opposing  sides  might  seek  an 
adjustment  of  their  differences,  and  were  seized  by  the  sheriff  and  taken 
off  to  jail  at  Easton  in  Northampton  County.  Then  reinforcement  in 
the  shape  of  new  settlers  came  to  augment  the  numbers  on  both  sides, 
the  sheriff  of  Northampton  calling  upon  the  posse  of  the  county  to 
assist  in  the  arrest  of  the  Connecticut  intruders.  The  Connecticut 
people  also  had  built  a  block  house,  which  they  named  Forty  Fort,  a 
place  round  which  was  later  to  cluster  passionate  memories  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War.  The  Pennsylvania  sheriff  broke  down  its  doors,  ar- 
rested thirty  of  its  inmates  and  sent  them  to  Easton  jail.  When  ad- 
mitted to  bail  these  people  of  Connecticut  returned  with  about  two 
hundred  men  from  Connecticut,  who  built  Fort  Durkee,  just  below 
Wilkes-Barre,  so  named  in  honor  of  their  commander,  John  Durkee.  It 
was  when  this  occurred  and  the  bitter  determination  on  both  sides  pre- 
saged a  more  serious  state  of  affairs  that  the  sheriff  reported  to  the 
Governor  that  the  whole  power  of  the  county  was  insufficient  to  cope 
with  the  invasion  of  "Yankees." 

In  the  meantime  the  company  had  sent  commissioners  to  Philadelphia 
to  confer  on  the  feasibility  of  a  compromise.  Governor  Penn  refused  to  re- 
store them  and,  in  place  of  any  attempt  at  conciliation,  sent  an  armed 
force  under  Colonel  Francis  into  the  valley.  The  sheriff  of  Northampton 
County  joined  Francis  with  a  strong  armed  party  which  carried  with  it  a 
six-pounder  cannon.  Colonel  Durkee  and  several  of  the  inhabitants  were 
captured  and  the  fort  was  surrendered  upon  conditions  that  were  im- 
mediately violated.  The  next  year  Colonel  Durkee,  having  been  re- 
leased, took  command  of  the  Connecticut  people  and  entering  the  valley 
again  and  making  a  surprise  attack,  captured  the  sheriff's  cannon. 
There  was  also  an  exciting  incident  round  the  house  of  Amos  Ogden,  a 
leader  among  the  Pennsylvanians,  whose  fortified  house  was  attacked 
by  the  Connecticut  men,  so  that  they  were  able  to  enter  and  carry  Ogden 
away.  Imitating  the  bad  faith  of  their  opponents  the  Yankees  seized 
his  portable  property  and  burnt  his  house  to  the  ground.  Things  went 
on  in  this  fashion,  fortune  favoring  now  one  side  and  now  another  till 
1770,  when  Governor  Penn  called  upon  General  Gage,  in  command  of 
the  British  troops  in  New  York  for  a  detachment  "to  restore  order  in 
Wyoming."  The  general  refused  to  lend  any  aid,  and  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities  were  thus  left  to  arrange  matters  as  best  they  could.  Amos 
Ogden  was  as  a  consequence  given  charge  of  some  forces  and  with  these 
in  the  autumn  he  marched  by  the  Lehigh  route  with  the  object  of  sur- 
prising the  men  of  Connecticut  in  the  valley.     Arriving  by  way  of  the 
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mountains  he  and  his  hundred  and  forty  men  took  their  position  on  the 
mountain  tops  and  from  that  post  of  vantage  was  able  to  observe  at 
ease  the  farmers  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehanna  engaged  in  their  avo- 
cations. It  was  clear  that  there  was  no  suspicion  of  danger  in  the 
minds  of  the  workers  below,  and  as  a  result  the  men  of  Pennsylvania 
were  able  to  make  their  preparations  for  attack  without  being  observed. 
When  they  were  ready  and  the  opportunity  presented  itself  they 
swooped  down  upon  the  settlement  under  cover  of  darkness.  The 
settlers  were  most  of  them  sleeping  and  Fort  Durkee  was  filled  with 
women  and  children.  The  surprise  attack  succeeded.  The  fort  and  the 
houses  of  the  settlement  were  plundered  and  the  leading  men  among  the 
inhabitants  were  lodged  in  Easton  jail.  The  Yankees  were  thus  cleared 
out  of  the  valley  and  the  Pennamites,  as  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
were  called,  took  possession  again. 

The  interval  of  quietude  was  brief.  On  the  night  of  December  i8 
the  men  of  Connecticut,  led  by  Lazarus  Stewart,  returned  in  heavier 
force,  and  attacking  Fort  Durkee,  captured  it  in  turn  and  drove  the 
Pennamites  out  of  the  valley.  Then  again  came  the  turn  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  January  following  Penn's  men  returned,  having  also  aug- 
mented their  force,  and  attacked  the  settlers  again.  The  attack  suc- 
ceeded. Stewart  with  most  of  the  settlers  fled  from  the  valley,  and 
only  a  garrison  of  twelve  men  were  left  behind  and  these  were  made 
prisoners.  The  interval  of  peace  this  time  was  longer,  and  was  not 
ended  till  the  following  midsummer.  It  was  then  that  Captain  Zebulon 
Butler,  with  seventy  armed  men  from  Connecticut,  suddenly  descended 
from  the  mountains  and  attacked  the  new  fort  which  Ogden  had  built. 
Ogden  managed  to  escape.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  and  induced  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton,  who  had  succeeded  to  Governor  Penn,  to  send  a  further 
detachment  of  a  hundred  men  to  the  scene  of  hostilities.  These  went 
to  Wyoming  and  made  a  tentative  attack.  This  time  fortune  was  not 
with  them.  The  besieged  Connecticut  men,  wiser  by  experience,  had 
acquired  means  of  keeping  the  enemy  at  bay.  The  siege,  which  lasted 
till  August  II,  had  a  number  of  casualties,  including  several  persons 
killed.  Finally  an  armistice  was  called  for.  Terms  were  agreed  upon 
by  which  the  Pennsylvanians  undertook  to  leave  the  valley. 

Wyoming  Incorporated  With  Connecticut — The  Yankees  were  thus 
left  in  possession.  They  forthwith  began  to  take  measures  to  consoli- 
date their  position,  and,  under  the  advice  of  the  Connecticut  Assembly, 
took  steps  to  organize  civil  government  in  the  valley  upon  a  democratic 
system.  The  settlement  was  incorporated  with  the  colony  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  its  representatives  were  admitted  into  the  General  Assembly. 
Wilkes-Barre  was  laid   out  and  for  four  years   peace   reigned   in   the 
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pleasant  valley,  and  the  future  seemed  as  bright  in  the  Wyoming  as  in 
the  home  settlements  of  Connecticut.  Then,  in  the  autumn  of  1775,  the 
Pennsylvanians,  directed  thereto  by  Governor  Penn,  renewed  the  civil 
war.  It  was  considered  intolerable  in  Pennsylvania  that  men  from  Con- 
necticut should  come  across  New  York  and  claim  land  that  was  clearly 
with  the  territory  delimited  in  the  original  Penn  charter.  Hostilities 
thus  broke  out  again  and  continued  until  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  con- 
flict of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

The  dispute  between  the  Yankees  and  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  not  carried  on  merely  by  force  of  arms.  The  use  of  confer- 
ence and  compromise  was  also  invoked.  In  1771  the  Assembly  of  Con- 
necticut proposed  to  make  an  effort  to  adjust  all  the  difficulties,  but 
the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  enter  into  any  negotiation. 
The  Connecticut  Assembly  then  made  out  a  case  and  sent  it  to  England 
for  adjudication.  It  was  submitted  to  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the  realm, 
and  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Susquehanna  Company.  The  decision 
was  unheeded  by  Governor  Penn.  The  Connecticut  settlers,  during  the 
intervals  when  they  were  unmolested,  repeatedly  endeavored  to  organize 
an  independent  government  by  town  meetings,  as  in  Connecticut,  In 
1774  they  united  seven  towns  in  one,  Westmoreland,  and  attached  it  to 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut.  It  was  these  settlers  from  Connecticut 
who  were  killed  and  scattered  in  the  shocking  Wyoming  massacres, 
perpetrated  by  the  British  and  Indians,  in  1778  at  the  height  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  when  the  smaller  animosities  were  engulfed  in  the 
greater.  In  1779  and  1780,  despite  hardship  and  peril,  the  remnant  of 
the  settlers,  reinforced  with  others,  returned  again,  drawn  thither  it 
would  seem  by  the  spell  which  this  fairest  of  valleys  cast  over  them. 
Then  the  issue  of  the  Revolutionary  War  cut  the  Gordian  knot.  As  a 
result  of  the  war  of  liberation  the  titles  of  the  Penns  passed  to  the  State, 
and,  although  the  controversy  still  had  an  appendix  following  the  revolu- 
tion, the  negotiations  were  direct  and  were  tied  up  by  no  personal  en- 
tangling interests  such  as  the  claims  of  the  Penn  family,  Pennsylvania 
ultimately  confirmed  the  title  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  on  their  pay- 
ment of  a  nominal  sum  for  their  land,  and  compensated  the  Pennsylvania 
claimants  with  other  land  and  money.  The  Continental  Congress,  to 
whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  gave  a  decision  in  favor  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1781.  The  cession  of  her  western  lands  by  Connecticut  to  the  general 
government  of  the  United  State?  at  last  ended  all  controversy. 

Such  in  skeleton  form  were  the  main  events  that  marked  a  series  of 
collisions  that  endured  for  a  score  of  years.  The  scene  of  the  conflict, 
though  now  well  separated  from  the  limits  of  Northampton  County,  was, 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  in  the  border  confines  of  the  newly  organ- 
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ized  county  region,  and  the  authority  of  the  county  was  invoked  re- 
peatedly in  the  course  of  it.  Fundamentally,  it  was  a  contest  of  Quaker 
and  Puritan,  with  the  human  factor  of  acquisitiveness  the  leaven  in  both. 
But  by  that  time  there  had  been  engrafted  upon  the  Puritanism  of  New 
England  new  and  progressive  ideas.  Connecticut  was  perhaps  the  first 
of  the  corporate  States  to  embody  these  new  ideas  in  its  procedure  and 
to  head  the  new  advance.  The  movement  westward  was  at  its  apogee 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  but  Connecticut  had  shown  tendencies  in  that 
direction  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  As  early  as  1680,  as  we  have 
seen,  Connecticut  had  sent  offshoots  of  its  population  into  New  Jersey 
and  lower  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as  into  some  contiguous  territory. 

Connecticut's  charter  had  been  granted  by  Charles  II  in  1662,  and  like 
all  of  the  charters  of  that  time,  was  vague  and  ambiguous  in  its  refer- 
ences to  boundary  lines.  It  conveyed  to  the  colony,  besides  the  land  in- 
cluded in  the  existing  State  boundaries,  all  the  land  west  of  it  to  the 
extent  of  its  breadth,  from  sea  to  sea,  or  "to  the  South  Sea."  This  would 
have  brought  Connecticut's  western  extension  nearly  quite  down  to  the 
forty-first  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  almost  to  the  Delaware  Water 
Gap.  The  charter  granted  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  same  sovereign  nine- 
teen years  afterwards  extended,  as  has  been  noted,  through  the  forty- 
second  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  attorney  of  the  Crown,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  in  reporting  to  Charles  II  on  the  patent  desired  by  William 
Penn,  stated  that  it  seemed  to  be  undisposed  lands  except  the  imaginary 
lines  of  the  New  England  patents,  which,  on  the  westwardly  boundaries 
to  the  great  ocean,  gave  them  a  real  though  impracticable  right  to  all 
of  those  vast  territories.  Thus  the  seed  of  strife  of  the  Pennamite  war 
was  sown  in  England  at  the  very  outset.  The  peace-loving  Quaker 
colony's  territorial  boundaries  had  been  assaulted  on  many  sides. 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  endeavored  to  subtract  from  her  area  in  the 
south,  and  New  York  and  even  New  Jersey  had  sought  to  secure  a  part 
of  her  dominion.  However,  the  efforts  were  all  brief,  bloodless,  and 
without  serious  results.  Thus,  there  was  nothing  new  in  Connecticut's 
purpose  to  invade  Pennsylvania.  It  was  merely  a  manifestation  of  the 
old-time  tendency  turned  in  a  new  direction,  and  was  more  carefully 
planned  and  very  much  more  pertinaciously  prosecuted.  In  her  early 
dreams  of  territorial  expansion  Connecticut  was  obliged  by  certain  con- 
ditions in  her  charter  to  pass  over  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Hudson  and 
other  New  York  territory  which,  no  doubt,  caused  her  acquisitive  people 
a  keen  regret;  but  curiously  enough  she  did  not  permit  this  frustration 
of  her  plans  to  bar  her  from  the  seizure  of  lands  farther  west. 

It  was  on  February  8,  1754,  that  William  Parsons  notified  Governor 
Hamilton  of  Pennsylvania  that  three  strange  men  had  visited  Wyoming 
Valley  and  surveyed  lands  on  the  Susquehanna  River.     They  had  also 
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given  out  that  the  lands  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the  charter  of 
Connecticut,  and  that  they  intended  the  following-  spring  to  settle  a  con- 
siderable number  of  families  on  the  tract,  and  invited  the  present  settlers 
to  accept  titles  under  the  government  of  Connecticut  for  part  of  these 
lands.  Previous  to  this,  however,  as  early  as  the  summer  of  1750  emis- 
saries had  been  sent  out  by  Connecticut  parties  to  view  the  virginal 
valley  of  Wyoming.  Three  years  later  the  Susquehanna  Company  was 
formed,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  and  forty  persons,  afterwards  aug- 
mented to  twelve  hundred,  and  it  purposed  the  settling  of  the  coveted 
lands.  The  first  step  to  this  end  was  to  send  agents  to  Albany  in  1754 
to  purchase  from  the  Six  Nations  the  land  in  the  Wyoming  Valley.  The 
Pennsylvanians  immediately  became  alert  to  the  danger  that  was  menac- 
ing the  province.  Their  protests  were  unavailing,  and  the  Susquehanna 
Company,  on  the  payment  of  two  thousand  dollars,  became  possessed  of 
the  Indian  title  to  the  land,  which  they  regarded  as  completing  the  legal 
title  received  from  their  colony.  Governor  Hamilton  remonstrated  with 
Governor  Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  sending  despatches  with  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  settlement.  The  diplomatic  Governor  of  Con- 
necticut answered  him  in  non-committal  fashion.  He  ignored  requests 
that  the  invaders  be  restrained,  but  urged  that  those  who  became  settlers 
should  be  made  freeholders,  arguing  that  they  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  in  case  of  French  aggression,  as  they  would  have  something  to 
fight  for — their  own  possessions.  This  was,  however,  in  direct  contra- 
diction to  the  interests  of  the  heirs  of  William  Penn,  who  owned  the 
lands  of  the  province  in  fee  simple,  and  their  policy  was  to  settle  the  best 
of  them  under  leases.  This  was  a  feature  of  feudalism,  and  the  vital 
question  underlying  the  Wyoming  controversy  was  whether  those  who 
cultivated  the  acres  they  dwelt  upon  should  become  serfs  or  freeholders. 
The  Connecticut  settlers  received  sympathy  from  a  considerable  element 
of  the  Pennsylvania  people,  who  were  opposed  to  this  element  of  feud- 
alism. The  proprietors  did  not  want  them  for  settlers,  as  they  were 
certain  they  would  not  be  submissive  or  tractable  to  their  ideas  of  dom- 
ination. This  was  the  potent  motive  for  the  constant  resort  to  official 
and  military  demonstrations  by  which  the  Penns  sought  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion of  the  settlers  rather  than  the  employment  of  diplomacy  to  obtain 
a  peaceful  settlement. 

Pennsylvania  Protests  Invasion — The  Susquehanna  Company  ef- 
fected no  settlement  between  its  organization  and  the  year  1762.  The 
Delaware  Company,  another  Connecticut  organization,  had  begun  in 
June,  1757,  in  the  valley  of  the  upper  Delaware,  a  settlement  which  they 
called  Cushutunk.  Here,  in  a  tiny  niche  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  near  the  north  line  of  Pennsylvania,  a  cluster  of  rude  log  cabins  was 
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erected.  It  was  only  a  minute  dot  that  the  Connecticut  Yankees  placed 
in  the  present  county  of  Wayne  in  Penn's  dominion ;  it  had  but  thirty 
families,  but  it  involved  momentous  issues.  It  was  the  first  pioneer 
settlement  of  the  Connecticut  people  within  the  boundaries  of  Penn's 
province,  the  first  overt  act  of  intercolonial  intrusion. 

The  second  proclamation  of  Governor  Hamilton  relating  to  the  Con- 
necticut invasion,  issued  September  i6,  1761,  was  as  follows: 

Whereas  divers  persons,  the  natural  born  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  belonging  to 
some  of  our  neighboring  colonies,  have  lately  come  into  this  Province  and  without  any 
license  or  Grant  from  the  Honourable  proprietaries,  or  Authority  from  the  Govern- 
ment, have  presumed  in  a  Body  to  possess  themselves  of  and  settle  upon  a  large  tract 
of  land  in  this  province  not  yet  purchased  from  the  Indians  near  Cushietunck  on  the 
River  Delaware  in  the  upper  part  of  Northampton  County  and  endeavoring  to  persuade 
and  inveigle  many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  this  land  and  neighboring  Provinces  to  con- 
federate and  join  them  in  their  illegal  and  dangerous  designs;  and  to  assist  in  settling 
and  holding  the  said  Lands  by  strong  hand.  And  Whereas,  The  Delaware  Chief 
Teedyuscung  hath  made  a  very  earnest  and  formal  Complaint  and  Remonstrance  to  me 
against  the  said  practices,  insisting  that  the  settlers  should  be  immediately  removed  by 
the  Government,  to  which  they  belonged  or  by  me;  and  declared  if  this  was  not  done 
the  Indians  would  come  and  remove  them  by  force,  and  do  themselves  Justice;  with 
which  he  desired  they  might  be  made  acquainted  before  hand,  that  they  might  not  pre- 
tend Ignorance;  which  has  been  accordingly  done  by  my  Order.  And  Whereas,  since 
the  making  of  the  above  complaint  by  Teddyuscung,  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations, 
who  were  present  at  the  Treaty  held  at  Easton  in  the  month  of  August  last,  did  in  the 
most  earnest  manner  renew  the  said  Complaint  &  remonstrance,  and  insist  that  this 
Government  should  afford  them  its  aid  in  obliging  the  said  Intruders  to  remove;  affirm- 
ing "That  the  said  Lands  had  never  yet  been  sold,  or  were  intended  to  be  sold  by 
them,  to  any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  what  the  said  Intruders 
have  said  or  many  continue  to  say  to  the  contrary;  and  if  any  Indian  or  Indians  have 
taken  upon  them  to  sell  or  dispose  of  the  said  Lands,  they  had  done  it  unknown  to  the 
Si.<  Nations,  and  had  stolen  them,  with  a  view  to  fill  their  pockets  with  the  Money. 
Wherefore,  as  well  to  assert  the  just  Rights  of  the  Proprietaries  of  this  Province  to 
the  said  Land,  &  to  preserve  the  peace  and  Friendship  which  is  so  happily  restored  & 
subsisting  between  us  and  the  Indians,  &  to  prevent  the  terrible  Consequences  that 
must  necessarily  arise  by  their  carrying  into  Execution  their  Threats  of  removing  by 
Force  the  intruders  on  the  said  Lands,  as  also,  to  warn  and  prevent  any  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  this  Province  from  being  unwarily  drawn  into  to  join  said  Intruders,  in  their 
intended  design  of  making  Settlements  in  the  said  Indian  Country,  I  have  judged  it 
proper,  by  and  with  ye  advice  of  ye  council,  to  issue  this,  my  second  Proclamation, 
hereby  strictly  requiring  &  enjoinmg  in  his  Majesty's  Name,  all  and  every  person  and 
persons  already  settled,  or  residing  on  the  said  Lands,  immediately  to  depart  &  move 
away  from  same;  And  do  hereby  forbid  all  his  Majestie's  Subjects  of  this  &  any 
ether  Province,  or  Colony,  on  any  pretense  whatsoever  to  intrude  upon,  settle,  or  pos- 
sess any  of  the  said  Lands,  or  any  other,  the  Lands  within  the  Limits  of  this  province, 
not  yet  purchased  of  the  Indians,  as  they  will  answer  the  contrary  at  their  peril,  and 
on  pain  of  being  prosecuted  with  the  utmost  Rigour  of  the  Law.  And  I  do  hereby, 
also,  strictly  charge,  enjoin,  and  require  all  Sheriffs,  Magistrates,  Peace  Ofificers,  and 
all  other,  his  Majesty's  Liege  People  within  this  Province,  to  exert  themselves,  and 
use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  prosecute,  and  bring  to  Justice  and  condign  punishment, 
all  offenders  in  the  Premises. 
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The  sheriff  of  Northampton  County  in  a  report  to  the  Governor  of 
his  failure  to  remove  the  intruders,  October  15,  1760,  states  that  the 
settlers  had  selected  a  committee  to  manage  and  transact  all  business, 
that  they  had  laid  out  and  surveyed  the  lands  and  erected  three  town- 
ships, ten  miles  in  length  and  eight  miles  in  breadth,  and  had  built  on 
the  lowlands  three  loghouses,  thirty  cabins,  a  saw  mill  and  a  grist  mill. 
There  were  about  twenty  men  in  the  settlement  besides  women  and 
children,  and  about  twenty  men  had  returned  to  Connecticut  for  sup- 
plies, and  they  were  expecting  one  hundred  families  the  following 
spring.  The  land  sold  for  eight  to  ten  dollars  for  two  hundred  acres, 
twelve  acres  of  which  were  to  be  cleared  and  improved,  with  a  house 
built  thereon  in  three  years,  or  the  land  was  forfeited.  Among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  proprietors  were  Fitch,  a  son  of  the 

then  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  Isaac  Tracey,  who  owned  the  saw  mill ; 

Gebish    Fitch ;    John    Curtuis,   Elisha    Tracey,    Benejah    Park,    

Peabody,  a  surveyor;  Moses  Thomas,  Benejah  Geers,  Hezekiah  Hunt- 
ingdon, a  late  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  Stephen  Kenney,  Robert  Kins- 
man, John  Burchard.     Among  the  settlers  were Stanton, 

Trim,  Daniel  Skinner,  Aaron  Thomas,  vSimon  Corking,  who  had  been 
a  justice  and  lieutenant  in  Connecticut,  a  busy  fellow  and  a  ringleader; 

Holly,    John    Smith,    John    Corkins,    Jediah    Welles,    Jediah 

Welles,  Jr.,  James  Adams,  Benjamin  Ashley,  Nathan  Chapman,  Doctor 
Payne  and Kellick. 

Such  was  the  picture  given  of  the  situation  in  the  spring  of  1762. 
The  Pennsylvanians  based  their  claim  on  the  fact  that  the  Six  Nations 
in  1736  granted  to  them  the  right  of  preemption  to  all  the  lands  within 
the  bounds  of  their  charter,  therefore  the  sachems  were  not  authorized 
to  sell  to  any  one  else.  This  was  controverted  by  the  other  allegation 
that  the  Indians  understood  at  that  time  that  the  claim  of  William  Penn 
extended  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains  in  the  direction  of  Wyoming. 
They  also  declined  to  treat  with  the  Penn  proprietaries  because  the  latter 
ignored  their  assertion  that  they  subdued  the  Delawares  and  made  com- 
pacts with  their  subjects  as  an  independent  people.  There  were  strenuous 
efforts  made  by  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  to  prove  the  invalidity 
of  the  Indians'  sale  to  the  Connecticut  companies.  Teedyuscung,  at  the 
Treaty  of  Easton  in  1757,  demanded  the  lands  at  Wyoming  and  adjacent 
parts  for  the  Delawares  for  their  habitation,  which  was  consented  to  by 
the  proprietaries  through  their  deputy,  Mr.  Croghan,  and  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Six  Nations  present.  Houses  had  been  built  for  them 
on  the  tract,  and  the  Indians  resented  their  dispossession.  There  is  no 
dispute  that  both  by  the  charter  of  Connecticut  and  their  purchase  from 
the  aborigines  the  priority  in  time  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  Connecticut 
companies.     As  the  year  1762  continued  a  party  of  immigrants  came 
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from  Connecticut  to  the  valley  of  the  Wyoming,  and  settled  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Susquehanna  Company.  The  settlement  was  about  a 
mile  above  the  present  site  of  Wilkes-Barre.  Governor  Hamilton  seem- 
ing to  be  at  the  end  of  his  resources,  on  February  20,  1762,  issued  a  proc- 
lamation asserting  the  rights  of  the  Pennsylvania  government  against 
the  claims  of  the  Connecticut  settlers,  and  also  wrote  to  the  Governor 
of  the  province,  making  strong  remonstrances,  as  they  were  again  oc- 
cupying the  disputed  territory.  He  also  wrote  to  Sir  William  Johnston, 
expressing  a  fear  of  the  renewal  of  Indian  warfare,  from  the  revival  of 
the  Connecticut  claims,  stating  that  he  feared  this  flagrant  piece  of  in- 
justice might  cause  the  estrangement  of  the  Indians'  friendship,  and 
that  they  might  again  become  enemies,  and  assuring  him  of  his  deter- 
mination to  vindicate  them  and  the  rights  of  the  proprietaries  from  this 
mischievous  set  of  Yankee  intruders. 

In  reply  to  this  communication  the  Governor  of  Connecticut  declared 
that  the  government  of  the  province  had  no  concern  in  the  affair,  and  had 
no  inclination  to  interest  itself  in  the  dispute  about  the  lands;  that 
although  the  purchasers  might  live  in  Connecticut  they  acted  as  private 
citizens,  and  were  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Connecticut  gov- 
ernment. He  also  took  pains  to  get  in  communication  with  General 
Jeffrey  Amherst,  then  commanding  the  English  forces  in  North  America, 
informing  him  that  the  Connecticut  government  was  in  no  way  inter- 
ested or  concerned  with  the  settlers  at  Wyoming  and  Cushutunk.  The 
Delaware  Indians  meanwhile  demanded  of  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
the  immediate  expulsion  of  the  Yankee  settlers,  but  nothing  was  done, 
and  tranquility  reigned  for  a  couple  of  seasons.  Then  the  murder  of 
Teedyuscung  occurred,  the  great  Delaware  chief  being  mysteriously 
burned  in  his  cabin,  apparently  by  his  enemies  amongst  the  Six  Nations, 
though  the  guilt  was  laid  at  the  door  of  the  Yankee  settlers  of  Wyoming. 
The  Delawares  brooded  for  months  over  this  murder,  meditating  ven- 
geance. Their  demands  that  the  settlers  be  expelled  from  the  country 
after  that  event  became  more  insistent,  but  they  were  ignored,  and  at 
last,  on  the  night  of  October  15,  1763,  they  fell  with  fury,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  on  the  little  settlement  and  murdered  twenty  of  its  people. 
The  rest  of  the  Connecticut  people  fled — some  to  the  lower  Pennsyl- 
vania colonies,  others  to  Connecticut — and  the  first  massacre  at 
Wyoming,  though  an  exterior  incident  of  the  Pennamite  War,  for  a 
time  stopped  any  further  progress  of  the  work  of  colonization. 

Establishing  Counter  Settlements — From  that  time  on  efforts  were 
made  by  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania  to  win  from  the  Six  Nations 
their  consent  that  the  former  sale  of  the  Wyoming  tract  was  invalid. 
After  an  interval  of  about  thirteen  years  their  efforts  were  crowned 
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with  success.  In  1768  the  sachems  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix, 
New  York,  agreed  upon  a  treaty  with  the  Pennsylvania  authorities  by 
which  the  latter  should  have  the  same  territory  that  had  been  surren- 
dered before  the  men  of  Connecticut.  The  Penns,  after  the  Six  Nations' 
repudiation  of  the  sale  to  the  Susquehanna  Company,  founded  a  settle- 
ment in  Wyoming.  The  Susquehanna  Company  in  1768  established  five 
townships  in  the  disputed  territory.  These  townships  were  five  miles 
square,  and  allotments  were  made  to  each  family  of  five  hundred  acres 
on  condition  that  they  would  take  up  their  residence  there  and  defend 
their  rights  against  all  intruders.  The  five  townships  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  Wyoming  Valley,  and  were  named  Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston,  Ply- 
mouth, Hanover  and  Pittston.  Subsequently  three  other  townships  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Susquehanna  River  were  allotted  to  forty  settlers  in 
each  township.  The  Connecticut  Yankees  had  deserted  the  wilderness 
for  six  years,  but  in  1769  they  were  again  anxious  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  valley.  In  the  following  February  a  body  of  forty  determined 
men  was  sent  out  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  to  occupy  the  land  and 
defend  it  at  all  hazards  against  the  Pennsylvanians.  They  were  to  be 
reinforced  by  two  hundred  more,  and  were  given  land  and  money  lib- 
erally for  their  services. 

Meanwhile  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  had  established  a  settle- 
ment in  the  Wyoming  Valley  and  placed  it  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
tain Amos  Ogden,  an  Indian  trader  from  New  Jersey.  The  commander 
of  the  Connecticut  settlers  was  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  a  resolute 
soldier,  and  a  veteran  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Butler  and  the 
settlers  built  "Forty-Fort,"  so  called  from  their  number,  a  mere  block- 
house, but  destined  to  be  famous.  Ogden  opened  the  war  by  the  arrest 
of  the  Yankee  leaders,  marching  them  through  the  woods  to  the  Easton 
jail ;  but  the  prisoners  escaped.  Then  Ogden  arrested  the  whole  forty 
Yankee  settlers,  and  the  little  jail  at  Easton  was  glutted  with  prisoners. 
Again,  they  were  bailed  out  and  returned  to  Wyoming  triumphant.  The 
next  summer  the  settlements  contained  over  three  hundred  men,  and 
more  continued  constantly  to  arrive.  Another  fort  was  erected  and 
named  "Fort  Durkee,"  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Then 
Ogden  appeared  on  the  scene  with  two  hundred  men,  captured  Captain 
Durkee  by  strategy  and  sent  him  to  Philadelphia  in  irons.  The  rest  of 
the  settlers  surrendered,  awed  by  a  little  four-pound  cannon  which 
Ogden  had  unlimbered  before  the  fort.  The  settlers  were  thus  again  put 
on  the  road  to  Connecticut  and  the  victorious  Ogden  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia to  receive  the  congratulations  of  the  proprietaries.  His  triumph 
was  however  short-lived.  News  reached  Philadelphia  that  the  Yankees 
had  summarily  ejected  the  little  garrison  he  had  left  behind  and  were 
again  in  possession.     The  secret  of  this  success  was  that  the  aggressors 
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were  Pennsylvanians  of  a  class  sympathizing  with  the  Connecticut 
people.  They  were  under  the  command  of  Captain  Lazarus  Stewart, 
who  had  been  stimulated  by  the  presentation  of  a  township  of  land  from 
the  Susquehanna  Company.  This  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  Pennamite  War.  The  Pennsylvanians  had  no  particular 
love  for  the  intruders  and  none  at  all  for  the  Penns.  This  unfriendly 
atmosphere  made  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  proprietaries  to  succeed 
in  their  endeavor  to  shackle  the  province  and  curb  immigration.  It  was 
the  heir  of  William  Penn,  Thomas  Penn,  whose  interest  it  was  to  oppose 
the  invasion  of  the  men  of  Connecticut,  not  the  population  that  was  grad- 
ually filling  Pennsylvania.  If  the  war  had  been  a  war  between  one 
province  and  another  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  province  as 
a  whole  would  have  repelled  the  intruders  and  succeeded  in  preventing 
them  from  returning. 

The  first  blood  was  shed  soon  after  the  appearance  of  Stewart,  when 
the  restored  settlers  of  Wyoming  were  attacked  by  Ogden's  force  and 
one  of  the  Connecticut  men  was  killed  and  several  others  wounded. 
This  added  new  bitterness  to  the  strife  and  as  a  result  there  followed  a 
series  of  sanguinary  incidents  in  the  miniature  war.  The  men  of  Con- 
necticut gathered  in  strength.  They  besieged  Ogden  and  compelled  him 
to  surrender.  Then  a  period  of  five  months'  peace  ensued,  towards  the 
end  of  which  Colonel  Butler  returned  with  recruits  and  there  was  a  new 
activity  in  the  valley.  As  the  Connecticut  men  increased  their  strength 
the  Penns  did  likewise.  They  again  sent  Captain  Ogden  to  break  up 
the  settlement.  Then  a  somewhat  more  serious  engagement  ensued. 
In  September,  1770,  the  rival  forces  clashed  and  several  of  the  men  of 
Connecticut  were  killed,  while  many  prisoners  were  taken.  The  tragedy 
spread  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  all  who  were  able  made  their  way 
to  their  New  England  homes.  But  in  the  spring  that  followed  Colonel 
Butler  with  a  new  and  augmented  force,  appeared  in  the  valley.  A 
battle  ensued  and  Ogden  was  this  time  summarily  defeated  with  a  loss 
of  nine  men.  Accounts  had  been  to  some  extent  settled,  and  a  period 
of  tranquility  resulted  that  endured  for  four  years. 

All  was  not  war  in  the  region  during  this  period,  and  other  events 
were  going  forward.  Northumberland  county  was  organized  on  March 
21,  1772,  and  the  territory  of  the  Wyoming  Valley  came  under  its  juris- 
diction. In  January,  1774,  Connecticut,  which,  as  a  colony,  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  Wyoming  controversy,  organized  the  territory  embraced 
in  the  claims  of  its  subjects — the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  com- 
panies— into  a  county,  naming  it  Westmoreland.  Elections  were  held 
and  representatives  sent  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  The  settlers 
at  Cushutunk,  besides  other  settlements  on  the  Delaware,  were  included 
within  the  confines  of  the  new  county.     The  period  of  tranquility  that 
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ensued  at  the  opening  of  the  seventh  decade  of  the  century  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  was  still  in  the  main  the  rule  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution.  The  settlers  were  strongly  patriotic.  They  had  caused 
the  expulsion  of  persons  from  their  midst  who  gave  evidence  of  Tory- 
ism. They  thus  aroused  an  enmity  which  slaked  its  thirst  for  ven- 
geance in  the  most  troublous  times  of  the  war  that  followed. 

Pennamites  in  Possession — A  closer  view  will  give  us  a  glimpse  of 
what  was  passing  in  the  valley  during  the  years  that  preceded  the 
major  outbreak.  From  the  beginning  of  1771  the  Pennamites  were  ex- 
clusively in  possession  of  the  valley.  In  March  the  men  who  had 
been  garrisoning  the  two  forts  at  Wilkes-Barre  were  joined  by  a  number 
of  Pennsylvanians  and  Jerseymen  with  their  families.  Fort  Wyoming 
was  thereupon  enlarged  and  strengthened  and  all  the  Pennamite  settlers 
and  others  on  the  ground  dwelt  therein.  During  the  months  that  fol- 
lowed quiet  reigned  in  Wyoming,  and  the  Pennamites  there  devoted 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  fields.  During  much  of  the  time  Charles 
Stewart,  a  leader  in  the  conflict  and  deputy  surveyor,  was  energetically 
occupied  with  a  corps  of  surveyors  and  assistants  in  surveying  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  proprietary  manors  of  Stoke  and  Sunbury  and  in  laying 
out  to  various  persons  tracts  of  land  in  sections  of  the  Wyoming  region 
outside  the  proprietary  manors. 

In  April,  1777,  sundry  freeholders  of  Northampton  County  presented 
to  the  Provincial  Council  a  petition  setting  forth  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  settlement  at  Wyoming  greatly  depended  on  the  making  of  a  road 
"from  the  old  frontier  improvements  to  the  Susquehanna,  as  the  diffi- 
culty of  travelling  on  horseback  from  either  of  the  above  places  to  the 
other"  by  way  of  the  path  then  in  use,  namely  the  "Pennamites  Path," 
was  sensibly  felt"  by  all  who  attempted  it.  The  petitioners  set  forth 
that  the  work  "must  be  attended  with  a  great  expense"  before  the  road 
could  "be  made  passable  for  carriages,  without  which  the  removing  of 
families  and  husbandry"  could  not  be  well  effected.  The  Council  or- 
dered certain  men  "to  view  and  lay  out  a  road  from  the  north  side  of  the 
Blue  Mountain  to  Wyoming,  as  nearly  on  a  direct  line  as  possible,  and 
make  report  to  the  provincial  secretary's  office  within  six  months." 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  men  so  commissioned  ever  performed 
any  part  of  the  duty  confided  to  them. 

Under  date  of  April  9,  1771,  Governor  John  Penn  wrote: 

I  have  taken  a  resolution  to  sell  the  Proprietary  Lands  at  Wyoming,  if  anything 
of  a  price  can  be  had  for  them;  and  I  desire  you  all  to  proceed  to  Easton,  there  to  sell 
them  according  to  the  notice  given  of  the  sale.  You  are  to  endeavor  to  get  at  least  £30 
per  100  acres  upon  an  average,  and  as  much  more  as  you  can  prevail  upon  the  people 
willingly  to  give  for  them.  If  that  price  cannot  be  got  I  would  not  have  them  sold  as 
yet;  but  in  such  case  you  are  to  try  to  induce  the  people  to  keep  possession,  at  their 
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own  expense,  on  terms  of  lease,  upon  encouragement  of  extending  the  leases  longer 
than  what  has  already  been  allowed,  with  liberty  of  purchasing  at  the  expiration  of  the 
leases,  either  at  a  limited  or  the  then  common  price.  If  they  incline  to  purchase  at  the 
above  price,  you  may  agree  that  they  enter  immediately  and  keep  possession  at  their 
own  expense;  to  pay  one-third  of  the  purchase  money  in  nine  months,  and  mortgage 
for  the  residue. 

Such  persons  as  have  leases,  and  have  endeavored  to  keep  their  possessions  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement,  should  have  their  places,  as  now  laid  out,  confirmed  to  them 
if  they  will  give  a  proper  price.  Others  who  have  been  active  in  gaining  or  keeping 
possession — especially  those  who  have  sustained  losses — are  to  have  preference  of  pur- 
chasing to  those  who  have  not  that  kind  of  merit.  But  those  who  have  acted  for  pay 
only  are  not  entitled  to  any  preference.  Every  purchaser  must  agree  to  keep  one 
able-bodied  man  at  least  continually  upon  the  ground. 

Under  date  of  April  20,  1771,  Perm's  representatives  Tilghman,  Ship- 
pen  and  Lukens,  wrote  to  Governor  Penn  as  follows : 

On  the  nth  instant  we  met  (at  Easton)  a  number  of  people  who  had  leases  of 
those  lands,  or  who  had  been  instrumental  in  retaining  possession  of  them  against  the 
Connecticut  intruders.  We  heard  the  pretensions  of  those  who  were  present  and  con- 
sidered those  of  the  absentees  (who  remained  at  Wioming  to  guard  the  possession). 
After  a  negotiation  of  several  days  we  fixed  upon  the  persons  named  in  the  annexed 
list  as  purchasers  of  those  lands  which  had  been  some  time  before  laid  out  and  divided 
into  lots,  numbered  (as  in  the  list)  by  the  Surveyor  General  and  Charles  Stewart  and 
Deputy  Surveyor  of  the  District.  The  greater  number  of  the  purchasers  were  pres- 
ent, and  entered  into  an  agreement,  hereunto  also  annexed.  Those  who  were  absent  we 
were  given  to  understand,  would  agree  to  the  same  terms.  We  instructed  Mr.  (Charles) 
Stewart — who  in  a  short  time  was  to  repair  to  Wioming — to  take  the  agreement  of 
those  who  were  not  present. 

The  prices  were  the  best  that  could  be  had.  The  prime  of  the  land  is  what  is 
called  the  Shawanese  Town,  which  is  entirely  without  wood.  There  were  more  pur- 
chasers than  there  were  lots  laid  out,  and  therefore  several  were  excluded  whose  pre- 
tensions were  not  so  well  founded  as  those  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  allotments  were 
made.  To  these  we  instructed  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Deputy  Surveyor,  to  lay  out  lots — if 
they  could  be  foimd  to  their  liking  within  the  manors  at  Wioming. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  manor  of  Stoke  lots  lay,  of  course, 
within  the  bounds  of  the  township  of  Wilkes-Barre  as  surveyed  by  the 
New  Englanders,  and  the  lines  of  the  respective  surveys  (Yankee  and 
Pennamite)  crossed,  interfered  with  and  cut  up  one  another  to  a  remark- 
able degree.  The  terms  under  which  the  sales  were  made  and  the  lands 
allotted  by  Governor  Penn's  commissioners  were  as  follows :  One-third 
of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  paid  in  nine  months  from  the  date  of 
sale,  when  the  purchaser  would  receive  a  patent  of  the  land ;  whereupon 
he  would  be  required  to  mortgage  the  same  to  the  proprietaries  to 
secure  the  payment,  within  two  years,  of  the  balance  of  the  purchase 
money,  together  with  interest  thereon,  and  a  quit-rent  of  one  penny 
sterling  per  acre  from  and  after  March  i,  1772.  The  several  purchasers 
also  bound  themselves  to  proceed  immediately  to  a  settlement  and  im- 
provement of  their  respective  lots,  and  to  keep  each  of  them  an  able- 
bodied  man  on  his  lot. 
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Connecticut  Men  Renew  Invasion — On  June  12,  1771,  the  Susque- 
hanna Company  met  at  Windham,  when  the  following  business  was 
transacted : 

Whereas  this  Company  at  their  meeting  held  March  13,  1771,  voted  that  it  was 
necessary  and  best  for  the  interests  of  this  Company  to  regain  and  hold  possession  of 
our  settlements  at  Wyoming;  and  in  order  thereto  it  was  voted  that  the  540  settlers 
formerly  voted  in,  as  also  those  settlers  to  whom  the  township  of  Hanover  was  granted, 
should  go  forward  and  take  possession  of  our  lands  at  Wyoming  by  the  first  day  of 
June;  and  at  the  meeting  of  this  Company  in  April  it  was  voted  to  suspend  entering 
on  said  land  ....  it  is  now  judged  necessary  and  best,  and  voted,  that  the  said  540 
settlers  immediately  go  forward  and  take  possession  of  our  lands  at  Wyoming  .... 
and  that  they  be  on  said  lands  by  the  loth  day  of  July  next. 

Whereas,  It  is  probable  some  of  the  settlers  will  fail  of  going  on  and  taking  pos- 
session of  their  settling  rights,  according  to  the  votes  of  this  Company,  and  some  others 
have  forfeited  their  settling  rights  by  unfaithfulness,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  fill  up 
the  said  number  of  540  settlers — It  is  now  Voted,  That  the  company  of  settlers,  when 
they  have  got  possession  of  said  lands,  either  by  themselves  or  by  a  committee  by  them 
chosen  shall  have  full  power  to  admit  new  settlers  upon  such  forfeited  rights,  and  fill 
the  said  number  up,  if  good,  able  and  faithful  men  shall  offer  themselves. 

Following  these  resolutions  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  upwards 
of  seventy  men,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
company  and  had  been  at  Wyoming  at  some  time  previously,  were  en- 
listed to  go  forward  to  the  valley  under  the  command  of  Captain  Zeb- 
ulon  Butler.  Each  man  armed  and  equipped  himself  and  agreed  to  pro- 
vide his  own  rations  while  on  the  march.  Towards  the  end  of  June 
Captain  Butler  and  about  fifty  men  set  out  for  Wyoming.  They  jour- 
neyed by  way  of  Goshen,  New  York,  and  about  July  3  reached  Owens', 
in  northern  Sussex  County,  New  Jersey,  where  they  were  joined  by  Laz- 
arus Stewart  and  other  Hanoverians.  On  July  3  John  Thompson  wrote  to 
Justice  of  the  Peace  Van  Campen,  in  Northampton  County,  informing 
him  that  the  Yankees  were  on  the  march.  "If  you  intend  to  espouse  the 
Pennsylvania  cause,"  he  wrote,  "I  would  advise  you  to  raise  a  number  of 
men  as  soon  as  possible  and  strive  to  interrupt  them  at  the  River.  You 
have  no  time  to  lose."  Van  Campen  forwarded  Thompson's  letter  to 
James  Tilghman  at  Philadelphia,  and  wrote  to  him  also,  as  follows : 

"By  the  inclosed  you  will  observe  what  the  Yankees  are  about,  and 
the  advice  to  Mr.  Thompson  to  me  is  very  good,  but  it  is  not  in  my  power 
to  raise  more  from  this  place  to  oppose  them,  agreeable  to  his  advice. 
I  am  afraid  that  matters  will  not  go  well  at  Wyoming,  as  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  those  people  (the  Yankees)  have  friends  on  the  ground. 
It  may  be  depended  on  that  there  are  great  matters  in  hand  with  the 
Yankees,  as  there  are  almost  every  day  dispatches  from  Isaiah  Van  Cam- 
pen  down  to  Mr.  Shoemaker,  as  I  suppose  for  him  to  transmit  back  to 
the  party  how  matters  stand  amongst  us.     I  am  afraid  those  people  will 
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be  masters  of  the  ground,  if  they  make  their  push  soon,  as  they  have  a 
great  many  friends  to  help  carry  on  their  schemes." 

On  July  5  Thompson  again  wrote  to  Charles  Stewart :  "I  had  intelli- 
gence of  their  (the  Yankees)  coming  before  they  were  at  Goshen,  and 
after  writing  to  Mr.  Van  Campen  I  went  to  the  upper  part  (of  the  Mini- 
sinks)  and  was  there  before  any  of  them  came;  and  whilst  there  Squire 
Smith  and  sixteen  more  came  and  told  me  that  500  more  were  over  at 
Owens',  commanded  by  Captain  Butler  and  Mr.  Stewart.  But  I  don't 
believe  there  is  so  many.  The  whole  is  commanded  by  Major  (Ezekiel) 
Peirce.     They  could  be  easily  prevented  in  crossing  the  river  here." 

On  July  5  Thompson  again  wrote  to  Charles  Stewart :  "I  Had  intelli- 
"The  bearer  can  give  you  a  full  account  of  the  situation  of  affairs. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble  I  have  transmitted  the  full  account  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming.  As  Ogden  is  not  there  I  am  afraid  the  next  news 
(will  be)  that  the  people  have  abandoned  the  blockhouse.  My  advice 
for  them  is  to  drive  all  the  cattle  down  the  river,  and  if  they  could  do  no 
better  drive  them  down  to  Fort  Allen." 

At  Kingwood  on  July  8  Charles  Stewart  wrote  to  James  Tilghman 
transmitting  the  letters  of  Thompson  and  Van  Campen,  and  stating: 
"This  instant  the  bearer  delivered  me  the  enclosed.  He  came  directly 
from  over  the  (Blue)  Mountain,  and  saw  Captain  Ogden  near  Aaron 
De  Pui's,  who  told  him  he  would  set  off  directly  for  Wioming  and  take 
possession  of  the  blockhouse,  with  such  a  party  as  he  could  get  to  sup- 
port him,  I  fear  the  number  will  be  small.  The  bearer  has  also  seen 
and  knows  several  of  the  advance  party  (of  the  Yankees) — Squire  Smith 
in  particular,  he  being  one  of  them  who  signed  the  Terms  of  Agreement. 
The  great  scarcity  of  bread  corn  along  the  river  will  certainly  occasion 
some  delay  to  so  great  a  number  as  they  are  reported  to  be,  viz. :  500 
men — but  suppose  them  to  be  only  half  that  number.  If  they  are  not 
repelled  before  they  get  to  Wioming  they  will  certainly  carry  their  point 
and  dispossess  our  people.  I  need  not  write  you  what  the  bearer  can 
relate.  He  is  a  young  man  of  truth,  and  has  been  engaged  in  Wioming 
affairs  from  the  first  time  I  went  there  until  this  day,  and  hath  always 
behaved  with  spirit.  I  have  prevailed  on  him,  tho  fatigued,  to  wait  on 
you  with  this  disagreeable  intelligence,  which  affects  me  more  than  any 
former  news  relating  to  Wioming  has  done.  I  hope  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  will  exert  itself,  and  that  these  heroes  will  be  met 
at  Delaware  River  by  the  Sheriff  of  Northampton  County  and  conducted 
to  Wioming  via  Philadelphia.  I  hear  they  expect  a  supply  of  provisions 
up  Susquehanna  River." 

In  the  spring  of  1771,  when  the  Pennamite  settlers  seemed  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  securely  establishing  themselves  in  Wyoming  Valley,  they 
erected  near  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek  a  small  saw  mill,  and  not  far  from 
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it,  on  the  ground  where  the  New  England  pioneers  had  earlier  built 
their  blockhouse  and  Ogden  his  trading  post,  they  erected  a  block- 
house to  be  occupied  by  a  detail  of  settlers  who  would  guard  the  mill. 
As  soon  as  the  mill  was  in  running  order  planks  and  boards  were  sawed 
and  small  dwellings  were  erected  at  points  in  the  valley.  By  June  and 
July  these  houses  were  occupied  by  families,  while  the  unmarried  men 
occupied  Fort  Wyoming  and  the  Mill  Creek  blockhouse.  At  Philadel- 
phia, August  22,  1771,  Colonel  Clayton  made  a  disposition  before  James 
Biddle,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows : 

Asher  Clayton,  of  Philadelphia,  Gentleman,  deposes  that  on  July  6,  1771,  he  was 
at  Wyoming,  improving  his  farm  there,  when  he  received  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
armed  men  commanded  by  Stewart  and  Butler;  ....  and  thereupon  he  and  the 
other  inhabitants  with  their  families,  making  in  all  eighty  two  men,  women  and  children, 
retired  into  a  block  house,  taking  with  them  the  principal  part  of  their  effects.  De- 
ponent sent  out  two  men  to  reconnoitre,  and  one  of  them  returned  about  one  o'clock 
the  next  morning,  saying  that  his  companion,  James  Bertroug,  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Yankees  of  the  Lackawannack.  About  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day  (Monday,  July 
8,  1771)  Bertroug  returned  and  said  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  the  previous  night  by  a 
party  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  under  Stewart  and  Butler,  who  told  him  they  were  come  by 
the  authority  of  the  government  of  Connecticut,  to  take  possession  of  that  country,  and 
were  determined  to  do  it  or  would  perish  in  the  attempt ;  and  that  while  he  was  with 
them  they  took  possession  of  a  house  at  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek,  and  a  mill  on  the 
same  creek.  Bertrough  further  informed,  that  by  stating  he  had  no  concern  in  the 
land  he  was  released,  and  was  sent  with  a  message  from  Butler  to  Clayton  asking  for 
a  conference  at  any  place  he  would  appoint. 

In  consequence  he  (Clayton)  met  Butler  the  next  day  (July  9)  at  about  one-half 
mile  distance  from  the  block-house — Butler  being  accompanied  by  Ezekiel  Peirce  and 
Clayton  by  Daniel  Meade.  Butler  told  what  they  (the  Yankees)  were  there  for,  viz.: 
that  they  came  under  authority  and  protection  of  the  Government  of  Connecticut  to 
take  possession  of  the  lands  there  and  were  determined  to  obtain  and  keep  possession 
of  them  at  the  risk  of  their  lives;  and,  pointing  to  about  thirty  of  his  party  who  were 
advanced  within  a  small  distance,  said  he  wished  the  right  could  be  determined  by 
their  engagement  with  an  equal  number.  To  all  which  the  deponent  (Clayton)  answered 
that  he  should  not  dispute  with  him  about  the  right  to  the  lands,  as  it  was  a  matter 
neither  of  them  could  determine;  but  that  the  inhabitants  having  settled  there  under 
the  Proprietaries  of  this  Province,  he  and  they  would  endeavor  to  maintain  their  pos- 
session until  they  could  have  orders  from  the  Government.  That  deponent  suggested 
that  Butler  should  draw  off  his  party  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  River,  and  that  neither 
party  should  molest  the  other  until  Clayton  should  receive  advices  from  the  Govern- 
ment. This  was  rejected,  and  they  parted  without  reaching  terms.  That  from  that 
time  he  (Clayton)  with  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  block-house,  kept  on  their 
guard  to  prevent  a  surprise,  and  laid  in  what  provisions  they  could,  apprehending  that 
Butler  and  his  party  would  endeavor  to  put  their  threats  in  execution. 

Having  failed  to  accomplish  anything  by  his  interview  with  Colonel 
Clayton,  Captain  Butler  returned  with  his  men  to  the  block  house  at 
Mill  Creek,  where  they  settled  down  to  wait,  not  only  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  men  who,  having  enlisted  for  the  expedition,  had  remained 
behind  to  attend  to  their  harvests,  but  also  the  coming  of  additional  vol- 
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unteers,  who  were  to  be  hurried  forward  by  the  standing  committee  of 
the  company. 

Pennsylvania  Organizes  Expeditions — Meanwhile,  Richard  Penn,  one 
of  the  proprietaries  of  Pennsylvania,  having  died,  his  son  John,  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor embarked  for  England  at  Philadelphia,  May  4,  1771, 
and  two  days  later  James  Hamilton,  as  the  oldest  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Council,  assumed  in  conformity  with  the  law,  the  office  of  "Presi- 
dent," and  began  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Lieutenant-Governor.  Hav- 
ing received  information  from  James  Tilghman  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Delaware  by  Zebulon  Butler  and  his  armed  band  and  their  march 
towards  Wyoming,  Hamilton  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  referred 
to  the  attempts  of  the  Connecticut  people  to  settle  at  Wyoming,  and 
then  declared : 

"Whereas,  We  have  received  intelligence  that  a  number  of  people  of 
the  said  Colony  of  Connecticut  are  now  again  assembled  in  arms,  and 
proceeding  on  their  way  to  this  Province  in  a  hostile  and  warlike  man- 
ner, in  order  violently  and  forcibly  to  take  possession  of  the  said  lands 
on  the  Susquehanna ;  And,  Whereas,  By  an  Act  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  this  Province  made  in  the  present  year,  it  is  enacted  that  if  any  per- 
sons, to  the  number  of  twelve  or  more,  being  unlawfully,  riotously  and 
tumultuously  assembled  together,  and  being  required  or  commanded, 
by  proclamation  in  the  King's  name  to  disperse,  and  not  dispersing,  but 
continuing  together  shall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  felony,  without  benefit 
of  clergy,  and  the  offenders  shall  be  adjudged  felons,  and  shall  suffer 
death  as  in  the  case  of  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy."  In  conclusion 
all  persons  were  forbidden  "to  intrude  upon,  settle,  or  possess  any  of 
the  aforesaid  land  without  express  permission  of  the  government." 
This  proclamation  was  printed  and  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Berks  and  Lancaster  "to  be  dissem- 
inated." Of  course,  before  this  proclamation  reached  the  public  Cap- 
tain Butler  and  his  "intruders"  had  reached  Wyoming. 

Captain  Ogden  arrived  in  Wyoming  almost  as  soon  as  the  Yankees, 
and  at  Fort  Wyoming  he  found  the  inmates  in  a  state  of  confusion  and 
indecision.  To  convey  immediate  intelligence  of  the  situation  to  head- 
quarters at  Philadelphia  seemed  to  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  Ogden 
himself  determined  to  be  the  messenger.  Leaving  the  fort  on  July  12 
he  reached  Philadelphia  three  days  later  and  the  next  morning  appeared 
before  the  Provincial  Council.  He  stated  that  there  were  about  forty 
men  of  the  Pennsylvanians  at  Wyoming  "(many  others  being  absent 
taking  care  of  their  harvests  on  the  Delaware)  and  about  150  women  and 
children,  who,  on  the  approach  of  the  Connecticut  intruders,  were 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  block  house,  where  they  had  but  a  small 
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quantity  of  provisions,  which  could  not  last  them  longer  than  about  ten 
days;  that  unless  some  relief  and  assistance  were  immediately  sent  to 
them  they  would  be  obliged  to  abandon  their  settlements  and  leave  the 
Connecticut  trespassers  in  possession  of  their  lands  and  all  their  fields 
of  wheat  and  Indian  corn;  that  they  had,  therefore,  requested  him  to 
come  down  with  all  dispatch  in  his  power  and  make  application  to  the 
Government  to  grant  them  assistance." 

The  account  given  in  the  "Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records"  goes  on : 
"The  Board,  taking  this  matter  into  serious  consideration,  were  of  the 
opinion  that,  in  order  to  bring  to  justice  that  dangerous  villain,  Lazarus 
Stewart,  and  his  daring  accomplices,  to  preserve  the  Public  Peace  and 
prevent  such  tumults  and  riots  as  have  heretofore  been  committed  by 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Connecticut  people,  it  would  be  expedient 
and  necessary  to  order  the  sheriff  and  one  or  more  Justices  of  the  Peace 
of  the  County  of  Northampton  to  proceed  without  delay  to  Wyoming, 
taking  with  them  about  100  men  as  a  posse  comitatus,  in  order  to  enforce 
the  Riot  Act  lately  passed  in  this  Province.  .  .  It  was  therefore  agreed 
that  100  men  should  be  hired  to  accompany  the  sheriff  to  Wyoming,  and 
that  a  quantity  of  provisions  should  be  immediately  provided  in  town 
(Philadelphia)  and  sent  up  to  Northampton  for  their  subsistence,  and  for 
the  relief  of  the  settlers  at  Wyoming;  and  that  James  Tilghman  and 
Joseph  Shippen  should  proceed  without  delay  to  Easton  to  meet  the 
magistrates  of  Northampton  County,  and  consult  with  them  upon  the 
proper  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  speedy  raising  of  the  men  needed." 

Within  a  day  or  two  Tilghman  and  Shippen  proceeded  to  Easton, 
and  thence  to  Bethlehem,  where,  on  July  23,  they  wrote  to  Governor 
Hamilton  as  follows :  "Upon  our  arrival  at  Easton  we  found  there  every 
magistrate  in  the  county,  who  entered  very  warmly  into  the  matter  of 
raising  a  number  of  men  to  go  over  to  Wyoming;  but,  as  the  harvest  is 
still  on  hand,  and  the  service  not  very  agreeable,  we  fear  not  much  is 
to  be  done  very  speedily.  The  rendezvous  is  to  be  on  Wednesday 
evening  (July  24)  beyond  the  mountain,  in  order  to  see  if  an  effectual 
corps  can  be  made  up.  For  if  that  cannot  be  immediately  done,  our 
opinion  is  to  suspend  the  attempt  somewhat  longer  till  the  harvest  be 
secured,  and  in  the  meantime  to  send  the  people  over  a  small  supply  of 
flour.  We  have  seen  two  persons  from  the  block  house  who  do  not  make 
the  situation  of  the  people  anything  like  so  distressful  as  Ogden  repre- 
sented; for  instead  of  150  women  and  children  (which  always  seemed  to 
us  very  extraordinary)  we  cannot  find  that  the  number  amounts  to  more 
than  thirty." 

"A  letter  has  been  received  from  (Colonel)  Clayton,  dated  on  Sun- 
day morning  (July  21),  wherein  he  says  that  they  are  all  in  good  spirits; 
and  the  express  told  us  they  could  very  well  hold  out  for  a  fortnight 
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from  that  time.  If  our  people  had  staid  on  the  ground  after  they  had 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  New  Englanders,  we  think  it  past  a  doubt 
that  they  might  have  what  they  pleased  with  them — being  near  double 
their  number;  but  there  certainly  has  been  bad  management  somehow 
or  other,  of  which  we  shall  endeavor  to  get  at  the  bottom.  The  number 
of  the  Yankees,  as  they  are  called,  is  reported  to  be  increased  to  i6o, 
but  as  this  comes  from  themselves  it  is  not  to  be  depended  on.  The 
last  express  does  not  think  their  number  so  great.  They  (the Yankees) 
have  collected  all  the  cattle  and  horses  together,  and  we  doubt  not  but 
their  scheme  is  to  send  them  off  to  Jersey,  and  then  to  follow  them  if  they 
find  they  cannot  hold  their  ground." 

At  the  Pennamite  rendezvous  "beyond  the  mountain"  on  July  24, 
"notwithstanding  the  endeavors  used  by  the  magistrates  and  by  others 
who  were  employed  in  New  Jersey  to  raise  men,  there  assembled  not 
more  than  about  forty  men  instead  of  the  100  expected  to  be  raised; 
.  .  .  whereupon  it  was  adjudged  most  advisable  to  suspend  the  attempt 
till  the  harvest  was  over,  when  there  would  be  greater  probability  of 
procuring  a  sufficient  force."  It  was  decided,  however,  that  in  the  mean- 
time a  party  of  about  twenty  men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  John 
Dick,  with  Captain  Joseph  Morris  second  in  command,  should  be  sent  ofif 
with  a  supply  of  flour  for  the  inmates  of  Fort  Wyoming.  Tilghman  and 
Shippen  then  set  out  for  Bethlehem,  leaving  instructions  with  the  magis- 
trates, the  sheriff  and  Charles  Stewart,  who  were  present  at  the  rendez- 
vous, that  another  attempt  should  be  made  to  raise  about  sixty  men,  to 
meet  at  Heller's,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  on  August  12,  which  num- 
ber, with  the  party  to  be  sent  with  the  flour,  and  the  men  then  in  Fort 
Wyoming,  were  judged  "sufficient  to  assist  the  Sheriff  in  executing  the 
Riot  Act." 

Connecticut  Men  Attack  Fort — Back  in  Wyoming  Captain  Butler's 
force,  during  the  middle  of  July  had  been  increased  to  ninety-eight  ef- 
fective men  by  the  arrival,  in  squads  of  two,  four  or  more  on  different 
days.  On  Sunday,  July  21,  Butler  decided  that  the  time  had  arrived  for 
offensive  action  on  the  part  of  the  Yankees,  and  that  night,  about  twelve 
o'clock,  he  mustered  all  his  men  and  marched  them  in  silence  to  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Wyoming,  where,  before  daylight  appeared,  they  threw 
up  two  small  redoubts,  or  intrenchments.  These  intrenchments  were 
occupied  by  details  from  the  Yankee  force  and  thus  the  investment  of 
Fort  Wyoming  was  begun  in  earnest.  Two  other  redoubts  were  also 
built  by  the  Yankees.  By  the  erection  and  occupancy  of  the  four  re- 
doubts Fort  Wyoming  was  completely  invested  and  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country  by  land  or  water  was  entirely  cut  off.  Tilgh- 
man and  Shippen,  having  returned  from  the  "rendezvous  beyond  the 
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mountain"  to  Bethlehem,  wrote  July  6  to  Justice  Lewis  Gordon :  "We 
have  received  an  account  this  morning  from  Wyoming  that  the  block- 
house is  invested  by  four  different  camps  of  the  Yankees,  so  that  we  have 
ordered  Dick's  party  to  be  strengthened,  and  he  is  determined  to  get 
into  the  block-house  with  as  much  flour  as  he  can.  In  the  meantime, 
we  must  be  collecting  what  force  we  can  to  send  against  them ;  and  in 
this  service  we  must  request  the  assistance  of  the  magistracy  and  the 
Sheriff,  in  order  to  give  some  relief  to  the  distresses  of  the  people  in  the 
block-house,  which  are  greatly  increased  by  the  women  and  children 
who  were  out  of  the  place  being  all  driven  in.  As  it  is  plain  a  consider- 
able part  of  this  assistance  must  be  procured  by  the  endeavors  of  Cap- 
tain Ogden  and  Mr.  (Charles)  Stewart,  we  hope  the  sheriff  and  magis- 
trates will  cooperate  with  them  and  dismiss  any  resentment  which  may 
heretofore  have  arisen  towards  the  people  of  the  Jerseys — which  really 
ought  to  give  way  to  considerations  of  public  peace  and  the  relief  of  the 
distressed,  though  it  may  not  be  an  easy  matter  totally  to  suppress  it." 
At  the  end  of  July  Tilghman  and  Shippen  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
on  August  3  they  made  to  the  council  a  report  of  their  doings  in  North- 
ampton County.  On  Sunday,  July  28,  Captains  Dick  and  Morris  and 
their  party  set  out  for  Wyoming  from  their  place  of  rendezvous  north  of 
the  Blue  Mountains,  arriving  in  Wyoming  a  couple  of  days  later.  Their 
arrival  there  and  reception  by  the  Yankees  is  described  in  a  letter  written 
by  Captain  Dick : 

"Last  Tuesday,  about  break  of  day,  I  arrived  at  this  place  with  thirty- 
one  men  and  the  provisions,  and  was  attacked  by  the  Yankeys  (who  had 
information  of  our  coming  by  a  letter  falling  into  their  hands  which  an 
Indian  was  sent  with  by  Captain  Ogden).  We  were  surrounded  by 
their  fire;  we  lost  two  (horse)  loads  of  flour,  and  got  in  with  the  re- 
mainder, with  twenty-two  of  our  men.  Nine  of  our  men  are  missing. 
They  have  kept  an  almost  constant  fire  on  the  block-house  from  four  in- 
trenchments  ever  since.  We  have  forty-nine  men  able  to  bear  arms, 
besides  two  wounded,  and  forty-eight  women  and  children,  and  are  de- 
termined to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  We  had  information  by  an 
Indian  that  the  other  party  has  three  killed  and  a  number  wounded." 
The  nine  men  of  the  Dick  and  Morris  party  who  failed  to  get  an  en- 
trance into  Fort  Wyoming  made  their  way  back  to  Easton. 

As  a  result  of  the  "bad  news  from  Wyoming"  the  Provincial  Council 
on  August  6  agreed  that  orders  should  be  issued  for  raising  "100  men  with 
the  utmost  expedition"  to  accompany  the  sheriff  to  Wyoming.  Presi- 
dent Hamilton  offered  to  advance  £300  to  pay  expenses.  On  August  11 
Justice  Gordon  wrote  from  Easton  to  Tilghman  at  Philadelphia  to  the 
effect  that  the  raising  of  the  posse  had  not  succeeded,  for  at  the  muster 
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on  the  previous  day  at  "Reemy's"  only  about  twenty-five  men  had 
appeared  instead  of  the  one  hundred  expected — the  others  having  been 
"drawn  away  by  their  friends,"  who  looked  upon  "the  attempt  as  too 
dangerous."  "It  now  appears  to  me,"  wrote  Gordon,  "that  you  cannot 
depend  upon  raising  a  sufficient  force  in  these  parts  to  disperse  them,  as 
the  bulk  of  the  County  is  averse  to  it,  and  even  exclaim  against  it." 
However,  while  Gordon  was  writing  the  above  letter  Charles  Stewart, 
Amos  Ogden,  John  \''an  Campen,  Dr.  Andrew  Ledlie,  and  others,  hav- 
ing extensive  land  claims  in  Wyoming  under  proprietary  grants,  were 
bestirring  themselves  to  induce  men  to  go  to  the  Wyoming  expedition, 
and  by  August  12  they  had  mustered  at  "Reemey's"  sixty-two  men,  who, 
at  noon  on  that  day  marched  towards  Wyoming  over  the  "Pennamites' 
Path"  in  command  of  Dr.  Andrew  Ledlie. 

From  the  records  of  The  Susquehanna  Company  and  other  authentic 
sources  we  learn  that  of  the  Yankee  forces  Richard  Cook  and  John 
Chase  were  killed.  The  articles  of  capitulation  of  Fort  Wyoming, 
which,  according  to  the  deposition  of  Captain  Morris,  were  "transcribed" 
by  him,  read  as  follows : 

ARTICLES  of  CAPITULATION  agreed  upon  the  15th  day  of  August,  1771, 
betwixt  Col.  ASHUR  CLAYTON,  JOSEPH  MORRIS  and  JOHN  DICK,  Com- 
mandants of  the  Blockhouse,  in  Behalf  of  the  Honourable  the  Proprietaries  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Subscribers  on  behalf  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  on  Surrender  of 
the  Fort  to  the  latter. 

1st.  That  23  men  shall  go  out  armed,  the  Remainder  unarmed,  and  to  go  from 
hence  to  their  Respective  Habitations,  unmolested  by  the  Opposite  Party. 

2d.  That  the  Men  who  have  Families  is  to  have  liberty  to  stay  on  the  land  two 
Weeks,  &  to  take  ofif  their  Effects,  which  they  are  to  do  unmolested. 

3d.  The  sick  &  wounded  is  to  have  liberty  to  stay  &  keep  such  persons  as  they 
think  proper  for  Nurses,  and  to  send  for  a  Doctor. 

The  above  articles  we,  the  Subscribers,  do  bind  ourselves  by  the  honor  &  Faith 
of  Gentlemen,  to  abide  by  and  perform. 

Testis:  (Signed)     ZEBULON  BUTLER, 

ALEXANDER  PATTERSON,  LAZARUS  STEWART, 

EZEKIEL  PIERCE,  JOHN  SMITH. 

During  the  afternoon  of  August  15  the  Indian  messenger  who  had 
been  sent  forward  to  Fort  Wyoming  with  David  Ogden,  returned  to  the 
relief  corps  at  Ten-mile  Run  with  news  of  the  fall  of  the  fort ;  which  was 
shortly  after  confirmed  upon  the  arrival  of  four  men  who  had  been  in- 
mates of  the  fort.  On  consultation  it  was  agreed  that  John  Van  Campen 
should  proceed  with  all  haste  to  Easton,  bearing  news  of  the  capitulation, 
and  that  the  other  men  of  the  party  should  continue  to  patrol  the  several 
paths  at  and  near  Ten-mile  Run  until  further  orders.  Dr.  Ledlie  sent 
to  Sheriflf  Kachlein  a  message  reading  in  part  as  follows : 

"We  shall  keep  the  Shohola  and  Minisink  paths  guarded  to  prevent 
more  people  coming  to  them   (the  Yankees),  or   (shall)  retreat  to  the 
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other  side  of  the  swamp  till  more  men  and  further  orders  come  up. 
They  are  150  strong,  and  will  get  as  many  more  in  ten  days.  Our 
people  are  sixty  in  number  and  much  disheartened,  so  that  there  is  no 
persuading  them  further  on;  and  indeed  we  could  with  such  a  number  do 
nothing  decisive.  They  (the  Yankees)  will  permit  me  to  go  (to 
Wyoming)  unarmed  to  dress  the  wounded."  At  Philadelphia,  August 
19,  1771,  the  Provincial  Council  received  from  James  Tilghman  formal 
intelligence  of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wyoming,  and  the  next  day  a  letter 
addressed  to  "the  Hon.  Thomas  Penn  and  John  Penn,  Esquires,"  pro- 
prietaries of  Pennsylvania,  was  prepared,  signed  by  several  members  of 
the  Council,  and  a  few  days  later  forwarded  to  England.  The  original 
letter  is  now  "No.  i2q"  of  the  "Penn  Manuscripts,"  and  read  in  part  as 
follows :  ".  .  .  We  beg  leave  to  lay  before  you  a  state  of  the  settlement 
at  Wyoming,  which  for  several  years  past  hath  been  a  most  expensive 
Article  to  you,  and  given  great  Trouble  to  everybody  concerned  in  Gov- 
ernment. The  gaining  possession  there  by  the  Connecticut  Susquehanna 
Company,  and  the  extending  of  their  settlements  to  other  parts  of  the 
New  Purchase,  equally  within  their  claim,  have  been  thought  so  greatly 
to  affect  your  Interest,  as  well  as  the  Peace  and  good  Order  of  the  Prov- 
ince, that  attempts  have  from  Time  to  Time  been  made  to  dislodge 
them,  which  have  generally  been  successful,  though  very  expensive ; 
and  Hopes  have  still  be  conceived  that  each  removal  would  discourage 
these  lawless  Intruders  from  further  attempts  to  establish  their  unlawful 
Possession,  especially  as  the  Government  here  have  been  informed  that 
the  Legislature  of  Connecticut  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  support  the 
proceedings." 

At  Philadelphia,  August  21,  1771,  Colonel  Joseph  Shippen  wrote  to  his 
father,  Edward  Shippen,  at  Lancaster:  "The  Government  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  since  Governor  Penn's  departure,  in  taking  meas- 
ures for  retaining  the  possession  of  the  Wyoming  Lands  against  the  In- 
trusions and  hostile  proceedings  of  Lazarus  Stewart's  Party  and  the 
other  Rioters  from  Connecticut ;  but  all  our  Attempts  have  proved  un- 
successful, for  those  villainous  Disturbers  of  the  public  Peace  have  at 
length  obliged  our  People,  whom  they  had  surrounded  in  the  Block 
House  at  Wyoming,  to  surrender  it  to  them  for  want  of  Provisions, 
which  we  in  vain  endeavored  to  supply  them  with.  The  Proprietaries 
have  been  put  to  a  very  considerable  Expence  in  this  affair,  not  only 
before,  but  since  they  sold  all  their  Lands  at  that  place  to  a  number  of 
people,  who  engaged  to  defend  them  at  their  own  Expence.  This 
Affair  is  now  become  a  very  serious  Concern  to  the  public,  and  justly 
claims  the  Attention  of  the  Legislature  and  calls  for  a  full  Exertion  of 
their  Power.  It  is  with  good  reason  expected  that  the  Assembly,  at 
their  next   Meeting  will  take   the   Matter  in  hand   and   concert   some 
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effectual  Means  for  removing  such  a  Nest  of  Villains,  Murderers  and 
Banditti  from  our  Borders ;  and  for  apprehending  and  bringing  to  ex- 
emplary punishment  those  atrocious  offenders,  who  bid  Defiance  to  the 
Laws  and  the  Authority  of  Civil  Government." 

At  Philadelphia,  September  17,  1771,  the  Provincial  Council  met  and 
discussed  Wyoming  affairs,  and  the  next  day  President  Hamilton  sent 
to  the  Provincial  Assembly  a  communication  worded  in  part  as  follows : 
"As  by  the  Laws  of  this  Province  the  administration  of  the  Government, 
upon  the  departure  of  our  late  Governor,  devolved  upon  us,  We  cannot, 
consistent  with  our  duty,  omit  to  lay  before  you  a  matter  which  appears 
to  us  of  a  very  serious  Nature,  and  nearly  to  concern  the  peace  and  good 
order  of  the  Province. 

"...  The  making  of  the  present  Riot  Act,  and  the  unhappy  occa- 
sion of  it,  and  the  publication  of  large  rewards  for  apprehending  and 
bringing  to  justice  those  daring  offenders,  Lazarus  Stewart  and  his  ac- 
complices, must  be  fresh  in  your  memories.  .  .  .  We  are  sorry  to  in- 
form you  that  the  very  persons  for  whose  apprehension  the  rewards  were 
published  have  lately,  with  a  number  of  adherents,  in  open  contempt  of 
the  powers  of  Government,  again  appeared  in  arms  at  Wyoming,  and 
after  seizing  upon  all  their  effects  forced  our  settlers  there  (to  whom 
the  Proprietaries  had  sold  the  lands)  to  retire  into  a  block-house,  which 
they  besieged  in  a  regular  hostile  manner,  keeping  up  an  almost  con- 
tinual fire  from  intrenchments,  for  the  space  of  sixteen  or  seventeen 
days.  At  length  our  people,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  of  want  of 
provisions,  were  obliged  to  surrender  upon  terms  of  capitulation,  since 
which  it  is  reported  that  the  intruders  have  burnt  the  block-house  and 
are  fortifying  themselves  at  a  more  convenient  place  in  the  neighbor- 
hood ;  and  that  they  have  intentions  of  seizing  on  Fort  Augusta  and  the 
Provincial  cannon  and  other  warlike  stores  there. 

"We  must  inform  you  that  upon  the  first  intimation  of  these  vio- 
lencies  the  Government  took  every  step  in  their  power,  at  a  very  great 
expense,  to  raise  a  sufficient  Posse  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the  Riot 
Act  against  the  intruders,  and  to  apprehend  the  offenders,  and  that  sev- 
eral of  the  magistrates  of  Northampton  County  were  on  their  way  to 
Wyoming  with  a  Posse,  when  they  received  intelligence  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  block-house.  We  ordered  the  Posse  to  be  discharged. 
Your  own  understandings.  Gentlemen,  will  point  out  to  you  the  fatal 
consequences  of  suffering  these  lawless  people  to  remain  long  in  the 
possessions  they  have  thus  obtained,  as  it  were,  by  open  war.  They  will 
probably  soon  become  more  formidable  by  associating  to  themselves 
numbers  of  profligate  people  from  this  and  other  Provinces.  Of  course, 
they  may  extend  their  possessions  by  force,  as  far  as  they  please;  take 
upon  themselves  in  a  little  time  to  give  laws  to  Government  itself,  and 
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in  the  end  bring  on  us  all  the  evils  which  have  lately  been  experienced 
by  a  neighboring  Colony  to  the  southward." 

In  September  1771,  the  Provincial  Council  held  a  conference  at  Phila- 
delphia with  some  thirty  Indian  chiefs  of  the  Cayuga,  Tuscarora,  Shaw- 
anese,  Delaware,  Mohegan,  Nanticoke  and  Conoy  tribes,  who  had  come 
hither  chiefly  from  the  West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  A  Cayuga 
chief  said : 

"When  we  were  at  home  we  were  looking  towards  Wyoming,  and 
observed  that  the  people  of  New  England  were  come  to  live  there. 
Now  we  want  to  know  what  reason  these  New  Englandmen  have  for 
doing  this,  since  we  never  gave  that  land  to  them.  .  .  .  The  New  Eng- 
landmen tell  some  of  the  Indians  that  they,  the  Indians  gave  them  the 
land  of  Wyoming;  but  we  the  Indians  say  that  we  never  did  give  them 
this  land.  We  who  are  here  of  several  different  nations,  ...  all 
declare  that  the  Indians  never  did  give  this  land  to  the  New  England 
people,  but  we  gave  it  to  the  Proprietor  Onas,  and  to  no  other  person ; 
and  we  not  only  gave  Wyoming  to  him,  but  a  great  space  of  land  round 
about  it." 

In  response  to  this  speech  President  Hamilton  said : 

We  will  tell  you,  Brethren,  how  this  matter  is.  During  the  great  treaty  of  Albany 
with  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  the  New  England  people,  as  we  have  been 
informed  and  believe,  made  some  of  the  head  men  of  the  Six  Nations  drunk,  and  gave 
them  money  to  sign  a  deed  for  the  lands  at  and  about  Wy.oming,  and  now  pretend 
that  they  bought  the  lands  of  the  Indians  before  your  brother  Onas  made  his  pur- 
chase, and  that  it  is  a  part  of  their  country  of  Connecticut.  But  it  is  well  known  that  a 
Great  Council  at  Onondaga  condemned  those  Indians  for  signing  any  deed  in  that 
private  manner;  and  all  the  head  men  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  in  Council  at  the 
Great  Treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  declared  that  they  never  had  sold  the  land  to  the  New 
England  people,  and  that  their  people  had  been  imposed  upon,  and  abused  by  one 
Lydius  of  Albany,  and  persuaded  while  they  were  drunk  to  sign  those  deeds.  Soon 
after  the  treaty  at  Fort  Stanwix  your  brother  Onas  caused  the  lands  of  Wyoming  to 
be  settled,  and  these  New  England  men  have  come  in  arms  and  driven  them  away. 
But,  Brethren,  we  would  advise  you  not  to  meddle  with  them;  for,  though  they  are 
very  wicked  men,  they  are  the  great  King's  people,  and  therefore  you  must  not  on  any 
account  hurt  them.  We  have  informed  our  great  King  of  their  conduct,  and  he  will 
punish  them  himself. 

As  soon  as  possible  after  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Wyoming  and  its 
evacuation  by  all  the  Pennamites  except  those,  who  by  reason  of  wounds 
or  illness  were  unable  to  depart,  the  Yankees  abandoned  their  intrench- 
ments  and  divided  their  forces  between  Fort  Wyoming  and  the  Mill 
creek  block  house — the  larger  number  being  assigned  to  the  fort.  When 
the  capitulation  occurred  the  Yankees  and  their  associates  numbered 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  Following  these  events  the  Wyoming 
settlement  under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna  Company  was  be- 
ginning to  flourish ;  new  settlers,  men,  women  and  children,  from  Con- 
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necticut  and  elsewhere  were  coming  to  the  valley  every  week;  town 
meetings  were  being  frequently  held  at  Fort  Wyoming,  Wilkes-Barre,  by 
the  qualified  "proprietors"  of  the  whole  settlement,  at  which  aflfairs  of 
common  interests  were  discussed.  But  the  Pennamites  were  active  also. 
Hamilton,  on  October  4,  1771,  transmitted  to  Governor  Trumbull,  of 
Connecticut  copies  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  of  Fort  Wyoming,  and 
at  the  same  time  wrote  a  vigorous  letter  relative  to  the  "disturbances 
and  violent  proceedings"  of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  "who  have 
associated  to  themselves  some  of  the  most  abandoned  and  profligate  of 
our  (Pennsylvania)  people,  such  as  are  accused,  and  indeed  stand  in- 
dicted of  capital  crimes  here."     Continuing,  President  Hamilton  wrote: 

As  the  people  concerned  in  these  violent  and  even  hostile  measures 
profess  to  act  under  the  authority  of  your  Government,  and  have  made 
a  capitulation  expressly  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  I  have  thought  it 
proper  and  expedient  to  send  a  messenger  to  your  Honor,  on  purpose  to 
know  with  certainty  whether  they  have  proceeded  in  any  sort  under  your 
countenance  or  authority,  or  that  of  your  Assembly." 

Connecticut  had  not  yet  "asserted  its  title"  to  the  Wyoming  region, 
and  consequently  Governor  Trumbull  cautiously  replied  to  President 
Hamilton  as  follows:  "The  persons  concerned  in  these  Transactions  have 
no  order  or  directions  from  me,  or  from  the  General  Assembly,  for  their 
proceedings  on  this  occasion ;  and  I  am  very  confident  that  the  Assembly 
will  never  countenance  any  violent,  much  less  hostile,  measures  in  vin- 
dicating the  right  which  The  Susquehanna  Company  suppose  they  have 
to  the  lands  in  that  part  of  the  country,  within  the  limits  of  the  Charter 
of  this  Colony,  .  .  .  You  will  see  that  .  .  .  the  claimants  under  that 
Company  .  .  .  complain  that  they  were  first  attacked  and  ill-treated  by 
■the  people  of  your  Province,  when  they  meant  only  a  peaceable  pos- 
session of  the  lands  they  claim  a  title  to,  and  wished  to  vindicate  that 
title  in  due  course  of  law.'* 

Connecticut  Men  Organize  Government — Richard  Penn,  commis- 
sioned Lieutenant-Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  arrived  on  October  14, 
and  a  few  days  later  sent  to  the  General  Assembly  an  address  in  which 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  suppression  of  "the 
riotous  settlers  at  Wyoming."  Nevertheless,  the  Connecticut  settlers 
began  to  organize  civil  government  and  had  evidently  made  up  their 
minds  that  they  were  there  for  good.  In  February  and  March,  1772, 
the  settlers,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  still  living  in  Fort  Wyoming 
and  the  Mill  Creek  block  house — being  about  equally  divided  between 
the  two  strongholds.  In  the  early  part  of  the  winter  of  1771-2  the  fort 
and  the  block  house  had  been  enlarged  and  strengthened.  By  an  act  of 
the   Pennsylvania   Legislature,  passed   March  21,    1772,  the  county  of 
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Northumberland  was  erected  out  of  parts  of  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Cumberland,  Berks,  Bedford  and  Northampton.  The  bounds  of  the 
new  county  stretched  to  the  New  York-Pennsylvania  boundary  line, 
and  included  not  only  Wyoming  Valley,  but  the  entire  territory  and 
more,  claimed  by  the  Susquehanna  Company  under  its  deed  from  the  Six 
Nation  Indians.  A  few  days  later  a  meeting  of  the  Susquehanna  Com- 
pany held  a  meeting  at  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  which  it  proposed 
sending  delegates  to  Philadelphia,  so  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
come  to  about  Wyoming  which  would  prevent  future  violence.  With 
the  summer  of  1772  Wyoming  settlers  brought  their  wives  and  children 
with  them,  their  live  stock  and  their  personal  and  household  effects. 
Many  new  settlers  also  arrived  in  the  valley.  The  surveys  of  the  five 
settling  townships  were  perfected,  and  in  April  or  May,  1772,  there  was 
a  redistribution  or  a  new  allotment,  of  the  lands  in  those  townships  to 
their  respective  proprietors. 

At  the  date  of  the  allotment  of  the  Wilkes-Barre  lands  what  was 
called  the  town-plot  was  still  "a  sterile  plain,  covered  with  pitch  pine 
and  scrub  oak."  However,  within  a  short  time  the  first  house  within 
the  bounds  of  the  town-plot  was  erected,  a  well  was  dug,  and  other  im- 
provements were  made  by  Captain  Stephen  Fuller.  One  of  the  first 
dwellings  seems  to  have  been  a  log  cabin  erected  by  Stephen  Fuller, 
Benjamin  Clark,  Jabez  Sill,  Jabez  Fish  and  John  Abbot.  The  buying 
and  selling  of  land  got  under  way.  The  settlers  and  the  chief  men  of 
the  Susquehanna  Company  renewed  their  efforts  to  obtain  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  formal  recognition  of  the  existence 
of  the  infant  colony  and  the  establishment  in  it  of  an  authoritative  form 
of  government  under  the  Connecticut  charter.  In  the  spring  of  1773  the 
settlers  determined  that,  inasmuch  as  they  were  rapidly  increasing  in 
number  and  "peace  prevailed  and  prosperity  was  enjoyed"  they  would 
make  another  earnest  effort  to  secure  the  accomplishment  of  their 
political  desires.  They  therefore  sent  a  petition  asking  for  recognition 
to  Connecticut.  The  General  Assembly,  convened  in  New  Haven  in 
October,  1773,  referred  the  case  of  the  Susquehanna  settlers  to  a  joint 
committee  and  passed  the  following  resolutions:  "Resolved,  That  the 
Assembly,  at  this  time  will  assert,  and  in  some  proper  way  support,  their 
claim  to  those  lands  contained  within  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  their 
Charter,  which  are  westward  of  the  Province  of  New  York. 

"Resolved,  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  treat  with  Governor 
Penn  respecting  an  amicable  agreement  between  the  two  Colonies  con- 
cerning boundaries,  either  to  settle  by  mutual  agreement,  or  join  in  an 
application  to  His  Majesty  for  commissioners  to  settle  said  line." 
Commissioners  were  sent  from  Connecticut  to  treat  with  Governor  Penn. 
The  negotiations  with  the  Governor  continued  for  nine  days,  chiefly  in 
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writing,  but  failed  of  results.  Expedients  were  proposed  on  both  sides 
for  preserving  peace  till  the  dispute  should  receive  final  determination 
before  the  King  in  Council.  But  both  sides  continued  obstinate  for  their 
rights,  and  the  Connecticut  commissioners  returned  home.  Finally,  in 
January,  the  General  Assembly  in  Connecticut  enacted : 

"That  the  inhabitants  dwelling  within  the  bounds  of  this  (Wyoming) 
Colony,  on  the  west  side  of  the  River  Delaware,  be  and  they  are  hereby 
made  and  constituted  a  distinct  Town,  with  like  powers  and  privileges 
as  other  Towns  in  this  Colony  by  law  have,  within  the  following  bounds 
and  limits,  viz. :  Bounded  east  by  the  said  Delaware  River,  north  by  the 
north  line  of  this  Colony,  west  by  a  north  and  south  line,  across  the 
Colony  at  fifteen  miles  distance  west  from  a  place  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  called  Wyoming,  and  south  by  the  south  line  of  this  Colony ;  which 
town  is  hereby  annexed  to  this  County  of  Litchfield,  and  shall  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Westmoreland."  According  to  the  official  estimate  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Connecticut  in  1774,  Litchfield,  including  Westmore- 
land, comprised  eighteen  towns,  and  in  respect  of  population  West- 
moreland stood  seventh  with  1,922  whites. 

Congress  as  Mediator — The  attempt  of  the  Connecticut  settlers  at 
Wyoming  to  take  possession,  openly  and  above  board,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Susquehanna  Company,  of  the  lands  on  the  West  Branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  aroused  strong  feeling  in  the  Pennsylvania  claimants  to 
those  lands,  many  of  whom  resided  in  Philadelphia.  Some  of  the  claim- 
ants owned  Pennsylvania  titles  to  lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  also, 
and  these  men,  in  particular,  were  doubly  incensed  against  the  Yankees. 
In  consequence  a  number  of  claimants  held  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia, 
October  9,  1775,  effected  an  organization  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Land  Claimants'  Association,  and  took  action  as  follows: 

Whereas,  It  is  necessary  to  assist  the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland  and  North- 
ampton Counties  in  protecting  their  property  and  preserving  the  peace  of  those  coun- 
ties, We  hereby  promise  to  pay  the  sums  annexed  to  our  respective  names  for  that 
purpose,  when  called  upon  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  committee  appointed  to  receive  the 
same,  or  any  other  person  authorized  by  the  said  committee. 

In  the  Continental  Congress  October  7,  1775,  a  delegate  from  Penn- 
sylvania presented  a  resolution  relating  to  Wyoming  passed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly,  and  on  motion  the  following  was  voted:  "Re- 
solved, That  the  same  be  referred  to  the  Delegates  from  Pennsylvania 
and  Connecticut,  who  are  desired  to  report  on  Monday  next."  One 
week  later  the  delegates  from  Connecticut  informed  the  Congress  that 
they  had  met  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegates  in  order  to  take  into 
consideration  the  matter  referred  to  them ;  but,  not  being  able  to  come 
to  any  agreement  with  them — and  as  the  disputes  between  the  people  of 
the  two  Colonies  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna  had  proceeded  to 
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bloodshed,  and  as  they  apprehended,  might  be  attended  with  very  dan- 
gerous consequences,  unless  speedily  prevented — they  moved  that  "a 
committee  be  appointed  out  of  the  other  Colonies  to  take  this  matter  into 
consideration."     Whereupon  a  committee  was  appointed. 

At  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  November,  1775,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Governor  and  the  Council  of  Safety,  when  letters  from  Westmore- 
land were  read,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  "Pennites  from  about  the 
West  Branch  of  the  Susquehanna,"  armed,  to  the  number  of  about  five 
hundred,  were  about  to  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  "cut  and  drive  off  the 
Connecticut  settlers  from  Wyoming."  The  matter  was  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Council,  and  being  considered  as  "having  a  most  danger- 
ous tendency  to  break  the  Union  of  the  Colonies,  probably  being  a  plan 
concerted  by  enemies,  with  that  view,"  the  Governor  was  desired  to 
write  to  Congress  about  the  matter  "and  endeavor  to  have  the  matter 
healed  and  each  side  remain  quiet  in  their  own  limits."  Therefore,  at 
Lebanon,  under  date  of  November  11,  1775,  Governor  Trumbull  sent 
the  President  of  Congress  a  letter,  which  read  in  part  as  follows : 

"I  have  been  informed  that  disturbances  have  happened  at  West- 
moreland, on  the  Susquehannah  River—  some  of  the  Connecticut  people 
going  to  the  West  Branch ;  whether  prudently  or  not,  it  was  done  with- 
out direction  of  the  Government,  and,  1  believe,  without  any  from  the 
Company.  They  were  attacked  by  claimers  under  Mr.  Penn,  fired  upon, 
their  effects  taken  from  them,  and  some  imprisoned.  This  Colony  have 
asserted  their  claim  to  those  lands,  the  case  is  carried  to  England  and 
properly  pursued  there ;  and  from  a  letter  from  our  agents,  lately  re- 
ceived, there  appears  to  be  a  probability  that  Commissioners  will  be 
appointed  in  this  country  to  hear  and  determine  the  case,  with  liberty 
to  either  party  to  appeal.  I  lament  that  interested  individuals,  joined 
with  the  enemies  of  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  have  at  this  time  such  a 
handle  to  cause  division  and  mischief  between  these  two  Colonies  on 
that  head." 

In  Congress  on  November  4  the  committee,  appointed  in  October, 
read  their  report,  and  Congress  came  to  the  following  resolution : 

The  Congress,  considering  that  the  most  perfect  union  between  all  the  Colonies  is 
essentially  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  just  rights  of  North  America;  and 
being  apprehensive  that  there  is  great  danger  of  hostilities  being  commenced  at  or  near 
Wyoming,  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  and  those  of 
Connecticut — 

Resolved,  That  the  Assemblies  of  the  said  Colonies  be  requested  to  take  the  most 
speedy  and  eflfectual  steps  to  prevent  such  hostilities. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Thomas  McKean  and  Mr.  Silas  Deane  be  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  Honourable  House  of  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  now  sitting,  with  a  copy  of 
the  above  resolution. 

Ordered,  That  a  copy  of  the  above  be  transmitted,  by  express,  to  the  magistrates 
and  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut  on  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah. 
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The  delegates  waited  on  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  with  a  copy  of 
the  foregoing  resolution  of  Congress,  and  three  days  later  Representa- 
tive Dickinson  brought  a  verbal  message  from  the  Assembly  to  the 
Congress  "desiring  to  know  on  what  evidence  the  Congress  grounded 
the  apprehensions  of  hostilities  being  commenced  at  or  near  Wyoming, 
between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania  and  those  of 
Connecticut."  In  the  Assembly,  two  weeks  later,  a  letter  from  Samuel 
Hunter  was  read  acquainting  the  House  that  two  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  sheriff  of  Northumberland  County  had  interviewed  Zebulon 
Butler  and  other  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming  and  read  the  late 
resolves  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  them,  and  inquired  whether 
they  would  peaceably  submit  to  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  "To  which 
they  answered,  they  despised  the  laws  of  that  Province,  and  never  would 
submit  to  them  unless  compelled  by  force;  and  that  if  the  Government 
of  the  said  Province  thought  it  advisable  to  use  such  means  with  them, 
they  would  be  ready  to  meet  them  at  any  hour  they  pleased.  That  the 
said  Magistrates  and  Sheriff,  having  received  a  great  deal  of  threatening 
and  abusive  language  from  the  common  people,  returned  home  by  another 
way,  apprehending  that  if  they  came  back  by  the  same  road  they  had 
gone  up,  it  must  be  with  great  risk  to  their  lives," 

Two  days  later  Governor  Penn  wrote  "to  William  Plunket  and  his 
associate  Justices  of  the  Peace,  in  and  for  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land," a  letter  reading  as  follows : 

"I  have  just  now  received  a  mesage  from  the  Assembly,  founded  on  a 
letter  addressed  to  them  from  the  county  of  Northumberland,  respecting 
the  Connecticut  settlers  at  Wyoming,  requesting  me  to  give  orders  for 
a  due  execution  of  the  laws  of  this  Province  in  the  counties  of  North- 
umberland and  Northampton.  In  consequence  thereof  I  do  most  chear- 
fully  order  you  to  use  your  utmost  Diligence  and  Activity,  in  putting  the 
Laws  of  this  Province  in  Execution  throughout  the  county  of  North- 
umberland ;  and  you  may  depend  on  the  Faith  of  the  House  and  my 
concurrence  with  them,  that  every  proper  and  necessary  Expence  that 
may  be  incurred  on  the  Occasion  will  be  defrayed." 

In  the  meantime,  the  New  Englanders  in  Wyoming  managed  by  the 
aid  of  spies  and  in  other  ways  to  keep  themselves  informed  as  to  the 
movements  of  the  Pennamites,  "You  may  surely  depend  upon  their 
(the  Pennamites)  coming  up  to  Wyoming,  for  they  will  not  be  stopped 
by  Congress,  but  are  now  mustering  their  men  at  Shamokin,"  wrote  one 
informant  from  Sunbury.  They  came  down  from  the  Big  Island  yes- 
terday, and  from  the  Indian  Lands  and  Muncy,  and  I  believe  they  will 
muster  between  200  or  300  men  about  here." 

The  Connecticut  delegates  in  Congress  were  informed  by  the  West- 
moreland authorities  at  Wilkes-Barre  of  the  doings  of  the  Pennamites 
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at  Lackaway,  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  affairs  there,  and  of  the  threat- 
ened incursion  into  the  Wyoming  Valley ;  and  the  delegates  in  turn 
prepared  a  resolution  praying  Congress  for  an  inquiry  and  for  the  pre- 
vention of  hostilities.  Congress,  after  considering  various  depositions, 
passed  on  December  20,  1775,  the  following  resolution: 

"The  Congress  taking  into  consideration  the  dispute  between  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  on  the  waters  of  the  Susque- 
hannah.  Resolve,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Congress,  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly recommended,  that  the  contending  parties  immediately  cease 
all  hostilities,  and  avoid  every  appearance  of  force  until  the  dispute  can 
be  legally  decided ;  that  all  property  taken  and  detained  be  restored  to 
the  original  owners ;  that  no  interruption  be  given  by  either  party  to  the 
free  passing  and  repassing  of  persons,  behaving  themselves  peaceably, 
through  said  disputed  territory — as  well  by  land  as  water — without  mo- 
lestation of  either  persons  or  property ;  that  all  persons  seized  and  de- 
tained on  account  of  said  dispute,  on  either  side,  be  dismissed  and  per- 
mitted to  go  to  their  respective  homes ;  and  that  things  being  put  in  the 
situation  they  were  before  the  late  unhappy  contest,  they  continue  to 
behave  themselves  peaceably  on  their  respective  possessions  and  im- 
provements, until  a  legal  decision  can  be  had  on  said  dispute,  or  this 
Congress  shall  take  further  order  thereon." 

In  Connecticut  the  General  Assembly  convened  at  New  Haven,  Oc- 
tober 12,  1775,  and  continued  in  session  for  two  or  more  weeks — Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler  and  Major  Ezekiel  Peirce  being  present  as  the  duly 
elected  representatives  from  the  town  of  Westmoreland.  Details  of  the 
skirmish  between  the  Pennamites  and  the  Yankees,  and  the  defeat  and 
dispersal  of  the  latter,  which  had  taken  place  at  Warrior  Run  in  the 
previous  month  were  informally  discussed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Governor  and  Council  of  Safety,  several  members  of 
which  were  representatives  in  the  Assembly  as  well  as  proprietors  in  the 
Susquehanna  Company  was  a  result  of  this  discussion.  The  most  im- 
portant action  taken  by  the  Assembly,  relating  to  Westmoreland,  was 
the  completing  of  the  organization  of  the  24th  Regiment  Connecticut 
Militia,  by  the  appointing  and  establishing  of  the  various  line  officers  of 
the  regiment.  It  is  probable  that  the  men  who  were  chosen  line  officers 
in  the  different  localities  of  Westmoreland,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
committee  of  inspection,  were  the  same  men  who  were  established  by  the 
Assembly  and  commissioned  by  Governor  Trumbull  on  October  17.  1775, 
in  and  for  the  several  "companies  or  train  bands  in  the  24th  Regiment 
in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut."  Each  officer  and  man  furnished  his  own 
arms  and  accoutrements.  The  men  were  not  uniformed,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  more  than  a  very  few  of  the  chief  officers  possessed  uniforms. 
Each  of  the  officers,  however,  wore  some  distinctive  badge  of  rank,  as. 
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for  example,  a  cockade  or  a  sash.  For  some  years  prior  to  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  none  of  the  militia  organiza- 
tions in  the  colonies  were  uniformed,  except  those  companies  which 
were  located  in  the  principal  towns  and  cities. 

Second  Pennamite  War — A  town  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Westmoreland  was  held  at  Wilkes-Barre  on  December  6,  1775,  at  which, 
among  other  things,  Simon  Spalding  was  chosen  constable.  But,  the 
meeting  not  having  finished  the  business  for  which  it  had  been  convened, 
was  adjourned  to  Wednesday,  December  20,  "at  9  of  ye  clock  in  the 
forenoon,  at  ye  house  of  Mr.  Jabez  Sill."  Subsequently  the  town  clerk 
wrote  in  his  records :  "But  there  was  no  meeting,  by  reason  of  the  Penna- 
mites,  &c."  The  reason  was  a  sound  one.  Earlier  in  the  month  the 
Pennamites  were  preparing  at  Sunbury  to  make  an  incursion,  under  the 
cloak  of  the  law,  into  Wyoming  Valley.  The  easy  dispersal  of  the  Yan- 
kees who  had  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  at  Warrior  Run  in  Sep- 
tember, 1775,  made  the  Pennsylvania  land  claimants  eager  to  strike  a 
blow  at  the  Yankee  settlements  on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. Therefore,  an  expedition  was  organized  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  William  Plunket,  who  purposed  conquering  the 
men  of  Wyoming  without  delay.  About  six  hundred  men  were  enlisted 
in  the  various  localities  and  put  in  position  at  Sunbury,  and  in  order  that 
the  proposed  expedition  might  have  imparted  to  it  a  civil  rather  than  a 
military  character,  the  small  army  was  denominated  the  "posse 
comitatus  of  Northumberland." 

Hostilities  were  opened  by  a  chance  incident.  About  the  time  that 
Plunket  began  active  preparations  for  this  expedition,  Benjamin  Harvey, 
Jr.,  of  Plymouth  District,  and  another  Yankee  settler  and  trader  of 
Wyoming  Valley,  who  had  been  at  Middletown  with  their  bateaux  and 
had  obtained  supplies  of  merchandise  for  their  respective  stores,  were 
laboriously  poling  their  laden  boats  up  the  Susquehanna  towards  home. 
When  they  came  to  Sunbury  they  were  seized  by  the  Pennsylvanians 
and  thrown  into  jail  there  with  other  Yankee  prisoners,  while  their  boats 
and  cargoes  were  confiscated.  When  Plunket  was  ready  to  proceed  up 
the  river  a  quantity  of  provisions  and  military  stores  was  loaded  into 
these  confiscated  boats  and  several  others.  In  the  bow  of  the  leading 
and  largest  boat  a  small  field  piece  was  mounted,  ready  for  action  on 
board,  or  to  be  landed  if  need  be,  and  in  this  boat  Harvey  was  placed, 
with  orders  to  pilot  the  flotilla  of  the  expedition  to  its  destination.  There 
was  a  second  field  piece  mounted  in  one  of  the  other  boats. 

The  preparations  at  Fort  Augusta  caused  natural  uneasiness  at 
Wyoming,  and  the  seizure  of  the  Wyoming  traders  and  their  goods  were 
taken  as  omens  of  coming  war.     As  a  result  an  express  was  sent  off  to 
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Philadelphia  to  make  known  to  the  Connecticut  delegates  in  the  Con- 
gress then  in  sesssion  the  state  of  affairs.  Preparations  for  defense  were 
then  taken.  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  given  charge  of  the  prepara- 
tions as  well  as  command  of  the  inhabitants  who  responded  to  the  call  of 
arms.  Neither  the  24th  Regiment  nor  any  of  the  companies  composing 
it  was  ordered  out,  as  a  militia  organization  to  oppose  the  oncoming 
Pennamites ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Westmoreland  generally  were  sum- 
moned to  his  duty.  The  men  who  responded  were  mainly  enrolled 
members  of  the  ist,  2d,  3d.  4th,  5th  and  6th  Companies  of  the  24th 
Regiment.  The  evidence  is  that  the  male  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  Val- 
ley who  had  firearms,  and  were  able  to  bear  them,  held  themselves  in 
readiness  to  aid  in  opposing  the  invaders.  Scouts,  sent  out  every  day, 
reported  the  progress  of  the  Pennamites,  who  had  taken  up  their  line  of 
march  from  Fort  Augusta  about  the  15th  of  December;  the  weather 
then  being  mild  and  the  river  free  from  ice.  On  December  20  it  was 
learned  that  the  invaders  had  arrived  opposite  the  mouth  of  Nescopeck 
Creek,  some  nineteen  miles  below  Nanticoke  Falls,  but  that  they  were 
advancing  slowly  on  account  of  the  snow  which  had  fallen  and  the  ice 
which  was  gathering  in  the  river.  Butler  mustered  his  available  force, 
which  numbered  about  four  hundred  men,  on  December  23,  and  marched  to 
the  left  bank  of  Harvey's  Creek,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night  on  a 
level  stretch  of  land  near  the  river.  The  vanguard  of  the  Pennsylvania 
expedition  arrived  at  "Harvey's  Landing"  shortly  after  the  Yankees 
had  gone  into  camp  above  Harvey's  Creek. 

During  Sunday  morning,  about  11  o'clock.  Ensign  Alden  down  the 
river  at  Harvey's  Creek,  being  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  Plunket 
expedition,  retired  with  his  men  up  the  river  and  joined  Colonel  Butler. 
Deploying  his  column  on  the  flat  just  abandoned  by  the  Yankees  Plunket 
directed  a  spirited  advance  in  pursuit  of  Alden,  not  doubting  that  the 
main  force  of  the  settlers  was  near  and  that  the  hour  of  conflict  had  ar- 
rived. In  less  than  thirty  minutes  the  advancing  line  was  halted  by 
Plunket,  who  was  at  its  right  in  front,  and  was  heard  exclaiming  at  the 
strength  of  the  breastwork  which  the  Yankees  had  erected  on  the  rocky 
rampart  of  half  a  mile  which  extended  from  the  Shawanese  Mountains 
to  the  bank  of  the  river.  A  moment  later  there  came  a  discharge  of 
musketry  crackling  from  end  to  end  of  the  precipitous  ledge  and  proving 
that  it  was  well  garrisoned.  One  of  Plunket's  men,  Hugh  McWilliams, 
was  killed  and  three  others  were  wounded,  while  the  whole  body  of  in- 
vaders, greatly  nonplussed,  retired  hastily  to  Harvey's  Creek.  They 
then  prepared  to  march  by  way  of  the  eastern  bank  to  Wilkes-Barre,  the 
leading  objective  of  the  expedition.  At  night  two  boats  filled  with 
soldiers  started  across  the  river  above  Nanticoke  Falls.  In  the  bow  of 
the  first  boat  sat  Benjamin  Harvey,  still  held  a  prisoner  by  the  Penna- 
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mites  and  compelled  to  act  as  pilot,  while  Colonel  Plunket  occupied  a 
place  in  the  second  boat.  When  the  boats  had  nearly  reached  the  op- 
posite shore  they  were  without  warning  fired  upon  by  Captain  Stewart 
and  his  men,  who  were  concealed  in  the  thick  woods  on  the  bank.  Two 
or  three  men  in  the  first  boat  were  wounded,  one  of  whom,  Jesse  Lukens, 
subsequently-  died.  All  the  occupants  of  this  boat  might  easily  have 
been  killed  had  not  Benjamin  Harvey,  apprehending  that  he  himself 
was  in  peril,  called  on  the  Yankees  to  desist  from  firing.  Colonel  Plun- 
ket, it  is  said,  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat  to  avoid  the  shots  that 
were  fired  at  him.  The  boats  were  hastily  backed  astern  into  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river,  whereupon,  having  got  within  suction  of  the  falls,  they 
shot  down  through  them  and  the  rapids  below,  fortunately  without 
mishap,  and  were  brought  to  in  the  pool  at  Harvey's  Landing.  Thus 
ended  the  first  day's  encounters. 

Early  the  next  day,  which  was  Monday  and  Christmas  Day,  the 
Pennamites,  who  had  bivouacked  on  the  flat  at  the  mouth  of  Harvey's 
Creek,  were  astir.  Colonel  Plunket,  having  formed  his  men  in  two  divi- 
sions, again  marched  up  alongside  the  river  on  the  breastworks  held  by 
the  Yankees.  The  battle  was  thus  again  drawn,  and  while  one  division 
stormed  the  works,  the  second  division  ascended  the  mountain  on  their 
left  and  attempted  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  the  New  Englanders.  The 
battle  lasted,  with  frequent  intervals,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  on  the  side  of  the  settlers  some  three  or  four  men  were  killed  and 
three  times  as  many  wounded.  Towards  the  end  of  the  day  Colonel 
Plunket,  finding  the  position  of  the  Connecticut  men  too  strong  to  be 
carried,  withdrew  from  the  field  and  retreated  down  the  west  side  of 
the  river.  He  was  pursued  for  some  miles  by  Captain  Stewart  and  his 
.party  on  the  east  side,  with  the  purpose  of  capturing  one  of  the  boats  of 
the  expedition.  But  Benjamin  Harvey,  who  was  on  the  boat,  still  a 
prisoner,  called  to  them  not  to  fire,  lest  they  might  injure  their  friends. 
So  they  returned  and  let  the  retreating  force  pass  down  without  further 
pursuit.  On  their  way  down  the  river  the  Pennamites  plundered  the 
homes  of  all  the  settlers  under  the  Susquehanna  Company  who  dwelt 
along  their  route. 

Two  days  after  the  battle  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  wrote  from  Wilkes- 
Barre  to  a  friend  in  Hartford,  Connecticut:  "We  have  lately  had  a  visita- 
tion by  a  body  of  Tories,  under  the  command  ot  one  Plunket — they  pre- 
tended, by  orders  from  Penn.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  bottom  of  it  is 
toryism.  As  we  were  threatened  with  death  and  destruction,  we  had 
no  other  way  but  to  fight.  They  had  600  or  700  men,  two  cannons,  &c. 
I  marched  with  about  400  of  my  regiment,  which  I  thought  enough  for 
700  of  such  wretches.  As  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  they  fired  without 
saying  a  word,  and  rushed  to  surround  us.     Our  people  met  them  with 
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as  much  resolution,  and  a  very  heavy  fire  ensued.  We  soon  drove 
them,  killed  a  number,  and  drove  one  wing  of  the  body  into  the  moun- 
tain. The  main  body  retreated.  This  was  on  the  24th  December,  At 
night  they  attempted  to  cross  the  river,  to  destroy  our  settlements  where 
the  men  were  chiefly  drawn  off.  I  sent  a  party  to  receive  them,  and 
just  as  their  boats  came  to  shore,  with  about  one  hundred  men,  our 
people  poured  in  the  shot  upon  them,  at  about  three  rods  distance,  and 
obliged  them  to  retreat  and  make  off  as  best  they  could.  By  the  best  ac- 
counts we  can  get  they  had  fifty  or  sixty  killed  and  wounded.  We  had 
two  killed  and  three  wounded,  one  of  whom  is  since  dead.  Our  enemies 
are  gone  off,  I  believe,  for  the  winter." 

Five  days  after  the  battle  "William  Scull,  Sheriff,  Samuel  Harris, 
Coroner,  William  Plunkett,  Samuel  Hunter,  Michael  Troy  and  John 
Weitzel"  at  Sunbury,  wrote  to  Governor  Penn  at  Philadelphia,  as 
follows : 

In  pursuance  of  your  Honor's  letter  of  the  25th  ult.  the  magistrates  of  this  county 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  our  Sherifif  warrants  and  other  legal  processes  against  a  num- 
ber of  persons  residing  at  Wyoming  in  this  county,  who  have  been  charged  on  oath  with 
the  most  illegal  practices,  and  some  of  them  with  the  greatest  crimes.  The  Sheriff,  appre- 
hensive of  resistance,  judged  it  prudent  to  raise  the  posse  of  the  county,  and  a  body  of 
near  500  men  accompanied  him  to  the  neighborhood  of  Wyoming,  where  they  were 
met  by  some  people  from  Wyoming  (one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  an  officer).  To  these 
men  the  intention  of  the  Sheriff  and  his  posse  was  sufficiently  explained,  and  the  strongest 
assurance  given  that  no  violence  or  molestation  should  be  offered  to  any  person  sub- 
mitting to  the  laws.  The  Sheriff  proceeded  however  but  a  little  farther,  when  he  was 
most  unexpectedly  fired  upon — one  man  (Hugh  McWilliams)  killed,  and  three  others 
dangerously  wounded.  It  was  soon  found  impossible  to  force  a  passage  on  that  side 
of  the  river,  as  the  narrows,  naturally  strong,  had  been  fortified  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  were  lined  with  numbers  of  men,  to  whom  ours  bore  no  reasonable  proportion. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  cross  the  river,  with  design,  if  possible,  to  arrive  at  the 
settlement  of  the  persons  against  whom  process  had  been  issued,  without  further 
molestation.  This  attempt,  was,  for  greater  secrecy,  made  in  the  night.  When  the 
boats  had  nearly  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  were  entangled  in  a  margin  of  ice  too 
thin  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  they  were,  without  any  previous  challenge,  fired  upon 
repeatedly  by  a  party  from  the  top  of  the  bank.  Jesse  Lukens  received  a  mortal 
wound,  of  which  he  is  since  dead.  Sundry  others  narrowly  escaped.  As  a  landing 
could  not  be  effected,  the  boats  returned.  Baffled  in  this  second  attempt,  the  weathc 
being  intolerably  severe,  and  receiving  information  that  the  persons  we  wished  tG 
arrest  were  the  chief  in  command  in  their  breastworks,  it  was  thought  advisable  to 
desist  from  any  further  attempt.  The  boat  with  the  wounded  men  was  fired  on  while 
within  gunshot;  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  on  our  men  from  the  opposite  side,  while 
they  retreated  through  a  long  narrows.  One  man  only,  however,  was  wounded — in  the 
arm. 

Governor  Penn  transmitted  to  the  Provincial  Assembly  the  foregoing 
letter,  with  an  explanatory  message,  in  which  he  stated  among  other 
things:  "As  a  considerable  expense  must  have  arisen  on  this  attempt 
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to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Government,  I  doubt  not  you  will  readily  make 
provision  for  defraying  it." 

Four  days  after  the  battle,  namely  on  December  29,  1775,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Westmoreland  assembled  at  Wilkes-Barre  in  town  meeting,  and 
several  resolutions  were  passed  in  consequence  of  the  Pennamite  inva- 
sion and  of  the  hostilities  to  which  it  had  given  rise.  One  of  the  reso- 
lutions was :  "That  Mr.  Christopher  Avery  be  chosen  Agent  for  this 
town,  to  proceed  forthwith  to  his  Honor,  the  Governor  of  this  Colony, 
and  lay  our  distressed  case  before  him."  Obadiah  Gore,  Jr.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  repair  to  Philadelphia  to  "lay  before  the  Honorable  Conti- 
nental Congress  (an  account  of)  the  late  invasion  made  by  the  Tory 
party  of  the  Pennsylvania  people."  It  was  also  voted  "that  Titus  Hin- 
man  and  Peren  Ross  be  appointed  to  collect  the  charity  of  the  people  for 
the  support  of"  the  Widows  Baker,  Franklin  and  Ensign,  The  husbands 
of  these  women  had  fallen  in  the  recent  battle.  Miner  says  that  "it  is 
probable  that  six  or  eight  were  killed  in  all,  and  three  times  that  number 
wounded." 

In  1776  a  vigilance  committee,  or  a  "Committee  of  Inspection,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  established  in  Westmoreland,  in  pursuance  of  a  recom- 
mendation made  by  the  Continental  Congress  that  such  a  committee 
should  be  appointed  in  every  town,  and  that  persons  "hostile  to  the  cause 
of  liberty"  should  be  arrested.  Those  hostile  people,  who  were  in  fact 
what  came  to  be  known  as  "Loyalists,"  the  name  they  gave  themselves, 
soon  came  to  be  generally  spoken  of  as  "Tories."  The  word  "Tory" 
and  "Pennamite"  seem  to  have  been  synonymous  to  the  New  Englanders 
in  Westmoreland.  To  their  minds,  all  Pennamites  were  Tories,  and 
the  people  began  to  arraign  them  as  such,  though  the  truth  is  that  many 
of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Connecticut  settlement,  later  aligned 
themselves  with  the  American  cause  in  the  Revolution. 

A  number  of  men  from  the  different  districts  of  Westmoreland  as- 
sembled at  Forty  Fort,  in  the  Kingston  district  of  the  town,  on  March 
6,  1776,  when  the  following  document  was  drawn  up  and  signed: 
"Whereas,  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  have  of  late  been  invaded  by  a 
large  number  of  Tories,  which,  by  the  blessing  of  God  we  have  repulsed ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  we  are  threatened  with  another  invasion.  And 
as  we  are  also  a  frontier  town,  and  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  Indians 
if  a  war  should  be  commenced  between  them  and  us,  we  do  think  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  be  in  readiness  at  an  hour's  warning,  if  an  invasion  should 
happen,  to  engage  our  enemies,  invaders  or  intruders;  and  we,  the 
undersigned,  do  freely  and  with  cheerfulness  engage  in  the  common 
cause  as  soldiers  in  the  defense  of  liberty,  under  the  direction  of  the 
honorable  Continental  Congress,  or  Colony  to  which  we  belong;  and  do 
freely  and  of  ourselves  inlist  to  go  with  Timothy  Smith  and  Lieut.  Laz- 
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arus  Stewart,  as  officers  over  us ;  and  we  will  submit  ourselves  to  be 
ruled,  governed  and  ordered  by  them  as  officers,  when  they  shall  receive 
commissions  for  that  purpose,  either  from  our  Governor  or  the  hon- 
ourable Continental  Congress,  and  we  receive  such  bounties  and  moneys, 
clothes,  &c.,  as  shall  be  allowed  to  us  soldiers." 

At  Wilkes-Barre,  under  the  date  of  March  27,  1776,  Christopher 
Avery,  Samuel  Ransom,  George  Dorrance,  John  Jenkins  and  Solomon 
Strong,  selectmen  of  the  town  of  Westmoreland,  wrote  to  Roger  Sher- 
man a  Philadelphia  relative  to  the  recent  troubles  with  the  Pennamites, 
and  declared  that  they  were  "not  yet  over."  Continuing,  the  selectmen 
stated : 

"Mr.  John  Hageman  and  M,  Hollenback  are  two  gentlemen  that  have 
suffered  the  most  on  account  of  having  their  goods  taken,  of  any  individual 
in  this  town.  They  are  going  to  Congress  with  petitions  to  see  if  they 
can  get  anything,  to  enable  them  tO'  come  at  their  estates  again ;  and 
they  will  take  with  them  a  petition  from  the  persons  that  were  robbed 
of  their  guns  and  horses  at  Warrior  Run  last  September,  in  order  to  have 
that  introduced  at  the  same  time.  .  .  .  The  guns  and  horses  taken  from 
those  people  at  Warrior  Run  are  much  wanted  here  by  them  people,  and 
they  may  be  wanted  possibly  for  to  defend  with  against  another  army  of 
Invader — if  by  any  means  than  can  again  put  on  resolution  enough  to 
come  again.  The  want  of  that  was  more  the  occasion  of  their  defeat 
than  the  want  01  men,  money  or  arms,  which  we  hear  they  are  peti- 
tioning for  to  their  own  Assembly. 

"The  town  of  Westmoreland,  as  a  Town,  does  not  intend  now  to 
petition  the  Congress  in  respect  to  the  damages  they  have  sustained  as  a 
town  from  those  insulting  invaders ;  but  have  begun  pursuit  of  their 
(Connecticut)  Government  for  damages  to  this  town  for  the  sum  of 
about  £4,000  lawful  money.  We  conclude  that  is  what  they  ought  in 
equity  to  pay  us  on  account  of  their  incouraging  those  Tory  invaders  to 
come  against  us  as  they  did — which  vvas  the  occasion  of  their  coming  and 
shedding  innocent  blood  here,  and  doing  us  damage ;  and  that  being  done 
contrary  to  the  orders  of  Congress." 

So  far  as  the  records  disclose  the  only  action  taken  by  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  foregoing  communication  and  others  of  like  character 
was  the  adoption  on  April  15,  1776,  of  the  following:  "Resolved,  That  it 
be  again  recommended  to  the  settlers  at  Wyoming  and  the  Susque- 
hannah  River,  as  well  those  under  Pennsylvania  as  those  under  Connec- 
ticut, to  cultivate  harmony,  to  consider  themselves  as  jointly  interested 
in  the  event  of  the  American  cause,  and  not,  by  mutual  acts  of  violence 
or  oppression,  to  injure  the  union  that  happily  subsists  between  all  the 
colonies,  and  on  which  their  welfare  so  much  depends." 
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Representatives  Butler  and  Denison  returned  to  Westmoreland  from 
New  Haven  about  November  i,  1776,  bringing  the  joyful  intelligence 
that  the  town  had  been  promoted  to  the  position  and  dignity  of  a  county, 
a  condition  of  affairs  that  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Wyoming  had  labored 
unceasingly  almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  New  England  settlement 
of  the  valley,  to  have  established.  Although  by  the  terms  of  the  act  of 
Assembly  the  town  of  Westmoreland  was  erected  into  a  county,  yet  the 
town,  its  bounds  coincident  with  those  of  the  country,  continued  to  exist, 
at  least  in  a  legal  sense,  and  the  freemen  continued  annually  to  elect  their 
town  officers,  and  to  send  their  representatives  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  Connecticut.  It  was  a  unique  commixture  of  conditions.  Wilkes- 
Barre,  possessing  among  other  advantages  the  largest  population  of  all 
the  villages  in  Westmoreland  County,  became  a  shire  town  or  county 
seat. 

The  part  the  Wyoming  Valley  played  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
as  the  scene  of  a  series  of  tragedies  is  part  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  new  settlers  from  Connecticut 
began  to  pour  into  the  valley,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Susquehanna 
Company.  The  controversy  with  Pennsylvania  was  thus  again  intensi- 
fied, and  the  Pennsylvania  Government  asked  Congress  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  hear  the  claims  of  both  sides  and  determine  the  questions 
in  dispute.  Eventually  the  commissioners,  sitting  at  Trenton,  denied 
the  claims  of  Connecticut.  The  settlers,  who  believed  the  decision  cov- 
ered only  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  were  content,  but  the  authorities 
of  Pennsylvania  claimed  a  right  to  the  soil,  and  would  not  confirm  the 
land  titles  of  the  inhabitants  received  from  the  Susquehanna  Company, 
Not  only  was  this  the  attitude  adopted,  but  steps  were  taken  to  expel 
the  Connecticut  people  from  the  valley.  Unjust  and  oppressive  meas- 
ures were  employed  by  the  civil  and  military  authorities  in  the  valley. 

These  vexations  the  settlers  endured  for  a  time,  but  when  in  June, 
1784,  two  young  men  were  killed  by  soldiers  in  the  employ  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  settlers  rose  and  under  the  leadership  of  Colonel  John  Frank- 
lin, prepared  to  retaliate.  On  the  other  hand,  Colonel  John  Armstrong 
was  sent  by  the  Assembly  in  Philadelphia  to  restore  order  in  the  valley. 
In  spite  of  this  the  settlers  added  to  their  number  and  went  on  culti- 
vating their  lands.  In  1786  they  procured  the  formation  of  their  dis- 
trict into  a  new  county,  which  they  named  Luzerne.  Colonel  Timothy 
Pickering  was  sent  to  bring  things  to  order.  He  succeeded  in  part 
against  much  opposition.  Finally,  in  1788,  a  settlement  was  arrived  at, 
but  it  was  not  without  flaws,  and  disputes  about  land  titles  in  the 
Wyoming  Valley  continued  into  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  removal  of  the  Penns  facilitated  matters  and  the  recognition 
of  Supreme  American  authority  made  final  settlement  merely  a  matter 
of  time. 


